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LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA. 


SYSTEIVI OF TRANSLITERATION ADOPTED. 



' tit 

r)f‘\ 

'fi-i 

saga 

in ri 

.Iplmhtd, 

and others 

related to it— 





(>, 


T /, 

i ? 

, ir u, 

ST 

ip 

f/'; 

, P 


V d, ^ 

ai, 

'ssrl 

0, ^ 0, 

au. 

^ ka 


khit 


9<^ 

w 

gfui 


na 


oha 

W chha 

ei 

\ja 

mjha 

5T na 

Z ta 

Z 

tha 

•S' 

fla 

s 

(Iha 

W 

nn, 

<T 

la 

Zi tha 


da 

vf dha 

na 

n pa 

ni 

pha 

w 

ha 


him 

W 

Mil 


ya 

T ra 


la 

W va 

or wa 

"JT kn 


tc Am 

IS 

r m. 


w 

ha 

■'f 

fa 

Z fha 


la 

3Ef lha 



ViKfirga (:j is rcpns.muitad l>y //, fcluis jpinr : Icramahh. Amswara (*) is represented 
by m, tbuK ximh, vmii. In Bengali and some other languages it is pronounced 
/n/, and is Hunt wrifieit ; thus Animmiha or Ghandra-hindit is re- 
presented by the sign ' over the utter nasalized, thus m 

B. — For the Amble alphabet, a.s adapted to Hinddstani' — 


f 

ft, etc. 


0 

d 

j 

r 


s 

t 

€ 


h 

ch 

ii 

4 

3 

r 

A 

O" 

S& 

t 

gk 

<¥■ 

P 

|- ^ 


m 

j 

z 


s 

uJ 

f 


t 




*» 

) 

sk 


? 

i5 

9. 


f 

\ 





lo 

i 

.-T 

h 









z 


9 


when representing anundstka 
an Deva-nsgarl, by over 
nasaliaed vowel. 

W OX V 


C#- etc. 

Tanwin is represented by n, thus y fauran. AUf~e tmqsura is represented 

# ' 

by«; — thus 

In the Anabie. character, a final silent Ji is not transliterated,— thns bmda. 

P ■ ■ ' ■■ ■ 

Wbeu pronmuuHul, it in written, — thus gnndh. 

Vowels when not pronounced at the cml of a word, are not ^written in translitera- 
tion. Thus hm, not ham. WJieu not pronounced in the middle of a word or only 
slightly proiioiineed in the middle or at the end of a word, they are written in small 

•ctliamctera aljovc the line. Tims (llmda) prononnoed 

inirl) (jfh ; / htr*, pronounced hor ; (Bihari) dekhath . 
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0— SpeoiaUetteia peculiar to special langimsi’s will lie ileuli willi umler tiie liee.l 

of the 'lauguages concerned. In the meantime ll.e Wlmv ins more . o~li.no, s 


may be acted : — , ,,,, . 

(«) Tbe sound found in M.aratbl (^), I'aHhto (a), Ka-umn ^1. li 

(i), and elsewhere, is represented by 6'. So, the nspiratt' ui tim! 
is represented by Mi. 

(b) Tbet^g: sound found in Maratlu (if), 'Pashic (^), ruui Tibefait ii*,l in 
seated by and its aspirate by 4?^'- 
(a) Kashmiri ^ (of) is represented by u. 


(d) Sindbi Western Panjalu (and elstiwdiere im the X,-\V. 


FninfitT) 'f 


hftan 

siituid 


ivpr. 


and 


Pushto or ^ are represented by ti. 

(e) The following are letters ])eculiar io Fnsbtu 

^ f; or according tn proivuuemf ion ; >f ; j f ; ^ ,’/< nr //, ata-urd- 
ing to pronunciation ; (ja sli or (i!t, aceording to pronuneiution ; p nr ^ «. 
{f) The following are letters jieculiav to Sindlti ■ 

bb ; Nj- bJi ; *ti> th; ^ i i ffi i ^ ph » ^7 JJ » jh ; f'hb ; 

2 dh ; d ; c> (M ; ^ dh ; S=> k ; ^ kk ; pp ; ! 

/ n; ^ vp. 


D.— Certain sounds, which arc not providetl for above, owmr in Ir-anwrilting 
languages which haye no alphabet, or in writing phoJie'tietdly (ns distiiHd from tmanli* 
terating) languages (such as Bengali) whose spollitjg does not n»prehent tin* Hj«»ken sounds. 
The principal of these are the following — 

d, represents the sound of the a in all. 


d, 

5J 

55 

55 

a in hat. 

e> 


55 

55 

e in mel. 

6, 

55 

55 

15 

0 in hot. 

e, 

J5 

55 

55 

4 in the Prcnoli Hnil, 

0, 

55 

55 

51 

0 in the hrst o iu promote, 

d, 

5) 

•55 

55 

d in the German «chm. 

a, 

35 

55 

53 

M in the „ wiihe. 

tJk, 

35 

■ 55 

55 

th in think. 

dh, 

3J 

55 , 

55 

th in this. 


The semi-consonants peculiar to the Munda languages are indicated by nn apos- 
trophe. Thus ]c\ f, p\ and so on. 

E.-When it is necessary to mark an accented syllable, the acute aeeenf is usei. 
Thus in (Khowar) asmta%, he ^’as, the acute accent shows that the lurctmt falls on the 
first, and not, as might be expected, on the second syllable. 


l\'TR<)f)lJ(!TOUr NO'l 



Tins Willi flit! 

ii.tu lunr [lai-is, /•/,*. .■-™ 


C't'iilmi 


aroi!|) of Indo- Aryan Vernaculars, is. 


l i i, wii.h H f lJiitij Hiiil PitujilLI. 

*’ H.'ijjt.'.tlmifi (Jujiiri'ui. 

*’*■ " •' IiftnguiijfiM. KhandoMi, etc. 

>■> ' . .. i’lihiiri. 


C)i ihi'-Hf, lari iii ij.-is liiNMi jHVjinrcd jKiii ly by iViitVssor K and partly by me.. 
I ftni I'ltlit'f'ly rrs|iMiisilili' jni* ibt* Dihcj’ 

iln* !at)'>'iiri:n''> IxJ’iiiiiit' fills ! Viilra! ti'i'iHip, iintl (Ito niimljcrs of tlieir speakers as 
r»!fturfi'tl I'nr Ibis .Smai'y, an* as tuilmi.s ; — 


Wi'»t..rn Ifintii 

I’rtliji*!*! 

HHJHhUtilia 

lli.lh, . tr 
Kiintoiii 
1*1 ntail 

Wi’diffrii I'dliiiri 


. 38,013,928 
. 12,077,639 
, I.'), 842, 087 
. 10,646,227 
. 4,100,675 
. 143,721 
. 1,107,612 
. 816,181 


ToTAr. . 83,-348,070 


Of IhtiHi', fim lutihf iinpurhuif, bolli poHtkiiIly juid in point of numbers, is Western 
lliiuli. Ont» of if« dinkscis is ilimlOstiiul, tho Htigua franca of India. It should, 
lifAvovisr, hit nnn«njiiH»rt>d Ifuif {niitkislunils not a typical dialect of the language. The 
lyph'iU dinloi't is tlw Hmj HhakhA spoken round Agra and Mathura. The home of 
liimlushini as n viTiimnUnr ts mows lo flio North-West, on the border of the Panjab, and 
tlsai dialoft is f}a*rofuro mtich infeded by the PailJabI lying to its West.^ 

Wtssforn Ifituii is spiiken in ibo western Italfof tho United Provinces, and Pafijabi 
in tins Central Pitojab. iCaj.astliani i.s spoken in Jlajputana, and Gujarati in Gujarat. 
The Bill! langiiagi'H .ami liifwi} gronptsd with them are spoken mainly in the Phil country 
and in Kbandesb, but siaatteroil eolonies are found in several localities of northern 
India, fnnu .Mulnapore in Bengal to the central Panjal). 

It wonhi be inipohsible, in the pre.sent volume, to give a detailed account of the 
ridatioiiship of the languages ijf the Central Group to tho other Indo-Aryan vernaculars, 
'riui question involves a eon.sidertttujii of the entire history of the growth and expansion 
of all the .\ryuii langtiagt.w, andont and modern, of northern India, and must therefore- 
}}« defemHl to il«‘ Inirofliictory Volume of this Survey, which cannot be prepared till all 


' The )t,,nuv«» r.ti- l-liwIiTK ftU.&ri iiu'lmiu “nly t!i<wo »pe»koT8 tkat aro resulent in India. They do not include the 

ixiikiilfWiii Init ijnirii iiBiiiliBr rviitlimi ill ilia lioma af the liiBgusge. ^ 

s The tu incii 111 iHHU) in which HrndhsUinl Iiti« been affected by Patijabi is that nouns that lu Western Hindi end in m 

m m uv ii horsv, li% m h% and in Sj as Ano ei impoi an pom is ©• 

nse of ilio pcjnlpMiiiiini tm to iiiditnilo ilio eaw of tlit ago»t. 


INTHODUCiTOEY. 

the remaining volumes are in typo. Suffice it hero t(» say that t 1 m ‘ typical lau;.'ua'_rH n| 
the Central Group is Western Hindi. Ranjaln is a laiiguuge rcsuliint; I'run, il,.- amal- 
gamation of two very different forms of speech,— tlas old Iffsfudia laimuai--.' that li.-^ ;.i 
tiie base of the Lahnda spoken in the Western Tan jab, and I he Frak rii < d' t he M idln mi 
that was the parent of Western Hindi. Rajasthani represents t‘u} (ner!h>« of Western 
Hindi to the South and South-West, but is much infeed ed l)y tin: la ntjuage of <1 u iar in- 
vaders who came partly from the West and partly from Sapudalakslia or the 1 limalaya!! 
tract between Nepal and Kashmir. Gujarati isa further eontinualiou of (his overilow. 
It has as a basis an old North-Western language of Ri^aeha origii! akin to Sindlu. « liieli 
was overwhelmed by the Western Hindi invasion, but traees of whieh ean Mill i,,* 
observed. The Bbil dialects are mostly broken forms of Guj.arfiti spoken by tiou- Aryan 
tribes. The three Pabari languages have at their base: an old language akin to I’istidia, 
spoken by the Kha4a tribe, wMcli ha.s been .suponsuded by the langii.'ige of (lujar 
invaders. This mixed form of speech wa.s carried, as above, st:ii<;d, into najpul.-iiia, and 
was again, in its turn, strongly ihilueneed in later times by rt?-iminij?rant,s (o fhe 
Himalaya from Rajputana, who now spoke Raja.sthani. Pnrfieulais regarding fhe 
•growth and expansion of each of those various languages Avill ho found in the hifro- 
ductions to the various sections. 

The four parts of this volume were prepared and wmt to prfiss wuno ViVirs .ago, hut 
diffionlties connected with the obtainment of jn-opm* types have greally dehtyml ilio 
printing of Parts i and iv. I regret tliat owing to this the Bibliographies of f Itew! parts 
are not entirely up to the dates printed on the title-pages. 


CAMBEUinY j 

Jusmt 11, 1914. 


U- A. tatlKHSON, 










w ESTER N Hindi 


Geographical Habitat. 


Dialects : 
Hindostanf, 


The home of W estern Hindi closely agrees with the MaclliyacUsa], or Midland, of 

ancient Sanskrit geographers. The Madhyadeia was the 
country between the Saras wati on the west and what is now 
Allahabad on the east, Its northern boundary was the Himalaya Range, audits southern 
the Narbada River. Between these limits lay, according to tradition, the holy land of 
Brahmanism. It was the centre of Hindu civilisation, and the abode on earth of its 
deities. Western Hindi does not extend so far east as Allahabad — its eastern limit is 
about Cawnpore, — but in other respects the area in which it is spoken is almost exactly 
the same as the Madhyade^a. It is spoken as a vernacular over the w^estern portion of 
the United Provinces, in the eastern districts of the Panjab, in Eastern Eajputana, in 
Gwalior and Bundelkhand, and in the north-western districts of the Central Provinces. 
Moreover, its most important dialect, Hindostani, is spoken and understood, and is even 
amongst some classes of the population a vernacular, over the whole of the Indian 
Peninsula. 

Western Hindi has five dialects, — Hindostani, Bangaru, Braj Bhakha, Kanauji, and 

Bundeli. Hindostani, as a local vernacular, is spoken in 
Western Rohilkhand, the Upper Gangetic Doab, and the 
Panjab District of Ambala. It has also been carried over the whole of India by Musal- 
man conquerors, and has received considerable literary culture. Under these conditions 
it has three main varieties. Literary Hindostani proper, employed by both Musalmans 
and Hiirdus for literary j)urposes and as a Imgtm frmica ; Urdu, employed chiefly by 
Musalmans and by Hindus who have adopted the Musalman systenr of education, and a 
modern development, called Hindi, employed only by Hindus who have been educated 
on a Hindu system. Urdu, itself, has two varieties, the standard literary form of Delhi 
and Lucknow, and the Dakhini, spoken, and used as a literary medium, by Musalmans 
of Southern India. 

Bangaru is the difilect of Western Hindi which is spoken in the Ejistern Panjab. 

It is also called Jatu and Hariani. It is much influenced 
Bangaru. by the neighbouring Rajasthani and Pafijabi. 

Braj Bhakha is the dialect of the west central Doab 
Braj Bhakha. and the oountry to its north and to its soutli. 

Kanauji is really a form of Braj Bhakha and is only giyen separate consideration in 

deference to popular opinion. It is spoken in the east 
central Doab and the country to its north. 

Bundeli is spoken in Gwalior and Jiundelkhand. It is also 
spoken in the adjoining districts of the Central Provinces. 

All these dialects are described with considerable detail on the following pages, and 
it will sufl&ceto give, here the total estimated number of speakers of each — 

Local Yeimciilar . . . . • . . 5,282,733 

Literary Hindostani (mcluding Urdu and Hindi) . • 7,696,264 


KanaujT. 


ButidllT. 
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WESTBEN HINDI. 


Brought forward 

7,864,274 

. 4 , 481,500 

Kanauji .•••■’ — 

, 1 • • • * 

Bandeli • • • ' * 

Total estimated number of speakers of Western Hindi 


IG, 630,1 00 
2,105,781 


12,045,77 !■ 
0,860,201. 


08,010.028 


This is about the same as the ix.pulatiou of the Umtea 

( 38 . 101 , 976 ). and two-thirds of a miUion les * '™ ^ a,o,000 

/^Sfi41 333'l IrougMv estimate the area m which > >1 

‘'!^e 2:with;hi;h we may compare the area of the German hiupno (.O.yK,.,), 

*^l°‘ J.i”^ inthf'Stroduetoiy Note, Western Hindi is the purest r. pres™tative 

Origin and dialect corresponding to Sauraseiu, the most iSauskritic <>l 

?egard"to°^ nefghbouring Ian- Pralcfits ; it is spokcn ill the area which was tho 

gg^tre from which Aryan ciTilisaiion _ was dHTusiHl over 
Hindostan ; and the head-quarters of its principal dialect~-Braj Bhaklia—iH MathurA, 
—the MdBovpa ^ 7 &V ®cau of the Greeks, and in ancient times one ol the mo.st .sacml 


cities of India. 

Of the four languages which form the Central Group ol Indo-Aniui uauaeulat.H, 

Western Hindi is the one which is the most typical of the group. In iact, it, n mild !m 
more accurate, though more complicated, to describe it as being the onli/ mcmlicr of tim 
group, the other three, Pahjahi, Bajasthani, and Gujarati, being internu'dmtt? lad ween it 

and the adjoining languages, Lahnda, Sindhi, and Marathi, which liehmg to what I 

call the Outer Circle. These languages, PaKjahi, BajasthAni, and (mjanitl, lit^ to tim 
west and south of Western Hindi. It is also to he remcmlicrctl that to its tswt we liavc 
Eastern Hindi, another language which is intermediate hctivccu W esttn'ii lliiull and tho 
speeches of the’ Outer Circle. But these two sets of intermediatts languages jxjssesH 
sharply opposed characteristics. Their respectiTC bases arc quite different-. Ah has hetni 
explained in the introduction to Vol. VI oftMs SurToy, pp. 3 and IT., Eastern Hindi is a 
language of the Outer Circle affected by the characteristics of the Central Group, while 
Panjabi, Bajasthani, and Gujarati are in all their chief characteristics m(5mlH.‘rH of the 
Central Group, and only show traces, which are more and more evident as we go west- 
wards, of the influence of the Outer Circle. It would he most correct, to cIurs tlumi as 
a distinct intermediate group of languages, but it is more convenient to eonsitU'r t iieni 
all together, with Western Hindi, as members of one group — the Central, — ^reniemlH'ring 
that they do not possess all the true characteristics of that group in its purity. 

The linguistic boundaries of Western Hindi are as MIowh On its north- woht it 
is hounded by Panjabi, to its south-west and south lies Bajasthani, to its south-(;ust, 
Marathi, and to its east. Eastern Hindi. On the north it is hounded by the ludo- Aryan 
dialects, Jaunsari, Garhwali, and Kumauni, of the lower southern slope of the Hima- 
laya. It gradually shades off into Panjabi, Bajasthani, and Eastern Hindi, hut there 
is no intermediate dialelst between it and Marathi. Marathi nowhere merges into the 
languages of the Central Group, hut is separated from them by a shar|> distinct line 
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There are, it is true, a few tribal dialects wbicb possess the characteristics of both Wes- 
tern Hindi and Marathi, but these are mere mechanical mixtures— broken jargons, — 
which are not true intermediate forms of speech. We may consider Marathi as being 
fully established in the Nagpur plain at the foot of the Satpura Range. The northern 
hill dialects are described in Part IV of this Tolume, and are closely connected with 
Rajasthani. 


Two characters are employed for writing Western Hindi, — the Persian for some forms 

of Hindostani, and the Devanagari (with its current hands 
Written character. KaitM and Mahajani) for the other dialects. Neither of 

them need be described here. In writing the dialects in the Heranagari character, an 
important irregularity is observed in the employment of the letter ^ ra. When this is 
followed, in Tadbliam words, by the letter ^ ya or ^ wa, it does not take the form . 
Such compounds are written w '>'ya and ^ rwa, respectively. Thus (Braj Bhakha) 
mdryau, struck ; Bundeli rwdbd (Hindostani rona), to weep. 

The familiar Hindostani grammar may be taken as the standard of the grammars 
General grammatical charac- of all the Western Hindi dialects. Each is fully described 

iGl'IS'tlCS* 

in the proper place, and I here content myself with point- 
ing out one characteristic in which Western Hindi is pre-eminently typical of the 
Central Group of language. This is the analytic method of its construction, which will 
be dealt with at some length in the first volume of this Survey, and is only referred to 
here. Of all the languages of the group. Western Hindi is that which carries analysis 
to its furthest extreme. Its standard dialect has only one true tense (the present 
subjunctive) for its verb, and has only one true case (the so-called oblique form) for 
its nouns. Nearly all the other accidents of time and relation are expressed by the 
aid of participles, auxiliary verbs, or postpositions. 

The earliest date which Yule gives of the use of the word ‘ Hindostani ’ is 1616 
_ , , . .u . when Terry speaks of Tom Ooryate being proficient in ‘the 

Indostan, or more vulgar language.’^ We may also note 
that Terry, in his A Voyage to East India (1656), gives a brief description of the vulgar 
tongue of the country of Indostan, which will be found quoted below under J. Ogilby. 
So Eryer (1673) (quoted by Yule) says: ‘The Language at Court is Persian, that 
commonly spoken is Indostan (for which they have no proper character, the written 


Language being called Banyan).' It is evident, therefore, that early in the 17th century 
it was known in England that the Lingua Franca of India was this form of speech. 
On the other hand, another set of authorities stated that the Lingua Franca of India 
was Malay. So Ogilby in the passages quoted below. Again, David Wilkins, in the 
preface to Chamberlayne’s collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer (published 1715), 
explains that he could not get a version in the Bengali language, as that form of speech 
was dying out, and was being superseded by Malay. He therefore, for Bengali, gave a 

Malay version, written in the Bengali character. 

It is possible that Ogilby had less excuse than appears for his mistake, for Mr. 
Quaritch, in his Oriental Catalogue published in 1887, mentions a MS. Dictionary then 


1 See, for tHs and other quotations, jro5sora-y<)&s<)», s. vv. It is hardly necewaiy to remind 

the reader that in the 18th century Hindostani was commonly called ‘ Moors.’ 

, ; vot. IX, 'part; i> • ^ r '^: 
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in liis possession (No. 34,724 in the Catalogue)' which he douhnully 
.about 1630.’ This is a Dictionary of Persian, Hindostaui, Bnghsii, an 


dal<‘s as ‘ .Sural, 
and Port «gnes«‘, and 

he describes it as ‘ a great curiosity as being the first work of its kind. 1 1 was pi'ohaldy 
compiled for the use of the English factory at Surat. TJie Persian is uivan in Native 
and in Roman letters, the Hindostanl in Gujarati and Eoauin ietif.-rs.’ li is a siuall 
folio manuscript on Oriental tinted paper. 

The celebrated traveller Pietro Della Nallc arrived at Sural earl\ in lli...), .uid 
remained in India till November 1624, his hcad*c[uarters being Suidt .ind (oki. Ilis 
Indian Travels were published in 1663,^ and he has the honour of beiinj; th<‘ lirsi to 
mention the Nagari, or, as he calls it, Nagher, alphabet in lhiroj«‘. 1 1 e aho mmn ioned a 
language which was current all over India, like Latin in Europi', and whidi was writK'u 
in that character.® This is, however, probably Sanskrit, not Iliiuldstani. 

A Jesuits’ College was founded at Agra in the year 1(521), and lo il, in Ifirid, ennie 
Pather Heinrich Eoth.^ Here he studied Sanskrit, and wrote a grainmar of that 
language. He visited Rome in 1664, and afterwards rctarued to Agra, where he died 
in 1668. While in Rome he met Kirchor, who was then in thai city get! ini' flie ini- 
primatur for his QUm Illustrata, and gave him infonnution ri'gardiug the Xugarl 
alphabet which he incorporated in that work. It was published at Amsterdam in 16(57, 
and its fuU title was Athmasii Kiroheri e Soc. Jesu Ciirx.v Mouiuwniin giai {utrriti ((na 
profanis, nee non mriis Naturae et Artis SpeelacuUs, aliartimquc Nerum wemnrabHium 
Illustrata. Roth’s contributions (besides verbal information) euU'.isiod i»f 
a set of illustrations of the ten Avataras of Vishnu (nine of which li:i\e titles in both 
Roman and Nagari characters), and five plates, four of whieh deseriiie the Naira n 
alphabet (AKewmto Ilanscret), while the lift!) gives I lie Pater .\Wee and ilte 

Aue ilffflna in Latin, but written (incorrectly enough) in the Nagmi eharaeh'r. Tim 
Pater Noster begins as follows,— srrf^,. {sic) ^ %!%?(.’'' 

Iir 1673 John Ogilby, Cosmographer, puhliaiied in London — .-/.vm, the first tPurt. 
Being an Accurate BescrifUon of Persia, and the Sereral Prafinces Ihrrvuf. The 
Fast Empire of the Great Mogol, and other Parts of India. ; and their .ser, nd A ing- 
dotns and Regions : With the BenominaMons and Descriptions of the (Jlties, Darns, and 
Places of Remark therein contained. The various Customs, llahils, tteliglon, and 
Languages of the InhaUtants. Their Political Governments, and IFaif of (Joniinaree. 
Also the Plants and Animals peculiar to each Countrg. CoUceted and tran,s-lat,‘if from 
the most mdhentich Authors, and augmented tcith taler Ohsercaliims, itln.Hf rafmt vith 
notes and adorned with peculiar Maps, and proper Rcutpinres, On pp. ."»!), r.it, he 
deals with the Persian language and its three dialects, Xirazy, Ro.stazv, and iiarmazY. 
On p. 129 he takes up the subject of the Malay language, 'ife says,'‘ as tr* n hn! eon- 
eerns the Language of the Indians, it only differs in general from tlm Moors and IheMnlm- 
metans, but they have also several different Dialects amongst themselvi‘s. AmongHt all 

^ It lias since bccu sold, and I have failed to trace it, 

Yulo gwos 1C60-|3., (K.IH,..! fan!.,, llulUav, S,,..',,. m,n':,hv 

= See Professor Zachaiiae, in the Vienna Oriental ,Tournal, XVI, pp. 205 uud «. ‘ 

•* See Professor Zachariae, V. 0. J., XV. i)p. 318 and ff. 

_ ‘ All t-nis is taken from Professor Zachariae's article ahoro referred to. The rmresMitaiinn of <■,«•//,• )., iiW o-r ■ 

int<resting. Tho Italian pronunciation of the wor.l is represented by ^ ichSlh) in Belisattl’,s work UH .Ilioml kilt ' “ 
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their Languages, there is none which spreads itself more than the Malayan.’ He then 
proceeds to give a vocabulary of Malayan. He next rather wavers on this point, for 
(p. 134) he first quotes Pietro Della Valle to show that the same speech is used every- 
where, but the written characters differ. Next, he explains on Kircher’s (not Pietro 
Della Valle’s)^ authority that the word ‘ Nagher ’ is used as the name both of a language 
and of a character. He then goes on, ‘According to Mr. Edward Terry [see above] the 
Vulgar Tongue of Indostan hath great affinity with the Persian and Arabic Tongues : 
but is pleasanter and easier to pronounce. It is a very fluent language, expressing 
many things in few Words. They write and read like IJs, mz. from the Left to the 
Eight Hand.’ (This last remark shows that some alphabet akin to Nagari, and not the 
Persian, one, is referred to.) The language of the IS^obility and Ootuds, and of all public 
Businesses and Writings, is Persian, but ‘ Vulgar Mahumetans speak Turkish, but not 
so eloquently as the natural born Turks-. Learned Persons, and Mahumetan Priests, speak 
the Arabic. But no Language extends further, and is of greater Use than the Malayan 

The ISretherlands East India Comj)any have lately printed a Dictionary 

of the Common Discourse in that Tongue, as also the new Testament and other Books in 
the same Language. Moreover, the Holland Ministers in their several Factories in 
India, teach the Malayan Tongue, not only in their Churches, but Schools also.’^ 

In the same year we have Fryer’s much more accurate statement about Indian 
lairguages already quoted. 

In 1678 there appeared at Amsterdam the first volume of Henricus van Eheede tot 
Drakestein’s® Sortus Indicus Jlalaharicus adornatiis per JEC. v. R. t. J). The intro- 
duction contains eleven lines of Sanskrit, dated, in the Nagari character. The date 
corresponds to 1675 A. D. 

In Berlin in the year 1680, j\.udreas Muller, under the pseudonym of Thomas 
Ludeken, produced a collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer under the title of Oratio 
Oratiomim. S. s. Oratioms doniimcce Versioms praeter mithenticam fere ce.ntum, e&q^ne 
loiige emendcitius qnam antehac, et e probatissimis Aiitoribus potms quam prioribus 
Golleciionibns, jamque singula genuinis Lingua siici Qharacteribus, adeoque magnam 
JParteni ex Aere ad JEditionem a JBarnmio Magio traditae editaeque a Thoma Lude- 
Jcenio, Solq. JIarch. Berolini, ex Ojfficina Eungiam, Anno 1680.* The Barnimus 
Hagius mentioned herein as the engraver is also a pseudonym for Muller himself. In 
this collection Roth’s Baler Noster was reprinted as being actually Sanskrit, and not 
a mere transliteration of the Latin original. 

In 1694 there appeared a work on Chess by Thomas Hyde, entitled Sistoria 
SJmhUudiii On pp. 132-137 he gives twelve different Sanskrit words for t elephant ’ 
engraved in Nagari char acters. • 

1 So 0. Dapper’s Asia (putlislied in Datcli in 1672 j Q-erinan Translation, Niirnberg, 1681) in a passage wliich Ogilb.r has 
evidently translated in the above quotation. Professor Zaohaiiae, however, states f V. 0. J., XVI.) that so far as he has been 
able to discover, Kircher does not mention Naghcr at all. I have not seen Dapper’s work, hnt Ogilby certainly borrowed 

largely from it. ^ r'- ■ 

- I am sorry tliat I can give no due as to the Diitcli works mentioned. Perhaps some of my readers can, Ogilby 
appears to have (.‘onfuscd .India Proper with the Dutch Settlements in Further India; where, of course, Malay mis the JJngua 

'Fr(inca<. . ■ I-- : ■ ■ .. , . . r,'. 

^ See Professor Macdonell, in J. JS. A 6^, 1900, p. 350- The work appeared from 1678 to 1703 in twelve irolumes. 

^ Adclung; Mithri dates, VoL J. pp. 654 and fP. 

- Sec Professor Macdonell, J, B, A. 8., 1898, p- 136, Note 2, Another similar work by the same author appeared in the 
same year, entitled Historia B'erdUudrL See Prof. ZSaohariae in Fi 0. J., XY., quoted above. 
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So far we have dealt only with general notices or with the accounts ot the charac- 
ters in which Hindostani is written. With the commence, lucnt ol th< 1. th (,(uhu\, 
we find the first attempts at giving serious accounts of th(' language itself. According 
to Amaduzzi in his preface to Beligatti’s AlpMhekim .Bnmn/l/a/tino), is.v hidow), a 
Capuchin monk named Iranciscus M. Turonensis completed at Surat, in the year 
s, vixBi'B.ViScvi'pt JjBxicon ^^ 1 ^ 1 ( 106 -IndostanicaS, ill two parts, of In.luMu loui and tivi., 
hundred double-columned pages each. In Amaduzzi’s thm* it was still presmn ed in 

the library of the Propaganda in Rome, but %vhen I searched for it there in the year 


1890 it could not be found. 

We now come to the first Hindostani grammar. John Joshua Kettdaer (also 
written Kotelar, Eessler, or Kettler) was a Lutheran by religion, horn at hdhingen in 
Prussia. He was accredited to gliah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah (1708-1 712) and Jahandar 
Shah (1712) as Dutch envoy. In 1711 he was the Dutch East India Company’s 
Director of Trade at Surat. He passed through Agra both going to and coming from 
Lahore {via Delhi), but there does not seem to be any evidence available that he man- 
lived there, though the Dutch Company had a Paclory in that city subordinate to 
Surat. The mission arrived near Lahore on the 10th December 1711, ri-lurned to De.lhi 
with Jahandar Shah, and finally started from tliat place on the lit h October 1712, 
reaching Agra on the 20th October. Prom Agra they returned to Surat. In 1710 
Hetelaer had been three years Director for the Dutch Company at Surat . Ho was tlnui 
appointed their envoy to Persia, and left Batavia in July 1710, having iioeii thirty 
years in the Dutch Service or in the East Indies, He died of fever at tiambroon on tlic 
Persian Gulf on his return from Isfahan, after having hcon two days under mTcst, 
because he would not order a Dutch ship to act under the Persian Governor’s onhu-s 
against some Arab invaders.^ He wrote a grammar and a vocabulary of tin' ‘ Lingua 
hindostanica,’ which were published by David Mill, in 17'l-0, in bis SliHeellmtea 
Orientalia (see below). We may assume that they wore composed about the year 1710. 

In the same year there appeared another collection of versions of tin' Lm-il’s Prayer. 
Its author was John Ohamherlayne. It was published at Amsterdam, and had a [n'cl’acc by 
DavidWilkins, who also contributed many of the specimens. Its full liiU' was Orntio domi- 
nicain diver sas omnium fere Gentmm Linguas versa et projmis etij nsqne Lingiifte C/iarac- 
teribrn expressa, una cum Dissertationibus nonnuUis de Linguarum Orig'nie, rariisque 
ipsarum Permutaiionibus. Bditore Joa. Glumiberlanio Anglo-Britanno, liegiaa Sociefatis 
Londinensis Socio. Amstelodami, typis Guil. et David. Goerei, For our present 

purpose, it is sufficient to remark, with reference to tins cclelirated w'ork, t hat, if. ri'prodnccs 
PoWs Pater ISfoster, hut without making Muller’s error of imagining it to be Sanskrit. 

Maturin Veyssibre LaOroze was horn at Nantes in 1001. In 1097 In,' became 
Hbrarian to the Pdector at Berlin and died in that city in 1739. As librarian he kept 
up a voluminous correspondence on linguistic subjects with tlnj k*. arm'd nnm ol' his i ime, 
including David Wilkins, John Oliamherlayne, Zicgonbalg, and T. S. Bayer. This 
was published after his death under the title of Thesmri BpistoUci LnCroziam 
Bx Bibliotheca lordaniana edidit lo. JOvdovievs Bhlivs. Bipsiae, ,1743. In this we 
find him helping Wilkins and Ohamherlayne in the compilation of the Oratio Dominica 
just menti oned. For our present purpose, the most important letters are those to and 

"See G. A. Grierson, Proceedings A. S. B„ Hay, 1895. Of. Adelung, Mitiiridaies, Vol. I. p. 192. 
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from Theophilus Siegfried Bayer, one of the brilliant band of scholars who founded the 
Imperial Academy at St. Petersbui-g. In one of Bayer’s letters (dated June 1 1726) 
we find what are I beheve the first words of what is intended for BQndostani eyer 

pubfished in Europe.- These are the first four numerals as used by the ' Moo-ulenses 
Indi (X=Mchu; 2=-guu; Z—tray; 4= which are contained in a comparatiye 
statement of the numerals in eight languages. These numerals are, howeyer, not reaUy 
Hindostani. Quit, is an eyident misprint. The others are Lahnda or Sindhi (1=; 
Lahnda, Mk ; Sindhi, Uhu : 3=Lahnda, trail Sindhi, /re ; 4=Lahnda, cUr ; Sindhi 
cMri)} Two years subsequently, in the thfid and fourth yolumes of the Transactions of 
the Imperial Academy (for the years 1728 and 1729, published in 1732 and 1735 
respectiyely) we find Bayer busily deciphering the I^agari alphabet, first through means 
of a trilingual syllabary printed in China, which gave the Tibetan form of Nagari 
(Lantsha), eurrent Tibetan, and Manchu alphabets, and afterwards with the help of the 
missionary Schultze to be shortly mentioned.^ Einally, in INTovember 1731 LaOroze 
writes to Bayer that the character used for writing by the Marathas is called ‘Bala- 
bande,’ which, howeyer, he adds, hardly differs from that used by the ‘ Bramans ’ which 
is called ‘ Nagara ’ or ‘ Bewanagara.’ He then proceeds to show how, in his opinion 
the ‘ Balabande ’ alphabet is derived from Hebrew, basing his contention on the forms 
of the letters in Eoth’s Pater Noster as reproduced in Chamberlayne’s work. 

Our next stage is Mill’s Seleotae. Its fuH title is JDavidis MUM 

Theologiae B. ejusdemqm, nee non Antiqmtatum sacrarwm, ^ Linguarwm orientalivm 
m Academia Trajectina, Professoris ordinarii, Bissertationes seleotae, mria s. Littera- 
rum et Antiquitatis orientalis Capita exponentes et illmtrantes. Curis seomdis 
novisque Bissertationiim, Orationihm, et Miscellaneis Orientalilus auctae. Bugdmi 
Batavormn, 1743. To us its principal interest consists in the fact that, in the Miscella- 
nea Orientalia, he prints Ketelaer’s Hindostani Grammar and Vocabulary, which as 
we have seen, was written about the year 1715. He also gives some plates illustratln-^ 
Indian alphabets. Two illustrate the mgari character, and I am not certain from 
where he got them. The third is taken from Bayer’s essay in the Transactions of the 
Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, and shows the Lantsha, ordinary Tibetan and 
Manchu characters. The fourth illustrates the Bengali alphabet. The Miscellanea 
Orientalia are on pp. 456-622 of the work. Caput, P, Be Xingua Bindmfanica 
(pp. 455-488). Xatin, Binddstdni, and Persian Pocahulary (pp. 504-509). Xtymolo 
gicwtn Orientals harmonicum (a comparative vocabTilary of Latin, Hindostani, Persian 
and Arabic) (pp. 510-598). Except for the plates of characters, afi the Hindostani is 
in the Eoman character, the body of the work being written in Latin. The spellino* 
of the Hindbstani words is based on the Dutch system of pronunciation. Thus me 
. kid, ieei-, me kartsjoekce {mai kar ckukd), ieei ', misjm {mujke), imbi. The use of the 
Perso-Arabic alphabet for writing Hindostani is explained. In the two test points of 
the accuracy of all these old grammars (the distinguishing of the singular and of the 

1 Bayer gives the numbers more correctly on pp. 113 and ff. of Ms Kistona Begni Qroioorum Bactrimi Petro ]• 

. 1738. Here he gives tbe first ten- numerals botb. in tie Devanagarlobaracter, and in transliteration. The. latter runri' 

JieTcu ; % ddhu ; 3, tray ; 4, tgjar ; 5 , pangj ; 6. tscTie j 7 , fssaUe ; 8, aadgj ; 9, nao ; 10, ndga. He tells us that he ’ ot 
them from a native of Multan. I have to thank Professor Kuhn for di-awing my attention to this work. ^ 

2 Eegarding LaCroze and Bayer, see further paiticulars in G. A. Grierson, J, A, S. B., Yol. LXIL (1893) t T 

pp. 42andff« * ^P- » 
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, nnrl the use of nf‘m the ngvi if case), Kelihacr is rii'hl 

>t’sonal pronouns, anti ” 


i*ccogiu.se.s w/f/f (\i liieh he 


sjiells ///el and fu 
le use 


.. ‘Hirtranslation of tlio last may ho ajivoii as a s|iooi,„on .,1 il,o 
'translation of any EnroiKO" eaiigtmgf nilo II iiolOsiruii, ll mr.s as 


plural of the person*— i concl 

in the first and wrong m le ® ^ (tom) as plurals, lie has no idea of 

(tea) assingnta, and “^ 0.0 Gujar-JtOuso of to n.oa,, • tvo.' 

of«. On the other hand, he the HiodOstanI dee.oosioas aa„ eoajo.o- 

Ketelaer’s Grammar men Gommandments, the (haa'd, and the hord’s Praver 

tions, but also rersmns^ ,,, inav Ik 

in that language 
earliest known 

Mlons . — Taah hoeo teere nuom-- .tinre ItHmko niohth 

Emnmai e ± o-‘o, Wow mmcuiin ton .yindennu'---/iootir lifihiinarn iii’fL/ (lamkon 

ifoe mi« J • hamIco—Sjon mafkarfe <ip)u‘ korr^sihor oNkem - 

.mwi alrngiere ymuitnie- A,mie«. 

following the publication ol Kctolaers (.ramnior a|i|Hnnsl lleil ,,l the 

eekWpr milionary SchlJtzc, whoso name has lie™ tllrraily (htn. 

one The full title is Eeverendi Benjamin Bchril I zii A/iNMiomiril Hi'amjelioi 

^GZnvmitica^Bindostmica colleetis in diuturna in ter irnnloHlaum Cooimontlhwo iu 
instum Ordinem redactis ac Urga JBxemporum (sic) Luce pe if as is lU'giiiis nmsfans H 
Missimmriorirn ^sui consecrata. Mdidit ct do stmupiondo bartairannn lingaamo/i 
n u. yi^-pfahis D. Jb. Callenberg* Ihilae fhht {mmu^ cupi<»s 

dlediw/ Schultze was aware of the existence of Ketclam’H (Irauuuar, and men- 
tioned it in his preface. Schultze’s Grammar is in Jjatin. liindostani ntirds are given 

in the Perso-Arabic character with transliteration. llu‘ Xagari clinraeter (f/ni'H-mit/a- 

rko^ is also explained. He ignores the sound of thi' corehral letKn-s and (in Ins trails- 
literation) of all aspirated ones. Ho is aware ol the singular and plural forms <d‘fhe 

personal pronouns, hnt is ignorant oi the rise ol ne with I lie past (enw's of transitive 

verbs. 

Pom* years afterwards Johann Priedrich Pritz puhlislx'd tin* titprao/uitoistar with a 

preface hy Schultze. Its title runs Orientalisch-mid Oocidenltdhrhar >Spaa<dunaisfry, 
welcher nicht allein hundert Alph<^bete iielst Hirer Amsjjriiche, beg donen ,neisfeu 
Buropdisch-Asiatisch-AfricanisolMl Americaniseben Vdlckern nnd Na(.h>iengebrduch~ 
lieh Sind, Anch einigen Tahnlis polyglottis verscUedener Spraclicn nnd Zablen car 
Atbgen leget, Sondern mch das Gebef des Eerrn, in 200 kipraoben mil iVitud-ylrfen 
mit‘ dererselhen Characteren md Lesung, nach etmer Geogmjihischcn Ordmtng miflbei- 
let. Ans glaubtourdigen Auctoribus smammen getrageu, iml mil dnrtu ntUhigou Kn pjarn 
versehen. Beipdg,,Zufinden beg Christian FriediHch Gessnern. IT4S. hhniz’N botdv is 
a long way ahead of its predecessor Ohamherlayne’s. Part T. (pp. l.gio) ^/iv<«s inidihs of 
the alphabets of over a hundred different languages, with accounts of the mode, of u.m' of 
each. On pp. 120-122 we find described the use of tho Perso-Arabic aJphafmt. as 
applied to Hindostani. It may be noticed that all mention of the cerebral lett<n*s is 
omitted. On p. 123 we have the ‘ Heyanagram,’ on ■ p. 124 the ‘ Bulabandu,’ j ' 
pp. 126-131 the ‘ Akar Nagari, which are ^1 rightly classed together as I’ariom 
of the same alphabet, hnt the transliteration is often curiously incorrect, p 


:tnd on 
ious fm-rns 
'<«• Instance, 
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under ‘ Akar Nagari,’ ^ is transliterated dhgja, and it is explained that an n is always 
sounded before it and that the j is clearly pronounced as in the Arabic It will be 
seen that here the existence of cerebral letters is indicated. Except in the case of ‘ Akar 
Nagari,’ no attempt is made to distinguish between aspirated and unaspirated lettej-s. 
On p. 204 are given the Hindostani numerals from 1—9, and 10, 20, 30, etc., up to 90. 
They commence, Jek, do, tin, schaJiar, patsch, sche, sat, att, nan, das. Part II (pp. 
1-128) contains the versions of the Lord’s Prayer. On pp. 81 and 82 is given Schultze’s 
‘ nindostaniea sen Mourica sen Mogulsch ’ version in the Perso- Arabic character with 
transliteration. The latter begins, Asman-po^ o'ahata-so hamara Bap, twmara Nann 
paTc Jcarna hone deo, tumari Badaschahi ane deo, etc. The versions in the Nagari 
character are Eoth’s transliterated version, Sanskrit in ‘ Dewa-nagaram s. Hanscret,’ 
and Bhojpuri in ‘ Akar-lSTagarika ’ (the last two by Schultze). PinaUy, there are 
comparative statements of the words for ‘father,’ ‘heaven,’ ‘ earth,’ and ‘bread’ 
in all the languages quoted, and some other appendixes. The Hindostani forms 
of these four words are given as BaV, Asmdn, Sunnia, and Bosi (sic), respectively. 

Our next authority is Travels from St. Betersburg in Russia to diverse Barts of 
Asia. By John Bell. Glasgow, 1763. (New Edition, Edinburgh, 1806.) In Chapter 
12 of this work are given the Numerals of Indostan. 

Of much more importance is the Alphabetum Brammhanicum seu Indostanwm 
Universitatis Kasi. Romae, 1761. Typis Sac. Congregationis de Bropag. Fide. It is 
by a Capuchin Missionary named Cassiano Beligatti, and is furnished with a preface by 
Johannes Christophorus Amadutius (Amaduzzi). In this preface there is a very com- 
plete account of the then existing knowledge regarding Indian languages. It describes 
Sanskrit (wTP^cf) correctly as the language of the learned, and next refers to the 
‘ ’ or ‘ Beka Boli ’ or common tongue which is found in the University of 

‘ Kasi or Benarbs.’ It then goes on to enumerate the other principal alphabets of India 
which (except ‘ Nagri, Nagri Soratensis, or Balabandu ’) do not immediately concern us, 
Of more particular interest is his mention of a Lexicon Linguae Indostanicae w|iich 
was composed by a Capuchin Missionary of Surat named Pranciscus M. Turonensis, in 
the year 1704, the manuscript of which was then in the Propaganda Library in 
Home, and which Amaduzzi describes at considerable length. He also mentions a 
manuscript dialogue (? in Hindostani) between a Christian and a Native of India 
regarding the truth of religion, which was dedicated to the Eaja of Betia, in the present 
district of Champaran, by Josephus M. Gargnanensis and Beligatti, the author of the 
work we are now describing. The Alphabetum Brammhanicum is of importance as 
being the first book (so far as I am aware) in which the vernacular words are printed in 
their own character in moveable types. But not only are the Devanagari letters repre- 
sented by types, but even the Kaithi ones receive the same honour. Beligatti calls the 
Devanagari character the ‘Alphabetum expressum in litteris Universitatis Kasi,’ and 
after covering over a hundred pages with a minute description of its use (including the 
compound consonants), he goes on, on page 110, to deal with the ‘ Alphabetum pojiulare 
Indostanorum vulgo Nagri! This is, he says, used by all the natives for familiar letters 
and ordinary books, and for all subjects, whether religious or profane, which can be 

^ This postposition belongs to Dakhini Hindostaiu. 
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mitten in tlie ‘ «I.ST iWft holi ot vulgar tongue." lie tlieu gives n good .lesen,,- 

tion of the KaitM alphabet, -using moyeable types also lunr. I1i<‘ Ihk.K coik lu.lfs \ut h 
an account of the numerals and with reading exercises, liicse l.is< an li.ins lU l 
otih^J.^tmFater Noster&n^Ave Maria Deva-nagan, folbnual by Irnnsh.no.is 

of the Inyocation of the Trinity, the Lord’s Prayer, the Aye .M.ana, a lui Mh* Apust .-s' 
Creed into flindostani, in the same character.' Taking it alt()g('l bar, the 
Brammlianicum is, for its time, a wonderfully good piece o! work. 

'Wiih.ilvd Alphabehm Branmihanicimi the first stage ot II iticlosiau i J5i!ilinLn’:i|Hiy 
maybe considered to be completed. Hadley’s Grammar appoared in 177:1. and uas 
quickly followed by a number of other and better ones, Mich as tin' I'm-t ue'uose 
Gramatica Indostana {Vll^ ■■ t&t in adyance of Hadley), (lilehri.M’s nnnifn.ns unrks 
(commencing 1787), and Lebedetf’s Grammar (1801). The.se will all be bmmi behnv, 
each described in its proper place. Lobedetf’s work das<‘rvt‘s nmn- than :i iimm mitry on 
account of the extraordinary adyentures of its autlior. this remarkable m.ut ui\i‘''.iii 
account of Ms life in the preface of his book, from whicb we gaila-r i liat h<‘ hr-au his 
Indian career (apparently as a bandmaster) in the year 17ts5 at .Madras. Attm-a st.ay 
there of two years he migrated to Calcutta, whore bo met with ;i Pandit win. i, .aught him 
Sanskrit, Bengali, and Hindostani (or, as he called it, the Indian mixed dialect ), liis 
next attempt was to translate two English plays into Beinrali, and one of these was 
performed publicly with great applause (according to iis author) in 1705 ami antain 
in the following year. According to Adelungp he then ix'eame, theatrical ma mailer to 
the Great Mogul, and finally returned to England alter a stay of more th.-ui Inenly years 
in the East. In London he published his grammar, and made ilte aciptaintauee of 
Woronzow, the Eussian Ambassador, who sent him to Itussia. lb* uas employed in the 
Eussian Eoreign Office and was given a large subyeution towtirds fotimUng a Hauskrit 
press. I have no knowledge of any other works from Ids pen. It is jo be hoped, tor 
the sake of Ms patrons, that his knowledge of Sarnskrit and Bengali was greater than 
that of Hindostani which he displays in his grammar. Xoi only is its system of 
transliteration (^;ore Affiy i^oo<» — who is there) detestably incorn.'ct, Imt so is the wimle 
account of the grammatical structure of the language. The comdudiiig words of his 
preface show that he was not conscious of its imiierlections, and at the .same time throw 
a curious light on the morality of Europeans in Inditi at bis linn;. ‘Tin* Indian words 
in this work are . . . . so well ascertained as to l(.niv-(‘ no doubt., but. l he Ihiropeati 

learner, with a little assistance of a Bandit or Moonsldc, n;iy, evtm of ji Bebee-Hiiheh, 
cannot fail in a short time to obtain a knowledge of their [the o.ativi's’ j idioms, and to 
master the Indian dialects with incredible facility.’ 

Einally we may briefly refer to a few belated workn of (he e-ttriy period of intjulries 
into Indian languages, which appeared after HindOsMuj had begun to be seriously simlted 

1 Beligatti’s representation of this expression is more acenrate than Aitiailii/.r.iV, Imt, evi-n l)i« ii.'iv io.-akd 

down. CouTit de Gahernatis [Bolletino Haliano deaU Skidii Orienfitli.Twum, !87(!-77, j<p. -t-t, .t.’i) a iHtnuiiict 

Mora {mol dire Einiostani) adopera i caratteri devanagarid, Bague nu ■/mrvttm Dietiuminum induHl.umm dr 
Eominilus ut plurimumolvUs in Eutoria Indiica, hy the Panliinis ak ISnrthuh.niimMnMiii.mol in tlm x.-U paj;.- ns 
the author of the preface to the The work mentioned hy (joiml du (Uiln-riuitiK ie airpiih-w i.v in nod 

should belong to the latter half of the 18th century. 1 owe this reforenco to the kindncwf of Ti.-toliai i.u-. 

^ Mtth’idates,l.m. According to the same authority he washy biitb an I’kmiuo |i«;wijit, aud, on (u'ctmat of !»« 
musi^l talents, was ton up by Prince Kasumosky. who carried him to Ifedy. whew he b.vaiuo proludont tbo viuloMollo. 

He then wandered to Pans and London, where he took serrice under a Lord who went to India m Uovernor. 
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ia Calcutta. In 1782 Iwarus Abel published in Copenbagen Symphona SymfTiona, sive 
undecmi Linguarum Orientalium I>isco7's exMhita Conoo^'dia Tmmdicae videlicet, 
G)'anthmnioae, Telugioae, Smiscimtamicae, Maratliicae, Salahmidioae, Canmdcae, 
Hindostanicae, Guncanicae, Giitzm'’aUicae et Tegiianicae non, characte^dsticae, qmhis 
id expUcativoSm'monica adjecta esf JLatine. It is a comparative vocabulary of fifty- 
tliree words in these eleven languages. The words include parts of the body, heaven, 
sun, etc., certain animals, house, water, sea, tree, the personal pronouns and numerals. 

In 1791 there was published in Rome an anonymous work, with a preface by 
PauUnus a S. Bartholomaeo, entitled Alphabeta Indica, id esf Gi'anthamicim seu 
SansGi'damiGO-Malabaidciini, Indostanum sive J^anare^ise, Nagaideii^n viblgm'e, et 
TalenganiGum. It is a collection of these four alphabets, all in moveable types. 

Johann Christoph Adelung’s Mithi'idates Oder allgemeine Sprachenhunde mit dem 
Vater TJnser als Bpraoliprobe m bey nahe funfhundert Spi'aolien und Mimdarten may be 
taken as the link between the old philology and the new. A philologist so eminent as 
. this great writer could not fail to adorn whatever linguistic subject he touched, and, for 
its time, this work is a marvel of erudition and masterly arrangement. So far as 
Indian languages go, it sums up all (little it must be confessed) that was known about 
them at the end of the 18th century. In it ‘ Mongolisch-Indostanisch oder Mohrisch ’ 
{i.e., Urdu) (Vol. I. pp. 183 and ft.) and ‘ Rein oder Hoch-Indostanisch, Dewa ISTagara ' 
(pp. 190 and ff.) are jointly described as the ‘ Allgemeine Sprachen in Indostan.’ By 
‘ Rein oder Hoch-Indostanisch ’ are meant the various ‘ Hindi ’ dialects spoken between 
Mathura and Patna, but as an example is given the Lord’s Prayer in badly spelt 
Sanskrit. It is contributed by Schultze, whose nationality apparently prevented him 
from distinguishing between and Por instance, he spells bliojamm ‘podsanam.’' 
Vol. IV of the work consists of additions and corrections, and of a supplement by 
J. S. Vater. Further information regarding Hindostani will be found on pp. 68-63, 83 
(relationship of Hindostani to Romani), and 486 of that volume. 

SUMMARY OF IMPORTAiS^T EARLY DATES. 

A.D. 

1600. Bmpeeoe Akbae reigning. 

English East India Company incorporated. 

1602. Dutch East India Company founded. 

1605. Empbeoe Jahangir comes to the throne. 

1615. Embassy of Sir T. Roe. English factory established at Surat. 

1616. Earliest recorded mention of the Indostan language (spoken by Tom Coryate). 

1620. Jesuits’ College founded at Agra. English establish an Agency there. 

1623-24. Pietro Della Valle in India. 

1628. Emperor Shah Jahan comes to the throne. 

1630. ? Compilation of the Surat Dictionary of Persian, Hindostani, English, and Portuguese. 

1640. English factory established at Hugh. , ' 

1653. Heinrich Roth joins Jesuit College at Agra. 

1655. Terry’s Foj/a£i'e #0 East Iwc^’a published. Terry accompanied Sir T. Roe (1615). 

1658. Emperor AheangzEb comes to the throne. ' 

1661. Bombay transferred to the English crown. 

1663. Pietro Della Valle’s Indian Travels published. 

1664. Heinrich Roth visits Rome and meets Kircher. 

1667. China Tllustrata. LaCroze appointed Librarian at Berlin. 

1672. J. Fryer’s Travels in East India and Pereia commenced and continued to 1681. Published 1698. 

1672. 0. Dapper’s Asia published in Dutch. 

1673. J. Ogilby’s Asia. 

VOL. IX, PART I. c 2 
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A.D. 

1678. 

1680. 

1681. 

1694. 

1696. 

1698. 

1704. 

1708. 

1711. 

1712. 

1718. 
1715. 

1719. 
1726-29. 
1739. 

1743. 

1744. 
1745-58. 
1748- 
1754. 
1757. 
1759. 
1761. 

1772. 

1773. 
1778. 
1782. 

1786. 

1787. 

1788. 

1790. 

1791. 
1793. 
1798. 
1800. 
1801. 

1805. 

1806. . 

1807. 

1810. 

1811. 

1812. 

1813. 

1814. 


Heuricus van Elieede tot Drakestein’s Eortus Indims Malcthanms f.niHHciu'fii t.. i; ku.'. 

Andreas Miiller’s Oratio Oratiomim. 

0. Dapper’s Asia (German Translation) pnblislied at Niirnberg. 

Thomas Hyde’s Eistoria ShaJdludii. 

Charnoek founds Fort William in Calcutta. 

J. Fryer’s Travels in Hast India and Persia published. See li>72. 

Franciscus M. Turonensis completes his Lexicon Lmjnau Lidit.daiiinir. 

Empeboe Bahadub ^ah comes to the throne. 

Ketelaer’s embassy. 

Empeeob Jahandae Shah comes to the throne. 

Empeeoe Fabetjkh-Sitab comes to the throne. 

Ketelaer’s Grammar. The Oratio Dominica of Chamlierlayuo and VVilkin.i. 

Empbkob Mujammad Shah comes to the throne. 

Bayer’s investigations. 

Death of LaCroze. See 1667. Invasion of India by Nadir Shah. 

Mill’ B Dissertationes Selectae. Publication of Ketulacr’s ( '.nimnmr. .'uui-a ! tin A , . iinpvimi 
publishes a Bengali Grammar and Vocabulary at Li.slion. 

Sohultze’s Qrammatica Eindostanica. 

Schultze’s Bible translations. 

Empeeob A^mad Shah comes to the throne. Fxdtz’B Sprarhmdstttr [uihli'-lK il. 

Empeeoe ‘AlamgIe II. comes to the throne. 

Battle of Plassy, 

Empeeoe Shah ‘Alam II. comes to the throne. 

Alphabatum Brammlianicum. Third battle of Panipat. Di'fcnt of tint .MnritihnH hy .ytnnMl 
ghah Durrani. 

Waeeen Hastimgs, Goybenoe op Bbnoae. Hadley's Graniniar iiuldifiimt!, 

Fergusson’s SindOstani Dictionary published, 

Gramatica Indostana published at Disbon, 

Iwarus Abel’s Symphona Symphona. 

Maeqhis op Ooenwallis, Goveenoe GENBlUr,. 

Gilchrist begins publishing. 

The Indian Vocabulary published in London. 

Harris’s Dictionary of English and Eindostany. 

Alphabeta Indica published at Boms. 

Sir John Shore, Goternoe Gbnebai,. William Carey limtis itt Cniratla. 

Lord Moenington (Maeqois op WEi/r.E,si,Ev), Qotbr.noe 
R obert’s Indian Glossary. 

Lebedeff’s Grammar. Carey’s first Bengali New Testament printoil. 

Maeqois op Coenwaleis, Second time Goveenoe Genkbai,. W, Himtoi-’s irfui>diiii..H ..f th« .’s'ea 
Testament into Hindastani. Done with the aid of Muhammad Fiirat and O! Ill r friu 

Publication of first Tolume of- AMnng's MithridfUim^ Htmry Miunyfi arrives bi Inaiii, hihI rnin* 
mences translation of New Testament, 

Earl of Minto, Governor General. 

Henry Martyn’s Urdu translation of New Testament, the basis of all Hul.-c-jurnt v.r -i-.i-h. rum- 
pleted in manuscript with the aid of Muhammad Fitrat, 

Carey publishes a Hindi New Testament. 

Fire in Serampore Press. Henry Martyn’s version of the Now Te-tuiimnt d-hir-v.-d b. f.„v 


Bari, op Moiea (Maeqcis op Hastings), Goveenoe Gknku.if,. 
in Hindu 

Henry Martyn’s translation of the New Testament into Huahistau, isHuod. < ’ar 
Testament in Hindi. 


pijhli'dfr |||*< 


|» 




Of the dialects of Western llindO.stanl hre thus.- uhi.-!. 

Authorities. ^i3,Te received most literary cull ure. Kauiuiji is mi like 

.y ■, Bhaklia, that it hardly deserve , h stunt raft* lufuiien. 

I only refer to it as its separate existence is popularly recoi'uised. Some few werk.s have 
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been written in Bundeli, but none of them hare been critically edited. Indeed, this 
important dialect has been almost entirely ignored by students. Eyen Dr, Kellogg 
does not describe it in his Grammar. Kanauji and Bundeli are therefore hardly 
mentioned in this bibliography. Nearly all the entries refer either to Braj Bhakha or 
do one or other of the yarious forms of Hindostani. 

The following Bibliography is diyided into four sections : — 

I. — General — This deals with works giying a general account of tbe language or of 
•one or more of its dialects, including works dealing with the subject from the point of 
yiew of comparatiye philology. 

II. — Grammars, Dictionaries, and other helps to the student. — I haye endeayoured 
to make this as complete as possible up to the date of the Mutiny. After that I haye 
■selected, perhaps in a somewhat arbitrary fashion. 

ITL. — Seleotions, Collections of Scattered Pieces, and Collections of Proverbs. — This 
includes some Headers put together mainly for students. 

lY . — Texts.— 'S.QXQ, with a few exceptions, I haye confined myself to works which 
haye been more or less critically edited by European scholars. It would haye been 
impossible to enumerate the huge mass of texts which haye issued without any attempt 
at editing from the natiye presses of India. Eor them, the reader can consult Mr. 
Blumhardt’s Catalogues of Hindustani and Hindi works in the British Museum Library, 
•and of the same in the India Office Library. These are all published separately, and can 
be obtained at a moderate price. To this section I haye added an appendix giying a 
list of early translations of the Scriptures into the yarious dialects of Western Hindi. 

In each of the first three sections, all the works of one writer are grouped together, 
u,nd each writer is arranged in order of the date of the first work mentioned under his 
name. In the fourth section writers are arranged alphabetically. 

In tlie following lists 1 have taken special care to include everything written by Grarcin de Tassy. In this 
respect I have to acknowledge the assistance which has been kindly rendered to me by Monsieur 
J. Vinson. With his help I trust that I have been able to offer a not unworthy tribute to the 
memory of the great French scholar : — 


Section I.— GrENEBAL. 

AdNOT, Sandford ; and Forbes, Duncan, — On the Origin and Structure of the Hindoostanee Tongue, 
or General Language of British India. London, 1828. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Hi^liodore, — Memoire sur les B articular lies de la Beligion Musulmane dans 
VInde. Reprinted from Journal Asiatique, Paris, 1831 : 2nd Bdn., Paris, 1869. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph HiLiODORS, — Notice sur les Fetes populaires des Sindous, d'apres les Omrages 
hindoustanies. ’Reprinted from the Journal Asiatique. Pari d, 1834. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Hisliodore, — Notice sur des VStements avec des Insci'iptions a rales, ^ersanes, et 
hindoustanies. Journal Asiatique. Paris, 1833. (Reprinted in 1878 in the Me moire sur les 
Nom-s propres, etc.) ■ 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph HeliOdore, — Histoire de la Litterature hindoui et hincloustani, par M. Garcin 
de Tassy — Tome 1,^ Biographie et Bibliographie, Paris (printed under the 

Auspices of the Oriental Translation Committee of Great Britain and Ireland), 1839, Tome II., 
Bxtraits et Analyses, ^6. 1847. Seconde edition . . . augmentee. 3 tom. Paris, 1870>71. 

(Reviewed by Ed. Lancerean. in Journal Asiatique, IV., ix. (1847), pp, 447 and ff. Also Anon.j 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen] andischen Gesellschaft, I. (1847), pp. 360 and ff.). 

•Garcin de Tassy, Joseph H:^liODORE,^ — Les Auteurs hindoustanis et leurs Ouvrages d^apres Biographies 
originates, par M, Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1855 (Extiract from the Revue Contemporaine, T. 
xxii.) : 2nd Edn. Paris, 1868. 



ntahs Vivantes. Paris, 1850 (4 pp.). IH-.l Pi’-)- I-- P-'; ; ' ' ’ , 

(16 po), 1866 (8 pp.), 1857 (10 pp.), IH5U C!'' pp.l. ( I ■ p,^^; 1 

15 pp), 1862 (20 pp.). 1863 (31 pp.), (27 fp. , H-;- (:;■ 

) 1^868 (73 pp.), 1869 (38 pp.). 2nd Kditinn n! inv,vd,n.r, u.Hirr I'.m . L. - 
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Gabciij PE Tasst, Joseph Tal^X^ >' I'Ar.vlr'’-'' ‘l‘- ... 



■ .. 

by S. fallon and MooBSl.ee .Kareem ooddeeB. 

GabCXE be Tassx, JoprinCr-i-s; -nu. .latn, 

AsiaUque,IV.,-i. (Ib^oj, pp „y.mbri- <U‘ I'luatiM uu :='u- r ib- .•^n h u.< < . 

■:...: ....a...'. um:.,., , 

(SppO? 1855 (16 
December (15 

etlaLuJratur6hindomtanie.sdelS50a'l86fJ. ram, IS .4. ^ 

Gaeoie TaStI’Sh .s-«r lex pr,q.r,; W Tli,:, -.umd.un,, Varm, 

GAECXE i '-.m, ! b.-.l. 

Gaecie be Tasst, JoSEWi H£:li 0 B 0 EE, —D4-C0«« * 1/. (lumv ,h hmy v i,< ./ , .• 

27 Fevrier 1865. Paris, 1867. _ , 

Gaecie be Tasst, Joseph H£uobore,— O n(/M«! c^ P(r««/o» d-- 

Rationale de I’Inde. (Momoire do I’Acadmio do t'ami.) Luon, Hi ! . 

Gaecie BE Tasst, Joseph H£liodoee,— S ee Bland, N. ; lUdomdn. Fmm;ois. 

Ss’iO^-Kkm, W. S.,— The Urdu language and Lit emtnnu Vidmlln h'ri'wn-, \ ol, 1\. (l.-Kti , 

Bhtees, W.!— Tiie Jffiwdi liaMffMage ; TtoTOSon’s (Jaku/lu. Hm'wr, VuL IX. (IS.HJ (Nm. t.H, 

'I I" r ‘ 

Beetband, Ii’Abb :^, — NofAce sur }^lusieurs Otwragei^ hvudmcw f/ lanthnsftMt'if n*! atvijr.^ iii^ i Ih^rh^', 

Journal Asiatique, IV ., (1850), pp* 25Ji atid ft*. 

Kat Bey. W.,—0w i/ie OonmcMon of the Batim and Aernmiiv** timi Hiiidiu^ani, 

Journal of tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol XXI* (1B52), p|h 1115 i4ii*i tb 
Bland, 'E.,—LeUre a M. Oaroin de Tassy^ sur Manoud, Poeta puyan H hind^^Hi. J ^nruni AffiaUqn*^, 

ii. (1853), pp. 356 and &. 

Zenkeb, De. TE.,—BihUotheca OrientaUs, Mamiel de Mldiugraqdda (itieHiaie. I - /, i L, P'^ui^nuL^ 

’ JjiUerature de V hide 

Zenkeb De, Th ., — Neueste IlindiistanhLiterakir, ZeUscJivlft Aat Deiilw'btni MurginiliatdiMdien 

’ scbaft, VoL XIX. (1865), pp. 599 and it 

Moeist, John , — Inqtdryinto the PJnstence of a piire Pimlrr in HuniaKUfHi. I Height uf tin" 

Royal Irisb Academy, VoL’VIII., Ft. ii. (1862), pp. 197 ami fi, 

MoEiSY, John , — On Hindustani Syntax, Ih,^ Vol IX., Pt. ii-L (18i»d), pp. 2t»3 ami IT. 

■ BajSndea ,Lal Mitea , — On the Origin of the Jlindm Language and ifn /m tFrdn 

■ Journal oi ite A.Bmtio Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXIIL (1864), pp» 4t?4 mvl IT, i 4Hi^ iiiai IT. 

. 'BiAMES,- J .,' — Outlines of a Plea for the Aratm Bhmeui in n^lrial 11 1 'ddnHhinl, Junrnai *4 tlie Ahialif 
Society of Bengal, Vol XXXV, (18G6), Pi I*, pp. 1 ami IT* 

Beames, J .,^ — On the AraUo Element in official Ilindtmtariu Vol XXXV!. ( lh^;7 ), 1*1. f., p|>. Ml 
and 

Beames, J *,' — On the Present Position of Old Hindi in Otieufal .Pkilolngg, [tidinn Ahflganr^i, \14* L 

(1872), p. 2. 

2 ,'—-Gomfarative Grammao* of the Modern Aryan Lmigmgen nf India; a*//, l/li,//, IhuPiuid^ 
Sindhi, Gujarati, MarathidOriyar and BengaK, ThvmYoh* Loialon lH79«7y. 

Geowss, P. S ., — Some Ohjeciions to the modern 8iyh of Ofikial HindmiuM, dnufeni uf tlio Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXV. (1866), Pi L, pp. 172 and it 
Geowse, P. 'S.,— On the Non-Aryan Element in Hindi S:peeoL Indian AnfigiHtfij, Vol I (.1872,). P lOll 
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Oeowse, E. S.5 — The Etyonology of local Names in Northern India, as exemiolified in the District of 
Mathura. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. XLIII. (1874), Pt. I., pp. 324 and E. 

Geowse, P. S., — Common Hindustani, Bengal Magazine, Yol. II. (1874), pp. 239-245 (Advocates Hind! 
as against Urdu, as the language of the courts and of missionaries). 

Hoernlb, a. P. Rudolf, — Essays m Aid of a Gomjgarative Grammar of the Gaurian Languages, Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. XLI., Pt. I. (1872), pp. 120 and E. ; Yol. XLII., Pt. I. 
(1873), pp. 59 and E . ; Yol. XLIII., Pt. I. (1874), pp. 22 and E, 

Hoeenle, a. P. Rudolf, — A Gom^jgarative Grammar of the Gaudian La7iguages, with special reference to 
the Eastern Hindi, Accompanied hy a Language Map and a Table of Alphabets, London, 1880. 

Hoeenle, a. P. Rudolf, — A Gollection of Hindi Roots, -ivith Remarhs on their Derivation and Glassifica- 
tion — Calcutta, 1880, and Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, Yol. XLIX. (1880), Pt. I., pp. 
33 and ff. 

Campbell, Sie G. — Specimens of Languages of India, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes of Bengal, 
the Geniral Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta, 1874 (Hindee on pp. 2 and ff.). 

‘ Insafi,’ — Sir George Gampbell on Vernacular Education. The Oriental, Yol. lY. (1875), pp. 83 and E. 
(On the value of the Urdu language compared with that of Hindi). 

Bate, J. D., — Notes on the Hindi Language. Galcutta Eevieia, Yol. LXI. (1875) (No. 120, Art. 11). 

BEAifDEETH, B. L., — The Gaurian compared ivith the Romance Languages. Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Yol. XI. (N. S.) (1879), pp. 287 and ff., 835 and E. 

Deloecle, PEANgois , — Catalogue des Livres Orientaux composant la Bibliotheque de M. Garcin de Tassy ; 
Sibivi du Catalogue des Manuscrits hindustanis, persans, arabes, fibres. Paris, 1879. 

Ltall, (Sie) 0. J., — Hindustani Literature. (Article in Bncyclopeedia Britannica, 9th Edition, Yol. XL^ 
pp. 843 and Edinburgh, 1880. New edition, revised and augmented in id., 11th Edition, Yol. 
XIII, Cambridge, 1910. 

'Scott, Rev. T., — Hindustani Poets and Poetry. Calcutta Preview, Yol. LXXII. (1881), p. 185. 

Muhammad Husain (Azad), — J (Ab-e JHaydt). [An account of well-known HindSstanl poets and 
their writings.] 2nd Edition, Lahore, 1883. (I have failed to trace the 1st Edition.) Another 
Edition (? 3rd), Lahore, 1899. 

Bhandaekae, (Sir) Ramkrishna Go pal, — Development of Language and Sanshrit. Joibrnal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch), Yol. XYI. (1883-85), pp. 245 and E. 

Bhandaekae, (Sie) Ramkrishna Gopal,— -PaK and other Dialects of the Period. Ib. pp. 275 and E. 

Bhandaekae, (Sie) Ramkrishna Gopal, — Relations between Sanskrit, Pali, the Prakrits and The Modern 
Vernaculars, lb, pp. 314 and E. 

Bhandaekae, (Sir) Ramkrishna Gopal, — The Prakrits and the Apabhramsa, Ib. Yol. XYII. (1887-89)? 
Pt. I., pp. 1 and flc. 

Bhandaekar, (Sir) Ramkrishna Gopal, — Phonology of the Vernaculars of Northern India, Ib. Pt. 11.^ 
pp. 99 and E. 

Bhandaekar, Sie Ramkrishna Cxopal, — Wilson Philological Lectures on Sanskrit and the Derived Lan- 
guages, delivered in 1877, by R. G. Bh. Bombay, 1914. This is a reprint of the five preceding 
articles, with important additions. 

Kellogg, S. H., — On. the origin of certain Rajpi^ forms of the Substantive Verb in Hindi, by Prof. S. H* 
Kellogg, Toronto, Can. Povceedings of the American Oriental Society, October 1888, pp. svii* 
andfE. In Yol. XI Y. of the Journal of the A. 0. S. 

Blumhardt, j. P ., — Catalogue of Hindustani Printed Books in the Library of the British Museum, 
London, 1889. Supplementary Catalogue (1889-1908), by the same. London, 1909. 

Blumhardt, J. P., — Catalogue of the Library of the India Office. Vol. II,, Part II., Hindustani Boohs* 
By J. P. B. London, 1900. Vol. II., Part III., Hindi, Panjabi, Pushtu, and Sindhi Books, By 
the same. London, 1902. 

Blumhardt, J. P., — Catalogues of the Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, and Pushtu printed Books in the Library 
of the British Museum. London, 1893. Sibpplement ary Catalogue of Hindi Books (1893-1912), 
by the same. London, IvUS. 

Grierson, (Sir) G. A., — The Modern Vernamlar Literature of Hindustan. Calcutta, 1889. 

Grierson, (Sir) G. A.,— On the Early Study of Indian Vernaculars in Europe. Joimial oi the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Yol. LXIT., Pt. I. (1893), pp. 4il^'ndE.:cf. TEZk,/E.,-~~De%primiStudi 
sulle Lingtbe indostaniche alle note di G. A. Grierson : also Grierson, G. A., in Proceedings, 
A. S. B., May, 1895. / 

'Grierson, (Sir) G. A.— The Phonology of the Modern Indo- Aryan Vernaculars. Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Yol. XLIX. (1895), pp. 393 and ff. : Yol. L. (1896), 
pp. i. and Reprinted, Leipzig, 1895-96. 
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Geiehson, (SiE.) G. A., — On certain suffixes in the Mo Jem Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, Zeitsclirift fur 
Vergleichende Sprachforschung auf dem Gehiete dor indog ermanischen Sprachen. Vol. XXXYIII^ 
(XVIII.) (1903)j pp. 473 and Reviewed by A. F. R. Hoernle in the Journal of tbe Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1903, pp, 611 and 

Grierson, (Sir) G. A., — A Bibliography vf Western Hindi, including Hinddsianz. Indian Antiquary , 
Vol. XXXII. (1903), pp. 16, 59, 160, 262. 

Grierson, (Sir) G. A. — Article ffincZosMm in Vol. XIII. of the Encyclopcedia Britannica, Eleventh 
Edition, Cambridge, 1910. 

RoSENj Friedrich . — Die Indarsalha des Amanat. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Hindu st ani~ Liter atur,. 

Inaugural-Dissertation, Leipzig, 1891. (Contains remarks concerning the HindostanI Drama- 
and Theatre, a biography of Amanat and his son, notes on the language of the Indarsabha,. 
and a German translation thereof), 

Altaf Hqsain (HalI), — She^r o sjid^iri (Poetry and Poesy), [This is the long introduction (pp. 228) 
to the Dlwan-e Hall, but is quite independent of that work. It constitutes a modern Urdu 
Poetica.) Cawnpore, 1893. 

Br^al Auguste, — Les Mots anglais dans les Journaux hindoustanis. Memoire de la Societe de Linguis- 
tique de Paris. T. VIII. (1894), pp. 166 and ff. 

Xbdu’l-qadie, Shbkh, — The New School of Urdu Literature, A critical study of Mali, Azad, Nazir Ahmed,. 

Pat an Nath Sarshar, and Abdul Halim Sharar, with an Introductory Okapter on Urdu Litera- 
ture, by Shaikh Abdul Qadir, B.A. ... , Panjab Observer Press, Lahore, 1898. 

Weitbreoht, Ret. H, U., — The Urdu New Testament, A History of its Language and its Versions,. 
London (British and Foreign Bible Society), 1900. 

Weitbreoht, Ret. H. U . — A Descriptive Catalogue and Review of Urdu Christian Literature, 1902-1907 
Lahore, 1908. 

KasI Prasad, — Hindi Vydharan-ke kuohh A7hso-par Bichdr, Ndgarz-Prachdrim Pattrikd, Vol. VII., p. 
146. Benares, 1903. 

Temple, Col, Sir R. T., — Hindustani in the XVIIth Century, Indian A7itiqua7‘y,Yo], XXXII. (1908),. 
p. 239. 

GanSs BiharI Misra, Stam BiharI Misra, and SukdEt BihahI Mi§ra, — Hindi-Navaratna. (An 
account of the lives and works of the nine chief Hindi Poets). Allahabad, 1910. 

GanES BiharI Misb^, Siam BiharI Misra, and SukdIt BiharI Misra, — Misra-bandhu-vincda. (A 
complete history of Hindi literature). Three Vols. Khandwa and Allahabad, 1913. 

Bayer, T, S., — See LaCroze, Maturin Vejssiere, in Introduction. 

Chamberlatne, J., — See LaCroze, Maturin Veyssiere, in Introduction. 

Fallon, S. W. — See Garcin de Tasf^y, Joseph Heliodore. 

Forbes, Duncan, — See A mot, Sandford. 

KarImu'd-dIn, — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 

Lanceeeau, Ed., — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 

Newbold, T. J., — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 

ScHULTZE, Benj., — -S ee Fritz, Johann Friedrich, and Adelnng, Johann Christoph, in Introduction. 

Vater, J. S., — ^See Adelnng, Johann Christoph, in Introduction. 

Wilkins, Datid, — See LaCroze, Maturin Veyssiere, in Introduction. 

ZiEGENBALG, — See LaCroze, Maturin Veyssiere, in Introduction. 

Section II.— GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, and other helps to the student. 

Ketelaer, Jo. Joshua, — See Introductory Remarks (1715). 

SOHULTZE, Benj., — -See Introductory Remarks (1744). 

Hadley, George, — Grammatical Remarks on the practical and vulgar Dialect of the Indostan Language^. 

commonly called Moors, with a Vocabulary, English and Moors. The Spelling according to the 
Persian Orthography, wherein are References between Words resembling each other in Sound, and 
different in Significations, with literal Translations and Explanations of the Compounded Words % 
and Gircumlocutory Expressions, for the more easy Attaining the Idiom of the Language. The- 
whole calculated for the common Practice in Bengal, London, 1772; 2nd Edition, London, 1774; 
3rd Edition, corrected and enlarged with familiar Phrases and Dialogues, London, 1784. Fourth 
Edition, London, 1797. Fifth Edition, A compendious Grammar of the current corrupt Dialect cf 
the Jargon of Hindoostan (commonly called Mooi's), with a Vocabulary, English and Moors, 
Moors and English, with References between Words . . . , , with notes descriptive of 

various Customs and Manners of Bengal . • . . by G. H. Corrected and much. 


wmtms HKBi. 


If 


enlargc-d hy Ifolmminsd Fitral a XatiTe of Lucknow* Lcsnlcr., lf‘l. AnctLer Eiiiiorj, 
LeniluB, 18C4, Screnili Editioiij eorrcctfed^ improved and m’jcii eiuargt L Lon Ion. lA In 

Hadlet, G toilet, — A slort i^rammar of :h€ 3Ioc^fi Ltnjnage. 17TC^. 

FSB-irs^ON, J., — -i ln^tv;njTy rf the IIiiA:stan Lan^jimije, T.^£hfJsh eini Ilihh sfan 11 i‘i 

ani English, To tcUeh u prtf^eJ ti Gmmmar of the Hlul.st i . , Lnmlcm ITTr. 

iJloi!3.an cLaraeters,) 

Axon ., — GramatiCii JuJastaha a 3iai^ vulgar qm: $€ prarfim m Imyerr .T j>^v' 31 j'l cf.rt^ai ::s 
fuuitQS rsrerehd s Fairer JiLsskimriGs do dkio Imperlo, Em Ttema, 177S. Xa Etta!i;pena da 
Sagrada CongregaeaS de Propaganda Fide* S€c»3nd Edition* Lisli>a, 1*^*^. 

GitCHBiST, John JJonxHWiCE ,- — A Ihc:i uary,^ Euglhh and Tfiutkostaiwe^ ik wlkL tie W:^U nn w.arAJ 
with their disHnguuhmg Fntiah at Ili'Auwee, Arahk, aul Penian^ ivith 4?; A/j.€Uih'r, \Jn tlie 
Homan eliaracter.) Calcatta, 1757-9t», llindoost anee I^lublogg, fom[nii:hj a Lkihnirij 
English and Hind' :$fdh€e^ als' Jlvi<i:is:>ihte and English : u-itk a Gfiimmatkal Inir .dntt'kM, 
Second Edition, with mariv additions and impi’fA'ement^, bv Tli. Eoebiirk. Edinbargli, 151 A 
Tlie same witb a Gnaamatieal Intr* dncilan. (Ki^maa clia!a4.nc*r&,) London, i^L^3. 

GilC HEIST, JOHX BOETH'wiCK ; — A Grammar of the Iliudo sianee Languagt, or Pari Third of Yohme 
Pir si of a System of Mindoostanee Philology, Calcutta, i70iL 

Gilchbist, John Boethwick,- — The Chherdal Lmgukt, tin eaBy and familiar IniroduHion to ihe prgmiar 
Language of Hindoostmh comprising the Eudiments cf the icifh aw eriensire Voeaimlary , 

English and ITindoosianeej and Hindoosianee and Engliih : fa which i# the Efigliili and 

Hindoos! anee pari rf the Ariidei of IFcir (from IF. Sretfs translaiwn)^ utik praeiical Notes and 
Ohservations. Calcutta, 1798. 2iii Edition, Calcutta, 1802. 

Gilchsist,' John Boethwics, — The Antifargomsij or a short Introdmtion to the Ilindfyjs^ame Lmignage 
(called Jfoorir), 'comprising the Mudtmenii of that Tomjue, tcirh an e:r^€:i$ii>: Vjcahulary English 
mui Hindooiiamee^ mid HmdoQsianee and English, Calcutta, 1500. [This is pmrtlj an abriilg* 
ment of The Oriental InngmsfT 

GincHEisT, JoHX Boetewice, — Hindi Exercises JOT the drst and second Examinathm in Hindoo sianee^ Mt 
ike College of Fori William, Calcutta, ISOl. 

Giicheist, John Boethwick. — New Theory of Persian Verbs, imth their Himkmfame SymnyfAM im 
Persian and English^ pnblisEed under the direction of J. B. G. Calcatta, 1601. 2nd Edition 
1804 . ^ 

Gilchfjst, John Borthwick, — The Strangers East India Guide io the HindfjOiianee^ or graml papular 
Language cf India (improperly called Moors). Calcutta 1802* 2iid Edition, London, 1808. 
StrangePs hifalUble EasLlndia Guide, or Hmdoosianm Multum in Parto, as a gramjmiie&l 
Compendium of the grand popular and military Language of all India (hug, bui miproperly, 
called the Moors or Moorish Jargon), London, 1820. This is a Third Edition of the prwding^ 
(All in the Roman character.) . 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick* and Mie Abdu’l-las MiseIn, — The Hindee Manual, or Cashei rf ; 
foniptled for the Use of the Hindoosian Pupils, under the direoimi and saperintendenre of Johi 
Gilchrisi, hj Meer Gbdnllah Miskeen, Calcntta, 1802. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — Practical OutHms, or a Shetch of Eifukmianee Orth’vp^y i« the Momm 
: charmiers, Calcutta, 1802. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwicr ,’ — The Hindee Raman Orihoepical VUimatmij ur a syprmadr^ durnmimMike- 
View of Oriental and Occidental tuibh Soumh on fixe i and practhal Frmdpksf for the Law* 
guages of the East, exemplified in the popular Story cf Suhnniula XatuL Calcatta, ib04 Tke 
Hindee-Roman Orihoepical EUhmium exemplified in 100 Auccdoies, Tales, 

Jests, etc,, of Hindmsianee Story Tellers, London, 1520, 

Gilchrist, John Borthvtics:, — lAt^lig-e Hindt], The Sindm ^loraLFrectpior ; mid Perman Selolar's 
shortest Road to the Hindoostanee Language, or vke versa ; iramlated, eomplkd and arranged hy 
learned Natives in ike Hindoostanee Deparimenf, im the College cf Fort William, under the 
direction and superintendence of J. B. G. Calcatta, 1S03. (In the Persian character.) The 
Hiniee MoraLPrecepior, or Budimanial Prtimplm of Fersimi Grmtimr m the EirMJvOitunee 
Scholars shortest Road io the Persian language ^ * * , • including ike Pundnamn, with an 

Hindoostanee literal versiou, London, 1821. (Mostly in the Roman character. A Reprint of 
the preceding.) The Eindee-Perdc and English VmahuUry connected imrk ike Mudimmia! 
Principles of Persian Grammar, Xendon, 1821. (This forms Part IL of the preceding.) 

Gilchrist, John Boethwioe, — MMee-AraMc Mirror ^ or improved praclim! Table qf mcM Ambw IFord^ 

■ as are iniimately connected -mih a dm EmwMge of the Ilimlmdanm iMugmge, Calcnt^ 18)4. 
vox*. IX, part 1. © 
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Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — The British-Indian Monitor^ or the Anii-jargonist^ Stranger^ s Guide, 
Oriental Linguist, and various other Worhs compressed into a Series of portable Volumes, on the 
Bindoostanee Language, improperly called Moors, with considerable Information respecting 
^Eastern Tongues, Manners, Customs, etc* By tli© Aiitkor of Hindoostanec Pkilology, etc. 
Edinburgli, 1806. (Boman characters.) 

Gilchrist, John Borthwice, — Dialogues, English and Bindoostanee, calculated to promote the colloquial 
Intercourse of Europeans on the most useful and familiar Subjects, with the Natives of India, upon 
their Arrival in that Gauntry, (In Bo man ckaracters.) Second Edition, Edinburgh, 1809. 
Third Edition, including tbe Articles of War, London, 1820. Eourtb Edition, London, 1826. 
[The dialogues are intended to illustrate the grammatical principles of the Stranger’s East India 
Guide. An Appendix contains the Sahuntald (^Suhoontula Natuh) of Kazim Ali Jawan,] 

Gilchrist, John Boethwick, — Grammar of the Bindoostanee Language. Calcutta, 1809. 

Gilchrist, John Boethwick, — The General East India Guide and Vade-Mecum. London, 1825. 

Gilchrist, John Boethwick, — S ee also Bahadur XliHnsaini. 

Anon., — The Indian Vocabulary, to which is prefixed the Forms of Impeachments. London ( J ohn Stock- 
dale), 1788. 

Balfour, F., — A Table containing Examples of all the different Species of Infinitives and Participles that 
are derived from Tri-literal Verbs, in the Form in which they are used in the Persian, and in 
the Language of Bindustan. Asiatick Besearches, Vol. II. (1790), pp. 207 and 

Harris, Henry, — Dictionary, English and Bindoostany : to which is annexed a copious and useful alphabet 
tioal List of Proper Names of Men, Women, Towns, etc., a great Majority of ivhich appear to be 
of Persian, Arabic or Indian Origin. Madras, 1790. [This is Vol. II. Yol. I. does not seem to 
have been issued.] 

Bobbrts, T., — An Indian Glossary, consisting of some 1,000 Words and Terms commonly used in the East 
Indies, with full Explanations of their respective Meanings, forming an useful Vade-Mecum 
extremely serviceable in assisting Strangers to acquire with ease and quickness the Language of that 
Country. London, 1800. 

Lebedeff, Herasim, — A Grammar of the pure and mixed East Indian Dialects, with Dialogioes affixed, 
spoken in all the Eastern Countries, methodically arranged at Calcutta, according to the 
Brahmenian System, of the Shamscrit Language, Comprehending literal Explanations of the 
Compound Words, and Circumlocutory Phrases, necessary for the Attainment of the Idiom of 
that Language, etc. Calculated for the Use of Europeans. With Memarks on the Errors in for- 
^ oner Grammars and Bialogues of the Mixed Dialects called Moorish or Moors, written by different 
Europeans; together with a Refutation of the Assertions of Sm William respecting the 

Shamscrit Alphabet ; and several Specimens of Oriental Poetry, published in the Asiatic Researches. 
London, 1801. 

Bousseau, S>.,— Dictionary of Mohamedan Law, Bengal Revenue Terms, Shanscrit, Bindoo and other words 
used in the East Indies, with full explanations. London, 1802 ; 2nd Edition, London, 1805. 

Taylor, Oaftain Joseph, and Hunter, William, M.D., — A Dictionary, Bindoostanee and English, ori- 
ginally compiled for his own private Use, by Capt. J. T. ; revised and prepared for the Press, with 
the Assistance of learned Natives in the College of Fort William, by W. H. Calcutta, 1808. 

Taylor, Captain Joseph, and Smyth, W. Carmichael, — Dictionary, Bindoostanee and English, abridged 
from the quarto Edition of Captain Joseph Taylor, as edited by the late W. Bunter, By 
W. Carmichael Smyth, Esq. London, 1820. 

■Steuabt, —An Introduction ta the Study of the Bindostany Language as spoken in the Carnatic. 

Compiled for the Use of the Company of Gentlemen Cadets on the Madras Establishment at New 
Town, Ouddalore, (? Cuddalore), 1808. Another Edition, Madras, 1843. 

LktW hlii, —General Principles of Inflection and Conjugation in the Bruj B, hah, ha, or, the Language 
spoken in the Country of Bruj, in the District of Ooaliyar, in the Dominions of the Baja of 

Countries of Bi^eswara, Bhudawur, Unter Bed, and Boondel- 
khund. Composed by Shree Lulloo Lai Kuh, B,hak,ha Moonshee in the College of Fort William. 
Calcutta, 1811. 

Amanatu’l-lah, MaulavI, — Sarf-e Urdu, or Short Oi'ammar of the Bindoostanee Language written in 
Bindee Verse, Calcutta, 1810* See Garcin de Tassy. 

-Roebuck, Lieut. Th., — An English and Bindostitnee Naval Dictionary of technical Terms and Sea 
Phrases, as also the various words of Command given in working a Ship, etc., with many sentences 
of great Use at Sea; to which is prefixed a short Grammar of the Bindoostanee Language. The 
whole calculated to enable the OffiGers of the Bon. East India Company^ s and Country Service to 
give their Orders to the Lascars with that Exactness and Promptitude, which, upon many 
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0:‘'as’:ns, mnr c/ If},p:r:a\'€^\ Ca;r:iita 1811. R ■'im: R:j:rxt 

of the Sranie. Lcadoii, 1S13. Th? Uin'I - Ir ** * / '" ? ’/ 

IrAimniar, a~i t\?" £ a ^ ': . :/ ^ ^ i ’ ; .Vi j' J- 

Second Edition, revised and corractcil hv W. CarniieLa 1 >j;} :1\ L :: Ion I * :> I i*!j. c 
Paris and London j 1541. A Lai:iTt . iri^ ''f J Ri T ^ ’ 4 ’ 

tiuff JVifit « 04 ir i I £!\hi 3 ^i.\ C . : "R C ^ J 'M 

. Compiled bj T. Roabuck, revised bj W. Carmieiiatl Srujtl; ani n w * . . :c- 

editcd bj G. SnialL London, 1S52. 

R'.HBrCK, LielI. Th., — See also Cnlclirist, Jolm Bortliwkk. 

Shakespeae, John, — *-1 (rrammar *1.^-' ITihihistani laniv^a^c, London. 1513. 2ni Edition. 1815, 3ri 
.Editicii, lS2d. 4tli Eciitioa, ::■ jcHcu is a>hJt:ii a sl:r: Ir^ihiiu ,/ rJ^. Iki-."' a 1 . London 1543 
5th Edition, IS 16. Anollier, I5-5S. 

Shaeespeik, John , — A JJieti^nari^. £:.d(sh, London. 13 IL Snl Edition. London. 13d L 

3rd Edition, witL a coplyns lu.h.jc. I'le If'oi' afs: as a L>"/ h Eu/1^^. a ,>/ HA 

London, 1834. 4tli Edition, greatly enlarged. A a j IIAI'f 1 t ai! Eh/al ai 1 

Entjliih and Mindu-Aun!. "ilt- yn:h>uy neii\ Lciidoa, 184th 

Seakespeii:, John , — An In'^ tnlnc* i:ni t. rhe I!:n>h:i$*a'hi La>}>ij-fhig^\ London, lt*45. 

Anon ., — Series of the M-iniiys^any Frlinirives, Madras, 1S15. 

BahIdur ‘AlI Husain!, — Gilekris: Eimlu, Calentia. 1S2*}. Another Edition. Calctitta, 1S3L 

Another, Calcutta. 1846. Another, Agrti, 1845. etc. "An abstract GilehrisCs Grammar.] 
MufAiisiAB SlLif, (MibzI), and Psic'e. Capt. W ., — A Grammar cf :£> j^rin^dpaf Lmgnagfi. 

SmdQGsfm'me, Pemaii and Arabic^ on a plan entirely ne i\ a</ i p'^rGctiy easy : io which ii ai^iid 
a Sef of Fersiiin Bialogiies, composed by 3.£lrza ^lobammad Saiilih, aecoinf amieJ with an English 
Translation by W. P. London, 1823. (Beviewei! by Silvc^-^tre de Sacy. in the Journal de® 
Savans for January, 1824.) 

Pkice, ClPT. William, — A new Gnunmiir of tie Eind^m^stan-r Erij' 'Gi:\ h- - a/ is from ik« hsf 
Authors, to wMcli are adEd f.imillar Fhrasts jnl Li iL\. n in the prtper Char London, 

1827-28’ 

Peice, Capi. William, and TaeinI-chaban Musa, — Sindee and llmlosfanee tcPirMcE 'are' 

prenxed the Iludimerds of Hindostanee and Braj BEahJia Graramar, See under Selections. 

Calcutta, 1S27, 1S30. 

Peice, Capt. William, — See also Muhammad. Salih. 

MufAAiHAD IbbahIm Maqbah, — Tul^fa-e EIpM-mione (Present to Elphinstone, the Governor of Boaiba?). 

A Hinddstan! Grammar. Bombay, 1823. 

Muhammad Ibrahim Maqbah, — Lessons in Mmiustani Grammur, Leitir-icriting^ Ariihnetk^ elc., (Tadim 
Eama% by Mahomed Ibrahim Mnckba. . Bombay, 1847 ; Madras, 1850 ; Minth Edition, Bomlmy, 
1861. 

Rowe, Mss., of Bigah, and Adams, WI T., — Mmla Sutra^ a JTiiitiee Spelling BqoI% Fart IL, in Einioo- 
sianee. Siewarfs Sisiorical " A-mcdotes^ iranslaietl into Sinchmee^ by ML T. Adams; J}f. BelFi 
Insirueiious for MoihdUng and Consiruciing Schooh^ trauslaiid into Eindc/ostimeef byW. T. 
Adams. Calcutta, 1824. Third Edition of the Spelling-Book, Calcutta, 1533. ' 

Tates, William, — Introduetmi to ■. the- Emdmitanee Langnage in three parts^ Grammar^ with 
Vocahulatg and Reading Lessom, Calcutta, 1827. dm! E«iirion. 1543. 3rd Edition, 1845. 
Sixth Edition. 1855. 

Yates, TTillum,^ — A DictiVouiry. Mmdm'^stang and English, London and Calcutta, 1847. 

BbetoNj P., — A Vneahulary of the Samm of mrtoui Farts ^f the Unman Body, and of m>'diral an I 
techniml Terms, in English^ Arabic^ Persian and Samcrii, Calcutta. lS2i« 

Adam. Rev. M. T ., — Smdt Blmshaka Wyakamna, A Mindee Grammiirf fer iht Ins^ructl n fj the 1 
iu ike form of easy QuesHms and Answers, Calcutta, 1827. 

Adam, Rev. M. T ., — Eindi Kosha^ a Bkfmmr^ oftfa Eimiui Language, Calcutta, lr2J. 

Adam? Eej, M, T.,— Dirtioaar|/, English mi MinduL Calcutta, 153S. 

Andrew, W., — A C&niprekemire Synopsis of the Elements oj HbuRf^jitani Grarumar, London, ISoiL 
Abnot, Sandfobd , — A new selHiuBiriwHug Sramwaro/ ii»e Hindu^fmii Tongue^ the nipsi useful md yeiural 
Eangimge of British Indm, in the Oriental and Roman Ckarackr, (With Ap|«adk of Reading 
Exercises and Yocabalarj.) London, 1S3L 2nd Edition, iE, 184-L 
Arnot, Sandeoed ; and Foebis, Duncan, "G rammar of the Hmdushhm Tongue in the Ormiim mi 
'Roman Cfmrmiers, mi a Sdeetw^ of mi$ EMrmfi for Reading in tM PenkAmMe mmd Beta- 
7 mgaH dmrmiers, hj S. Amol, wUh a TomMary md by Daacan Forbei* London, 1844. 
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GiMHEIST Johjt Boethwiok,-K6 Briiish-Indian Monitor, or the Anh-jargomst Strawjer s .mde. 

Oriental Linguist, and mrious other Worhs conipressed info a Series of portaUe Vdimes, on the 

Eastern Tongues, Manners, Customs, etc. By the Anther of Hmdoo&tanee Philology, etc. 

EdiiibiLrs*^e 1806. (KiOmaii cliaractsrs.) , , t n *7 

Gilcheist John Boethwick,— HiaZojMes, EngUsh and Eindoostanee, calculated to promote the colloquial 
Intercourse of Europeans on the most useful and familiar Subjects, India,upon 

their Arrival in that Country. (In Roman characters.) Second Editxon,^ Ldmbni^h, 

Third Edition, including the Articles of War, London, 1820. _ Fourth Edition, London 
[The dialogues are intended to illustrate the grammatical principles of the Stranger s Jtast 
Guide. An Appendix contains the Sahuntala (Si^hoontula Naiuh) of Lazim Ali Jawfin.J 
Gilchrist, John Boethwiok, — Grammar of the Eindoostanee Language. Calcutta, 1809. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwiok, — The General Bast India Guide and f ade-Mecum, London, 182o. 
Gilchrist, John Borthwiok, — See also Bahadur Ali Hasaini. 

Amiii.— The Indian Vocalulary, to which is p-efixed the Forms of Im'peachments. .London (John btock- 

dale), 1788. ^ . . ..77 

Balfour, F., — A Talle containing Bxam^les of all the different Species of Infinitives and Parhctples that 
are derived from Triditeral Terls, in the Form in which they are ^lsed in the Persian, and in 
the Language of Hindustan. Asiatick Researches, Vol. II. (1790), pp. 207 and if. 

Harris, Henry, — Lictionary, English and Eindoostany : to which is annexed a copious and useful alphahe^ 
Heal List of Proper Names of Men, Women, Towns, etc., a great Majority of which appear to be 
of Persian, Ai’ahic or Indian Origin. Madras, 1790. [This is Vol. II. Vol. I. does not seem to 
have been issued.] 

Roberts, T., — An Indian Glossary, consisting of some 1,000 Words and Terms commonly used in the Bast 
Indies, with full Explanations of their respective Meanings, forming an i^seful VadthMecum 
extremely serviceable in assisting Strangers to aeguire with ease and (piMchness the Language of that 
Country. London, 1800. 

Lebebeff, Herasim, — A Grammar of the pure and mixed East Indian Dialects, loith Dialogues affixed^ 
spohen in all the Eastern Countries, methodically arranged at Calcutta, according to the 
Brahmenian System, of the Shamscrit Language. Comprehending literal Explanations of i,he 
Compound Words, and Circumlocutory Phrases, necessary for the Attainment of the Idiom of 
that Language, etc. Calculated for the Ese of Europeans. With Itemarks on the Errors in for** 
mer Grammars and Dialogues of the Mixed Dialects called Moorish or Moors, written by different 
Europeans; together with a Befutation of the Assertions of Sill William rinynxMng the 

Shamscrit Alphabet ; and several Specimens of Oriental Poetry, ptMished in the Asiatic liesearches. 
London, 1801. 

Rousseau, S ., — Dictionary of Mohammedan Law, Bengal Bevenue Terms, Shanscrit, Hindoo and other words 
used in the East Indies, ivith full explanations. London, 1802 ; 2nd Edition, London, 1805. 
Taylor, Captain Joseph, and Hunter, William, 'M.D.,~A Dictionary, Eindoostanee and EngU^^ orH 
ginally compiled for his own private Ese, bj Oapt. J. T. ; revised and prepared for the Press, with 
the Assistance of learned Natives in the College of Fort William, bj W. H, Calcutta, 1808. 


Taylor, Captain Joseph, and Smyth, W. Carmichael,— Eindoostanee and English, abridged 
from the guarto Edition of Captain Joseph Taylor, as edited by the late W. Hunter. Bj 
W. Carmichael Smyth, Esq. London, 1820. 

Steuart, Charles,— Introduction to the Study of the Eindostany Language as spoken in the Carnatic. 

Compiled for the Ese of the Company of Gentlemen Cadets on the Madras EstahUshmeut at New 
Town, Ouddalore. (? Cnddalore), 1808. Another Edition, Madras, 1843. 

LallU hlL, --General Principles of Inflection and Conjugation in the Bruj Bfiakha, or, the Language 
spoken %n the Country of Bruj, in the District of Ooaliyar, in the Dominions of Ihe Baja of 
BhuQ'tpoor, as also in the extensive Countries of Bueswara, BJmdawur, Enter Bed, and BoondeL 
khund. Composed by Shree Ltdloo Lai Kuh, B,hak,ha Moonshee in the College of Fort William. 
Calcutta, 1811. 

AmInatu l-lah, MaulavI,- Sarfie Erdu, or Short Grammar of the Eindoosianei Language written 'in 
Eindee Perse, Calcutta, 1810. See Garcin de Tassy. 

.Roebuck, Lieut. Th.,—A^ English and Hmdostanee Naval Dictionary of technical Terms and Sea 
Phrases, as also the various words of Command given in working a Ship, eta., with many sentences 
of great Ese at Sea; to which is prefixed a short Grammar of the Eindoostanee Language. The 
whole calculated to enable the Cffcers of the Eon. East India Oompanf s and Country Sendm to 
g%ve their Crders to the Lascars with that Exactness and Promptitude, which, upon many 
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Occasions, must prove of the greatest Importance, Calcutta, 1811. (Roman ciiaraoters.) Reprint 
of tlie same. London, 1813. The Hindoostanee InterpreteT, containing the Rudiments of 
Grammar, an extensive Yocahulary, and a Useful Gollection of Dialogues and a Naval Dictionary. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected by W, Carmicbael Smjtb. London, 1824 ; 3rd Edition, 
Paris and London, 1841. A Lashari Dictionary or Anglo-Indian Yocahulary of Nautical Terms 
and Phrases in English and Hindustani. Chiefly in the Corrupt Jargon in me among Lashars 
. . . Compiled by T. Roebuck, revised by W. Carmicbael Smytb and now * . . re- 

edited by G. Small. London, 18S2. 

Roebuce, LiETjr. Th., — S ee also Gilcbrist, John Eortbwick. 

Shakespeae, John, — A Grammar of the Hindustani Language. London, 1813. 2nd Edition, 1818. 3rd 
Edition, 1826. 4tb Edition, to ivhich is added a short Grammar of the Dahhani. London, 1843, 
5th Edition, 1846. Another, 1858. 

Shaeespeak, John, — A Dictionary, Hindostani and English. London, 18lY. 2nd Edition, London, 1820. 

3rd Edition, ivith a copious Index, fitting the Worh also as a Dictionm'y, English and Hindustani, 
London, 1834. 4tb Edition, greatly enlarged. A Dictionary Hindustani and English and 
English and Hindustani, the latter being entirely new. London, 1849. 

Shakespeae, John,— .^72/ Introduction to the Hindustani Language. London, 1S45. 

Anon.,: — Series of the Hindosiany Rrimitives. Madras, 1815. 

BahIdee ‘AlI HusainI, — Gilchrist Oordoo Bisalu. Calcutta, 1820. Another Edition, Calcutta, 183 L 
Another, Calcutta, 1846. Another, Agra, 1845, etc. [An abstract of Gilcbiust’s Grammar.] 

Muhammad Salih, (Mibza), and Peice, Capt. W., — A Grammar of the three principal Languages, 
Hindoostanee, Persian and Arabic, on a plan entirely new, and perfectly easy ; to which is added 
a Set of Persian Dialogues, composed by Mirza IMobammad Saulih, accompanied with an English 
Translation by W. P. London, 1823. (Reviewed by Silvestre de Sacy, in the Jonmal des 
Savans for January, 1824.) 

Price, Capt. William, — A new Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language, with Selections from the best 
Authors, to which are added familiar Phrases and Dialogues in the proper Gharacfer. London, 
1827-28. 

Price, Cart. William, and TaeinI-chaean Mitea, — Hindee and Hindostanee Selections, to which are 
prefixed the Rudiments of Hindostanee and Brag B, hah, ha Grammar. See under Selections. 
Calcutta, 1827, 1830. 

Price, Capt. William, — See also Muhammad SMih. 

Muhammad IbeahIm Maqbah, — Tul^fa-e Elphinstone (Present to Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay).. 
A Hindostani Grammar. Bombay, 1823. 

Muhammad Ibrahim Maqbah, — Lessons in Hindustani Grammar, Letter-ioriting, Arithmetic, etc., (TaHim 
Ndma), by Mahomed Ibrahim Muckba. Bombay, 1847 ; Madras, 1850 ; Mnth Edition, Bombay, 
1861. 

Rowe, Mrs., of Digah, and Adams, W'. T., — Mula Sutra, a Hindee Spelling Booh, Part II., in Hindoo*, 
stanee. Stewards Historical Anecdotes, translated into Hinduwee, hy W. T. Adams; Dr. Bells 
Instructions for Modelling and Constructing Schools, translated into Hindoostanee, by W, T, 
Adams. Calcutta, 1824. Third Edition of the Spelling-Book, Calcutta, 1833. " 

Yates, William, — Introduction to the Hindoostanee Language m three parts, viz.. Grammar, with 
... Yocahulary and Reading Lessons. Calcutta, 1827. 2nd Edition, 1843. 3rd Edition, 184d. 
Sixth Edition, 1855. 

Yates, William, — A Dictionary, Hindoostany and English. London and Calcutta, 1847. 

Breton, P.,—* A Yocahulary of the Names of various Parts of the Human Body, and of medical and 
technical Terms, in English, Arabic, Persian and Sanscrit. Calcutta, 1827, 

Adam, Rev. M. T., — Hindi Bhashaha Wyakarana. A Hindee Grammar, for the Instruction of the Young, .. 
in the form of easy Questions and Answers. Calcutta, 1827. 

Adam, Rev. M. T.,' — Hindi Kosha, a Dictionary of the Hindui Language. Calcutta, 1829. 

Adamj Rev. M. T.,— Dictionary, English and Hindui. Calcutta, 1838. 

Andrew, W"., ■---A Comprehensive Synopsis of the Elements of Hindoostani Grammar. London, 1830. 

Arnot, SandfoRD, — A new self instructing Grammar of the Hindustani Tongue, the most ttseful and general 
.Language of British India, in the Oriental and Roman Character. ^ With Appendix of Reading 
Exercises and Vocabulary.) London, 183L 2nd Edition, 1844. 

Arnot, Sandeoed ; and Eobbes, Duncan,— of the Hindustdnee Tongue in the Oriental and 
Roman Characters, and a Selection of easy Extracts for Reading in the Persi*AraUc and Leva- 
nagari Characters, hj B. Avnot, with a Yocdbulary and Notes, by Duncan Porbes. London, 1844. 
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Gaeoin de Tassy, Joseph HiLiODOEE, — Memoire sur la Systeme Metnque arahe, apphque a la Langim 
hindoustanie, horn the Journal As iatique, I'aris, 1832.^ ^ ^ 

Gaecin he Tassy, Joseph Hj^liodore, — Rudiments de la Langue hindoustanie^ d I Usage des Mjleves de 
V^cole Royale et Sp>eciale des Langues Orientates Vivantes. Paris, 1829. Aiypemlix ; contenant^ 
outre quelques Additions d la Grammaire^ des Lettres hindoustanis originates, aeconqjagntfes d une 
Traduction et de Facsimile, Paris, 1833. 2nd Edition (without the Appendix). Paris, 1863 ; 
another, 1878. Eeviewed by Reinaud. Journal Asiatique, II., vi. (1830), pp. 247 and ff. ; and 
IL, xy!, pp. 398 and R. : also, by Anon., in Zeitschrijt der Deutschcn Morgenlandisclieii 
Gesellschaft, I. (1847), pp. 360 and ff. : also by TAbbe Bertrand in Journal Asiatiyue, lY ix. 
(1847), pp. 548 and ff. 

Gargin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodoee, — Manuel de V Auditeur du Gours d’Mindoustam, ou 1 hemes gradues 
pour exercer d la Gonversation et au^Style epistolaire, accompagnes (Tun Voi'ahulaire frangais- 
liindoustani, Paris, 1836. 

Gaegin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodoee, — Gorrige des Themes du Manuel du Gours d’lhrHlcyusta'ni, l^iris, 

1837, 

Gargin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodoee, — Analyse des Grammaires Mndoustani originales iniUnlffes, 
8arf-i Urdu et vjO) Qawaid-i Zahan-i Urdu. Jounuil Asiahque, IIL, v. 

(1838), pp. 66 and ff. 

Gargin de Tassy, Joseph Hisliodore, — Rudiments de la Langue Hindoui. I^aris, 1847. Eeviowed by 
Bertrand, Journal Asiatique, lY., ix. (1847), pp. 548 and ff. 

Gargin de Tassy, Joseph H:^liodore, — Prosodie des Langues de VOrient Musahnan, sqmcialement de 
TAo-ahe, du Persan, du Pure, et de VHindousfani. Paris, 1848 (Extract from Journal AsialTpue). 

Gargin de Tassy, Joseph ffiLiODORE,~See Deloncle, Pran^ois. 

Thompson, J. T, — An English and Eindostanee Spelling Guide. Serampore, 1 832. 

Thompson, J. T,, •^English and Oordoo School Lictionary. 2nd Edition, Serampore, 1836. 

Thompson, J. T., — A Lictionary in Oordoo and English, compiled from the best authorUies, and urrangml 
according to the order of the English Alphabet. Serampore, 1838. 

Thompson, J. T., — English and Urdu School Dictionary in Roman Characters, with the arvenfuaiUn of iJm 
Urdu Words. Calcutta, 1841. 

Thompson, J. T.,- — A Dictionary in Hindi and English. Calcutta, 1846. 2nd Edition, Caleutla, 3870. 
3rd Edition, by W. Nassau Lees, Calcutta, 1884. (Eeviewed, Galcutta Review, Vo3. IX. (1B4B), 
pp. 372 and ff.) 

Hisean Rao, — Polyglott Interlinear, being the first Instructor in English, Ilindui, etc. (hdcutfa, 183*L 

D'Rozario, P. S.,*— a Dictionary of the Principal Languages spoken in the Bengal Presidency, viz., English, 
JBdngali, and Hindustani. Calcutta, 1837. 

Ballantyne, James R., — Grammar of the Hindustani Language, with Grammatical Exercises. Loudon, 

1838. 

Ballantyne, James R ., — Elements of Hindi and Brag Bhahha Grammar. London, 1830. 2nd J^dilioB, 
London, 1868. 

Ballantyne, James R.,— A Grammarof the Hindustani Language, ivith Noiioes of the BraJ and Dakhani 
Dialects. London, 1842, 

Ballantyne, James 'R.j^Pocket Guide to Hindustani Conversation. London, 1839 ; ib. 1845. 

Ballantyne, James H., --Hindustani Letters in the Nushh-Taleeh and Sidkmtu-Afmz Charnel vr, with 
Translations. London, 1840. 

Ballantyne, James R.,— The Practical Oriental Interpreter, or Hints on the art of inttislallmj from 
English into Hindustani and Persian. London, 1843. • 

Anon., — English and Hindustani Exercises of the irregular Verbs. Madras, 184<2. 

k^m.,-*lntroductiontQtheHindoostanee Grammar, adapted to the Use of Siudemis in I be Presideunj ef 
Madras. Madras, 1842. 2nd Edition, Madras, 1851 {Hindoostanm Grammar fnr the Use, 

Leech, Major E., O.B .,^ — Notes on, and a short Vocabulary of the llindncee Ulalert tq' Buudt IkhamL 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, YoL XIL (1843), pp. 108(; ami IT. {CmiimuH a nhuvi 
Grammar and a full Yocabulary.) 

Dossabhee Sorabjee, Idiomatical Sentences in the English, Ilindoosianee, Guezralee und^ Persia n 
Language. Bombay, 1843. 

A?mad AlI (op Delhi), Faiz-ka chashma. (An Elementary Grammar of Urdu). Delhi, 1845* 

POBBBS, Doncan,— T?ie RocheUGompanion for those who risU India in any 

Capacity I intended to facilitate the essential Attainments of Oonvorsing with Fine ary and 
mg with Accuracy in the most useful of all the Languages spoken in our Easleru Empire. In two 
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Farts. Fart L — A compendious Grammar of the Language. Fart II.-— A. Vocahularg of useful 
WordSf English and Mindustdni, London, 1845. 2nd Edition, considerably improTed, London , 
1848. New Edition, London, 1859. Forbes, Duncan, ano Plaits, J. T., — New Edition, 
carefully revised by J. T. Platts. London, 1874. 9tli Edition, ib., 1889. 12tlL Edition, London 
(no date). 

. Forbes, Duncan, — A Gram^nar of the Hindustani Language in the Oriental and Moman Character, loiih 
numerous copper-plate Illustrations of the Fersian and Devandgari Systems of alphabetic Writing : 
to which is added a copious Selection of easy Extracts for reading^ in the Fersi-AraMc and 
Devandgari Characters, forming a complete Introduction to the [Totd-Kahdm and'] Edgk-o-Bahar, 
together with a Vocabulary of all the Words, and various explanatory Notes. London, 1846. 
New Editions, London, 1855, 1858, and 1862. (Reviewed by I’Abbe Beitrand in Journal 
Asiatigue, IV., viii. (1846), pp. 377 and ff.) See also Amot, Sandford. 

Eorbes, Duncan,' — A Dictionary^ Hindustani and English, to lahich is added a reversed Fart, English and 
Hindustani. London, 1848. An Edition in Roman Cliaracters. London, 1859. A smaller 
Hindustani and English Dictionary [Roman Cliaracters]. London, 186*2. 

Dobbie, Captain Robert Shepbon,— J. Fochet Dictionary of English and Hindoostani. London, 1816-47. 

Eastwice, B. B., — A concise Grammar of the Hindustani Language, to which are added Selections for 
BsadAng. London, 1847. 2nd Edition by Rev. G. Small, ih., 1858. 

EasTWICk, E. B., — Handhooh of the Bombay Presidency, loith an Account of the Bombay City. 2iid 
Edition . , . reTised and . . . rewritten [by E. B. E.]. London, 1881. (Sec. 1 

contains Vocabularies and Dialogues; Gujarati, Hindustani, jMaiatbi.) 

.Brice, N., — Dictionary, Hindustani and English. Bomanized. Calcutta, 1847. 3rd Edition (revised by 
E. J. Lazarus). Benares, 1880. 

In^I Allah Khan, Mir; and Muhammad Hasan (QatIl), — Darya-e Latlfat, or the Grammar and 
Idiom of the Urdu Language. By Mir Insba Allab. Khan and Mohammed Hasan Katil. 
Murshidabad, 1848. 

Imam Bakhsh, MaulavI, — Grammar of the Urdu Language, by Moulvi Imam Buksh, of the Delhi 
College. Delhi, 1849. 

Wajid ‘AlI Khan, — Guldasta-e Anjuman. [A Hiudostanl Manual, containing a Reader, a Colleciiou of 
Proverbs, Tables of Genders of Nouns, Rules of Grammar, and Simple Aiithmefic.] 
Agra, 1849. 

A-NON., — Anglo Hindustanee Handbook; or StrangeFs Self -Interpreter and Guide to Colloquial and 
General Intercourse with the Natives of India. Calcutta and London, 1850. 

Anon., — Hindustani Spelling Book in the Boman Character. 4th Edition, Allahabad, 1850. 

eGsANT, Henry N., — An Anglo- Hindustanee Vocabulary, adapted for European Sojourners in India. 
Calcutta, 1850. 

Anon., — A Dictionary, English, Hindoostanee and Persian. Madras, 1851. 

Benson, Lieut., — - A few Words on the Arabic Derivatives in Hindiistani, London, 1852. 

Brown, C. P., — The Zillah Dictionary in the Boman Character : explaining the various Words used in 
Business in India. Madras, 1852. 

HeOWN, G. P., — English and Hindustani Phraseology, or Exercises in Idioms. Calcutta, 1855. 

pROCHNOW, J. Dettlow, — Anfangsgrunde einer Grammatik der MndustaniscJien Sprache. Berlin, 1852. 

CARNEaY, FATBiGKf—KachaJiri Technicalities, or a Glossary of Terms Bural, Official and General in daily 
Use In the Courts of Law and in Dlustration of the Tenures, Customs, Arts and Manufactures of 
Hindustan. Allahabad, 1853, 2nd Edition, ^’5., 1877. 

•-Faulkner, Alexander, — The Orientalist* s Grammatical Vade Mecim : being an easy Introduction to the 
Buies and Principles of the Hindustani, Fersian, and Gujarati Languages. Bombay, 1854. 

.Anon., — Hindustani School Dictionary (Bomanized), English and Urdu. Calcutta, 1854. 

English and Eindustani Vocabulary. Madras, 1854. 

DjEvI-pbasad, — Debipresad's poly glott Grammar and Exercises in Fersian, English, Arabic, Eindee, Oordoo 
and Bengali. With an Analysis of Arabic and synonymous Words; and of logical Argu-ment. 
For the Use of Students. Calcutta, 1854. 

Fallon, S. W.,— -An English-Hindustani Law and Commercial Dictionary of TForcZs and Phrases used in 
civil, criminal, revenue, and mercantile Affairs; designed especially to assist Translators of Laio 
Tapers, Calcutta, 1858. 

■'Fallon, S. W., — A romanized English-Hindustani Law and Commercial Dictionary of Words and Phrases 
used in civil, criminal, revenue, and mercantile Affairs, hj S, W. F. Edited and revised by 
Lala Faqir Chand. Benares, 1888* v ^ 
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and Notes w addition to the ■n^.tionam With Illustrations j^om Ihndustam Ltierntme 

Fallon S. W.,~4 Eindustam-EngUsh B^cMry. 

’ atid Eolh-Lore. ry:,tionan, With Illustrations from English Lites^lu^ and 

' w«„, 1S5S. 

•Wlliu»>, (Sm) eiahJ lo 1:«J« o«ii • 

Matter. London, 1862. Another Edition, 1876. 

^^miMT^nmu^^,-GolloguialBialoguesinEindustan^^^ 

useful Arts; and soienHjk Manual of Words mdEhrase ^n c j 

containing upwards of five thousand Words not generally to he found J 

Eictionaries. Hertford (printed), 1859. 

■ /Tu „ Bv Hvder Jung Bahadoor. London, 1861. . , , r / 

Character. By iiyaer o g _ /•i.,,vj,, //,,, m.igf. tridi: y spidtim Lawmatm of 

The Soldier’s EindoostaneeCompanwsi, or, A Gimla to the suiMt.i j j 

MATH®, E^n"ln tAo Tcstanmnl and Esahns. I.mdon, IH6L 

Ni?ab ‘AlI LBo, ^ ^ Py jp pi,iP„), 1802 ; 

AnIhE'l866-67; k, 1868-70; #.,1871-74; Lucknow, 1869; #., 1876; Allahaha.i, 1874; 

!f ! ... . onu.,i« of MilUcn, T.r,.. . . . «...uw. 

M.™i.M*SsJl> Musi,— rriimjaa! Biotimory, homy « con.pr»tai»« Uyiro.i m Emjlitl. Vr.ly 

Erdu and Eindi in the Roman Character. Benares, 1865. , 

Holeotd •W.R.M.,— Tas-MIAI-Kalam, or Etndustam made easy, 1 art L, Lalune, Iw 0 , . 

^0“0^®’^^gy"p^^I_^L,l,oj,e,1870. Complete, London, 1873. Another Edition, #., 1889. buth Edi- 
tion, ib., no date. (Reviewed. The Oriental, 1873, pp. 731 and fii.) 

■Urn voYv W.E. M.,—Eindmtcmi for every Eay. Lahore and Loudon, 1906. _ 

BrirwaAEDT C. H.,— OMilwes 0 / Amharic, containing an English, Oordoo and Amharw Vor.abumyt 
Ehrasesin English and Amharic, and a rudimentary Grammar, for Ike use. nf ihe i'nrot pmcreding 

to Alyssinia. Serampore, 1867. , . oi i ,i. 

■Bomk-DkuSyOkvS!. Q. E.,—A Yocahulary, English and Eindustani, for the (so of Mihlanj i-.mms, 
Madras Presidency. Madras, 1868. 

The Romanised Eindustanee Manual. Madras, 1869. • » m. 

j)-c%QiPv,k$i-D,— Guide to Legal Translations; or a collection of Words and Phrasr.s lund- '<'< j/ic J runs- 
lotion of Legal Facers from Urdu into Fnglish, Bennros, 18(>i) ; 2iul l^ #4. 

Evmi Tis.ksi-D,— The English-Urdu Translator’s Companion. Parti. Bouanw, iMd-l, 

Etheeihqton, Rev. W.,— The Student’s Grammar of the Eiiidi Language. Beiiare.s and l.ondon, 18 dl; 
Anofher 'Edition,' BenareS: and London, 187S* (RoTicwod, Indiiin hvnngidioifl o * 

Btheeihgton, Rev. W.i—PMs/iS-Rtoicar, a GVowMiaf 0 / the Eindt Language. Benares, lo7o. t.ae- 
xrJATOftrl' Indian Evanaelical Review, Vol. I (1874), pi). 38a and ff.) 
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Muhammad ^Ali , — The Hindustani Teacher. 3rd Edition, Bangalore, 1870 ; 4tli Edition, ik^ 1876. 

Kellogg-, S. H.*f-^VocabuJaTies of certain, Hintalayan, Dialect hy JEtev. IK. Ji D. Hori'isony JM.issiouaTy oftha 
Fresh. Foard in India ; Presented^ and accompanied with Gomparative Tables of Hindi Declen^ 
sional Systems, by Bev. S. H. Kellogg, of the same Mission. Proceedings of the American Ori- 
ental Society, October, 1871, pp. xxxvi. and In YoL X. of the Journal of the A. 0. S. 

Kellogg, S. H.,— A Grammar of the Hindi Language, in which are treated the High Hindi, Brag, and 
the Pastern Bindi of the Bdmdyan of Tulsi Das, also the colloquial Dialects of Rajputana, 
Kumdon, Avadh, Piwd, Bhojpur, Magadha, Maithila (sic), etc., with copious philological Notes. 
Eirst Edition, Allahabad and Calcutta, 1876. 2nd Edition, London, 1893. (The title as 
given above is that of the 2nd Edition. That of the 1st Edition is shorter.) 

Anon ., — Elements of Hindoostanee Grammar'. Prepared for the Thomason Civil Engineering College, 
Eoorhee. Boorkee, 1872. 

Anon., — Idiomatic Sentences and Dialogues in English and Hindustani. Lahore, 1872, 1873, 1878. 

Dowson, John, — A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. London, 1872 ; ih., 1887 ; 3rd Ed., ik, 
1908. (Beviewed by J. B[eames] in Indian Antiquary, Vol. II. p. 56.) 

Dowson, John, — A Hindustani Exercise- Booh ; containing a Series of Passages and Extracts adapted for 
Translation into Hindustani. London, 1872. 

Anon., — Idiomatic Sentences and Dialogues in English and Hindustani. (Published for the Department of 
Pablic Instruction, Punjab.) Lahore, 1872. 

Anon., — A Hindi-English Dictionary for the use of Schools. Benares, 1873. 

Eurrell, J. W., — Hindustani Synonyms ; a Gollection of proximately synonymous Words in daily Use in 
the Hindustani Language : with Explanations of the Differences of Meaning obtaining between 
them, Calcutta, 1873. 

SadIsukh LIl, — An Anglo-Urdu Dictionary. Allahabad, 187^. 

Pritchard, Iltudtjs T.,— -TAe English Language, on NasmitEs Practical System, adapted io Oordoo. By 
J. T. Pn, assisted by Saiyad Jdafar Eosain and Mirsa Khuddddd Beg. London, 1873. 

Atkinson, B. T., — Statistical, descriptive and historical Account of the North-West er7i Provinces of India. 
Edited by E. T. A. Allahabad, 1874. BundeU Vocabulary, Yol. I., pp. 104, 105. 

Atkinson, E. T.,— See Benson, T. 

Homem, Paulo Maria, — Novo Yocabulario em Poriuguez, Goncanim, Inglez e Hindustani. Go-ordenado 
para o uso dos seus patricios que percorrem a India Ingleza. Assagao, Bombaim (printed), 1874. 

PezzONI, Monsignorb, — Grammatica iialiana e indostana. Sirdhsmo,, lS*I4s. 

Platts, John T., — A Grammar of the Hindustani m Urdu Language. London, 1874. 

Platts, ZQwT.,---Hindustdm or Urdu. (Article in Yol. XI., Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 9th Edition, 
pp. 840 and ff.) Edinburgh, 1880. 

Platts, John T., — A Eictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi, and English. London, 1884. 

Platts, John T., — See Eorbes, Duncan. 

Sell, Bev. E.,—'Khuldsatu H-qawdnm. An Elementary Grammar. Madras, 1874,* ib., 1878; ^5., 1879. 

Sell, Bey. E., — Jami'uH-qatvamn. Madras, 1877. 5th Edition, 1887. 

p,,TjB.ihhkO, 'EL.,-—Peti-t Mamcel Fran^ais-Hindomiani. Calcutta, 1875, 

Bate, J. D.,— A Dictionary of the Hindee Language. Benares, 1875. (Beviewed by J, Beames^ — Indian 
Antiquary, Yol. lY. (1S75), -p. 223.) 

Plunkett, Cart. G. T., — The Oonversation Manual in English, Hindustani, Persian, and Pushto. London, 
1875. 2nd Edition (by Lieut.- Colonel G. T. P.). Bevised, London, 1893. 

Staplet, L. a., — Exercises, English and Urdu. Part IL Calcutta, 1875. 

Siva Prasad, Baja, — Urdu Sarf o NaThw, an Drdu Grammar, with an English preface. Oawnpore, 1875. 
2nd Edition, Bevised, Allahabad, 1877. 

a Hindi Grammar. Bevised Edition, Allahabad, 1877. 

"^Abdu’d-waditd, MaulayI,— Romanized Dictionary, English and Urdu, by Maulawi Abdool Wadood. 
Calcutta, 1876. 2nd Edition, 1879. . 

DeloNOLE, ERAN^OiSj—Dtc^ww^atVe hindoustani-frangais et frangais-Mndoustani, suivi d^un Yocabulaire 
mythologique, historique et g^ographique de VInde, publie sous la Direction de M. Gardn de Tassy, 
Paris, 1875. [Introduction by Garcin de Tassy. Only 32 pages of the Dictionary have 
■ appeared.]' ^ ' 

Anon.,— • Glossary of Indian Terms, for Use of Officers af Revenue, ^c. Madras, 1877. 

BlOCHMANN, B..,— English and Urdu School Dictionary, Romanized. 8th Edition, Calcutta, 1877. 

Dubga Prasad, — Zubdatun-qaw^Hd.^ Aximei^^ Urdu Grammar in two parts. Lucknow, 3877. 
[Written at the request of Mr. Kempson.] ; ^ 
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AsQ^.,— Memorandum on a point of Dakhni Qrammar, Loudon, 1878. „ . , „• j i • 

Dus, D, D. X.,-— A Vocalulary in five Languages : JUnglish, Portuguese, Qoa, MaratJn and Ihndustani.. 

Printed in tiie Roman Character. Satara, 1878. 

Amyi.,—Vocahulary of Technical Terms used in Elementary Vernacular School Books- Lahore, 1879. 

A..^ The Marine Officer's Hindustani Interpreter. Bombay, 1879. 

Ltall (Sir) 0. 3 .,— Sketch of the Hindustani Language. Edinburgh, 1880. 

?amik’ ‘AlI, Saitid, {3^z.lV),-GulsUn-e Faiz. (A Dictionary of Urdu (mostly Hindi) words and idioms- 
explained in Persian.) Lucknow, 1880, 

Crayejt, Key. T., — The Boyal School Dictionary^ in English and Eoman-JJrdu. Lucknow, IhSL 
Ceayen Key. T.,— Gem Dictionary, in English and EiiuUstanL Lucknow, ISHl. 

Ceayen Eey. T.,-— The Popular Dictionary in English-IIindustani and lUndiLsl ani- fDig London and’ 

’ Lucknow, 1888. ReYised and enlarged Edition [by B. H. Badloy]. Lucknow, ISSO. 

Ceayex Rey. T.,—The Boyal Dictionary, Bnglish-Eindustani. London, Boll and Soub, 

Grierson, G. A ., — A Eandhooh to the Kayathi (2nd Edition, Kaithi) OhuTaoier. lur^t Edit ion, Galcuttaj 
1881 ; 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1899. 

Hutchinson, R. P.j — Glossary of Medical and Medico-Degal Terms, etc. 2nd Edition, ( ah’uita, 1H*S1. 
Beames, J., --Eandhooh of the Bengal Presidency, With an account of Calculi a idly [by ,M. B. Euntwick]. 

London, 1882- (Sec. 1 contains Vocabularies and Dialogues, Bengali, Hindi, by J. IL) 

Beames, J.? — See Dowson, L; Bate, J. D. 

Browne, J., — Hindi Primer in Eoman Characters, London, 1882. 

Palmer, E., — A Simplified Grammar of Hindustani, Persian^ and Arabic. London, 18S2. 

PlNCOTT, Prederic,— T/ie Hindi Manual, comprising a Grammar of the Ifindi hanguagc It^dk lAieranj and 
Provincial; complete Syntax; Exercises in various Styles of Hindi (bmposHiini i JHalmjucs on 
several subjects; and a useful Vocabulary. London, 1882. Third Edition, London, 1890. 

Keegan, W.,—Grammatica Lingum Indostanm, Sard.hana, 1883. 

Keegan, W ., — A Vocabulary in Urdu, Latin, and English. Sardlmna, 18S2. 

PouLQUES, Al. Ed., Prof., — Hinddstmi zahm he Qawdtid, Orammatica indosima ad Uso dmjU iiatmni,. 

Napoli, 1883. 

Yinsok, j., — Elements de la Grammaire hindoustanie. Paris, 1883. 

Yinson, j., — Manuel de la Langue hindoustani, Paris, 1899. 

Benson, T. 5 — Statistical, descriptive and historical Account of the Horlh^Wnsiern Provinces of hulia - * 

Edited by E, T. Atkinson. Vol. YII., Allahabad, 1884 On pp. 50l“r}()3 A Vacafnilarii by T. IL, 
of the Patois of Agra. 

Muhammad Husain (Azad), — Jami^ud-gawaHd, (A Grammar), Lahore, 1883. Anoilutr Ktlstiou, Lahore, 

1898. 

Anon., — English-Hindi Dictionary for the Use of Schools. RoYisod Edition, Calcutta, 1885. 

Anon., — Polyglot Grammars and Dialogues. Delhi, 1885. 

Anon., — Eandhooh to Hindoostanee Conversation, etc. Calcutta, 1886. 

^jifON.,— Hawdboo/o to Hindustani Conversation. Serampore, 18S6. 

Anon., — Hindustani Manual for Beginners. Bombay, 1886. 

Baness, j. P., — Manual of Hindustani. Calcutta, 1886. 

DIna Nath a Deya, — Hindustani Grammar, Calcutta, 1886. 

Reynolds, M. C., — Household Hindustani. A Manual for New-comers. Calcutta, 1886. 

Macmahon, Captain, Useful Hints, Phrases, and Sentences for Students in Hinduslani. Poona, 1886. 
CouRTOis, Lieut.-Col., a Manual of the Hindustani Language as spohen in Southern India. 

Madras, 1887. 

GunI Lal,— T/ie Imperial Anglo-Nagri Dictionary . By Goonee LaL Dinaporc, 1887. 

Hashamat ‘AlI, M.,—A Manual of English Idiomatic Phrases loith Urdu I^uivalenis. Bonilmy, 1886. 
Madhusudan Pk^mT,--MadJmsudni-nighantu. [A Hindi Dictionary.] Lahore, 1887. 

Kaisar Bakht, Mirza, ShIhzada , — Kaisar Kdsh. [A Hindi Dictionary.] Allahabad, 18 h7, 

Hard LET-W iLMOT, Lieut. H., — Hindustani Idiomatic Sentences. Madras, 1887. 

Rogers, E, ^0 HmtZwiJawL London, 1887, 

Saitid Ahmad, — Hindostam-Urdu Lughat. Delhi, 1887. 

‘Bow to speah English. English and Urdu. Lucknow, 1888. 

Anon.,— I7se/aZ Sentences. English and Urdu. Lucknow, 1888. 

Uv^x^M^^ AsnUf‘Ap,~MustalaUt-eUrdu. Lucknow, 1890. (A dictionary of idiomatic moauixigP- 

of words, with illustrations from standard autborB.) 
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Kempson, M.5 — The Syntax and Idioms of Sindiistani, or Progressive Exercises in Translation, ivith Noies^ 
and . . . Yocahularies. A Manual. London, 1890. Another Edition, 1894. 

St. Quentin, Rene be, — Ahrege de Grammaire Mndoustanie. Rouen, 1890. (Roman character.) 

Smith, Peegt, — Urdu Qrammar. Calcutta, 1890. 

Tweedie, J., — Hindustani as it ought to he spoken. Calentta, 1890 ; 2nd Edition, ih., 1893. 

Tweebie, J., — Hindustani as it ought to he spoken. Supplement. Calcutta, 1893. [A key to the above 
work.] 

AmIr Ahmab, — AmiPs Eictionary. Rampnr, 1891. 

Baiju Das, Baba, — Bihek Kdsh. (A Hindi Dictionary in Hindi.) Bankipore, 1892. 

Blumhaebt, j. Military Yocahularies. I. — English-Hindustani . London, 1892. 

Dias, S. S. be Jesus, — Tres Mil Yooahulos em Porhiguez^ Concani, Inglez e Industani. Bombaim, 1892. 

Gokhale, W., — Hindustani loithout a Master, Bombay, 1892. 

Phillips, Colonel A. NT., — Hindustani Idioms, with Yocahulary. London, 1892. 

Besant, Gapt. T. H. G., — The Persian and Urdu Letter^ioriter. Calcutta, 1893. 

Jansen, H., — (J.) Bemerkungen Zur Yerskunst im Urdu (pp. 63) als Tell der Einleitung mm {II.) Trans- 
criptionstext der Wdsdkht des A7yianat. Friedrichahagen, 1893. Am ana t ’ is the Takhallus- 
of Agha Hasan.] 

Jawahie Singh, — The Urdu Teacher. Umballa, 1893. 

Seibel, a., — Theoretisch’praMische Graynmatih der Hindustayii-Sprache, init Uhungstuchen in arahischer 
Schrift, und ein deutsch-hmdustayii JVdrterhzich. Wien, Pest, Leipzig, 1893. 

Muhammab JalIlu’e-Rah man Khan (MaulavI), — IHdu Qanuni Dictionary. Umballa, 1894. 

SCHULTZE, M., — Orammatik der hindustayiische-ji Sprache, Leipzig, 1894. 

Geeen, Lieut.-Col. a. 0., — A Practical Hmdustayii Graymnar. Oxford, 1895. 

MoCaethy, L., — Grammaire Hmdustani^Frangaise. Yerviers, 1895. 

Ranking, G., — A Guide to Hindustani. Calcutta, 1895. 

Ranking, G., — Urdu-Eyiglish Prwier, for the Use of the Golonial Ajiilleny, 1899. 

Ranking, G -, — Introductory Exercises in Urdu Prose Goonposition. A Gollection of 50 Exercises with- 
Idiomatic Phrases and Granmnatical Notes, accompanied hy a full Yocahulary and Translation of 
each Passage. Calcutta, 1896. 

Ranking, G., — English-Hindusta^ii Dictionary. Calcutta and London, 1905. 

Small, G., — A Graimnar of the H'du or Hindustani Language. Calcutta, 1895. 

Small, G., — See also Roebuck, Lieut. Th. 

Small, G. ; Francis, C. R. ; anb Nash (Mbs. Feasee), — Ayiglo-Urdu Handbook ; or, Hindu,stani Guide for 
the Use of Medical Practitioners in Northeryi loidia. Calcutta, 1895. (Reviewed, Asiati® 
Quarterly Review, New Series, IX., pp. 497 and ff.) 

Anon., — The Students^ Hindi^English Dictioyiary. Benares, 1896. 

Geeaves, Ebwin, — A Gram^nar of Modern Hindi. Benares, 1896. Second Edition, revised and enlarged,. 
ih. 1908. 

Anon., — The Student’s Practical Dictwiary, coniammg English Woi'ds, with English and Urdu meanings" 
in Persian Gharacter. Allahabad, 1897. 

AnON .,^ — The Student’s Practical Dictionary, containing Hmdustani TFort?^, with English meanings in 
Persian Gharacter. Allahabad, 1900. 

Anon., — Practical Dictionary, English-Urdu. Allahabad, 1897. 

Anon., — Practical Dictioiiary, Ui'du-English. ‘ Allahabad, 1900. 

Anon., — The Student’ s Practical Dictionary of the Hindustani Language. Allahabad, 1900. 

Sangagi Rao, S., — A practical Method of Learning the Hindustani Language. Madras, 1897. 

Sangagi Rao, S., — A Handy Uo^du-EyiglisTi Dictionary, based on Shakespear and the best Modern Authori^ 

^ ties. Madras, 1899. 

Haig, T. Wolselet, — Hints 07i the Study of Urdu. Allahabad, 1898. 

Naeain, R ., — The Best Instructor of Hindustani., idthout the aid of a MunsM. English and Boman.. 
Muttra, 1898. 

Tagliabue, Camillo, — Grammatica della Lingua indost ana 0 Urdu. Torino, Roma, Firenze, 1892. 2nd 
Edition. Manuale e Glossario della Lingua, etc. . . . . * Roma, 1898. 

Thoburn, W. L., — The Eoiglish-Urdti Dictionary. Lucknow, 1898. 

Laiq A^mab, MaulvI, — The Urdu Self-Instructor... Delhi, 1899. 

ChiranjI Lal, hATjA,~Hmdustdni Makhzan-ul-Muhdwardt. Treasury of U-du Idioms. DalM, 1900. v 

Dann, George J., — Ayi Introduction to Hindi Prose Gomposiiioyi. Benares, 1900. 

Dann, George J.,—Kr5^ Lessons Urdu. Calcutta, 1911. 
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Bxm GKK^i>,-Eindustani Manual. Peslia war, 1900 

Pollock and ■B.O,Kiv,-Polloch'B pochet Ilindustam CMt^, ^ 

SuKH DEva TiwarI, Pandit,-/! Manual of Uvm' rk London (Chris! ian Lileratare 

HOOPBE, Bev. ^.,-Edps to the Attawnent of llmdudam idiom, oic. uon ,, 

Society for India), 1901 . . loCn 

SI,.. -A., ^ 

th,.., Hi,...*.. 

lAi'^AJOrr (ConOnimB 1,-i"" ' W.ir.R in 

Tiistsl! .Romanized). Torktown, 190-i. Second Edition .conlinnniB S.SCIt Wood..), 


Siifiiuz mid 


London, 1908. , t ai > i t/ 

Major F. R. 11.,—Eow to learn Hindustani, a Guide to the Lower and Ihgker bianaard Lxamtm 

’ations. In six Parts. London, 1905. 2ncl Bdii., 1910. 

Chapman, Majoe P.E. R.,-Urdu Esader for Military Studenk co^aininy ( r,k alphn oO: Mk.s on 
reading and writing Urdu; Simple Grasrmahcal Mxorases {bnlu. nod k-wau^ 

Selections from various Authors ; Military Selections and iliskncai 

a complete Vocahulary of all the Words occurring in the Text. Lomioii, (,alcut!u, . unln and 

Bombay, n.d. [1905]. Second Edition, London, 1910. (The title ns given id.tne is that, -d the 
2ndBdn. That of the 1st Bdn. differs slightly). Ivey to above. Ih. 01111 1 orktuwn, IUOd. 

Hoet William,— ZL- dii Praxis ; a Progressive Course of Urdu (kmposUion. C-v-feril, 1997 . 

■JOSA, B. P. L01SI,— Liirodttctori/ Mamtal of the Eindi Language, with Exlracts fn.vi l/w rrnn.sdgar^ 
together with technical Vocabularies. London, 1907* 

PhillOTT, Lieut.-ColONEL D. 0 .,— Hindustani Sfejpping Stones. Allahabad, 1.90H. ^ 

PhillOTT, Lietit.-OolOHEL D. C,, — Hindustani Stumbling Blmks, being diffimU in the 

Idiom of Hindustani ex]glain6d and exemplified* London, 1909, 

PHILLOTT hiW^.-GohO^'^h D. G., ^Hindustani Uaimal. Calcutta, 1910. hi'Cond Lditum, tb., liL.b 

Phillott! Lieut.-Colonel D. C.,— Aw ilOOO Words jLr Highvr Shimhml mid 

Froficienoy Gandidates or The Eight Word in the Mght FlmcT (hdcuila, 1911. 

PhillOTT, Lieut.-Coloi^el D. C., — ^arina-e MidiMwardit or Urdu JAUoms. OolUmird and iramUiiei bg 

D. 0. P. Oaloutia, 1912, 

PhillOTT, Lietjt.-Colonel D. C., — Hindustani ‘Exercises for the FnijmenGy aud High I^rujmnicg with 
Notes and Translations. Calcutta, 1912. 

NnY X, ---Hindi Or aro^rnar, in Hindi and English, in which is treated the Jlraj JSaieei with Hiusi rainois fnm 
the BdjnUi. Benares, n.d. 

'Tisdall, W. St. Clair, — A Conversation- Grammar of the IlindtUtAvnlHjanguagiu W'itli .Heidelberg, 

London, New York, and Boston, 1911. 

Harrison, Manual of Lashari- Hindustani with Teehnicad Terms and JdiritsfB. f^ond<?n, 1912. 
■‘Abeij’l-lah, Mir, commonly called MiskZn, — S ee Gilchrist, John Borthwick* 

Aaiaduzzi (Amadhtius), Jo. Ohristophero,— S ee Beligatti, Cassiano, in luLniductiun. 


Ballet, B. H.,— See Craven, Rev. T. 

Bertrand, l’Abbj^, — See Forbes, Duncan ; Garciii de Tassj, Josepli Helioclore. 
Callenberg, J. H.,~See Schultze, Benj. ^ 

Faiz Allah Khan,— See Nisar -All Beg. 

FaqIr Ohand, Lila (Yaish), of Delhi,— See Fallon, S. W. 

Francis, C. R.,— See Soiall, G. 

Hunter, William, M.D„— See Taylor, Captain Joseph, 

Ja^far Husain, — See Pritchard, lltudus T. 

Khuda-dad Beg, — See Fritchax'd, lltudus T. 

Lazarus, B. J. — See Brice, N. 

Lees, W. Nassau, — ^S ee Thompson, J. T. 

Monier-Williams,— -See Williams, (Sir) Monier. 

Muhammad; AiaSAN,— See Nisar ‘Ali Beg. 

Muhammad Fitrat, MirzI, — See Hadley. George. 

Muhammad JHasan (QatIl), — See Inshi Allah 
Nash, Mrs. Fraser,— See Small, G. ' 

Beinaud,— See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 

Scott, W.,— See Gilchrist, J. Ijorth wick. 
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De Sacy, Silvestee, — See MuEammad Salih (Mirza), and Price, Captain William. 

Smyth, W. Caemighael, —See Taylor, Captain Joseph ; Roebuck, Lieut. T. 

TIrinI-chaean Mitea,— See Price, Captain W. 

Section III.— SELECTIONS, COLLECTIONS OF SCATTERED PIECES, AND COLLECTIONS 

OF PROYERBS. 

Gilgheist, John Borthwick, — The Oriental Fahidist or 'jpolyglott Translations of Esop^s and other ancient 
Fahles from the English Language into Eindoostaiiee, Persian, Brig B, hah, ha, Bongla and Sunhrit 
(sic) in the Eoman Character hy various Hands, under the direction and superintendence of J. 
Gilchrist, for the use of the College of Fort William. Calcutta, 1803. 

Gilgheist, John Bobthwick, — The Hindee Story-Teller, or entertaining Expositor of the Roman, Persian,. 

and Nagree Gharaoters, simple and comptound, in their Application to the llindoostanee Language, 
as a written and literary Vehicle, by the Author of the Hindoostanee Dictionary, Grammar, etc. 
(ix. J. B. G.). Calcutta, 1S02-3. Second Edition, Calcutta, 1806. 

Lall"^ Lal, — Lataif-e Hindi,— The new Gyclopcedia Jiindoostanica of Wit, containing a choice Collection of 
humorous Stories in the Persian and Nagree Characters, interspersed with appropriate Proverbs, 
anti-bilious Jests, brilliant Bonmots, and rallying Repartees in the Rehhtu and Brig B,haslia Dia- 
lects ; to which is added a Yocahulary of the principal Words in Hindoostanee and English ; hy 
Shree Lulloo Lal Kuh, B,hasha Munshi, Calcutta, 1810. 

Lall"^ Lal anb Smyth, W. Cabmichael, — Second Edition of the foregoing under the Title of, — The 
Lutadfi Hindee, or Hindoostanee Jest-Book, containing a choice Collection of humorous Stories, in 
the Arabic and Roman Characters ; edited by W. Carmichael Smyth, London, 1841. (Smyth in 
this edition has omitted the ‘ Nagree ’ portion of Lalln Lai’s compilation, also some verses in 
Sanskrit and Braj Bhakha, and the Yocahulary.) On the other hand, he has added a transcrip- 
tion into the Roman Character throughout. The third Edition is entitled as follows, — The' 
Luta,ifl-Hindee, or Hindoostanee Jest-Booh, containing a choice Collection of humorotis Stories in- 
the Arabic and Roman Characters ; to which is added a Hindoostanee Poem, by Meer Moohtmmtid' 
Tuqee, Second (sic) Edition, Revised and Corrected by William Carmichael Smyth, Esq., late* 
of the Hon. East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. London, 1840, 

Lallu Lal, — The Sablia Bilas. (Title page absent on all copies available.) Calcutta, 1813. 

Lall'S' Lal and Price, W.,—The Suhlia Bilas, a Collection of Stanms on various subjects, in Hindee, by 
different Authors. Edited by Captain W'. Price, Professor of Hindee and Hindoostanee in the 
College of Fort William. Calcutta, 1828. (The colophon is dated IS29.) 

Lallu Lal and Gilbertson, G. 'W.,—The Assembly of Mirth (sic). A literal Translation into English of' 
the Sabhd Bildsa, one of the Degree of Honour Hindi Text -Boohs, by G-, W. Benares, 1900. 
(The name of the book means ‘ The Mirth of the Assembly,’ not the ' Assembly of Mirth.’) 

JoK'N, —MuntaMkahat-i-Hindz, or Selections in Hindoostani, with a verbal Translation and' 
grammatical Analysis of some Fart, for the use of Students of that Language. By J. S. Oriental 
Professor at the Hononrable East India Company’s Military Seminary. London, 1817. Second 
Edition, London, 1825 ; Third, 1834; Fourth, 1844; Sixth, 1852, Ten Sections of a Description 
of India, being a portion of J. Shahespears Muntahhahat-i-Hindt. By N. L. Benmohel. Dublin,. 
1847. [A translation of the extracts from gher ^Ali AfsSs’s The second 

Edition is reviewed by Garcin de Tassy, in Journal Asiatique, viii. (1826), pp. 230 and ff . 
-'Hindoostanee and English Student^ s Assistant ; or, Idiomatical Exercises, Calcutta, iS26. 

Gabcin be Tassy, Joseph H:eliobobe, — ^ Anecdote relative au Brajbhahha, traduiie de VHindomtanL- 
Journal Asiatique, Yol, XL, (l%Wi), pp, SSS 

Q^ABQx^ EE Ta^BY, HAhiO'DO'BM,-— Indolence des Domestiques indiens. Anecdote hindoustani. Jour- 

nal Asiatique, III., xii, (1841), pp. 191 and ff. 

Gaecin be Tassy, Joseph H:^lioboeb, — Proclamation de Lord EUenhorough, Gouverneur General de- Finds, ... 

, au Sujet des Fortes du Temple de Somnath, Texte hindoustani, publie et traduit. Journal' 
Asiatique, lY., v. (1845), pp. 398 and ff. Separate reprint, I^ris, same date; 

Gabcin be Tassy, Joseph H:^liobobb, — Ohrestomathie hindoustani (Urdu et Dahhm), d F Usage des Sieves 
de F Scale Specials des Langue Orientales Yivantes, Assisted by Theodore Pavie and I’ AbbA 
Bertrand. Paris, 1847. 

Gabcin BE Tassy, Joseph ffitiOBOBE , — Specimen d\ine Collection de LeUres hindotisiani originales, Jour- 
nal Asiatique, TY,, :s,. (lS4i7),pp. and. E, 

Gabcin be Tassy, Joseph ffiLiODOEE, and IjA:^CEBiEAE, Be,,— H indi Eindui Muntahhahat, Chrestoma- 
this Hindie et Hindouie d VUsage des Sieves de FScoIe Speciale des Langues Orientales Vivantes 
pres la Bihliotheque N ationa'^ m Paris, 1849. 
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Gaecin de Tasst, Joseph muonOKV., - Analyse d’»n Monologue Bnmahque. m,bcn. Journal Ami- 
tique, IV., xvi. (1850), pp. 310 and ff. Separate reprint, Pane, same date. 

Garcin de Tasst, Joseph EiiiOOORi^, -Tableau du KaliYug on de VAge do For, -par W-m-hw-Dds 

Iraduit de VEindoui. JbwrwaZ .4sia%Me, IV., xix. (1852), pj). n.51 and If. 

Gaeoin DE Tasst, Joseph H^liodoee,— de Sakountald^d’apr'es la Version hmdome du 
MahdlMrata. (Extrait de la Bevue Orientale.) Pans, 1852. 

Gaecin DE Tasst, Joseph HiLiODOEB,—0^a«ts populaires de Vinde, iraduifes gutr G. de T. (Revne 
Gontemjporaine.) Paris, 1864. 

UrAECm DE Tassy, JOSEPH H^LiODORE.-~mV et Eanjliaii, legends tin Penjab, braduite de rilindoustanl 

Paris, in Bevue de V Orient, 1857. ^ r ? 

"Gaeoih de Tasst, Joseph EitiODOns,— Allegories, Be'cMs pcjetiqms et Ghmts ■papnhurrs. Tradmts de 
VArahe, du Person, de V Eindoustani, et du Turn, par M. Garcin dc Tassy. 2nd Edition, Paris, 


1876. 

-Gaeoin de Tasst, Joseph H^liodobb, — Un Chapitre de VEisUnro dr. Vinde Musulmanr, em, (Jhrunique 
de Sober Sabah, Sultan de Delhi, traduit de VEindoustaui. Paris (Ikimo de V Orient), ? date, 
8vo, 164 pp. 

'Garcin de Tasst, Joseph Heliodore, — - Se© Ja^far ‘All Bahadiii*, Mir j ShakoBpGJir, Jolni. 

Adam Eey. M. T., — Pleasing Tales, or Stories to improve the Understanding, tninslated iuf.n lliynlnmoe, 
by M. T. A. Calcatta, 1828. Ofcker Edifcioas, Calcutta, 18M1, 1836 ; Agra, 183 m . 

■Kali Krishna, Raja, and ‘Abdu’l-MajId, HakIm Maul.avI,— A f^dderiiim of 
Pleasantries; or Fables and Stories, translated from English and Persian' into rrtla and 
English. Calcutta, 1835. 

Manh Lal LahorI,— TA e Oiddasta~i-Nishat, or Nosegay of Pleasure : a (Jalledum of poeiiml MHracts 
in Persian and Hindustani, from more than a hundred of (dm most mlehrafed> Anfdhors^ arranged' 
according to the Subject and Sentiment and toell adapted for the Slndr-nt rf Ihr'se Langnages. 

Calcutta, 1836. 

.Anon., — English and Hindustani StudenPs Assistant, Calcutta, 1837. 

•Price, Oapt. William, and TarinI-gearan Mitra, — lEndee a^d tHindoostnomo SrlrrUims. to add'di. are 
prefixed the Rudiments of Hindoostanee and Brag B, hah, ha Urmamar also I*rt m. Stujtir iriih 
Vocabulary. Originally compiled for the Use of Interpreters to XaiieF Oarps of ike Poagal 
Army, Calcutta, 1827 ; Second Edition, 1830. 

.Price, Capt. William, and TarinI-charan Mitra, — See also Tjalhl Lal. 

Ballantyne, J. R., — Hindustani Selections, in the Neskhi and Demnagari idiaravt,a\ London, JHUL 

2nd Edition, London, 1845. 

Anon., — Majma‘~e Ganj. Selectiom, Historical, LUcnuiry, and Smentific* Trumlated from the E-ugiish, 

Calcutta, 1845. 

!Payie, Theodore, — Tarihh i Asham. Recit de rExpedUion de Mir .Djnodah ou pays d-Wssaoi^ i nitluil 
deTHindoustani. Paris, 1846. [A translation of Mir Bahadur * All HunaJifB work (Calrutta, 
1846) itself a translation of gbahabu’d-dln Talar’s Persian Paililgtmr di>r(Ui 'njtt av Tnrikh-o 
rnulk-e 

Legende de Padmani, Eeine de Tchitor, d'aprvs los iextes hitidis ei hindouis. 
Joimnal Asiatigue, V., vii., 1866, pp. 5 and ff., 89 and ff., 315 and tL 
Tayie, Theodore, — See also Garcin de Tassy, Joseph. Heliodore. 

Cox, Capt. Edward, — The Regimental Moonshi, being a course of Beadiag iii lUndonshi urt . London, 1847. 
Saiyid ^usain, Mmmi,--Hindti,stani Selections. Compiled by ‘^.lunBhi S. ,IL Madnin, (Cf. 

Hosen, S. bel.) 

•QajViard ;D-DlN hJiAN, Mu7itakkahat~‘e Anwdr^e SuhaiMt Selectionn froixi the Anwar**© »Sul.uiili ijfi 
HafizuM-diu Ahmad in Section lY.), with Hinddstiinl TmwdatiouH. Agrii, 185:1. 

‘■Q,\;mard'D“DIn EitAN,— Selections from the (lulistan, witli Hindowtinu Tmiibla- 
tions. Agra, 1854. 

Qamaru’d-dIn '&A^--MuntaMiahdt-e BosMn. Selections from the Bostln, with Hintl.'»Htuni TranslatioiiK 

inverse. Agra, 1866. 

, Qamaru D-DlN Khan, MuntaMiabdt-e HasturE s-sihydn. Selections from the ihinfiirtP^-^.^dbyan, with 

Hindustani Translations. Agra, 1855. 

Ja'ear ‘AlI Bahadur, Mie, Lettre de S. A. Mir Jafar AU Bahadur, Nabab de Surai, d Muasmur Garcin 
de Tassy. {Revue de H Orient. j Paris, 1855, 

.Sjya Prasad, Raja,— K mclf Selections [^Guphd], compiled under the Dirmdmus of the iUrminusion appoint^* 

ed . : . . to arrange for the Preparatwn of HindusfAid (Jlaen Jkoke ae Language Tettx, (u hr 
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passed hy junior Civil Serva7its and Military Officers. Benares, 1867. Anotker Edition, Benares, 
1870, and otkers. 

Hall, EitzEdwaed, — Hindi Reader^ ivith Vocabulary. Hertford, 1870, 1884. 

Sell, Rey. B., — MuntaMiahdt^e Urdu. Hindustani Selections. Pts. I., II., and III. Madinas, 1870-71. 

“-Abbu l-fath, jMaulayI, SxTYlD^—^Tohjatul Mialcal. H-indusian^^ Persian^ jLrahic^ and Hnylislit Senterices 
and Proverbs, by Sayed Abdnl Fattab Monlvi. Bombay, 1872. 

Ho SEN (? Husain), S., — Seco nd Hindosta nee Reader, London, 1875. (? tbe same antbor as Saivid 

Husain, Mnnsbi, ab.) 

■Smith, V. A., — Popular Songs of the Harnirpur District in Bundelhliand, A"- IF. P. Journal of tbe Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, YoL XLIF. (1875), Pt. L, pp. 889 and E. 

S:\iiTH, Y. A ., — Popular Songs of the Haniirpur District in Bundelkkand, N,-W, P., No. IL Ih., YoL 
XLY. (1876), Pt. L, pp. 279 and S. 

-Muhammad Xajmu’d-dIn, — Najmul-amsal (Xajmnl-amsal), Vol. IV., or The Collection of about 2ffi00 
Oriental Proverbs (Vol. V. , , , . 8,068 . . . Proverbs . . . with Expla-^ 

natory Fables) and their proper Application hy Mohammad Najmuddin. Delhi, 1876-88. Yol. 
Y., 2nd Edition, 1882. Yols. I-III. are said to contain,— Fol. I., Technical terms regarding 
Artizans and their Tools ; Yol. II., Riddles, Dobras, Gits, &g. ; Yol. III., Women’s Idioms and 
Expressions used by Begams. Copies of these three Yoll. are not in the British Mnsenm or 
India Office Library. 

Hadley, Rey. B. H., — Jagjivandas, the Hindu Reformer. Indian Antiquary, Yol. YIII. (1879), p. 289. 
(Contains Selections from bis works.) 

Badley, Rey. B. H., — See Craven, T., in Section II. 

Teumpp, E., — Die dltesten Hinduz Oedichte. Sitmngsherichte der Konigl. bayer. Akademie der Wis- 
senscbaften, Pbilosopbiscb-pbilologische Classe. Miincben, 1S79 (pp. 1-48). 

Temple, Captain (Col. Sir) R., — Some Hindu Songs and Catches from the Villages of Northern India. 
GalctiUa Review, LXXIY (1882), p. 334. 

Temple, Captain (Col. Sir) R., — Folk Songs from Northern India. Calcutta Review, LXXYIII (1884), 
pp. 273 and 295. 

Temple, Captain (Col. Sir) R.,— TTie Hymns of the Nahgipanth. From the papers of J. W, Parry, 
A.M.I.C.B., Indian Antiquary, XIII (1884), p. 1. 

Temple, Captain (Col. Sir) R., — See Fallon, S. W. 

— Hindustani and English Parallel Proverbs. Together with some Persian and Hindustani Parallel 
Proverbs. Delhi, 1885. 

"Thornton, Thomas H., C.S.I., D.C.L., — Specimen Songs from Panjah Literature and Folklore, Journal of 
tbe Royal Asiatic Society, Yol. XYII (1885), p. 373. (Account of Hindi and Urdu literature 
of tbe Panjab, p. 386 : Specimens, p. 401.) 

Fallon, S. W., — A Dictionary of Hindustani Proverbs, including many Marwari, Panjabi, Maggah, Bhoj- 
p^lri and Tirhuti Proverbs, Sayings, Emblems, Aphorisms, Maxims and Similes. By the late 
S, W. F. . , . ... . .. . . Edited and revised by Captain (Col. Sir) R. 0. Temple 

. . . assisted by Lala Faqir Chand, Yaisb, of Delhi. Benares and London, 1886. 

Kbmpson, M.,—Firsf Hindustani Reader., Lithographed. Place of publication), 1892. 

Morris, J .,~Fnglish Proverbs, with Hindustani Parallels. Cawnpur, 1893, 

Phillott, Lieut.-Colonel D. C., — Urdu Rozmarra or Every-day UrduP Official Text-book for the 
Examination of Military Officers and others by the Lower Standard Hindnstani. Edited with 
notes by D. C. P. Calcutta, 1911. 

Phillott, Lieut.-Colonel D. C., — Annotated English Translation of the Preceding. Calcutta, 1911. 

Phillott, Lieut.-Colonel D. C., — W^wdb o Khiyal or Visions of the Past.’^ Official Text-book for the 
Examination of Civil and Military Officers by the Higher Standard Hindustani. Edited with 
notes by D. C, P. Calcutta, 1911. 

Phillott, Lieut.-Colonel D. C., — Annotated English Translation of the Preceding. Calcutta, 1911. 

Muhammad YIisuf Ja^farI, Khan Bahadur, Shamsul ‘UlamI, — A7inotated Glossary to the Urdu Roz* 
marra. (See Phillott, Lieut.-Colonel D. C., ab.). Calcutta, 1911. 

RizI /A lI Wahshat, MaulayI, — A Page-by-Page Glossary of l^wdb-o-Wiaydl. (See Phillott, Lieut.- 
Colonel D. C., ab.). Calcutta, 1911. 

'Abdu’l-MajId, Hakim MaulayI, — See Kali Krishna, Raja, 

Faqir Chand, Lala, (Yaish),— See Fallon, S. W. 

'Gilbertson, G. W.,— See Lallu LaL 
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Benmohel, N. L., — See Shakespear, John. 

Beeteand, l’Abbb -See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodove. 

L-WCIEIATJ, E. See Gavcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 

Paeet, J. W.,— See Temple, Captain R. 

Smyth, W. Oaemiohaei,, — See Lallh Lai. 

TaeinI-ceaean Miiea,— See Price, Capt. William. 

Section IV.— TEXTS (alphabetically arranged under Author.s’ namcB) 


‘Abdh’l-lah, Mie, called MiskIn,— J famVa ou Bhathial do Mu Ah.lnlh - ■' 

et de ses deux Fils, traduit de rHindoustani par M. Garcm do iaB.sy. 1 .lu,., !• .... > lla...... 

Ba^sli (Haidari). ^ . r, » jr 

‘Abdd’l-lah, Mib, called MiskIn,— S ee also Gilchrist, J. IL, m Section i .. 

‘Aedu’l-lah, Saitid, — S ee Bahadur ‘Ali ; Kazim ‘All Jawan, 

‘Abdh’l-kaeim, MunshI, — See Arabian Nights. 

‘Adalat Ehan, — See Amman, Mir ; Lallu Lai. 

Agha Hasan (Amanat),— See Jansen, H., in Section II.^ 

AHMAD’fiiiN, Saitid, G.S.L, —Jsdm’s-saMdid. Delhi, 1847. ^ ■ /. 

and new Buies, or Governments, and of old and new Buildings, 'in She Pcs’ nr- 
by Syud Ahmed Khan. Delhi, 18S4 (A second edition of the precrding w it h iniirh udditunial 

matter). Description des Monuments de DeUU en 1853, <l’iiprfs le Tej-n- hi.,!- 'isutm >lr S-itgid 

Almad Khan, par M. Garcin do Tassy. Journal Asiatique, V., nv. (iHili.), pp. .'cib ,m,i IT. ; .^vi. 
(1860), pp. 190 and ff. ; pp. 392 and S. ; pp. 521 and il. ; xvii. (IHiil ), j.p, 77 uni fl. ; sopanito 


.1 r;/ / - /■/ 


reprint. 

Alexandee, James Edwaed,— S ee I‘ti?amxL’d-din. 

Altaf Husain (Halt), — 'MajaUsu'n-nisd. (2 Pis.) Ijahoro, 1874, 77. 

Mad(i-o-ja 2 !r-e Islam (the Ebb and Fix) w of lelfun). knmm im fhe A 

Hall Isfc Edition,, (? Place), 1875 ; ctEoi’B, Delhi, IHHh (with i AliKarli, ISnh. 

Haydt^e Sa^di. Delhi, 188G. 

Majmu^a-e nazm-e Hcill Delhi, 1890. 

JBh BewalirM Mimd/idt. 4 th Edition, Delhi, 1892, 

Dzwan-e Halt, Cawnpore, 1898. See also Section L, abote. 

Yddgdr-e Ghdlih. Cawnpore, 1897. 

The Quatrains of Hdli (Maidavt Saiijad AUdf Hnmw Anmri nHh / (hy p'f'r mi 

sion of the author) in the Homan Ghevracier^ 'with a i/rmiiilaikm inifA 'HniiUm iL K. Wnn!. 

London, 1904. 

AmInat,— S ee Jansen, H., in Section II. 

AmInatu^l-lah, MaulayI, — Hidayut ool Islam (Hidayatu’l-klum), 

Oollah, in Arabic and Hindoostanee, TranslaM, niuler i he sn tip / 1 . ^ iPlidiTiit. 
(In two Tolumee, of which only Vol. I. was pablishod.) Onh^nifa, !8«i4. 

Ambiea Datt Bias, — S ee Bihari Lai. « 

Amblan, jib (BttfiA 0 Bate*). One hundred and two pagnH a|n«-'irn i in t iilrlirir.i and 

‘Abdn’ldah Miskin’s IlmcZee or of [utUa. Paleufia, 8 n * Smiinfi II. 

Bagh 0 Buhar, a Translation into the Jlindoostautu) uf i l\pv 

entitled Qissui Ghuhar DurweshP hy Meet Wnmun^ nndor 

'Calcutta, 1804. " Second , Edition by Ohoolam Uklm,r, mater flic nf 1 ‘attain 

Thomas Roebuck. Calcutta, 1813. Third Edition, IH24. Ofhnr Hdif ion‘t ; riiw!i|tnri\ 

, , : , '.1832 J ' Calcntta, 1834; Madras, 1840; Calcutta /v ’ 3 Ttik < f t if 

JDmveshyymi ; Cawnpore, 1860 ; Calcutta, 1863 ; Delhi CllluHimted|,i^7r, ^ IkmiUn (in ihi'iv.nU 
character), 1877 ; Cawnpore, 1878 ; Delhi (illimtmtcdj, 1HH2, mid ntniij idlwrr* llah « Ihiv/r ; 

: : consisting of enteri(dning Talesin the lliwlmUmi hmjnwyu % ,||r/ Amnhin - / Di7/*h wv / iim 

I earned Natives formerly attacheji to the OolUyeo ivUIiam at \i mi 

carefully collated with original Mamscripts . ! . fn mhmh /..* uU d a VnroUin^ 0 ^1 oN thr 

Words occurring in the Woi% by D. Forbes. • London, 1846. Hiumd Mlmunt ’c* lohm, 

1849., Another.edition of the same. The mmlmklnt ToM mrefuiifi tin !: mmn 

Gharacter. To which is added a rooahtilary of ail the WmiL ornirrlM iu iim W.^rk. I 4 IK 
Forbes. Lon^^^ Mg^'O-^Bahar. : The Uind4sidni Text of 3! k A luman, 1*1 K man 

Type, with Notes and an tU 0$e of the JNunu rhitim-fff /f. ihkmPal 

Languages, by M. Williams. London, 1859, 
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The Tale of the four Darwesh ; translated from the Oordoo Tongue of Meer JJmmun 
by L. F. Smith . , with Notes by the Translator. Madras, 1825. Translation of the Bagh 

0 Bahar ; or Tales of the Four Darwesh from the Urdu Tongue of Mir Amman of Dihli. By 
Lew. Ferd. Smith. New Edition revised and corrected throngliout bj D, Eorbes. London, 
1851. Reprint (of first edition), Lucknow, 1870. The Bagk o Bahar, or the Garden and the 
Spring ; being the Adventures of King Azad Bakht, and the foitr Darweshes : literally translated 
fro77i the Urdu of Mir A77iman, of DelhL With cojyious explanatory Notes, and an introductory 
Preface, by E. B. Eastwick. Hertford,- 1852. Another Edition, London, Hertford (printed), 
1877, Bagh 0 Bahar ; or Tales of the four Darweshes. Translated from the Hindustani of Mir 
Amman of Dihli. By Duncan Forbes. A new Edition, revised and corrected tbrougliout. 
London, 1862. 

‘ The Adventu^res of the second Durwish, egitracted from the Bagh of (sic) Buhar,^ in Yol. II. of 
Price’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections, Calcutta, 1830. See Section III. Selectioiis from 
the History of India and Bagh-o Bahar. Translated into literal English, with copious Notes on 
Etymology, Histo^^y and Geography, by ^Adalat Khan. Calcutta, 1877. Selections from the 
From Sdgar and Baak-o Bahar. Trajislated into literal English with copious Notes. Second 
Edition. By the same. Calcutta, 1881. 

Translated into French by M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1878. 

The Tale of the First Darwesb is given in M. J. Yinson’s Manuel de la La^igue hindousta^ii, 
pp. Ill and ff. See Section IL 

Note. — The original is a translation of the Chahar Darwesh of Amir Khusrau. 

Anderson, Lieut. R. P., — See Nihal Chand (Lahsri). 

Arabian Nights, — Hihayautool Jaleelah, Translation of Alfalyattinoliel ah, called Arabian Nights; for 
the Use of the College at Fort St. George. Translated by Moonshy Shumsooddeen Uhnied.^ 
Madras, 1836. (Contains duly the first 200 Nights.) 

Tarjuma Alf Laila hi. (The Translation is by Mun^i ‘AbduT-Karim^ from the English of 
E. Forster.) Cawnpore, 1844 ; ih., 1853 ; Bombay, 1860 ; Cawnpore, 1862-63 ; ih., 1869 ; ih.y 1876 ; 

1883-84 j Delhi, 1890 : Tarjuma-i Alif {sio) Laila ba-zuhd^im’-Urdu. (Do Jild bahar fdt~i* 
Yurop.) Romanized under the superintendence of T. W. H. Tolbort . . , and edited by 

Frederic Pincott. (The first half, Le-, Jilds I. and II. of ‘AbduT-Kariin’s Translation.) London, 
1882. 

Sahasra Rajanl Gharitra. (‘AhduT-Karim’s Yersion translated into Hindi by Pandit Pyare 
Lai.) Lucknow, 1876. 

Alf Laila Nau Ma^izum. (Translated into verse in four parts, by Muhammad As gh ar ‘All 
Khan Nasim, Totaram Shayau (Pts. II. and III.), and Munshi ghadl Lai Chaman, respectively. 
Lucknow, 1861-68. 

Hazar Dastdn, (A prose version by Tstaram ghayan.) Lucknow, 1868. 

Shahistan-e Surur. (An abridged translation, by Mirza Rajab ‘Ali , Beg, Surur.) Lucknow, 
1886. 

Alf Laila. (A translation by Muhammad Hamid ^Ali Klban, Hamid.) Cawnpore, 1890. 

Shahistan-e Hair at. (A translation in the form of a novel, by Mirza Hahat of Delhi, 
illustrated.) Delhi, 1892. 

Alf Laila-e Duny azad, also called Mash^ata-e Baghdad. (An imitation ,of the Arabian 
Nights, by Mirza Hairat of Delhi.) Delhi, 1892. 

Ayodhya Upadhyat, Pandit, called Hari Audh, — Theth Hindl-M Thdth, or an o^nginal Indian 
Story in pure Hindustani, hj FsbudHi AjoAhysb Sinha Upadhya, (Hari Oudh) of Nizamabad^ 
N.-W. P. Edition in Nagari characters, Bankipore, 1899. Edition in Persian characters, 
Bankipore and (printed) Allahabad, 1902. 

(This, like the Kahdnl The th Hindl-on^ oi Allah, is in pure Hindi, absolutely free 

from both Persianisation and Sanskritisation. TTnljike the older work, the idiom is that o£ Hindi, 
rather than that of Urdu. This is most noticeable in the order of the words.) 

AyOdhyI Singh Upadhtay, Pandit, called Haei Audh,: — Adh-hhila Phul. Another novel iu the same 
style. Bankipore (Nagari Character), 1905. 

Azad, — See Muhammad Husain. 

^AzIzu’D-DlN Ahmad,— Uajfma. Lahore, 1895. 

.Bahadur ‘AlI, MiR, — Uhhlaqi .Hindee of Indian Ethics, translated from a Persian Version of the 
Hifoopudes, or Salutary Counsel, by Meer Buhadoor Ulee, under the Superintendence of J. 
Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1803. Other Editions ; Madras, 1845; Bombay, 1875; Madras, 1879. 

' ' 
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Benmohel, N. L., — See Shakespeai", Jolin. 

Beeteand, l’Aeb^ -S ee Garcia de Tassy, Joseph Hehodore. 

Lanceeeae, B. -See Gavcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 

Parbt, J. W.,— See Temple, Captain R. 

SiiTTH, W. Oaemichael,— See Lalln Lai. 

TaeinI-CHAEan Mitea, — S ee Price, Capt. William. 

Section IV.— -TEXTS (alphabetically arranged under Authors’ names) 


M r! 
MTj, St 


I Ifiitia’’ 


‘Abde’l-eIh, Mib, called MiskIN,— iforaya BhatUaldo M^ir AlnhdU .IL-v/..-, ^ ' 

et de ses deux Fils, traduit de THindoustani par M. Garom do lah-sj . .r ■«, 

Battsh (Haidari). _ _ t „ • o .*• tr 

‘Abdtj’l-lah, MIe, called MiskIn,— S ee also GHchrist, J- H-, m brntion . 

‘Aede’l-lah, Saitid,— See Bahadur ‘Ali ; Kazira ‘Ali Jawan. 

‘Aed-c’e-kaeim, MenshI,— S ee Arabian Nights. 

‘AdalAT Esan, — S ee Amman, Mir ; Lallu Lai. 

AcHi Hasan (Amanat), — See Jansen, H., in Section 11. 

Ahmad'Ehan, Saitid, G.Sl.,—Asam’t?anfUul. Delhi, 1847. f. 

and new Buies, or Govermmnts, and of old and mw JhMuns, in .'/,•■ Di.v- r;-- 
by Synd Ahmed Khan. Delhi, 1854 (A second edition of the pn-onhng « cli iiim-h 

matter). Description des Monuments do Dehlt on ISrid, d n, in r.t It' Ii.i.’ /.i.m ’<.s o .i 

Ahmad Khan, par M. Garcin do Tassy. Journal Asiatiqur, V., sv. (INfVO, pp. and ff. ; xvi 
(1860), pp. 190 and ff. ; pp. 392 and ff.; pp. 521 and iT. ; xvii. (ISiU ). pp. 77 un i il. j s.-jiuiuti 


f i h ! h / 


r;/ / 

sofirfcl 

f/>‘ S'iiiii'i 


reprint. 

Alexander, James Edward,— S ee I^tisamn'd-dm. 

Altaf Husain (Hal!),— ( 2 Pis.) Lahore. 1874, 77. 

Mddd’O-jd^T-B IslaM (the Ebb and Flow of iHlaiu). (•oitiiutody kiiiiivit aw flio ^ /tuf*# 

miL Isfc Edition, (? Place), 1875 5 otters, Delhi, 1H8<; (with gh'»h-4arv:i ; Aligarh, 

Hayat-e Sci^di. Delhi, 1886. 

nazm-e Halt* Delhi, 1890. 
jBfe Bewalidil M^mdjdt. 4th Edition, Delhi, 1B92, 

JDhvan-e Hall, Cawnpore, 1893. See also Section L, al)OVtt. 

Yddgdr-e G]iaUh, Cawnpore, 1897. 

The Quatrains of Hdli (Manlavi Saiyad Alidf Hfiifattk rdiu i 

sion of the author') in the Boman Ghvmcier, with a IranAaii^in ini'i ituyimk hr tL Iv W;irtl. 

London, 1904. 

Amanat, — S ee Jansen, H., in Section II. 

Amanatu’l-lah, MaulayI, — Eidayut ool Islam (HiclajatiPl-iilftm), rum.pti*hi hy Jfff 

Oollah, in Arabic and Hindoosianee, TomislateduHder t ■ j\ a . / iiy J, 

(In two volumes, of which only Vol. I. was ptiblishod.) Onlcnttin I8M4, 

Ahbika Datt Bias, — See Bihar! Lai. « 

Amjian, MIe , — J (Bagh 0 Bahdr), One hundred ■ and two pagm in I Ulritriaf "h and 

^AhdiU^lAdh Miskln! s Ilmdee Mamcal or Ga^hef, of liolitL (htlfnitta, 1"^ IL 

Bagh 0 Buhar, a Translation into the Emdoostiinou •/ fh*' i\ilr 

entitled Qissui Ghuhar Hurweshf' hy Mmr IJnm-nn, no it'f thr h ( J, /;*' 

■Calcutta, 1804. Second , Edition by Ghoolam Uklmr, niiflcr tin* inn' t/f I’apluin 

' ■ Thomas Eoebuck. Calcutta, 1813. Third Edition, iVn, i82L Other K finhoK* ; Tfiw n|tori% 

:y; ; ,y:,;;1832;^ ; ^ 1834;’ Madras, 1840; Cakmtta (Title, /bk ’> / 

Dtme3h}ylS4i1 1 Cawnpore, 1860 ; Calcutta, 1 863 ; Ihdhi filluHirniedl, Hit» : lhniil'i»y fin Uiru nti 
; character), 1877 ; Cawnpore, 1878 ; Delhi (ilhiBtmtcdi, 1HH2, atnl fintny nilwrH ih or ; 

/ consisting of entertaining Tales in the lUndusfiM /.miynaye, % j/ir immuo -/ inihi, .. / iGr 
l earned Natiijes formerly attaolhed to the Oolkg^^^ i\ih nfta. \ nr w n, 

carefidly collated with original ^ , fo wkod, U nd ird a / i-i n/ fkr 

WordsoccurrmgintheWorh, hyl). Forbes, London, lH4tl Second LMitiun^ tlirmyti,., L. n-hci, 
1849. Another edition of the same.. The Eindmiaui fcM mmmiiii n. ih* i: .man 

Character. To which is added a TomhiiUfy of all ike Wtn'tU th> !L 

Forbes. London, 1859. Bdg^o^Bahar. The 

Type, With Notes and an introductory Ghapk^^ the U$e of ih^. Emin nr\ 

La7i^«flgfes, by M. Williams. London, 1859. 
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The Tale of the four Darioesh ; translated from the Oordoo Tongue of Meer TJmmun 
hy L. F, Smith . . with Notes by the Translator. Madras, 1825. Translation of the Bagh 

oBahdr; or Tales of the Four Barwesh from the Urdu Tongue of Mir Amman of Bihli. By 
Lew. Ferd. Smith. New Edition revised and corrected throughout by D. Eorbes. London, 
1851. Reprint (o£ first edition), Lucknow, 1870. The Bagk o Bahdr, or the Garden and the 
Spring ; being the Adventures of King Azdd Bahht, and the four Barioeshes : literally translated 
from the Urdu of Mir Amman, of BelhL With copious explanatory Notes, and an introductory 
Preface, by E. B. Eastwick. Hertford, 1852. Another Edition, London, Hertford (printed), 
1877. Bd§[h 0 Bahdr ; or Tales of the four Barweshes. Translated from the Hindustani of Mir 
Amman of Bihli. By Duncan Forbes. A new Edition, revised and corrected tbroughout. 
London, 1862. 

^ The Adventures of the second Biirwish, extracted from the Bagh of (sic) Buhar, * in V ol. II. of 
Price’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections, Calcutta, 1830. See Section III. Selections from 
the History of India and Bdgh-o Bahdr. Translated into literal English, with copious Notes 07 % 
Etymology, History and Geography, by ‘Adalat Ehan. Calcutta, 1877. Selections from the 
Prem Sdgar and Bdgh-o Bahdr. Translated into literal English with copious Notes. Second 
Edition. By the same. Calcutta, 1881. 

Translated into French by M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1878. 

The Tale of the First Darwesh is given in M. J. Vinson’s Manuel de la Langue hindoustani, 
pp. lllandF. See Section 11. 

Note. — The original is a translation of the Chahar Darwe^ of Amir Khusrau. 

Andebson, Lieut. R. P., — See Nihal Ohand (Lahoi’i). 

Aeabian Nights, — Hihayautool Jaleelah, Translation of Alfalyattinoliel ah, called Arabian Nights; for 
the Use of the Gollege at F'ort St. George. Translated by Moonshy Shumsooddeen Uhmed.\ 
'Madras, 1836. (Contains only the first 200 Nights.) 

Tarjuma Alf Lailahl. (The Translation is by MunsJhi ‘Abdu’l-Karim, from the English of 
E. Forster.) Cawnpore, 1844 ; ih., 1853 ; Bombay, I860 ; Cawnpore, 1862-63 ; ih., 1869 ; ih., 1876 ; 
'^5., 1883-84 ; Delhi, 1890: Tarjuma-i Alif (sid) Laila ba-zubdu-^i-Urdu. (Bo Jild haharfdt-i^ 
Yurop.) Romanized under the superintendence of T. W. H. Tolbort . . . and edited by 

Frederic Pincott. (The first half, i.§., Jilds I. and II. of ‘Abdu’l-Karim’s Translation.) London, 
1882. 

Sahasra Bajanl Gharitra. (Abdu’l-Karim’s Version translated into Hindi by Pandit Pyare 
Lai.) Lucknow, 1876. 

Alf Baila Nau Manzmi. (Translated into verse in four parts, by Mubammad Asghar ‘Ali 
Khan Nasim, Totaram fc^ayau (Pts. II. and III.), and Munshi Shadi Lai Chaman, respectively. 
Lucknow, 1861-68. 

Hazdr Bdstdn. (A prose version by Totaram Shay an.) Lucknow, 1868. 

Shabistdn-G Surur. (An abridged translation, by Mirza Rajab ‘Ali . Beg, Surur.) Lucknow, 
1886. 

Alf Laila. (A translation by Muhammad Hamid Ali Khan, Hamid.) Cawnpore, 1890. 

Shahistdn-^e Hairat. (A translation in the form of a novel, by Mirza Hairat of Delhi, 
illustrated.) Delhi, 1892. ' ~ . 

Alf Laila-e Buny azdd, also called Mashshata-e Baghdad. (An imitation of the Arabian 
Nights, by Mirza Hairat of Delhi.) Delhi, 1892. 

Ayouhya -S itGH Upadhyay, Pandit, called Habi Audh, — Theth Hindl-hd Thdth, or an original Indian 
Story in pure Hindustani, hj Pebudii Ajodhjdb Sinha Upadhya, (Hari Oudh) of Nizamabad, 
N.-W. P. Edition in Nagarl characters, Bankipore, 1899. Edition in Persian characters, 
Bankipore and (printed) Allahabad, 1902. 

(TMb, like the Kahdnl Theth Hindl-mS oi lmh.d Allah, is in pure Hindi, absolutely free 
from both Persiaiiisation and Sanskritisation. Unlike the older work, the idiom is that of Hindi, 
rather than that of Urdu. This is most noticeable in the order of the woi*ds.) 

AyodhyI Singh UpIdhiay, Pandit, called Hari Audh,' — Adh-hhila Phul. Another novel in the same 
style. Bankipore (Nagari Character), 1905. 

AzId,— S ee Muhammad Husain. 

AzIzu’d-dIn A^mad,^ — Kanlz Fatima. Lahore, 1895. 

Bahadur AlI, Mm, —UkLlaqi Eindee of Indian. Ethics, translated from a Persian Version of the 
Hitoopudes, or Salutary Counsel, by Meer Buhadoor Ulee, under the Superintendence of /. 
Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1803. Other Editions : Madras, 1845 ; Bombay, 1875 ; Madras, 1879. 
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Akhlah ? Hindi, or Indian Ethics. Translated into Urdu from u Prn-oiH '!/ 

AbMah. London, 1868. Ejtoou ftom tie lioofc wdl bo ton.iJ ui Inlv.s Ilni.l.-.. »i»i lln- 

doostanG© SGlGctioBS. Sgg SGCtion III. 

See Hasan, Mir. 

Banebjea, K. M.,— See Lallu Lai. 

Banbss, J. F., — See Lallu Lai. 

Barker, W. B.,— See Mazliar ‘Ali IQian Wila. 

Beames, J.,"—See Ohand Bardai. 

Bell, 0. W. Bowdler,— S ee Hasan, Mir. 

Benmohel, N. L., — See gher ‘All Afsos. , , ^ m i < i i i- 

Bertrand, l’Abb:)^,'— See Haidar Bakhdi (Haidarl) ; §b,er All Afs5H; InlmmiMLam, 

Bhaieava-prasada,— S ee Lallu Lai. ^ ^ ^ 

BiHiRt Lal ,— Sutsuyaof Bihareewitha Commentary entitled the Lnla Chumlr.ie 
Kuvi,BhahniaMoonshee,inthe Colley e of Fort WUliarm Calrutiiu 
issued from tlie Office of the Superintendent of Govornmunt I'riiiting. hnilu, in, 

Grierson. It is entitled ^The Sadsadya of BiMri, with a Vummentory r-nir'* i /w n # -i:- 
by Ctz LalluLal KavV Several editions have been pnbliHluMl by pi'r.iM’h, :v.unv,r ,x which 

may be mentioned Benares, XB7d. (1, his include ^ a Sin.e%i’rf tiicfric.tl \cr :* 

and a Sanskrit commentary, both by Pararaauanda Pandit); Srt^llihorf /hi/a- 

prahas Tzka sg}hit, Benares, 1892. (Has an excollimt eonnniudiu^y by I i nr i PrakiL.| : 

Bihar. Benares, 1898. (Has an introduction, and a (Hunmonlury in the KtHnlnliva mot re ly- 
Ambika Datt By as.) 

Burton, Sir Richard F.,—See Alazhar ‘All Kdian WOa. 

Carmiohael-Smith,— S ee Smyth. 

Chaman, — S ee Kazim ‘All Javran. 

Chand BardaI, — O nly portions of the text have bmi printed. Parts Inivc tHnni cdiicii by Mr. J. H« ann-ii 
and by Dr. A. F. B. Hoernle, O.LE.> mth.e Bibliutluum Imtim. Tim bdicr |,p’iitifiinnii Itiw lU'^n 
translated a section of the portion which he edited. Canto 1. Inis iiGm been edited in Hnnatci by 
Pandit Mohanlal Vish^iulal Paxidya, under the title of d/. b. Condut'e I/oun.-v r/p/ the 
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Frithi'iraj Bdsd-u of Chand Bardai, edited in the oriyiunl old HiudJ wiiL .P S by Pol-I 
etc. Benares, 1887, 1888. A continuation is now (1912) brin^^ isHUinl in tlrnarMH h\ tin 
Pracharini Sabha. The following are the principal workn dealimi with fb-’ |Nirm : 

Tod, Col. James, — Eajasihan, See especially, Vnb L, pp. 2h4, *U b 

Fom^ of Banjogta (a translation of an episode in the pocinb A d'ou'ndf \' i-l 
pp. 101-112, 197-211, 273-28G. 

Beames, J,, — On Chand’ s Poems. Froceeilinys, Bengal Aniatii* p, t!|r. 

Beames, J., — The Nineteenth Booh of the Q-esfes of Frifhiraj by i’h tnd, Hordoi. r. 

Marriage of Fadmavati\ literally translated fnm the old l/uiih. d 'iiMih 
Asiatic Society, Yol. XXXYIII (1809), Ft. I, p. 145. 

Beames, J., — Be^ly to Mr. Groivse. Ib., p. 171. 

Beames, J., — Translations of selected Fortions of Book 'L of Ohmars f 
Asiatic Society, Yol. XLI (1872), Pt. I., p. 42. 

Beames, J.^'-^List of the Boohs contained in CImnd’s F>.nn, the 
p. 204, 

Beames, J.j—Le^^er (on his edition of Chand). Froceidimis, Anhiiw SmcicH 

p. 122. 

Beames, J., Studies in the Grammar of Ohand Bariat Jmemai, Aniiiiii’ 

Yol. XLI (1873), Pt. L, p. 165. 

-Translation from thefi^st Book of the Pnihimja Ihmm. py Kn 
Indian Antiquary, Yol I (1872), p. 269. 

Junmal, AHiktic .^ocirty of llimgnb 

^^XYII{ 1868 ),Pt.I,p.lHl ^ 

^ Noteson the PnihMjrmjasa. I/l, Yol. XXX\’lli | m\i), Vu 1. 

Growse, F. s.,— B., p, 161 

CjEOwsi, E. S.,~Bejoinder io Mr. Beames. lb., Yol. XXXIX (1870), f>t. r, ,V.' 

Gbotvsb, P. S -X^tncaZTemono/ilieopenw^ . 

Yol. Xn ( 1873 ), Pt. L, p. 329 . 
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S YAMAL Das, KAVmAJ,— Antiquity^ Authenticity and Genuineness of the Epic called the 
FritM Bdj Edsd, and commonly ascribed to Chand Bardai. Journal, Bengal Asiatic- 

Society, Yol. LY (1886), Ft. I., p. 5. 

Mohanlal Yishnulal Pandya, Pandit,— TTie Defence of Prithirdj Bdsd. Benares, 1887. THs 
is a reply to the preceding. 

Siam Sundae Das, — Arrangement of the Chapters of the Frithirdj-Edso, Indian Antiquary^ 
Yol. XXXI (1902), p. 499. 

See also ^Notice sur un Poeme historique indien compose par Tohand Barde du ccii^ SiecleJ 
Journal Asiatique, II., i, (1828), p. 150. 

Clint, L., — See Insha Allah Khan, called Insha. 

CouET, Majoe Henry, — See Hasan, Mir; Muhammad Eafi‘ ; gher ‘Ali Afsos. 

Dheuta-das,— (a series of Lives of the Saints, in Braj Bhakha), edited by Radha- 
krishna Das in Nagari Pracharini Grantha-mala, No. 1. Benares (printed Allahabad), 1901. 
[The work was written early in the I7th century .J ^ « 

Eastwick, E. D.,— See Amman, Mir; Hafizu'd-din Ahmad ;Ikram ‘AH; Lallil Lai; Mazhar ‘Ali [Qan 
Wila. 

Fees, L.,— See Kazim ‘Ali Jawan. 

Forbes, Duncan, — See Amman, Mir ; Haidar Bai^sh- (H^dari) ; Ikram ‘Ali ; Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wila. 
Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodoke, — -See ‘AbduT-lah; Mir, called Mi&kin; Ahmad Saiyid,, 

C.S.I. ; Amman, Mir ; Ikram ^Ali; Muhammad Taqi, Mir; Nihal Chand (La hori) ; Tahsinu- 
^d-din ; WaliuT-lah, ghah. 

Ghulam Akbar, — See Hafizu’d-din Ahmad. 

GgULAM Haidar, — See Ikram ‘Ali ; Muhammad Rafi‘. 

GhulIm Muhammad, MunshI, — See Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wila. 

Gsulam Qadie,— See Hafizu’d-din Ahmad. 

Gilchrist, J. H. B., — See Amanatul-lah ; Amman, Mir ; Bahadur ‘Ali, Mir ; Haidar Ba^sh (Haidari) ; 

Kazim ‘All Jawan ; Hasan, Mir; Nihal Chand (Lahori) ; gher ‘Ali AfsOs. 

Giridhae GoswamI, — See Sur Das. 

Grierson, G. A., — See Bihari Lai. 

Geowse, F. S., — See Chand Bardai. « 

HafIzu’d-dIn Ahmad, — TheKhirud Ufroz (Kliirad-afioz^. or the Ayar Danish of Ahool Fuzl, translated 
into Hindoostanee, by Muoluwee Shuekh Suffeez Ood-deen AlimudI Calcutta, 1805 or 1803- 
(Incomplete). TheKhirud IJfroz ; originally translated into the Eindoostanee Language, by 
Muoluvee Hufeez ood-Deen V%mud, from the Uyar Danish, written by the celebrated 8 Jmehh Ubool 
Fu^l, Prime Minister to the Illustrious Ehhur, Fmper or of Eindoostan. Revised, compared 
with the original Persian^ and prepared for the Press, by Captain Th. Roebuck with the Assist- 
ance of Moulavee Kazim Dlee and Moonshees Ghoolam Ukbar, Mirzae Beg and Ghoolam 
Qadir. Calcutta, 1815. Khirad-Afroz (ihe Illuminator of the Understanding) by Maidavi 
Hafizidd-dm. A new Edition of the Eindustdni Text, caref ully revised, loiili Notes, critical and 
explanatory : by Edward Eaatwick, F.R.S., F.S.A., M.R.A.S,, Professor of Hindustani at 
Haiiejbury College. Hertford, 1857. The Khirud-Ufroz : translated from the Oordoo into- 
English, and followedby a Vocabulary of the difficult Words and Phrases occurring in the text. 
by T. P. Manuel. (Only a portion of the Work has been translated.) Calcutti^, 1861, 

(N.B, — AbuT-fazl 'S Ajar-e D anish is a simpler Persian version of Husnin ibn ‘Ali al-Ea^ifi’& 
Anwar-e Suhaili.) 

Haidar BAmsH (Haidari), Saitid,— Published by Munshz QiodratuU^aK Calcutta,. 
1803. Araesay Mehfeel. A translation into the Eindoostanee Tongue of the celebrated Persian 
Tale entitled Qussu, e Eatim Tai, executed under the direction of John Bortlmick Gilchrist . . 
by Sneed Hydnrbux Hydree. Bombay, 1845, Many other editions in India. Among them one- 
in the Nagari character, (Calcutta, (?) 1845), and one in the Gujarat! character (Bombay, 1877). 

(N.B.— There is another, altogether different, Araish-e Mahfil, dealing with the history of 
India, by gh.er ‘All AfsSs.) 

Haidar BAigasH (Haidari), Saitid,- — Tota Kuhanee, A Translation into the Eindoostanee Tongue of the 
popular Persian Tales entitled Tootee Nimu, by Sueyud Etieder Buhhsh Eueduree, Under the 
Superintendence of J» Gilchrists Calcutta, 1804. (An edition of four pages of this work had 
previously appeai'ed in 1802 in GilchnsFs Hwdee Ma^^waZ.) OtLer Editions: Calcutta, 1836 ; 
ihs, 1839; Bombay, 1840; Madras, 1841; Bombay, 1844; Delhi, 1859; Cawnpore, 1864- 
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Bombay, 1870, and many otliers. Tota Kaham; or Tales of a Parrot, m the 
Language. Translated by Saiyid Haidar BaMsh, surmmed flaidari . . 

Edition with ... a Vocabulary of all five words ocavrring in the Text, by 

London, 1852. ^ 

The Tota Kahanz ; or Tales of a Farrot, translated from Savyul Himlar .ha k 

dustanl Version of Muhammad Qasim’s Persian Abridgment of Nakhshabrs Tutf 
G. Small. London, 1875. 

H:udae Bakhsh (HaidaeI), Saiyid,— Gooli Mughfirut ; or the Flower of Forgiveness, being an . 

of those Moosulmans called Shoohuda or Martyrs, from the Tinio of Muohim 
Eeath of Hoosuen at Eurbula. By Meer Hiiednr Buklisb Huodnreo. Calcutta, l..S]„ 
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Martyrs niusulnianes, Ouvrage traduit de niindoustan%, pai* M, i Abbe Leriraud, , . 

snivi de VMegie de Mishin, tradiiite de la mime Langue, par M. Garcin do IbisBy. Pa,ri.s, 1845. 

LIaidae, Bakh^ (HaidaeI), Saiyid,-- S ee gher ‘Ali Afs5s. 

Haieat, Miazlj—See Arabian Nigbts. 

-Hall, F. E.,— See Lallu Lai. 

Haei Peakas, — S ee Bibari Lai. 

IlAEi^OHANDEA^—See Snr Das. 

Hasan, MU,—Silir-ool-huyan (Sibrn’i-bayan) or Musmmee of Meer Ihisun, being e. flisfury ,f fhr. Vrhiao 
* Benuzeer, in Hindoostanee Verse. Piiblisbed under the patronage of iisc Gollege of Forf 

in Beagal. Calcntta, 1805. Many other editions, sneb as Cawnpnre, 1802, 1H74< ; Meonif, 1870; 
Cawnpore, 1878. Nnsri Benuzeer (Nasr-e Benazir), ora prose l^ersion by Mr* r IhUi.odnor I 'in-, 
of the 8ihr ool buy an, an enchanting Fairy Tale in llindoostaneo Verse, by Mror Ilnsau ; nimp^ist'd 
for the use of the Bmdoostanee Students in the College of Fort Williiinu nndia* the Boimrinbrnd- 
ence of John Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1803. The Nasr-i Be-naztr, iln Jiasicrn Fairy Tah\ trtim* 
lated from the Urdu'bj C. W. Bowdler Bell. Calcutta, Hull (printed), 1871. The Ktisf-FlleNazjr 
or the Incomparable Frose of Mir Hasan, literally tra/nslated into Fnylish> by .Major Henry (Jotirt, 
2iid Edition, Calcutta, 1889. The Nasf-i-6o Nazir, one of the To,rl Books for ike High 
FroficienGy Examination in Urdu, edited by Lieut. -Col. Q-, S. A. Hanking, Calcnitta, 1902* 

Hasan, MIe, — S ee also Nibal Cband (Laban). 

Heeklots, — S ee Ja^far gbarif. 

Hoernle, a. F. K, O.I.E., — See Cband Bardai. 

Holdings, Capt. W.,~~See LaM LM; Mazbar ‘AlilOian Wila. 

Ikram *AlI,— I^ u;aW5-5a/a. Translated from the Arabic by Maulavd L LI. Oalcnita, ISII. Other 
editions, Madras, 1840 ; Bombay, ,1844 ; second edition, edited by (Hinlani Haidar, (iahuiiia, 1840 ; 
Lucknow, 1848 ; Delhi, 1851 ; Lahore, (?) 1855 ; Lucknow, 1802 ; Madras, !Blj2 ; Lahore, 1808 ; 
Bombay, 1870; Bangalore, 1872 ; Madras, 1872; Madras, 1879; Bulandahahr, I8.s2 ; and 
others. IntiMaFi IMwanu’s-saf a (SeleGiiom from the I. S.). Edited by J. M iclund, London, 
1829. IMiwanu-s-safd, Translated from the Arabic into Ilindust ant, by Maidaivl Tkra m \Alt. A 
new Edition, revised and corrected, by Duncan Forbes . * . and Dr. CliarloB lliou, lAondon, 

1862. The Ihhwan-us^safa . . . Third Edition, revised and corrected ])y W. iNhusBau Lees* 

Calcutta, 1862. 

A complete Vocabulary to the Ihlnoan-oos-suffa ; with etymological lUustratums of 
difficult Words. By T, P. Manuel. Calcutta, 1862. 

An English Translation of the Ahhwa-noos-saf a, hj lloonshm SjoA IIoosBam. Madras, 1855* 
The Ikhwan-oos^suffa, translated from the original Oordoo into English .Prose, and felloired by a 
Vocabulary of the difficuU Words . . , occurring in tJie Text, by T* lb l\l'aniud. C^alcntta 

1860. IMwanu-'S-safa ; or Brothers of Purity. Translated from ilw HrndnsPinl of MauhnA 
Ihrdm All, by John Platts, Esq., -Carried tbrougb the Press by Edward B. Eantwick. Loniion 


Les Animaux, extrait da Tuhfat Ihhwan %maf a 
dousiame pai: M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1864. 


traduit d'afrh la Version km- 


Insha Allah l^AN, CALLED InshI,— © ito* The complete works Delhi 1855* 
Lucknow, 1876. ^ ^ ^ 

A Taleby Insha Allah Khan. Communicated and translated by L Clint Wro rm,rn„l nf 

V "ft *■ t 

Eaham whach has frequently appeared in Indian gohool-books 8Uoh as 
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‘ Gut^haJ Its value consists in its style, wliicli, though pure and elegant Urdu and fully intelli- 
gible to the Musalmans of Delhi and Lucknow, does not contain a single Persian word. On the 
other hand, it is equally free from the Sanskritisms of Pandits. The idiom (iooluding the order- 
of the words) is distinctly that of Urdu, not of Hindi. In this last respect, it differs from the^ 
work of Ayodhya Singh Upadhyay, in which the order of words is that usnal in Hindi. 

InshI Allah called Iksha, — See also Section II. 

I‘ti|AMU’d-dIn , — Bhigurf nama-e Wilayat, or Excellent Intelligence concerning Hurope ; being the Travels- 
of Mirza Itesa Modeen in Great Britain and France. Translated from the original Fersian 
Manuscript into Kindoostanee^ with an English Version and Notes, by James Edward Alexander.. 
London, 1827. 

Ja'far ShaeIp, — Qanoon-e- Islam, or the Customs of the Moosulmans of India ; comprising a full and exact - 
Account of their various Bites and Ceremonies • . .By Jaffur Bhurreef, composed under the- 

Direction of and translated by G*. A. Herklots. London, 1832. 

Jarrett, Capt. H. S., “See Muhammad RafT. 

Kali Krishna, Raja, “See Mazhar ^A.li E?an Wila. 

Kazim AlI Jawan (Mirza) axd Lallh Lal, — Bing,hasun Bidieesee, or Anecdotes of the celebrated’ 
Bikramajeet, . . . translated into Hindoostanee from the Brij-B,hak, ha of Soondur Kubeesh^ 

wur, by Meerza Kazim Ulee Jnwan, and Shree Lulloo Lal Kub. Calcutta, 1805. Second Edi- 
tion, Calcutta, 1816. Other Editions : Calcutta, 1839 ; Agra, 1843 ; Bombay, 1854 ; Lucknow, 
1862; Benares, 1865; Lucknow, 1870 ; same date; Delhi, 1875; Lucknow, 1377; Meerut, 
1882. All the above are in the Kagari character. In the Gurmukhi character, Lahore, 1876.. 
In the Persian character, Agra, (?) 1866 ; Lucknow, (.^) 1868. 

Binghasan BatUsl Manzum (a metrical version), by Rang Lal, alias Chaman. Cawnpore, 
1869 ; ^*6., 1871. 

Selections (in the Nagari character) in Yol. II. of Shakespear’s Muntaldiab^t-i^jEindz. See- 
Section III. 

Binghasan BatUsi . . . translated into 'Hindi, from the Sanskrit, by Lallujl Lal Kabi 

, . . A neio edition . . . loiih copious Notes by Syed Abdoollah. London, 1869. 

A Throne of Thirty-two Images, or the Buttris Bhinghashun, (Translated into English.) Cal- 
cutta, 1888. 

Contes indiens. Les trente-deux Becits de Trone {Batris-Sinhasan) ou les Marveilleux Exploits- 
de Vikram.aditya, traduits . . . par L. Peer. (Collections de Chansons et de Contes- 

populaires, Yol. YI.) Paris, 1881. 

(Extracts from the S. B. in J, Yinson’s Manuel de la Langue Hindoustani, pp. 150 and ff.)» 
See Section II. 

KIzim AlI JawIn Sukoontala Natuh; being an Appendix to the English and Hindoostanee^ 

Dialogues [by J. B. Gilchrist], in the Universal Character. London, 1826. Another Ediiion,. 
Lucknow, 1875. See Section II. 

Kaz tit Alt Jawan (MIrza),— See Hafizu’d-din Ahmad; Muhammad Rafi*, commonly called Saud a 
Muhammad Taqi, Mir, 

Kempson, M., “See Kazlr Ahmad. 

Lakshman SiisfGH, RajI, — Bahuntala or the Lost Bing ; a Sanskrit Drama of Kalidas, iranslated inta 
Frose and Verse, with notes by Kunwar [Raja] Lachman Sinha, Deputy Collector, K.-W. P«- 
[pp. 95-175 of Siva Prasad’s Hindi Selections (1867)]. Another Edition, Benares, 1897. 

The Bakimtald in Hindi, The Text of Kanvar Lachhman Binh critically edited, with gram* 
matical, idiomatical, and exegeiical Notes, by P. Pincott, London, 1876. 

Lallu Lal,— -Prem Sagar ; or the History of Krishnu, translated into Hindee, by Shree Lulloo Lal EuK 
Calcutta, 1803, 1805, 1810, 1825 (with Yocahnlary)^, 1831 (edited by Yog adhy an Misray, 184^2^ 
and many other editions in India. In the Gujarati character, Bombay, 1854, (illustrated) 1862. 
The Frem Sagar ; or the Ocean of Love, being a History of Erishn, according to the tenth Chapter 
of the Bhdgavat of Vydsadev, translated into Hindi from the Brag Bhdkhd of Chaturbhuj Misr, by 
Lallu Ldl, late Bhdkhd MunsM of the College of Fort William. A new edition loith a Vocahu- 
Toy Edward B. Eastwick, M.R.A.S. Hertford, 1851. Selections from the Frem Bdgar 
, , The Hindi Text printed in the Boman Character, with a complete Vocabulary to the 

entire work. By J. P. Baness. Calcutta, 1875. Second Edition, I S80, 

Translations. The Frem Sagur, Translated into English, by Capt, W, Hollings, Calcutta, 
1848. Second Edition, 1867. Another, Allahabad, 1900. Frem Bdgar; or the Ocean of Love ^ 
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Literally translated from the Hindi of Shri LalU Lai Kab into English. By Edward B. East- 
wickj O.B.j E.'Ri.S.} M.B.A.S. Loudon, 1867. 

Selections from the Prem Ssgar and Bagk-o Bahar. Translated into literal English, with 
copious Notes. By ‘Adalat ghan. Second Edition, Calcutta, 1881. 

LallR Lal,— E cyweeti ; or Tales exhibiting the moral' Doctrines, and the cMl and military Policy of the 
Hindoos. Translated from the original Sanscrit of Narayun Pundit into Braj L,Juik,ha. By Shree 
Lalloo Lai Kub. Calcutta, 1809. Other Editions, ib. 1827 ; Agra, 1843. Itdja-mti, a Collec- 
tion of Hindu Apologues, with a Preface, Notes, and supplementary Glossary. By F. E. H [all], 
Allahabad, 1854. Other Editions: Lucknow, 1873; Calcutta, 1878. Third Edition, revised and 
published for the use of the Board of Examiners, by the Rev. Dr. E. M. Banerjea and Lt.-Col. 
(General Sir) A. C. Toker. Calcutta, 1883. 

Eajaniti yS, Pahohopakhyan. A Hindi Version, by Bhairava-prasada, of the Braj-Bliakha 
Text of L. L. Bombay, 1854. Another Edition, Bombay, 1866. 

The Bdjniti; or Tales exhibiting Hindoos. Translated lUerally from the 

Hindi of Shri LalU Lai Kab, into English, by J. B. A. S. Lowe. Calcutta, 1853. 

Analysis et Extraits du Badj-niti. By M. ]Sd. Lancereau. Journal Asiatique lY., xiii. {IfidH), 


p. 71. 

LallR — MadhoBilas; TalsofMadho and Sulochan, in poetry {done into Hindi from the Sanscrit), 

by Lallu Ji Lall Kabi. Agra, 1846. Other Editions : Calcutta, 1868 ; Calcutta, (?) 1870. 1 
have been unable to trace the earlier editions. 

LALitf Lal,— S ee Bihari Lai; Kazim ‘All Jawan ; Mazhar ‘All Khan Wila ; Muhammad Taqi. 

LiCi Kavi , — The Gh,hutru Prulcash, a Biographical Account of Gh,hutru Sal, Raja of Boundr.lkhund, by Lal 
Ktivi. Edited by Captain W. Price, Professor of Hindeo and Hindoostanoo in the Oullego of Fort 
William. Published under the authority of the General Committee of Public Instruction. Cal- 
cutta, 1829. Republished in the Benares VSyan-PraoltSnnj Bonaros, 1U03. 

History of the Boondelas,hy W. R. PogBon. Calcutta, 1828. (A translation of the Olibatra 
PrakaA) 

Lanobbeau, E., — See Lallu Lal ; Mazhar ‘All Kfean Wilfi. 

Lees, W. Nassao, — S ee Ikram ‘A13 ; §ger ‘All AfsOs. 

Lowe, J. R. A. S., — See Lallu Lal. 

MaheI ‘AlI Khan, —S ee Nihal Chand (Lahori). 

Makube, T. P., — See Hafizn’d-din Ahmad ; Ikram ‘Ali. 

MAgHAE ‘Ali gHAS WiLA AND LalOT LSl, — Buetal Piicheesoe ; being a Golhction <f ticrnly-jivu Stories 
related by the Demon Buetal to the Ba^ja Bicrumajeet, translated into llindiostani’.i-. fr«ni the 
Bmjb,ha,kha of Soorui Zubeeshwur, by Muzhur Ulee Khatii Vila, and Sbr<jo Lulluo Lal Kuh. 
Calcutta, 1805. Other editions, Calcutta, 1809, 1834 ; Agra, 1843 ; Calcutta, 1849 ; Indore, IWO ; 
Bombay, 1857; Calcutta, 1860 ; Calcutta, 1870; Benares, (illustrated) 1876; (?) Delhi, 1876. 
Also printed in Vol. I. of Price’s Hindee and Hindoosianee Sohetions, 1B2Q. See Section HI. 
The Baitdl PacUsi ; or Twenty-five Tales of a Demon. A new Edilian of the JUmli Text, 
with each Word expressed in the Hindustani Gharacter immediately under the, nor respond lug 
Word in the Nagari ; and with a perfectly literal English interlinear Traiishilinn, ace.otnpiinied 
by a free translation in English at the foot of each page, and explanatory Notes, by W. B. Barker 
. . . Edited by E. B. Eastwiok. Hertford, 1855. Baital Pachchlsl. A new and corrected 

Edition, with a vocabulai-y of all the Words occurring in the Text, hj D. Wovhos. London, 1857. 

Bytal-Fuchisi; or the Twenty -five Tales of By tal, translated from the Brujhhakha into English 
by Bajah Kalee-Krishen Bahadur. Calcutta, 1831. The Bytal Pucheuse.e. translated ' into 
English, by W. Hollings. Calcutta, 1860. Another Edition, -ih. 1866. Reprinted, Allahalmd, liHH) 
The Baital- Pachisi . , . translated from Dr. Forbes'. s new and corrected Edition, by 

Ghulam Mohammad Mnnsbi. Bombay, 1868. Vikram and the. Vampire., or Tales of Hind a 
Demlry.^ Adapted (from the Baital Pachisi) by Sir Richard E. burton. London, 1870. Aiud h-r 
(Memorial) Edition, edited by Isabel Burton. London, 1893 [only ' eleven of the best tulfs' 
teanskted]. ne Baital Pachisi. or Twonty-five Tales of a Sprite. Translafod from (he 
Hindi Text of D. Forbes by J. Platts. London, 1871. 

BxtraUs duBetdl-patchisi (traduits) par M. Ed. Lancereau. Journal Asiatigue, W., xviii., 
XIX. (1851-02). - 

Biblhthek orienfdischer Marchenund ErzShlungen in deutscher Bearbeitung mit Kinhdtvng, 
Anmerkuyenund NacUedsen. I. Bandohen. Baitdl PacMsi oder die funfundzwamig Erm'h- 
mgen ernes Damon. In dentscher Bearbeitung, etc. By Hermann Oesterley. Leipzig, 1873 . 
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MiCHAEiij J.j — See Ikram *Ali. 

Mirza Big, — S ee Hafizu’d-din Akmad. 

MohanlIl Yishnglal Paistdya, Paotit,— S ee Ckand Bardaa. 

Muhammad ‘Abdu’l-^alIm (Shabar),— Intizamlya. Lucknow, 1889. 

SJiaMd-e Wafa, Lucknow, 1891 ; anotker Edition, Lahore, 1892 ; another, Delhi, 1896, 

Hasan AnjiUna, Lahore, 1892. 

Mansur aur Mohana, Lahore, 1893 : another Edition, Lucknow, 1898. 

Malihu^U^aztz aur Varjina,, Lahore, 1893. 

JDil-hasjk, Sadhaura, 1896. 

Ziyad aur Halawa, Pt. 1. Delhi, 1896. Pt. I., 2nd Edition, Lucknow. 1896. 

Badru^n’-nisd^M Musibat. Lncknow, 1897. Another Edition, ib., 1899. 

Aiydm-e ^Arab, Yol. I. Lncknow, 1899. 

Burge sh-nandini. Translated from the Bengali of Bankim Chandra. Lncknow, 1899. 

Firdaus-e Barm, Lucknow, 1899. 

Flora Florinda. Lucknow, 1899. 

Bil’^cJiasp, Delhi, 1900. 

Bil~guddz, (a monthly literary magazine, edited by Sharar. The British Museum has Yol. YI. 
Lucknow. 1899). 

Muhammad As^ar *AlI Khan Kasim, — S ee Arabian Nigbts. 

Muhammad AslIm, — See Muhammad Rafi^ 

Muhammad Eaiz,— S ee Kihal Ohand (Lahori). 

Muhammad Hamid ‘Ali I&an, Hamid,— See Arabian Nights. 

Muhammad Husain (Azad), — Besides the J[5-e Haydt (Seciion I., arite, and above), and the Mmi^u- 
^l-qawd‘id (Section II., above), Azad has also edited (Lahore, 1890) the Btwdn’-e Zauq, with a 
preface and notes. 

MofAMHAD Husain (Azad),— D arbar-e Akbarl. Collected and Edited by Sayyad Mumtaz All. Lahore, 

1898. 

Muhammad Ibrahim (Zauq), — See Muhammad Hasain (Azad). 

Muhammad EafI‘, commonly called Sauda, — IntiJchab-e KulUydt-^e Saudd (spelt IntiUahi GooUyat 
Souda')i or Selections from the poetical Works of Eufeeu o os Souda^hj MoulaYee Muhommud 
Uslam and Kazim Ulee Juwan. Calcutta, 1810. Second Edition, revised and enlai’ged, hy 
Monloowe Golam Hyder. Calcutta, 1847. Muntakhab-i Musnawiydt-i Sauda. Revised Edition 
by Captain H. S. Jarrett. Calcutta, 1875. Another edition revised and edited hy Lieut.-OoL 
G. S. A. Ranking, Calcutta, 1903, Selections from the Kulliyat or complete Works of 
Mirzar Bafi-oos’ Sauda . . , literally translated by Major Henry Court. Simla, 1872. 
Editions of his complete works, — Kulliydt~e Saudd, Poetical Works of Mirza Muhammad Rafi, 
(Sauda). Delhi, 1853. Cawnpore, 1872, 1888. ^ 

Muhammad Ramazan, — See Nihal Chand (Lahon). 

Muhammad Taqi KhIn, called Hawas, — Laili Majnun-e Hawas, (The Story of the Loves of Laili and 
Majnto, in verse). Cawnpore, 1844; Calcutta, 1846; Lucknow, fb., 1862; 1869; Cawnpore, 
1874; ^'b., 1882; ib., 1885. 

Muhammad Taqi, MlB^—Kooliyat Meer Tuqee; The poems of Meer Mohummud Tuqee, compi;fsirtg the 
Whole of his numerous and celebrated Compositions in the Oordoo, or polished Language cf Hin* 
edited by [Kazim Ali Ja wan and other] learned Moonshees attached to the College of 
Fort William. Calcutta, 1811. Shooulu,e ishq (Sho^la-e ^Ishq) : The Flame of Love : a Hin^ 
doo stance Bo em, by Meer Mohummud Tuqee. Edited by William Carmichael Smyth. London, 
1820. (This poem will also be found in Lallu Lai's Lataif-e Hindi. See Section LEI). Gonseils 
aihx mauvais Poetes, Poeme de Mir Taki, iraduit de VSindoustani, par M, Garcin de Tassy. Journal 
Asiatique, YII. (1825), pp. 300 and ff. Separate reprint, Paris, 1826. Gonsigli ai cattivi poeti 
(translation of foregoing into Italian by Pugliesi Pico), Palermo, 1891. The Hindostani text 
of this poem will be found on p. 124 of J. Yinson's Manuel de la Langue Hindoustani, Paris, 

1899. See Section 11. Satire contre les lgnorants (literal translation of original), by J. Yinson 
in Bevue de Ling uisUque, X.Z1Y (lS9T)y'pp, 101 BndL -B. 

MuEfAMMAD Taqi, Mir, — -S ee Lallu Lai. . 

Na^Ir,— S ee Wall Muhammad. 

NazIr Ahmad, Khan Bahadur,— (A Eindostani Novel, especially intended for 
women.) Cawnpore, 1869; Lucknow, 1869 ; Cawnpore, 1875; Bareilly, 1880 ; Allahabad, 
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1885 ; DelH, 1889. The Bride's Mirror or Mir'Stul-‘Arus. Edited in the Roman Character 
with’a Yocahulary and Notes hy G. E. Ward. London, 1899. The Bridti.s Mirror, a Tale of ' 
Domestic Life in Delhi forty Years ago, translated from the Original IHndnsiani by G. E. Ward. 
London, 1903. 

Banatu’n^na^sk (A Tale of Indian Life,— a sequel to tLe preceding.) Agra, 1868 ; ib.,. 
1872; Cawupore, 1879; Agra, 1888; Cawnpore, 1882; 1888. 

Tauhatu'n-nasu'^. (A novel on tke importance of edlication and religions training.) Agra,. 
1874; Cawnpore, 1879 ; AllaLabad, 1885; DelLi, 1889 ; Lahore, 1895. The Tmibakt-n-Nasuh 
(Repentance of Niissooh) of Mauhi JBdji Sdfi^ Nazir Ahmed of Delhi . • . Ddiied with 

Notes and Index, by M. Kempson. London, 1886. Second Edition of the first five chapters,, 
with annotations and vocabulary by the same. London, 1890. 

The Repentance of Nussooh. Translated from the original Ilindusiaui by M. Kempson. 
London, 1884. 

(Extract from the Taubatu’n-nasuh, in J. Vinson’s Manuel de la Langue IIindousian% pp. 120' 
and See Section IL) 

Nihal Chand (LahorI) and ShSr ^Ali Apsos, — (GuBe BahdwaU, also called Mazhnlhe ^Iili.q,) GooU 
Buhaimlee, a Tale translated from the Persian into Hindoo stance ^ by Moonshee Nihal Ohnndy 
under the superintendence of J. Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1804. Mnzhnhi Islu}, or the Gnoli 
Buhaivulee, ivritten in the Oordoo Dialect, hy Moonsliee Nihal GJmnd ♦ * . and afterwards 

revised by Meer Sher Ulee Ufsos . . . Second Edition. Boviaed . . * hy Roebuck. 

Calcutta, 1815. Another Edition, edited by Muhammad Eaix and Muhammad Hainav.an. 
Calcutta, 1827. Another Edition, Calcutta, 1832. Mnznhai A, Translation into the 

Hindoostanee Tongue of the popular Persian Tales, entitled Qwlai Bmawley, hy Moonsey 
Keehalchund Lahoree, under the superintendent (sici) of John Gilchrist. Sixth Wtlition. 
Bombay, 1843. Other editions, Calcutta, 1846 ; Lucknow”, 1848; Bomliny, 1850 (in one volume 
with Mdkds ^All Yusiif ZidaiJjhjti md MIt Umm*B Bifyrnk bay an) •, Cawnpore, 1851; 

Delhi, 1852 ; Cawnpore, 1859 ; ih., 1869 ; Delhi, 1872 (in thoKagari oliaractcr) ; */5., IB73 (with 
illustrations) ; 1887 (Nagaii character) ; Cawnpore, 1876; Lucknow, 1875 ; itn, saino year ; 

Cawnpore, 1876 ; Delhi, 1876 ; Cawnpore, 1877^ (ilketrated) 1879 ; Delhi, 1879; Madras, 
1879; Delhi, 1881 (illustrated) ; Benares, (?) 1887; Cawnpore, 1889. 

Extracts from the Gooli Bukawullee are in VoL IL of Price’s Hindee ami Hindmwianee Selec- 
tions » See Section III. 

A translation into English by Lieut. R. P. Anderson was published in Delhi m 183L 1 have 
not seen it. 

Ahre'gi du Roman hindoustani intituU La Rose de Bahawali Mmial Asiaiiqtm, 1 1., xvl (1835), 

pp. 193 and 338, Separate reprint, par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1835. La Doafrine de 

I Amour ou Taj-ulmuluh ei Bahawali, Roman de Philosophiereligiueuse, par Nihal tdnind da Delhi 

(sic), traduit de VHindoustani, par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris (in Rexm de 1' Orient), 1S58. 

Oestbelt, Heemann,— S ee Mazbar ‘All Khan Wihl. 

PaeamInanda, Pandit,— S ee Bihari LM. 

Pico, Pugliesb,— S ee Muhammad Taqi, Mir. 

PiNCOTT, Ebedeeic,— S ee Arabian Kights ; Lakshman Singh, Raja. 

Platts, John,— -S ee Ikram Ali ; Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wila. 

POGSON, W. R.,— See Lai Kavi. 

— - ^ 

Price, Caet. William,— S ee Amman, Mir; Bahadur ‘Ali, Mir; Lai Eavi ; Mazhar All Khun WilS; 

KihalChand (LahCri); gher ‘All AfsOs. 

PyaeI Lal Pandit,— S ee Arabian Nights. 

Rajab ‘AlI Bsg, SuEtlE, MiezI,— S ee Arabian Nights. 

Ba'ng Lal (Chaman),— S ee Eazim Ali Jawan. 

Banking, Lieut.-Col. G. S. A.j^-See Hasan, Mir; Muhammad Rafl‘. 

Ratan Nath Dae, Pandit, (Sar^Ie),- — 'Shamsuiz-zuTid, Cawnpore, 1879. 

Fasdna-e Amd. (A Story reprinted ivom thib Aimdh AklfkTr). Pari L Lucknow, 1880. 
2nd Edition, Pts. II.-IY., Lucknow, 1887. 3rd Edition (4 Pts,), Cawnpore, 1889-91. 

E'wsjs/ii?, 2nd Edition, Lucknow, 1895; ' 

8air-e Kuhsdr, Lucknow, 1890. 

Besides the above^Novels, Eatau Nath has ’written translations of (1) ‘ Don Qaixoto ’ ; under 
the title of &idat FaujdSr. - 2 Pts. Lucknow, 1894. (2)‘Bussia; by Sir D, hi. Wallace ; 
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under the title of Tarlkh-e Euaya, Lucknow; 1887. And (3) ‘ Letters from High Latitudes/ 
by the Earl of Du:fftJrin. Lucknow, 1888. 

RiEU, Be. Charles, — S ee Ikram ‘All. 

Roebuck, Capt. Thomas, — S ee Amman, Mir ; Hafizu’d-din Ahmad; Nihal Chand (Lahori). 

Sadal Miska, — Ghanclrawail. Benares, 1901, Nagarl Pracharinl Sabha Granth-mala, No. 2. [A transla- 
tion of the Nasiketopakhyana made in 1803. S, M. was a ooiitemporarj of Lallii Lai at the 
College of Fort W illiam. He wrote several Hindi works, but this appears to be the only one 
that has been printed. It ie a translation of the Sanskrit Basiketopahliywna,'] 

Saitid Husain, MunshI, — See Ikram Ali. 

Saebar, — S ee Sur Das. 

;Sarsj[Ib, — S ee Ratan Nath Bar, Pandit. 

SaubI, — See Muhammad RafiL 

ShabI LSl Cham an, — See Arabian Nights. 

Shaeespear, John, — See Kazim ‘All Jawan; Sh@r Ali Afsos. 

Shamsu’b-bin Ahmad, Mun^I, — See Arabian Nights. 

Shaear, — See Muhammad AhduT-halim. 

Sher ‘AlI Aesos, MIe, — Bdghre Urdu, the Rose Garden of Hindoostan ; translated from Shylch Sadee^s 
original Nursery or Eersian Goolistan of Sheeraz, by Meor Sher Ulee Ufsos . . . under 

the direction and superintendence of John Gilchrist. Calcutta, IS02. Other Editions : Calcutta, 
1808 ; Madras, 1844 ; Bombay, 1846 ; Delhi, 1848 ; Bombay, 1851 (without prefatory matter). 

■ShSb AlI Aesos, Mir, — Arazsh-i muhfil, being a Sistory in the Hindoostanee Language of the Hindoo 
Princes of Lihlee from Joodishtur to Pithoura. Gomjpiled from the Khoolasut-ool Hind [of 
Sujdn Eat/] and other Authorities, by Meer Sher Ulee Ufsos. Calcutta, 1808. i Other Editions : 
Calcutta, 1848 ; Lahore, 1867 ; Lucknow, 1870. The Araish^Umalifil, printed for the use of the 
junior Members of Her Majesty^s hidian Civil Services, Third Edition, revised and corrected by 
W. Nassau Lees. Calcutta, 1863. 

Selections from this work will be found in Shakespear’s Muntaldiahdt-i-Eindi (1817) and in 
Pricers Hmdee and Hindoostanee Selections (1830). See Section III. 

The Araish-i~mahfil, or the Ornament of the Assembly, literally translated from the Oordoo by 
M. H. Court. Allahabad, 1871 ; Second Edition, Calcutta, 1882. 

Ardish-e Mafifil or Assemblage of Ornament (sic). Ten Sections of a Description of India, 
being the most interesting Portion of J. ShahespeaPs MuntaMabdid- Hindi . . . Translated 

from the Hindoostanee and accompanied with Notes, explanatory and grammatical, by N. L. 
Benmohel. Dublin, 1847. 

Quelque Lignes su>r les Sciences des Indes, extraites de V Ardich-i-Mahfil, de Mir Oher Aly 
Afsos, et iraduites de V Hindoustani, par M. Garcin de Tassy. Journal Asiatigue, IX. (1826), 
pp. 97 and ff. 

Quelque Lignes sur les Fruits et les Fleurs de VHindostan, extraites de VAraich-i-Mahfil, ou, 
Statistique et Histoire de VHindostan, par Mir Oher- Aly -Afsos, et traduite de VHindomtani, 
par M. Garcin de Tassy. Journal Asiatique, XI. (1827), pp. 94 and ff. 

Histoire du Begne des Pandavas dans VHindoustan, tmdkdte du Texte Mndomtani de VAraich-i- 
MaThfil de Mir Gher-i-AU Afsos, Par M. lAbbe Bertrand. Journal Asiatique, IIL, xiv,, 
1842, pp. 71 andff. 

Histoire des Bois de VHindomtan apres les Pandavas, traduite du Texte Hindoustani de Mir 
Gher-i Ali Afsos, By the same. Ib., lY., iff., 1844, pp. 104 and ff. ; 229 and ff . ; 354 and ff- 

Note. — There is another and altogether different Arai^-e Mahfil by Haidar BakhaJi Haidari, 
which deals with the Story of Hatim Tai. The two works have often been confounded, 

‘ShIr ‘AlI Aes5S, MIr, — S ee Haidar Battsh (Haidari) ; Nihal Chand (Lahori). 

Slater, Rev. S., — See Insha Allah Khan, called Insha. 

Small, G.,— See Haidar Ba^sh (Haidari). 

Smith, L. P., —See Amman, Mir. 

Smyth, William Carmichael, — See Muhammad Taqi, Mir. 

'SlSm-E Kxvi,—Sujm'‘charitra (au account of the wars of Sujan Singh of Bharatpur), edited by Radha- 
kpshna Das, in Nagari Pracharini Granth-mala, No. 3. Benares (printed Allahabad), 1902. 
[Sujan Singh, also known as Suraf Mall, difed in 1764.] 
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Sue DiSj—iScr-sagia'c; Lucknow, 1864; Agra, 1876 ; Lucknow, 18SO. 

Brishtihut ; Lucknow, 1890 (with the commentary of Sardar. called N->7,^/va.0j/,,rr7) 
1869 (with a commentary by Giridhar GUswami) ; Patna, 1389 (with a cDiinm'titary 
chandra). 

Many editions of portions of the Sur-sagar have ai>pt!ired in India. 

Stamal Dis, Katikaj, — S ee Cliand Bardai. ^ 

Ta^sInu’b-diNj — Qissa-e Kdmmp o Kola. Les Avenfitres (le par htniui-thMiit. ^ 

JSindoustanif "poiV M. Garcin de Tassy . . • Paris, 18t>«>. , 

Les Aventures de Kammp, texts Jdndoustani romanise, dhxp'h VEddvm dr M, Qap.an ' 


; BoBunjH, 
l)y HaiiV 


tai 

par 


M. I’Abbe Bertrand. Paris, 1859. 

Vocahulaire Mndoustam-franQais pf our le Texts des Aveufttres de 'hamrep^ par MM. tian'in do 

et I’Abbe Bertrand. Paris, 1857. 

Les Aventures' de KdmTup, par Tdhcdn^uddvii ; tfadu^tes de I Iliudousfiiiii. pur M. <uir(,‘iu tlo 

. . Paris, printed under tbe auspices of tbe Oritmtal TnuiBlafion (’unniu'ttrt' ut < trrai 


dassy 

Britain 


and Ireland, 1834. 

Ton, Coii. James, — See Cband Bardai. 

Toeer, Lieut.-Col. (General Sir) A. C.,— See Lallu LfiL 

Tolbort, T. W. H.,— See Arabian I^iglits. 

Totaeam ^ayIn,— S ee Arabian Nigbts. 

Vinson, J.,— See Amman, Mir ; Kazirn ^AH Jawan ; Muhammad Tatp, Mir; Xa^ir AluniMl. 

WalI Me^ammad, nsuaPy known as NazIe, — RtdUydt^ or Oomphde Wf^rhs, Lnrkiiow, 1870; I)o!hi, 
1877. Banjdra Ndma (contains two poems, viz,, Jkw jdra Niimn , t\t the J^tory af the Unun 
merchant, and Aclidr cliuhddia, or Pickled Eats). Lucknenv, (?) IHirk Hanjara AMnia* luu! 
MoU Ndma, Lucknow, 1874. Gki-bcmd-e Nazir (a collecticni of hIhoI }w)rmii, of \vldch the pvtii* 
cii^sl is the Jogi Ndma), Agra, (?) 1860. Lmh UaJiUtU'^s AXazlr (ilio UionHmm of f4«!i ami 
Majnun in verse)., Cawnpore, 1866; Delhi, 1873. Muniakhdi-r Nn^fr (mdiutioim from Iiih 
poems), Oawnpore, 1863 ; Bombay, 1880. 

WalIu'l-lah, SlAH, usually known as WALl,---Dl?Mtw Wall, hr (harms h Wait, puhUrka mt kin* 
doustani par M. Garcin de Tassy, Paris, 1834. Another edition, Lm^know, IK78. Irs (knrmg 
de Wali Traduction et Notes, par M. Garcin de Tassy, Paris, IXMk 

Ward, G. E., — See Altai Husain and Xagir Ahmad. 

WiLl, — See Mazhar ‘All Eban Wila. 

Williams, Monier, — See Amman, Mir. 

Yoca-dhyIn MissA,—See Lallu Lai. 

Zauq,— See Muhammad Ibrahim. 

Section IV.--APPEN:DIX. 

Early Translations of the Smpinres, 


ScHtitTZE, Beuj., and Oadlbnbeeg, J.,-The first four Chapters of Gmuwis in ilimMsiam, Trajmlat.ni iy 
Schultze and published by Callenberg-. Halle, 1745-46. Daniel by fbe wun-, Hall.*, 1748. 
Sohdwze, Ben,, AND Cadlenbeeg, J.,—Hra«(7elt«m imeae, in TAnutnm r‘nw n lAn 

flur. reverendo Benjam. Sc-hidtsio, evangdim in Indin .I/msc.iw/w, rdii!' It., I . U- ,i,-. r ,r,.n- 
hergius. Halae Saxonum, 1 749. The same, 1758, 

Acta Apostolonm, in linguam, etc. Halae Sax-, 1849. 

Bpistola JacoM, in Linguam, etc. Halae Sax., 1750. 

Marci Evangelium, in Linguam, etc. Halae Sax., 1758. 

Evangelium Johannis, in Linguam, etc. Halae Sax., 1758. 

Jolannis Apocalypsis, in Linguam, etc. Halae, 1758. 

Novum Testamentum, in Linguam, etc. Halae, 1758. 

Hcntee, Wizt.,— The New Testament of Jesus Ghist, translafud inl.> the Itindn .st.m,;' l.n»i‘uiii'- 

MoJmmmud Fitrut and other learned Naiims nf the (JhIIkijh „f F.ft r.-r!s,d 

pared with the Original Ch-eelc hj Will. Euntm-. Calcutta, 180.5 
SEKAMPOEEMissiONABiEs (ANON.),-m^^^^^ Testamnt of OurB,-di„ul8ari..nrJrs,,sdhdd; frans- 

By tlu- Mis.dmmries uf S.-nun- 

pore. Serampore, 181 a. [This is rather Hind!,] 

Bhmm-U PstU (the whole Bible). Serampore, 181a, 1816, 1819, 5 )'y!^ 

Seeampoee Missionaries (Anon.), — TheOnmeU . , , . 

Serampore, 1822. The Hew Testement, 1827, * ’ * ' ‘ uito Braj BhaDui. 
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Serampore Missionaries (Anon.), — Tlie New Testamenfc translated into Kananji. Serampore, 1822. 
Martyn, The Rev. H., — The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, translated into the 
Sindoostanee Language from the original Ghreeh, hy the Nev, JS, Martyn, and afterwards carefully 
revised with the assistance of Mirza Fitrit and other learned Natives, For the British and: 
Foreign Bible Society. Serampore, 1814. Persian character. 

The same. Nagari character. Calcutta, 1817. 

The same. Persian character. London, 1819. 

Chamberlain, J., — The four Gospels, translated into the Hindui Language. Serampore, 1820. Acts to- 
I. Corinthians, 1823. All these in Nagari type. The four Gospels in Kaithl type. Seram- 
pore, 1823. 

Thompson, Rev. J. T.,— The four Gospels translated into Hindi; Serampore, 1826. Psalms, io., 1836.. 
Both in Nagari. 

Bowlet, The Rev. William, — The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, altered from' 
Martyn' s Oordoo translation into the Hinduee language hy the Rev. William Bowley, under the 
patronage of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society. Calcutta, First three Gospels, 1818-19; 
Fourth Gospel, 1820; Acts, 1822; Entire New Testament, 1826 ; an edition of the four Gospels,.. 
Calcutta, 1826, in the Kaithi character. 
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‘ It is skeer pedantry— nay, a misconception of tho laws which gavorn lang«,igc as u liwng "V-.: iii.-im . 1.' i,.,s ■ j.itiiy and 
apt colloquialisms, and even slang. In order to remain healthy and vig.ir..m, a Uin-ar.v langn.nr- ittasi ih' r.> ,(.•.! in the 
soil of a copious vernacular, from which it can extract and assimilate, hy a ..iL'miHlrv pecuhar in it e,t, wmi* -. -r m.uriHh- 
ment it requii-es. It must keep in touch with life in the broadest nf th.' w eal ; ,iitd .vrt.iKi ievt.ls, 

obeying a psychological law which must simplyte accepted as one of the eonditi.'iw nf tie' p!-..!d,'rii. will aKuiy i expre'is 
itself in dialect, provincialism, slang.’— W. AeChee in the Fall Mall f«r t l.-t ..her ! 

As a dialect of Westem Hindi, Hindostani prcsoit.s itsttlf und.'r s..v(‘rnl forms. 
These may first of all be considered under two heads, V'oruatmltir Himlosi.-uii. and 

the Literary Hindostani founded thereon. Vcnuufnhir IlindoNlfuri is (ho lanLrmi'ro uf 
the Upper Gangetic Uoab and of Western Eohilkhand. Liiorary llindn>(;uii is tin; 
polite speech of India generally, and may he taken as tin' Ti'rn.ac.ular of odm-ated 
Musalmans throughout northern India, and of all .Musalmans sotiil! (d’ tin; 
Narbada. Being derived from, and still having its roots in, vernafuiar ! I in<ln>ianl, it. 
would he more logical to treat the latter first, hut considerations of <'unvenieni‘(‘ lead iis 
to reverse the process. Literary Hindostani is so widtdy known, and of sin»h imjH>rlance, 
that it must necessarily be taken as the standard ilialetd. of Western ilindi. Us 
grammar and its various standards of literary style are fixed, and itnwen! a Huiiahh? form 
with which to compare the different vernaculars on which it is based, or m which it is 
related.’ I therefore commence by describing Literary itindosiani. 

The following is the approximate number of speakers of tlie twu main ilivisijms of 
Hind5stani,~the vernacular, and the literary form of speech— 


V ernacular Hindostani 
Literary HindCstafit . 


. I, a;.o, 


TO'l'Al. 




Literary Eindostml,^ Urdu-, and Hindi. 

The word Hindostan is Persian by origin, and means ritta'aily ‘tin' eouiitrv of 

Name of the dialect. Hindos or Hindus.’ By it Indian writers eonmae tln^ 

' ■ country between the Punjab on tbe west, Bengal on the 
■east, the Himalayas on the north, and the Vindhyas on t!ie south. It. inclmles the 


The name IS Hmaostam , not Hindustani -as commonly writlon. All the ,.arly K„rap,,,„ yrit,.,-. -.jHi ii n-,rtl 

with 0 , not «. The word rhymes m Persian and Urdu poetry witli <l3mii imd hiuI ti,,. lli,- Hrcaci ..vll u.l.. 

consequently 0, not » • even the word now more gonox-ally pronounced ffiwa should .■ovr.rt ly 1,,. UUU, und 1.* .-fti., 1,. « 

heard so pronounced m India (where the distinction between fi and 3, lost In Kra,,, «r,iUnrvU,.sM.v .■ui -d.. j h 
Persian poetry. Hzndo represents an eai-licr Hindmz, being tho modem Pewmn r„r il,,. L.l .»f ;V / . 

' Sa'di has shamelessly brought a rose to the garden and pennsr to Indio ' f « i t. i , 

S U an« peppei to India, *.e., ho has brought «o«l« to Newcwtto. 


■r: 
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ancient Madhyadesa or Midland of Sanskrit geography, bnt extends far beyond it to the 
east.^ 

The word ‘ Hindostani ’ was coined under European influence, and means the 
language of Hindostan. It. thus connotes much more than it literally signifies, for, 
besides Hinddstani, three other languages, Bihari, Eastern Hindi, and Eajasthani, are 
spoken in Hindostan, a tract inhabited by about, ninety millions of people, and as large 
as Germany, Erance, and Spain combined. Even in the tract in which "Western Hindi 
is a vernacular, and of which Hinddstani may be considered as the standard literary 
dialect, it is only spoken as a general vernacular in a comparatively small area in the 
north-western corner. 


The earliest writers on India (such as Terry and Eryer) called the current language 

of India ‘ Indostan,’ In the early part of the eighteenth 
Early names. centuiy Writers alluded in Latin- to the JLingua Indostanica, 

Sindustanica, or Sindostanim. The earliest English writers in India called the 
language ‘Moors,’ and it appears to be Gilchrist who about 1787 first coined the word 
‘Hinddstani ’ or, as he s]pelt it, ‘ Hindoostanee.’^ 


Where spoken. 


Literary Hinddstani, as distinct from vernacular Hinddstani, is current, in various- 

forms, as the language of polite society, and as a lingua 
franca over the whole of India proper. It is also a language 
of literature, both poetical and prose. 

As most of those who possess the power of speaking it use it as a second language, 

in addition to their own vernaculars, it is impossible to 
give more than an approximate number of the speakers 
amongst whom it is current. It is true that, especially in the larger cities, the 
Urdu form of Hinddstani is the only vernacular of educated Musalmans, but no figures 
are available for distinguishing these from the large number of people who are bi- 
lingual. 


Number of speakers. 


Only for the Dakhini form of Hinddstani are approximately correct figures 


available. 


The following table shows, province by province, the best estimate which I can put 
togeither of the number of people who speak Literary Hinddstani, in some form, or 
other, by preference. I exclude from it the speakers of Vernacular Hinddstani who 
inhabit the Upper Poab and West Eohilkhand, and also all speakers of other dialects of 
Western Hindi such as Bundeli, Eanauji, Braj, or Bangaru. The figures for Dakhini 
are given as a total, the details being given later on, province by province, when we 
come to consider that form of speech more particularly. The figures for Assam, Bengal, 
the United Erovinces, Bajputana, Central India, Ajmere-Merwara and Kashmir, are 
estimates based on returns supplied for the Survey. The others are based on the Census 
figures for 1891, after making the necessary adjustments. ' 

In Bombay, I have taken the Hinddstani of Gujarat and Sindh as Literary Hindu- 
stani, and that of the rest of the presidency as Dakhini. 


^ The eastern limit of the MadhyaMia was what is now Allahabad. 

^ Fergnsson in 177S published a Dictionct^Ty of tJiB Sindostan JLccnguctge* For further particulars on this subject see th^s- • 
Bibliography, 
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Table showing the estimated number of speakers of LUcrdnj IHuilnstiini i,i u,,' i-firitj/ts 

Provinces of India. 


Province. 


‘.'t 


Assam . . . 

Bengal 

Berar , . , ... 

Bombay — 

Gujarat , * . 

Sindh . , . , 

, Burma ..... 

Centi’al Provinces 
Panjab . " . ' , 

United Provinces . . , , 

Baroda , , 

Mysore * . . . 

Bajputana, Central India, and Ajmere-Merwara 
Kashmir . . . 

Add figures for Dahhini 


un.vji 


4,nn{} 


S(h2:ii\ 

U:\2ii Mi) I 

'$22Mn 

nm 


As atedy stated, ^bascd ou ,I,„ 

Delhi court, and was carriedTvLy where L’^Indh ^bv^Tl iu tin; 

Empire. Since then its seat has bLn seen Tf? T ^ Huj 

eyery follower of Islam (the religion of the EmpeZ) 

grammar and enormous yocabulnnv a i nnei i|h siioplo 

always been Mt i. suebT^St tret^ft 'V^“" 

.sa 'r--: 

Eersiatt ohiiractyr, aiul whicf!\m!k!‘s 


' IJ be noticed that thil a Binddi ■ T- '» «vailal.i^. 

tion of the wirir.? to the ■ B.t* 


liKi.n ^.iven hitbeio 


it.g to him Urdu w 7, ^ 7 ™). which was based on mC I 7 b>w hmm 

tion given above was first nut f ^“googea of the varions tri^rwh** ***" ' 

correctness' of his view Hindsry *- • ^ bbe year 1880 and t hi T’ ^ iw.jtnr. Thi- ..xpLitm 

oertainamountof Ktlrarvi^h ^"^ L 

bteraiy polish has been bestowed, and from which a fcrLit *•« i 

^ rostic idioms have lwM.*ducW. 
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•a free use of Persian (including Arabic) words in its vocabixlary. The name is said to 
be derived from the TJrdu-e m^i^alla or royal militai’y bazaar outside the J)elhi palace. 
It is spoken chiefly in the towns of Western Hindostan, by Musalmans and by Hindus 
who have fallen under the influence of Persian culture. Persian vocables are, it is true, 
employed in every form of Hindostani. Such have been admitted to full citizenship 
even in the rustic dialects, or in the elegant Hindi of modern writers like Harish- 
chandra of Benares, 'to object to their use would be affected purism, just as would be 
■ the avoidance of the use of all words of Latin derivation in English. But in what is 
known as High Urdu the use of Persian words is carried to almost incredible extremes. 
In writings of this class we find whole sentences in which the only Indian thing is the 
■•grammar, and with nothing but Persian words from beginning to end. It is curious, 
however, that this extreme Persianisation of Hindostani is not, as Sir Charles Lyall 
rightly points out, the work of conquerors ignorant of the tongue of the people. On the 
■^jontrary, the Urdu language took its rise in the efforts of the ever pliable Hindu to 
-assimilate the language of his rulers. Its authors were Kayasths and Khatris employed 
in the administration and acquainted with Persian, not Persians or Persianised Turks, 
who for many centuries used only their own la^nguage for- literary purposes.^ To these 
is due the idea of employing the Persian character for their vernacular speech, and the 
'■consequent preference for words to which that character is native. ‘ Persian is now no 
foreign idiom in India, and though its excessive use is repugnant to good taste, it wotild 
be a foolish purism and a political mistake to attempt (as some have attempted) to 
.eliminate it from the Hindu, literature of the day.’ I have made this quotation from 
Sir Charles Lyall’s work, in order to show what an accomplished scholar has to say on 
..one side of a much debated question. That the general principle which he has enun- 
ciated is the correct one I think no one will dispute. Once a word has become domesti- 
cated in Hindostani no one has any right to object to its use whatever its origin may be, 
and opinions will only differ as to what words have received the right of citizenship and 
what have not. This, after all, is a question of style, and in Hindostani, as in English, 
there are styles and styles. Eor myself, I far prefer the Hindostani from which words 
whose citizenship is in any way doubtful are excluded, but that, I freely admit, is a 
-matter of taste. 


Bekhta {i.e. ‘ scattered ’ or ‘ crumbled ’) is the form whicl^ Urdu takes when used 

for poetry. The name is derived from the manner in which 
^®*^**' Persian words are ‘ scattered ’ through it. When poems are 

written in the special dialect used by women, which has a vocabulary of its own, it is 
-known as Bekhti.^ ' ^ 

DakhinP is the form of Hindostani used by Musalmans in the Deccan. Like Urdu 

it is written in the Persian character, but is much more free 
from Persianisation. It uses grammatical forms (such as 


DakhirvT. 


^ Englisli is being introduced into Bengali in the same way by English-knowing Babus. When these gentlemen talk 
.•amongst themselves in Bengali, sometimes every second word is English. Once in Monghyr I overheard one -Babu say to 
.another ‘e deser climate constitntioner janya ati healthy.* A native horse-doctor once said to me about a dog licking his 
‘Wound, ‘ Kutta-ka-i*aliva bahut antiseptic bai*, and Mr. Grahame Bailey has heard one Panjabi dentist say to another ‘ conti- 
nually excavate na karo.* 

® It is hardly necessary to point out that much of the preced'.ng account of Urdu is based on Sir Charles LyalPs 
' ^ SlcetcTi of the Hindustani Language* 

5 Dakhini is separately described on pp. 58’ and S. 
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mere-ho for mujh-ko) which are common in rustic parts of Northern India, but which are 
not found in the literary dialect, and in the Southern Deccan it does not use the agent 
case with ne before transitive verbs in the past tense, which is a characteristic feature of 
all the dialects of "Western Hindostan. 

The word ‘ Hindi ’ is used in several different meanings. It is a Persian, not an 

Indian word, and properly signifies a native of India, as 
distinguished from a ‘Hindu’ or non-Musalman Indian. 
Thus Amir i^usrau says, ‘ whatever live Hindu feU into the King’s hands was pounded 
to death under the feet of elephants. The Musalmans who were Hindis had their lives 
spared.’ In this sense (and in this way it is still used by Natives) Bengali and Marathi 
are as much Hindi as the language of the Doah. On the other hand, Europeans use the- 
word in two mutually contradictory senses, viz. sometimes to indicate the Sanskritised 
or at least the non-Persianised, form of Hindostani, which is employed as a literary form 
of speech by Hindus, and which is usually written in the Nagari character: and 
sometimes, loosely, to indicate all the rural dialects spoken between Bengal proper and 
the Panjab. In the present pages, I use it only in the former sense. This Hindi, there- 
fore, or, as it is sometimes caUed, ‘ High Hindi ’, is the prose literary language of those' 
Hindus of Upper India who do not employ Urdu. It is of modern origin, having been 
introduced under English influence at the commencement of the last century. Up till 
then, when a Hindu wote^prose and did not use Urdu, he wrote in his own local dialect . 
Awadhi, Bundeli, Braj Bhakha, or what not. Lallu Liil, under the iusj)iration of Dr 
Gilchrist, changed aU this by writing the well-known Prem Sagar, a work which was so 
far as the prose portions went, practicaUy rmtten in Urdu, with Indo-Aryan words 
substituted wherever a writer in that form of speech would use Persian ones It was 
thus an automatic reversion to the actual vernacular of the Upper Doab The course of 
this novel experiment was successful from the start. The subject of the first book 
written m it attracted the attention of all good Hindus, and the author’s style, musical 
and rhythmical as the Ambic pleased their ears. Then, the language fulkd a want. 
It gave a Imgua franca to the Hindus. It enabled men of widely different provinces to 
^ni^rse with each other without having recourse to the (to them) unclean words of the 
Musalmam It w^ easily intelligible everywhere, for its grammar was that of the lan- 
guage which every Hindu had to use in liis business relations with Government officiafs 
and Its vocabulary was the common property of all the Sanskritic languages of Northeim 
In^a. Moreoyer Teiy httle prose, excepting commentaries and thebike, tod ten 
™t en m any modern Indian yernacnlar before Literature bad almost en iX 
fined itseH to y^e Hence the language of the Prem Sagar became, naturally eLX 
the standard of Hindu prose aU over Hindostan, from Beno-al to fhn P • n i f ’ 
its place as such to the present day. Now-a-days no Hinrln nf tt 

been made to write poems in Hindi, with in the miii’ ° 

moderate success. Since Lallu Lai’s time Hindi has deyelowd f 't ^ TOter. but 
style lyhich differentiate It Horn Hrdu.Te teXlf T ” 
words, which is much less free than in that form of HindbsSni. 7t toVll^ " 
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years, fallen under the fatal spell of Sanskrit, and is shotring signs of becominsr in i he 
hands of Pandits and under the encouragement of some Eurojjean writers who have 
learned Hindi tlirough Sanskrit, as debased as literary Bengali, without the same excuse. 
Hindi has so copious a yocabulary of its own, a vocabulary rooted in the very beiiigs of 
the sturdy j^easantry uj)on whose langtiage it is based, that nine-tenths of the Sanskrit 
words which one meets in most modern Hindi books are useless and unintelligible excres- 
cences. The employment of Sanskrit words is supposed to add dignity to the style. One 
might as well say that a graceful girl of eighteen gained in dignity by masquerading in 
the furbelows of her great-grandmother. Some enlightened native scholars are struggling 
hard, without displaying an affected purism, against this too easily acquired infection, 
and we may hope that their efforts will meet with the encouragement which tliey 
deserve. 


We may now define the three main varieties of Hindustani as follows : — Hindostani 

Definition of ■ Hindostani,’ primarily the language of the Upper Gangetic Doab, and 

‘Urdu ’ and ‘ Hindi’ is also the Ihigim frama of India, capable of being written 

in both Persian and Deva-nagari characters, and without purism, avoiding alike the 
excessive use of either Persian or Sanskrit words when employed for literature. The 
name ‘ Urdu ’ can then be confined to that special variety of Hindostani in which Peisian 
words are of frequent occurrence, and which hence can only be written in the Persian 
character, and, similarly, ‘ Hindi ’ can be confined to the form of Hindostani in which 
Sanskrit words abound, and which hence can only be written in the Deva-nagari 
character. These are the definitions which were proposed by the late Mr. Growse, and 
they have the advantage of being intelligible, while at the same time they do not overlap. 
Hitherto, all the three words have been very loosely employed. Pinally, I use ‘ Eastern 
Hindi ’ to connote the group of intermediate dialects of which AwadM is the chief, and 
* Western Hindi ’ to connote the grpup of dialects of which Braj Bhakha and Hindo- 
stani (in its different phases) are the best known. 

As a literary language, the earliest specimens of Hindostani are in Urdu, or rather 

Rekhta, for they were poetical works. Its cultivation began 
in the Deccan at the end of the 16th century, and it received 
a definite standard of form a hundred years later, principally at the hand of Wall of 
Aurangabad, commonly called ‘the Father of E-ekhta.’ The example of Wall was 
quickly followed at Delhi, where a school of poets took its rise, of which the most brilliant 
members were Sauda (d. 17S0, the author of the famous satires) and Wir Taqi (d. ISIO) . 
Another school (almost equally celebrated) arose in Lucknow during the troubled 
time at Delhi in' the middle of the 18th century. The great difference between the 
poetry of Urdu and that written in the various dialects of Eastern or Western Hindi lies 
in the system of prosody. In the former the prosody is that of the Persian language, 
while in the latter it is the altogether opposed indigenous system of India. Moreover, 
the former is entirely based on Persian models of composition, which are quite different 
from the older works from which the native literature took its origin. Urdu prose came 
into existence, as a literary medium, at the beginning of the last century in Calcutta. 
Like Hindi prose it was due to English influence, and to the need of text-books in both 
forms of Hindostani for the College of Port William. The Ba^ o Bahar of Mir Aamaan 
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airad Afroz of Hafizu’d-din Ahmad are familiar examples of the earlier of; 
rks in Urdu, as the already mentioned Prem Sagar written by LallFx Lai is an 
of those in Hindi. Since then both Urdu and Hindi prose have had a prosper- 
>se, and it is unnecessary to dwell upon the copious literature which has poured’ 
press during the past century. The late Sir Sayyid Ahmad Bahadur is probably 
eminent among deceased writers pf Urdu prose, while in Hindi the lateHarish- 
)f Benares, by universal consent, holds the first place. Hindi, of course, has no ■ 
literature. Urdu poetiy continues to flourish. 


u and Hindi, as representing, each, one of the two great religious systems of 
India, have their headquarters wide apart. Two rival cities 

inters of Urdu and . , i o -rr t ti - 

Hindi. claim to be tlie true headquarters or Urdu, mz. Delhi and 

The styles of the writers of these two cities, and of their respective followers, 
siderable points of difference. Putting a few matters of idiom, such as the use 
finitive as a Gerundive, or of certain verbs as transitive or intransitive, to one 
nain point of difference is that Lucknow Urdu is much more Persianised than 
of Delhi. Lucknow writers delight in concocting sentences which, except for 
iry verb at the end, are throughout Persian in construction and vocabulary, 
du, on the other hand, is more genuinely Indian, Writers are not afraid to- 
word because it is of home growth. This avoidance of pedantry had been 
idvocated by the new school of Delhi writers which has come to the front in the ■ 
:y years of the nineteenth century, and of whom, Nazir Ahmad, the author of 
cellent novels, is the most illustrious example. The Urdu of his earlier works 
ably clear and simple, and his writings exhibit both sturdy common- sense and 
predation of humour. Other authors of this school who may be mentioned are* 
aammad Husain Azad (said by some to compose the purest Urdu prose that 
I; written), Eatan Nath Sarshar, and ’Abdu’l-Halim Sharar. All these writers, 
prose or verse, are apostles of naturalness as opposed to the artificial thought 
of the Lucknow school. 

i, also, has two schools of writers — that of Agra, 'and that of Benares. The 
ose of Benares is as artificial as literary Bengali. It. stands as a literary 
Lucknow Urdu, in avoiding the use of simple language as much as possible- 
^fining its vocabulary almost entirely to words borrowed directly from Sanskrit, 
lian words are eschewed as strictly as those of Persian' origin. The school of 
•|he other hand, is not only much more free from Sanskritisms, but admits with 
re liberality foreign words which have achieved citizenship in the general' 
of India. 

inexion with this, it may here again be mentioned that Literary Hindostani ' 
Indarcis of Literary ^ Only founded ou a vernacular dialect of Western 
dostani. Hindi, but is stiU in living connexion with it. Different 

,e not hesitated to employ in their works idioms borrow’ed from their own 
and many of these have won their way into what is the standard form of 
ep.ce the literary Hindostani of the time of Gilchrist is very different fromi. 
yed at the present day. Idionis have fallen into disuse, and new idioms have 
need, so that works like the Tbtd Kahanl or the Bd gh o Bahdr ai-e very 
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unsafe guides as to what is cdegant modern TkIu. Many Euri»iea}: wriievs Lr.ve 
against this change, and have not hesitated to condemn nev idioms as ‘ in:i:rau;i.iiitien: ' 
or as solecisms. They forget that the works which they eousitk-r ;o l>e cIa>S!es wert.' r; :i'.:y 
iirst attempts at writing Hindustani j)rose, and that a hundred years of pva.cTfce. ill; 
an inexhaustible well of racy native idiom at hand from wliieii t.> draw at will. La-, 
greatly improved a form of sjDeech originally jMssessecI ot great capaliilities. IMr. Plans 
was, I believe, the first to attack this too cojiseiwative method of teachiue: a ianguaee. — 
not as it is, but as the teacher thinks it ought to be. He riglirly insi>ted that gramuiars 
written by Eui’0]3eaiis, however scholarly, cannot be considered as the ultimate court oi 
appeal. The jus et nonn^ loquendi of the best writers of tlie time is tlie only criterion. 
The language cannot be made to fit the gi*ammars, but the liTaimuars. nimt 1>e made 
to fit the language.* It is a false purism which condemns the use of an apt exjnvssion 
because, although horn of the soil, it has not been used by former writers." 


The particular alphabet in which Hindustani is written is usually a matter of re- 
ligion. Musalmans commonly employ the Persian alphabet 
Wrrtten character. ^ additional sigiis, and most Hindus the Deva- 

nagari or the Kaithi. Simple Hindostani whicli is neither highly Persianised nor 
highly Sanskritised can be, and often is, written in both alphabets. It is quite common 
to find a book which apj3eals to a large circle of readers issued in two editions, one in the 
Persian character for Musalmans, and one in the Deva-nagari character for Hindus. 
In this respect it should he noted that many educated Hindus, and especially Kayastbs, 
are equally familiar with both alphabets. 


M'heii Hindostani is highly Persianised, and takes the form of Urdu, the words are 
often so foreign in sound that they cannot be conveniently represented in the Deva- 
nagari character. Hence Urdu is always written in the PersLnn character. Similarly 
liio'hlv Sanskritised Hindi does not lend itself to the Persian character and alwavs 
appears in Deva-nagari. Amongst fanatics who ought to know better, but do not wish 
to do so, this question of characters has unfortunately become a sort of religious shib- 
boleth. True Hindostani can be written with ease in either character, and Musalmans 
find it easiest to read it in the Persian and most Hindus in the Deva-nagari. But, Gu ing'^ 
to the fact that tlie extreme varieties of Hindustani on each side can only each 3)c written 
in one character, these fanatics have confused alpliabct witli language. They say, 
beoause a thing is written in Deva-nagari therefore it is Hindi, the huiguago of Hindu.s, 
and because a thing is written in the Persiau character therefore it is Urdu, the lan- 
o'uaa-e of Musalmans. Nothing could be further from the truth. The written character 
does not make a language. If it did, w*hen we write Hindustani in Englisii characters, 
we shoTild have to say it was the English language, and not Hindostani ; but not even 


1 As examples of tMs borrowiBg from the vernacular dialects, I may cite the use of MB-ae, instead of io mean ‘by 

him ' Several gi-ammarians have exercised their ingeanity over it, and some have condemned ii as wrong. It is simply the 

err common vernacular lUJs or «ni, which is still retained in Dakhini. In the literary language the a has been doubled 

nder the influence of false analogy. Another example is the employment of ki in the sense of the dative instead of k5. AH 
over northern India he is frequently used for the dative, and quite properly so. As we go east it is the rnle, and we never 
hear ho. All grammarians except Mr. Platts have tried to explain this M as an oMiqne form of hS. In phrases like m-lt 
sakM cMi lent, hat, it is, as Mr. Platts points out, a dative pure a)^ simple. 

’ Compare the remarks of W. Archer quoted at the head of this section. 
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Dur fanatics would go so far as that, although that is where their arguments would 
logically lead them. It is necessary to mention this because the policy regarding the 
alphabets which are officially recognised by some of the Indian Governments has been 
much misrepresented. When orders were issued enjoining or permitting in certain cases 
the use of the Deva-nagari character for official documents, a cry was raised, which misled 
many well-meaning Muhammadans, that the Hindi language was being introduced into 
our courts. Government was quite aware that Sanskritised Hindi was just as unintelli- 
gible to the masses as Persianised Urdu, and took no steps towards introducing either. 
All that it directed was that, without changing the language, official documents should 
be mitten in characters which would be most decipherable to those who had to read 
them.^ 


It is unnecessary to describe the Deva-nagari and Kaithi alphabets. A full account 
of them will be found on pp. 7 and &. of Vol. V, Pt. II of this Survey. Hor is it 
required to describe the Persian Alphabet. The student will find all . that he needs on this 
point in any Hindostani grammar. Suffice it to say that the signs employed for sounds 

peculiar to Indian languages, and not found in Persian, are c£h t, fh, ^d, dh, 
j r and ^ j fh. Instead of the four dots written over each of these letters we often 


find a small toe. Thus \h. 


i> h 




Hindostani is so weU-known a language that it would be waste of space to give more 
Hindostani Grammar. merest sketch of its grammar. I shall, however 

some length with what are known to Indian gram- 
marians as the prayogas, or ‘ constructions ’ of a verb with its subject and its object 

Hindostani,hke every Aryan language of India, is derived from an ancient Indian 

The Prayogas and their origin, Unlike the old Sanskrit which wG meet in the 

_ ■ 7*^'® This ancient dialect became changed in the 

"""^~ns of it in various stages from about 250 H.O. 
down to, say, 1000 A.D The modern vernaculars may be said to have become estab- 
lished on then present basis at about the latter date. ^ ^ 

We may take Sanskrit grammar as illustrating in its main featuTA« iho n. 
the ancient Indian dialect from which Hindostani is sprung- Wheii t,iammar ^of 
grammar we find that the verb is supphed with a very complete and 
rated array of teasra The preseat and one form of the future tense 

a liey Laye suryiyed^ m an abraded form, dowii to the oresenf rl-iv ciUi i mi ^ P * 

^ The average native makes a business of decinheriTiir adw — 

i3tage,~-and then lie has to grasp its meaning, -that is the second ald^rbsea read it, -that is the first 

uneducated, seldom concurrent. This is illustrated bj the oft repeS Bfcages are, with the 

sachacommumcation. tie word for reading a letter to oneself is aad understood’ such and 

may be added that in some paxts of India, the local character is employed It 

Onssa use the OfiTa character for it. ^ ^ ^ writing Urdu. For instance the MusalmSns of 
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ciple, which was al-ways intransitive, that is to say, in the case f f trrnisitive verls. ir 
took a passive meaning. Thus, the past participle of the inxransitive verb ‘ to eo ’ was 
‘ gone,’ but that of the transitive verb ‘ kill,’ was not ‘ having killed,* l)ut was, passively, 
‘ killed.’ In the old Indian dialect, as in Sanskrit, this past participle was often used as 
a past tense, without employing any auxiliary verb. When its speakers wished to say 
* he went,’ they often said ‘ he gone,’ and when they w ished to say • I killed him,’ they 
often said ‘ he killed by me,’ in which it will be seen that the participle still retains its 
passive sense. But there is another way of using the past particix>le of a neuter verb, — 
i,e., impersonally. When a speaker of the old Indian dialect wished to say ‘ he went,* 
he as often as not (instead of saying ‘ he gone ’} said ‘ it (is) gone by him.’" 

ISTow the true past tenses of the ancient Indian dialect had a very complicated con- 
jugation. Tiiere were tw'o ways of forming the perfect, and regarding the more com- 
monly used form, even Sanskrit grammarians were not agreed as to its rules. The ttvo 
aorists were still more difficult to conjugate correctly. The formation of the past parti- 
cij)le is on the other hand sim^de enough. As the language developed from the ancient 
Indian dialect it, according to a weU-known law, proceeded along the line of least resist- 
ance, and gradually abandoned the whole complicated array of past tenses and adhered 
solely to the employment of the past participle to express the idea connoted by a past 
tense. In doing so it retained all the methods of employing the past participle which 
existed in the old Indian vernacular*, and also extended them by adding one of its own. 
When Hinddstani, therefore, wishes to express the idea of ‘ he went,’ it says either,— 

1. (Actively), ‘he gone,’ woh chald (Sanskrit, sa chaUfah) 

or 

2. (Impersonally) ‘ by him it (is) gone,’ iis-ne chaJdr 

(Sanskrit, tena chaUtam) 

Similarly, if it wishes to express the idea of ‘ I killed him,’ it says either, — 

3. (Passively), ‘ by me he (was) killed,’ mat-ne took mdra^ 

(Sanskrit, maya sa mdrifah) 
or 

4. (Impersonally) ‘ by me with reference to him it was killed (or killing was 

done),’ mat-tie m-l'd rndm. (The Sanskrit would be maya fasya-brife 
but the imjrersonal construction with transitiv'e verbs w’’as not 
employed in Sanskrit). 

The fourth is apparently a development of the modern vernacular, based ou the 
analogy of the second — at least there is no evidence that it existed in the ancient Iiulian 
vernacular from wdiich Hindostani is descended. 

We thus see that there are three methods of employment of the jxast jiarriciple to 
express the past tense. Of these, one, the active one, is confined in Hinddstani to in- 
transitive verbs, one, the passive one, is confined to transitive verbs, and one, the imiier- 
sonal one, is employed with both intransitive and transitive verbs, although literary 
Hindostani prohibits its employment with the former. 

, * It will be remembered tbafc intransitire verbs in Iiafciu^cin also be similarly empl oytscl ia two ways. For * I pUj/ we 
may say either, actively, I play, or, imparsoaally, Ivdtiur m me^ it is played by me. 

® This second impersonal form of a neater verb is excluded imm litemrj HlailostSiib bai it oc^'ars in vernacular dMecb, 

* I do not pretend that this |»rticalar sentence is idiomatic Hlndostini, bat it iilastrates I w.mt to say, and the 
constrnotion would, in certain circumstances, be correct*. _ 
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our fanatics would go so far as that, although that is where their arguments would 
logically lead them. It is necessary to mention this because the policy regarding the 
alphabets which are officially recognised by some of the Indian Governments has been 
much misrepresented. When orders were issued enjoining or permitting in certain cases 
the use of the Deva-nagari. character for official documents, a cry was raised, which misled 
many well-meaning Muhammadans, that the Hindi language was being introduced into 
our courts. Government was quite aware that Sanskritised Hindi was just as unintelli- 
gible to the masses as Persianised Urdu, and took no steps towards introducing either. 
AU that it directed was that, without changing the language, official documents should 
be written in characters which would be most decipherable to those who had to read 
them.^ 


It is unnecessary to describe the Deva-nagari and Kaithi alphabets. A full account 
of them will be found on pp. 7 and ff. of Vol. V, Pt. II of this Survey. Hor is it 
required to describe the Persian Alphabet. The student wdE find all. that he needs on this 
point in any Hindostani grammar. Suffice it to say that the signs employed for sounds 

peculiar to Indian languages, and not found in Persian, are ilb f, Pi, ^d, dh, 
j r and ^ Instead of the four dots written over each of these letters we often 


find a small toe. Thus (t. 


Jo Jb Jb I I 


Hindostani is so weU-known a language that it Tould be waste of space to giye more 
Hir.d5.ianT Grwnmar. merest sketch of its grammar. I shall, however 

'^“'’“‘“"“o'e^gtliwithwhatare known to Indian gram- 
marians as the pragogas, or ‘ oonstmotions ’ of a verb with ifa subject and its object 

Hindostani, lie every ^yan language of India, is derived from am ancient Indian 

The Prayogas and their or igm. unlike tllG oH Sanskrit ‘Wllicll WG incet 111 the 

Vedic hymns. This ancient dialect became changed in the 
course of centuries, and we have specimens of it in various stages from about 260 B 0 

down to, ^y, 1000 A.D The modern vernaoulm-s may ho said to have become estb^ 
hshed ou their present basis at about the latter date. 

We may take Sanskrit grammar as illustrating in its main fE. 

the ancient Indian dialect from which Hindostani is snrunff Wb^ ^ of 

grammar we find that the verb is supplied with a very complete and ^o^^ 

^ted^ay of fenses The present and ine form of the future tense were SSy 
They have survived, in an abraded form, down to the nreseut d.xr oi+i t ^ ^ 

tative of the future is now-a-days ZLdrfrom Utof 

tenses it was different. Besides an Imperfect the snoili t' v v ,^*‘*‘ *''“ !»** 
t enses which e^ressri past time, a perieot, and tw o aorists. ’ ‘itTad ITl pZ 

^ The average native makes a business of decmlierinp* n . 

stage,— and tlien lie has to grasp its meaning,— that is the second i'®ad it,-that is the first 

uneducated, seldom conenn-ent. This is illustrated by the oft repeated tf ' ®%es are, mth the 

such a commurncafaon. Similarly the .rord for reading ,a letter to oneseSis If i and understood’ such and 

may be added that in some parts of India, the local character is employed frwrif' rfr* I’ead faJie. It 

Oiissa use the OfiTa character for it. Py ^ ^ * instance tho MusalmSns of 
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ciplp, Tviiich was always intransitive, that is to say, in the case of Transitive verhs. ij 
took a passive meaning. Ihus, the past participle of the intransitive verb " to co ’ was 
‘ gone,’ but that of the transitive verb ‘ kill,’ was not ‘ having killed,’ but was, passively, 
‘ killed.’ In the old Indian dialect, as in Sanskrit, this past participle wa^ often v,sc4 as 
a past tense, without employing any auxiliary verb. When its speakers wished to say 
‘ he went,’ they often said ‘ he gone,’ and when they wished to say ‘ I killed him,' they 
often said ‘ he killed by me,’ in tvhieh it will be seen that the participle still retains its 
passive sense. But there is another way of using the past participle of a neuter verb, — 
i.e., impersonally. Wlien a speaker of the old Indian dialect wished to say ‘ he went,’ 
he as often as not (instead of saying ‘ he gone ’) said ‘ it \^is) gone by hini.’^ 

Kow the true past tenses of the ancient Indian dialect had a very complicated con- 
jugation. There were two ways of forming the perfect, and regarding the more com- 
monly used form, even Sanskrit grammarians were not agreed as to its rules. The two 
aorists were still more difficult to conjugate correctly. The formation of the past parti- 
ciple is on the other hand simple enough. As the language developed from the ancient 
Indian dialect it, according to a well-known law, proceeded along the line of least resist- 
ance, and gradually abandoned the whole complicated array of past tenses and adhered 
solely to the employment of the past participle to express the idea connoted by a past 
tense. I n doing so it retained all the methods of employing the past participle which 
existed in the old Indian vernacular, and also extended them by adding one of its own. 
When Hindostani, therefore, wishes to express the idea of ‘ he went,’ it says either,— 

1. (Actively), ‘ he gone,’ tcoh ehaJd (Sanskrit, sa clwUtah) 

or 

% (Imitersonally) ‘ by him it (is) gone,’ m-ne chald- 

(Sanskrit, fe/m ohaUtam) 

Similarly, if it wishes to express the idea of ‘ I killed him,’ it says either, — 

8. (Passively), ‘ by me he (was) killed,’ mat-ne took mdrd^ 

(Sanskrit, matfd sa mdrifah) 
or 

4. (Impersonally) ‘ by me with reference to him it was killed (or killing was 
done),’ mai-ne us-Jco md.ra. (The Sanskrit would be mayd fasya-trife 
mdrifam, but the impersonal construction with transitive verbs was not 
employed in Sanskrit). 

The fourth is apparently a development of the modern vernacular, based on the 
analogy of the second — at least there is no evidence that it existed in the ancient Indian 
vernacular from which Hindostani is descended. 

We thus see that there are three methods of empdoyment of the past jtarticiptle to 
express the past tense. Of these, one, the active one, is confined in Hindostani to in- 
transitive verbs, one, the passive one, is confined to transitive verbs, and one, the impter- 
sonal one, is employed with both intransitive and transitive verbs, although literary 
Hindostani prohibits its employment with the former, 

' ' ^ It -wiii Be 'remembered tliafc intmnsitive ferbs in Iiatin. eaa also !» simibriv employed in two ways. For ‘ I play/ we 
may say either, actiYelj, ludo^ I play, or, impersonally, ludifur & k is played by me. 

® This second impersonal foirn of a neater Terb ii exclnled from literary Hialostrlni, bat it ocears ia ?er nacnlar d!alec*t^>^ 

* I do not pretend that this paiticalar sentence is Idiomatic Einddstini, bat it illustrates what I want to say. and the 
construction would, in certain eircnmstances, be correct* 
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These three constructions (or prayogots) are named as follows hy Indian gramma- 


rians— 

(1) The active construction is called the Km'tari praydga. 

(2) The |)assive „ „ » Karmani „ 

(3) The impersonal „ » Bhave „ 

One word more. The past participle is an hdjective, and is therefore liable to change 
for gender. 

In the Active construction it naturally agrees with the subject. If a man is gone, 
we say mavd chald, but if a woman is gone, we say ‘OiUTdit chall. 

In the Passive construction the j)articij)le must agree in gender with what would be, 
in English, the object. For instance, the j)hrase ‘ the woman struck a horse’ must be 
expressed passively by ‘ by the woman a horse (was) struck,’ in which it is evident that 
the participle ‘struck’ must agree with ‘horse,’ and not with ‘the woman,’ — thus 
%iirat-ne ghord mdrd. But, ‘the woman struck a mare’ would be ‘mircd-ne gliorlmdrl, 
in which mdri, struck, is put in the feminine to agree with ‘mare.’ 

In the impersonal construction, the participle should, properly speaking, be in the 
neuter, but that distinction of gender no longer exists in literary flindostani, the mascu- 
line being at the present day always substituted for it. Hence the particijjle is always 
in the masculine. Thus ‘ the woman struck the horse ’ is ‘ by the woman Avith reference 
to the horse it was struck (or striking was done),’ ghore-hb mdrd; and ‘the 

woman struck the mare ’ is ‘ by the woman with reference to the mare striking was 
done,’ 'aurat-ne ghbrl-hb mdrd. 

It is of great importance that this system of construction should be thoroirghly mas- 
tered. Otherwise it Avill not be easy to understand the interlinear translations of the 
specimens which follow, in which all throe constructions are literally translated when- 
ever they occur. 


There is no difference of importance between the declensions and conjugations used 

Urdu and HindT Grammar respectively. Urdu often borrows 

compared. Persian constructions, such as the izdfat, but these are 

borrowings and nothing more. Besides the difference of vocabulary, there is, howcA'-er, 
an important point of difference in the idiom of the two forms of Hindostani. This con- 
sists in the order of words. In Hindi prose, which follows the almost universal rule of 
aU Indo-Aryan dialects, the order of words is fixed, and can only be altered for the sake 
of emphasis. Except when the order is deliberately changed to lay stress on any parti- 
cular word, it is invariably, — first, the introductory words of the sentence, such as con- 
junctions and the like ; next, the subject ; next, the indirect object with its appurten- 
ances; then, the direct object with its appurtenances ; and, last of all, the verb. Adjec- 
tives and genitives precede the words they q^ualify. For instance, the sentence which 
in English would run, ‘ I -give John’s good book to you ’ would run in Hindi prose, — ‘ I 
you-to John s good book give. In Urdu, on the contrary, the influence of Persian and 
of Semitic languages has greatly relaxed this rule. The Persian rule of order, or even 
the Semitic one (in rvhich the verb precedes the subject), is often followed, and, especi- 

ally, the verb is frequently moved from the end to the middle of the sentence. So im- 
portant is this point of the order of words in a sentence that Hindi scholars make it a 
test as to whether the language of a book is Hindi or Urdu, and in one notable case-the 
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'"ahjiii [heili Mindi-iue, a work written by Inslia (see p. 35'; in the la^t eer.tury — ab‘'-jk 
wliicli doe?? not contain a single Persian word from cover to ccver is classed as Uiiu 
because the writer ordered liis sentences in the Persian fashion. He was a 
and could not release liiinself from the habit of using idioms tvaicli luid lieen taiigii kiiu 
bv ITauia'^'is in his school-dars. 

Ik «- 

HindostanT Vocabulary. The Vocabularj of Hiiidostanl fails under four lieads, cl :. : — 

(1) jnire HindostanI words ; 

(2) words borrowed from Sanskrit ; 

(3) words borrowed from Persian (including Arabic) ; and 

(4) words borrowed from other sources. 

The last gronii may be dismissed without notice, sncli words exist in every iansuage. 

As regards the Persian (and Aralnc) liorrowings, tliey do not come from the old 

Eraniau language of pre-Musalman times (thougli tliat has 

p^erso-Arabic eiemeni. Contributed a small quota), but from the Arabicised 

Persian of the Mughul conquerors. Tliiis, through Persian, the Indo- Aryan voruacuJars 
have also received an important contribution of Arabic, and even some fe^vTurki, words. 
The influence of the Musalman religion has opened another dw^r for the entry of Arabic, 
and a few words have also been imported on the west coast from Arab tradere. In the 
main, however, the Arabic element in all the Indian vernaculars, whether Aryan or not, 
came in with Persian, and as a part of that language. The pronunciation of the Persian 
words so imported is that of the Mitghul times, and not the effeminate articulation of the 
land of the Lion and the Sun at the present day. The extent to which Persian has been 
assimilated raries greatly according to locality and to the religion of the speakers. 
Everywhere there are some few Persian words which have achieved fnU citizenship and 
are used by the most ignorant rustic, and we find every variation between this and the 
Urdu of a highly educated Muhammadan writer of Lucknow, who uses scarcely a single 
In do- Aryan word except the verb at the end of his sentence. In all circumstances, 
however, it is the vocabulary and but rarely the syntax which is affected. Only in the 
Urdu of the 3Iusahnans do we find the Persian order of words in a sentence. There has 
been no other introduction of Persian construction, nor are the Arabic words inflected 
(except by purists) according to their own rules, but they have to conform to the 
grammatical system of their host. 

The words borrowed from Sanskrit take two forms, according to whether they 
Sanskrit element. are lifted straight out of the Sanskrit dictionary, spelling 

Tatmma^. aiul all, or whether they are more or less mispronounced, 

and spelt according to the inis 2 >ronunciation. Words of !)oth classes are named Tut- 
smnas or ‘the same as “that” {l.e., Sanskritl,’ and European scholars have named the 
corruj-ited Tatsamas of the second class ^rm-Tatsaims. This borrowing has Iteen gciing 
on for centuries, but has been carried to excess during the last hundred years. 

The pure Hindostam words form the backbone of the language. They are derived 

from the ancient Indian dialect which I have already 
Tadbhava,. mentioned as akin to classical Sanskrit, This ancient 

language passed through various stages and ultimately became Hindostanx, just as Latin 
passed through various stages and became Italian, French, etc. After the ancient Indian 
dialect had lost its pristine form, and before it finally became Hinddstani, it passed 


Sanskrit element. 

Tatsaniao. 


Taihkarm, 
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through what is known as the Prakrit stage. If we borrow the terms of blood relation- 
ship, we may say that the ancient Indian dialect and classical Sanskrit were brothers j 
that Prakrit was the son of the ancient Indian dialect, and the nephew of Sanskrit 
and that Hind5stani is the grandson of the ancient Indian dialect, and the grand- 
nephew of Sanskrit. "Words borrowed by Hindostani direct from Sanskrit are therefore 
grand-uncles of the genuine Hindostani words, descended through Prakrit from the 
ancient Indian dialect, although we often meet them side by side in the same sentence. 
Nay, we sometimes find a grand-uncle and his own grand-nephew on the same page.^ 
These genuine Hindostani words are called, by native scholars, tadlliavas or ‘ Having 
that ” (i.e., Sanskrit, or, rather, its brother the ancient Indian dialect) for their origin.’ 
We thus find that the Indian element of the vocabulary of Hindostani is made up of 
tadhhavas with a mixture, varying in amount, of tatsamas. 

To take examples, the modern vernacular word djM, a command, is a Tatsama 
loan-word borrowed direct from classical Sanskrit. Its semi-Tatsama form, which we 
meet in some languages, is dgyd, and one of its Tadbhava forms is the Hindi dn, derived 
immediately from the Prakrit dnd. So also, rdjd, a king, is a Tatsama, but rdy or rdo is 
a Tadbhava. Of course complete triplets or pairs of every word are not in use. Pre- 
quently only a Tatsama or a Tadbhava occurs by itself. Sometimes we even find the 
Tatsama and the Tadbhava forms of a word both in use, but each with a different mean- 
ing. Thus, there is a classical Sanskrit word vamia, which means both ‘family’ and 
‘bamboo,’ and connected with it we find in Hindi the semi-Tatsama bans, moaning 
* family,’ and the Tadbhava has, meahing ‘ a bamboo.’^ 

We thus see that for many hundred years classical Sanskrit has been exercising,, 
and is still exercising, a potent influence on the vocabularies of Hindostani. It is only 
upon the vocabulary that its influence has been directly felt. The grammar shows little 
(if any) traces of it. This has continued steadily in the course of its development since 
the earliest times. The influence of Sanskrit may have retarded this development, and 
probably did so in some cases, but it never stopped it, and not one single Sanskrit 
grammatical form has been added to the living grammar of Hindostani in the way that 
Sanskrit words have been added to its vocabulary. Nay, more, all these borrowed Tat- 
samas are treated by Hindostani exactly as other borrowed foreign words are treated, 
and very rarely change their forms in the processes of grammatical accidence. Por 
instance, ghord, a horse, has an obliq[ue iovm glwfe, because it is a Tadbhava, but rdjd, 
a long, never changes in the oblique oases, because, and only because, it is a Tatsama. 
-Now in aU the modern Indo- Aryan vernaculars the verb must change its form in the 
processes of conjugation, while nouns are not necessarily changed in the course of 
declension. Hence Tatsamas are as a rule never treated as verbs. If it is found neces- 
sary to do so, it must be done with the help of another Tadbhava verb. Por instance, 
the word dar^an, seeing, is a Tatsama, and if we wish to use it in the phrase ‘ he sees,’ 

^ In Bengali, in whicli the state of affairs is exactly similai', I have seen in the narrative part of a novel the iatsama 
"(voi’d dM^ct-Saldha, and in the very next line, in which one of the characters uses colloquial language, the corresponding tad- 

- Tatsaiaas and Tadbliavas occur also in Ewropean languages, Tlius, ‘ lapsas * in ‘ lapsus calami ’ is a Tatsama, and 

‘ lapse ’ is a semi-Tatsama, both meaning ‘ a falEng,’ while lap ’ is the Tadbhava form of the word, with the different 
meaning of ' the han^ng part of a gament.’ Similaily ' fragile ’ and ' redemption ’ are semi-Tatsamas, while ‘ frail’ and 
‘ransom ’ are tbe corresponding Tadbliavas. 



hixdosxakL 
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■we cannot say darmne, but must employ the perlplirasis darian kare, be tloe;, seeintr. 
On tlie other hand, in ail the modern vernaculars nouns need not be declined syntheti- 
cally. Borrowed nouns can always be declined analytically. Hence Tatvaiiia nonus 
(which are necessarily declined analytically) are common, and, in the hiuii literary styles 
of all the vernaculars, very common. Thus, although there are sporadic exeepiions to 
the broad rule, it may he laid down as a universal law that Indo- Aryan vernacnlar 
nouns may be either Tatsamas (including semi-Tatsamas) or Tadldiavas, but that Indo- 
Aryan vernacular verbs must he Tadbhavas. 

During the last century, the introduction of printing and the spread of education 

Evii results of excessive employ- modem ludo- Aryan languages, 

ment of Tatsamas. introduced a fashiou of using Tatsameis in comitarison with 

which the wildest Johnsonese may almost he considered to be a specimen of pure Saxon 
English. It has been proved, for instance, by actual counting tliat in a modern 
Bengali work 88 per cent, of the words used were pure Sanskrit, every one of which was 
unnecessary and could have been represented by a vocable of true home growth. In 
such cases the result has been most lamentable. The vernacular has been split into two 
sections — the tongue which is understanded of the people, and the literary dialect, known 
only through the press, and not intelligible to those who do not know Sanskrit.^ Litera- 
ture has thus been divorced from the great ma^ of the population, and to the literary 
classes this is a matter of small moment, for ‘this people, who knoweth not the law, are 
cursed.’ 

Although Bengali displays the greatest weakness in this respect, and has lost all 
power of ever developing a vigorous literature, racy of the sod, until some great genius 
rises and sweeps away the enchantment under which it labours, other Indian verna- 
culars, especially Hindi, show signs of falling under the same malignant spell. The 
centre of Hindi literature is naturally Benares, and Benares is in the hands of the 
Sanskritists. There is no necessity, as may have existed in the case of Bengali, for 
Hindi to have recourse to the classical tongue. In themselves, without any extraneous 
lielj) whatever, the dialects from which it is sprung are, and for five hundred years have 
been, capable of expressing with crystal clearne^ any idea which the mind of man can 
conceive. It has an enormous native vocabulary, and a complete apparatus for the 
expression of abstract terms. Its old literature contains some of the highest flights of 
poetry and some of the most eloquent expressions of religious devotion uiiich have found 
their birth in Asia. Treatises on philosophy and on rhetoric are found in it, in -which 
the subject is handled with all the subtilty of the great Sanskrit writers, and tiiis with 
hardly the use of a Sanskrit word. Yet in spite of Hindi ijossessiiig sucli a \-ocabulary 
and a power of exiwession scarcely inferior to that of English, it has became the fashiou 
of late years to write books, not to he read by the millions of Upper India, but to display 
the author’s learning to a comparatively small circle of Sanskrit -knowing scholars. 
Unfortunately, the most powerful English influence has during this iieriod been on the 
side of the Sanskritists. This Sanskritised Hindi has been largely used by missionaries, 
and the translations of the Bible have been made into it. The few native writers who 

2 The newly appointed minister to a Scotch parish had made a round of visits to his people. “ He’s a rait- fine edicaiad 
man, the new meenister,” said an enthusiastic wife. “ ly. he'sV that,” leturaed the husband. “ Te dinca ken the meaning 
o’ the half o’ the words he uses.”— James's G-asetU. 
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have stood up for the use of Hindi un defiled have had small success in the face of so 
potent an example of misguided efforts. Arguments may be brought forward in 
favour of using classical Sanskrit words for exjiressing technical terms in science and 
art, and I am willing to admit their truth. I am not one of those 'who (to quote a well- 
known example) prefer ‘ the unthrougbforcesomeness of stuff ’ to ‘ the impenetrability 
of matter,’ but there the borrowing from the i)arent language should stop. There is 
still time to save Hindi from the fate of Bengali, if only a lead is taken by writers of 
acknowledged repute, and much can be done in this direction by the use of a wise 
discretion on the part df the educational authorities of the provinces immediately 
concerned. 


Very similar remarks apply, imitatis mutandis, to that form of Urdu wdiicli is over- 
_ , . loaded with Persian words. The Hindustani of Musalmans 

Persianization. always differ in its vocabulary from that of Hindus, but 

this is no reason for overloading a naturally facile and elegant form of speech with 
hundreds of exotic exj)ressions wdiich are unintelligible to nine-tenths of the author’s 
co-religionists. Urdu can be simple and Urdu can be pedantic. The simple belongs to 
India, the pedantic is an imitation of the language of a foreign country. There should 
be no hesitation in the choice made by a patriotic Indian Musalman. 

After the foregoing general remarks it will suffice to gice the annexed brief 


Urdu and Hind? spelling. 


summary of the main heads of Hindustani 


grammar. 


will be remarked that in Urdu the so-called imperfect", 
which has been carefully recorded in all the vernacular specimens in the .Ueva-nagari 
character, is omitted. This is the usual method of writing Urdu. Tor instance, the 
word meaning ‘ to see ’ would be dehifna in Hindi, but Ix^j 0 dekJmd, in Urdu. 

Tliis principle is followed in all the specimens of literary Hindostani. The imperfect 
letter is also omitted in the skeleton grammar. 



HINDOSTANI SKELETON GEAMMAE. 


{a) Masculine. : 

(1) Tadhhavasma — | 

Sing, j Piur. j 

Nom. a j e S 

Obl. e \ S ' 

Tadhhavas in d, wliicli are nouns ; 
of relationsMp, and a few otliers, do 5 
not cliange, except in tlie obiiqae 1 
pinial. Tims, chdckd, an uncle ; | 
laid, a master. In short, they follow} 
IS'o. 2 . 

( 2 ) Otiiers— 

Sing. ; Plnr. 


i.—isrouHs. 

(by Feminine. Postpositions- 


A d jee tires - 


Nom. 

Obl. 


I 


( 1 ) In t 

Sing. 

Flur. 

Direct . | 

.Acc. a) 

— 

Ij Ma?e- Taihhar';^' in 
3 Iasc. :i f’OM. Sing, ar.d Pint. 

1 

Nom. 

% 

iya 


" Acc. ( 2 ;: 

ko 

\2' Others do net c!..,nge. 

Obl. 

t 

iyd 


Agent 

ne 






Instr. 

ss 


( 2 ) Others- 



1 Oblique H 

i 

1 Dat. 

ko, ke~iiyi \ 



Sing. 

Flnr. 

i 

i 

Obi. 

ss 


Nom. 

— 

? 1 

1 . 

Gen. 

Ird, he, h% ; 


Obl. 

— 

d \ 

i 

1 

^Loe. 

me, par. 



II.— PB03srou2sra 


(a) Personal. 


(h) Demonstrative. | (c) Relative. 


I (^Z) Corre- 
lative. 


(e) Interrogative, 




1st 

2nd 

’ 

This 

That 

Who 

That 

: Masc. 
Feni. 

Kent. 

A.ny one. 

1 Anything. 

Dir, 

Sing. 

mai 

- 

; tu 

yah, yeh, yih 

%cah, 

touh 

icoh. 

JO 

so 

• haun 

hyd 


: hmhh 


Fkr. 

ham 

; turn 

pah, yeh, yih 

j 

tcah, 

wuk 

woh. 

Je 

j i 

fe 

' haun 


— 

— 

Obl. 

Sing. 

mujh 

r 

i tujh 

i 

4 i 

ns 


1 .. i 

JtS ;j 

tis 

\ his i 

kdhi . 1 

hist 

'■ — 


Plnr. 

ham 

\ turn 

I 

un 

f 

jin 

tin 

hin '■ 

— 

— 

— 


if) Indefinite. 


(A) Begiilar, Trausitire and Intransitire. 


Infinitive. 

Terbal noan. 

Pres. Part. Act. 
Past Part^. Pass, 
Put, Part. Pass. 
Conjanctive Part^. 
Noan of Agency. 


Root -r '^2®- 

» d (obl. d). 

„ 4 * td. 

„ 4 * d. 

„ 4 nd. 

„ 4 ls 8 f har or harhe. 

5, 4 neicdld, ‘-neltdrd. 


III.— VEEBS. 

(B) Auxiliaries— 


( 1 ) \/ ka. Pres, 



1 i 

2 1 

,3 ' . 

Sing. 

I 

1 

Iiai 

j hai i 

Plnr, 

hat } 

lo 

j ' hat \ 


Madical tenses — ■ 




Fres. Conj. 


Root 4 Peraonal endings. 

I’iit- Ind. 

= Fres. Conj. 

» 

4 ya. 

Farticipial tenses — 



i 

' 

Fast Ind. 




= Fast Fart. 

Fast Gonj. 



■== Fres, Fart. 

— — — 

Feriphrastic tenses — 



4 hts, etc. 


Fres. def. 

'Fre,s. Fart.' 



Imperf. 

n 



4 thd. 

Ferf . ' 

Fast Fart. 


4 hu, etc., (intr.) or hai {tr 4 . 

' Flnp. 

n 



4 thd. 

A,nd many, others. 




Personal endings — 





■' 1 - ' ■ 


2 

i ® 


Sing. 

, , w 


B' ■■ 

1 « 

\ e 


Flur. 

. 

e 


0 ' 

1' 




f 

Sing. „! 

Flur. 

( 2 ) \/ th, Fast 

J Masc. 

tkd- j ■ 

the 


Cfem. 

1 

tk% 


(3j ^ hd, Regalar, except in Fast. See bead (C). 

(4) Begnlar, except in Past. See head (OJ. 


(0) Irregular verbs— 

Infinitive. 

(1) bond 

(2) marnd 

(3) harnd 

( 4 ) dend 

(5) lend 

(6) Jdnd 
(f) tkdnnm 


Fast Fart. Fa«, 

di^d. 

liym. 

ffa^d. 


Construction — 

Transitive verbs. AH tenses formed from Fast Fart.* either 
passive or impersonal. 

Other tenses active. 

Intransitive verbs. Active throughout. 


(B) Gausals and double eausals— 

{m) Add d and wd, with, shortening of root voweL 

(b) Many neuter verbs form Causal by lengthening the vowel. 


Irregulars. 

Caa»i, 

Double causal. 

(1) chhutnd 

chhornd 

cMufSnd^ 

(2) 

tornd 

tofwdnd. 

( 3 ) phatnd 

phdrnd 

phapwdnd. 

(4) phmtnd 

pMrnd 

phofwdttd^ 


and others. 


:(E) Compound verbs— 

■ (a) from Direct Terbal Nonn, Intensives, Fbtentials, Compietives. 

■ C^) f Obliqne Terbal Nonn. fieqnentatives, Desidemtives. 
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kare stood up for the use of Hindi un defiled liaro had siaal! ; i , 

potent an example of misguided efforts. Arguments ma.y h„ 

favour of using classical Sanskrit "vrords for expressing t('ehuie;i| ^ ^ niin.iiil ih 

art, and I am willing to admit their truth. I am not one ol' tho^,. in sci.-ii,.,. and 

known example) prefer ‘ the unthroughiorcesonieuess ol stui! (,j ^ d ijieOi ,i wtii- 

of matter,’ but there the borrowing from the parent languag,. 
still time to save Hindi from the fate of Bengali, if only a, lea<i 

acknowledged repute, and much can be done in this direct iui, uriii i’.; ,d' 

discretion on the jiart df the educational authoritieK of tin* "I a wise 

concerned. ’'‘Ikcs, iiiinirdiutidy 

Very similar remarks apj)ly, imitatis mutandis, to th.al foiMu 

, , . loaded with Persian words. The 1 , 1 111,1 ulneh i'. i)\n- 

Evil results of excessive 

Persianization. will always dilfcr ill its A'oeahulary f,., "I .''in.-ahiiair 

this is no reason for overloading a naturally facile and <‘leg;,,|j ' H nidus, |,ni 

hundreds of exotic expressions which are uninlelligihlc to niiu‘,| "* '■p' l-eh with 

co-religionists. Urdu can be simple and Urdu can he pedant ie. "1 tlf aintior's 

India, the jiedantic is an imitation of the language of a fondmi ^huplc htdiunrs jn 

he no hesitation in the choice made by a pat inotic Indian M’usnli,,. Thi rc should 

After the foregoing general remarks it will suirice to ' 

summary of the main heads of Hi.,, a!mo\cd hHof 

Urdu and Hindi spelling. , , , ,, . , Uij.,. 

Will be remarked that in irdn t|„. ‘‘’*1 uTtituiiinr, It 

which has been carefully recorded in all the vernacular tniporfoet 

character, is omitted. This is the usual method of writing 1 ',. *hi- 1 hu a-n, ng:uu 
word meaning ‘ to see’ would he dm"n 3 in Hindi, hut lU r ' tin* 

This principle is followed in all the specimens of literary Hind ' iii’dn. 

letter is also omitted in the skeleton grammar. *'''>01, p 'pho iiupurfoot 



,dil 

M jfw ni’t 1 in 


f f 1 

Mini 

" Ui) ijiiMic a Ufl!- 

tin. 

• 1 

inij 

nilnli: \ 

''‘"iild 

s J u 

1 H i 1 i ( *|h ' 1 's 

h'i kcii 

[ 

h\ 

tif 

th. 

‘ !! 

^1* til n \v;sn 

ilH. 

t ‘S 


^ I’d 11 

w 1 

nr!i is 

‘■"' 0 ,,, 

Ml' 

M ti-sn 1 in, 'Ui‘ 

“ tha, 

nf 

1 1 : lulus,, ImH 
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(a) M.asculine* 
(1) TadhJiavas in «— 


Nom. 

Obi. 


Sing. 

d 


Plur. 

e 

E 


Tadhhavas in d, wbicb are nouns 
of relationship, and a few others, do 
not change, except in the oblique 
plujal. Thus, chdchd, an uncle; 
Idld^ a master. In short, they follow j 
No. 2, 

(2) Others— 


Sing. 


Norn. 

Obi. 


Plur, 


HINDOSTANI SKELETON GEAMMAE. 

I.— ITOTTNS. 

Postpositions — 

Nom. — 

Acc. (1) — 


{h) Feminine. 


(1) In I 


Sing. 


Nom. 

Obi. 


Plur. 

iy% 

iyS 


(2) Others- 


Sing. 


Nom. 

Obi. 


Plur. 

e 

S 


Direct 


•C 


f Acc. (2) 
Agent 
Instr. 
Oblique ■{ Dat. 


ko 


ho, ke-liye 


Obi. 

Gen. 

Loc. 


kdi he, hi 
me, par. 


Adjectives — 

(1) Masc. Tadhhavas in So~ 
Masc. d (Obi. Sing, and Plur. g)o. 
Pern. z. 

(2) Others do not change. 


II.— PEONTOUINS. 


(a) Personal. 

[h) Demonstrative. 

(c) Relative. 

[d) Corre- 
lative. 

1 

1 (e) InteiTogative. 

j 

(/) Indefinite. 



1st 

2nd 

This 

That 

Who 

That 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Any one. 

1 Anything. 

Dir. 

Sing. 

maz 

tu 

yah, yeh, yih 

wah, woh, 
ijouh 

Jo 

50 

haun 

hyd 

hd% 

i 

1 huchh 


Plur. 

ham 

turn 

yah, yeh, yih 

wah, woh, 
wuh 

Jo 

fe 

haun 

— 

— 

— 

Obl. 

Sing. 

mujh 

tujh 

is 

us 

Jis 

tis 

his 

hdhe 

Tcisi 

— 


Plur. . j 

ham 

turn 

in 

un 

jin 

tin 

hin 

— 


— 


(A) Eegular, Transitive and Intransitive. 


III.— VEBBS. 

(B) Auxiliaries - 


Infinitive. 

Verbal noun. 

Pres. Part- Act. 
Past Pad. Pass. 
Put. Part. Pass. 
Conjunctive Part. 
Noun of Agency. 


Boot 4- 

-j (obi. d)> 

■f td. 

+ d. 

4 nd. 

4 he, har or harhe. 
4 newdldf -nehdrd. 


Radical tenses — 



Pres. Conj. 

Boot 4 Personal endings. 

Jfut. Ind. 

= Pres. Conj. „ gd. 

Farticipial tenses — 



Past Ind. 



Past Part. 

Past Conj. 

.. = 

Pres. Part. 

Feriphrastie 

tenses— 



Pres. def. 

Pres. Part. 

4 hu, etc. 

Imperf. 

»» 


4 tha. 

Perl 

Past Part. 

4 hu, etc., (intr.) or hai (tr.). 

Plnp. 


+ tha. 

And many others. 



Personal endings — 




1 

2 

3 


Sing. 

<S» ' 

u 

e 

0 


Plur. 

« 

e 

o : 

f 



Construction — 

Transitive verbs. All tenses formed from Past Part,, either 
passive or impersonal. 

Other tenses active. 

TinfraTisitTtrfl trfirhfi. Active throuffhout. 


1 

2 

3 

Sing, hu 

hai 

hai 

Plur. haz 

ho 

haz 


(2) a/ th Past ^Masc. 


. Pern. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

tha 

i 

ihe 

thl 

iht 


(3) \/ Pegular, except in Past. See head (C). 

(4) Eegular, except in Past. See head (O). 


(C) Irregular verbs- 

Infinitive. 

(1) bond 

(2) marnd 

(3) harnd 

(4) dlnd 

(5) lend 

(6) jdnd 

(7) thdnnd 


Past Part. Pass. 
hnd. 
mud. 
hiyd. 
diyd. 
liyd. 
gayd. 
thayd. 


(B) Causals and double eausals— 

(^) Add ^ and wd, with shortening of root voweh 

(5) Many neuter verbs form Causal by lengthening the vowel. 

(c) Irregulars. 

Causal. Double causal. 

chhornd clihurdnd. 

tornd toTwdnd, 

pMrnd 


(1) chlmtnd 

(2) tutnd 

(3) phatnd 

(4) pThutnd 

and others. 


(E) Compound verbs— 

(n) Prom Direct Verbal Noun, Intensives, Potentials, Completives. 


/T\ 


. ’VTrt'iii-r. 'R't.anTtnTt'fo'filTroo aYMsfiT-wiia 


WESTBBN HIK])L 


InVW 


111 wriirrs ut 


1 hit -u lai t‘i V 


Evi! results of excessive 
Persia nization. 




hare stood up for the use of Hindi undefiled have had .siuall Miecess in the litee <,f sn 
potent an example of misguided efforts. Arguments ma.s in- fn-medii hunvai-d in 
favour of using classical Sanskrit 'words for expressing taadinuMl lenu'' in ^cieiiri' ;uiil 

art, and I am willing to admit their truth. I am not one of Hkjm- n Im i. u.'li- 

known example) prefer ‘the unthroughforcesomeness of sliiir ’ in ' ihr ini|)< nri ral.iii!\ 
of matter,’ hut there the borrowing from tiie ])areiit language Niu.uhi stop. ThiTe is 
still time to save Hindi from the fate of Bengali, if only a lead is taken h\ writers o*' 

acknowledged repute, and much can he done in this din'etion by tlu' u'-e n| n wise 
discretion on the part df the educational authorities of the provinees iniini'diaiely 
concerned. 

Very similar remarks aj)ply, to that forni of I'rdu which is u\ei-- 

Evii results of excessive loaded witli Persian Words. The !i indost.a tii of M iis.-dm.an' 

persianization. will always dlffvr ill its voealmlary from that of llimins, hot 

this is no reason for overloading a naturally facile .and elegant foiaa of sp, 
hundreds of exotic expressions which are unintolligihie (o niim-teuths ol the author's 
co-religionists. Urdu can be simple and Urdu ctiu he [ledantir. The simplo heiom.rs to 
India, the pedantic is an imitation of the languagt! of a foreign eouniry. Tin re shoulil 
be no hesitation in the choice made hy a patriotic Indian M!usalmau. 

After the foregoing general remarks It will suffice (o giu* tlie an!ie\e,i brief 

suinmary of the maiii ht'ads td' innd(.si;iui grainiuar. It 

Urdu and Hindi spelling. , 

Will be remarked that in Urdu tlie swcalled imperfec! y 
which has been carefully recorded in all the yevimcular speeiu tens in the !)e\a-nagart 
character, is omitted. This is the usual mothod of writing Urdu, for imsfam-ertlie 
word meaning ‘to see’ would be ie/iAbw in Hindi, 1ml r/e/r/om in Urdu. 

Tins principle is foBowed in all tlie specimens of literary Himbstaur, The imperfeei 
letter is also omitted in the skeleton grammar. 


Urdu and HindT spelling. 




HUTDaSTANl SKEIiETON GEAMMAK. 

I.— Houisrs. 


(a) Masculine. 

{h) Feminine. j 

Postpositions— 


(1) Tadhhavas in d — 

(1) In 1 




'Nom. 


Sing. 

Plui’. 




Direct . < 



Nom. d 

e 


Sing. 

Plur. 

V 

^Acc. (1) 

— 

Obi. e 

E 

Nom. 

i 

iya ' 

1 

r Acc. (2) 

ko 

Tadhhavas in d, which are nouns 

Obi. 

t 

iyg 


Agent 

ne 

of relationship, and a few others, do 






not change, except in the oblique 





Instr. 

se 

plural. Thus, chdchd, an uncle ; 

(2) Others- 

- 


Oblique H 

Dat. 

ko, ke-liye 

laid, a master. In short, they follow 
No. 2. 


Sing. 

Plur. 


Ohl. 

se 

(2) Others— 


Nom. 

— 

f 

i 

Gen. 

kd, ke, h% 

Sing. 
Nom. — 

Plur. 

1 

Obi. 

— 

E 

1 

1 

^Loc. 

mE, par. 

Obi. — 

s 








Adjectives — 

(1) Masc. Tadhhavas in Jo- 
Masc. d (OH. Sing, and Plur. 5)0 
Pem. %. 

( 2 ) Others do not change. 


II.— PEOisroum 


{a) Personal. 

{!)) Demonstrative, 

(c) Relative. 

(c?) Corre- 
lative. 

! (e) InteiTogative. 

1 

(/) Indefinite. 


! 

■ 

1 st 

2 nd 

This 

That 

Who 

That 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Any one. 

Anything. 

Dir. 

Sing. 

mat 

\tz 

yah, yeh, yih 

wah, woh, 
wuh 

Jo 

SO 

kaun 

hyd \ 

Tcox 

1 

1 kuchh 

! 


Plur. 

ham 

turn 

yah, yeh, yih 

wall, woh, 
wuh 

Jo 

te 

haun 

— 

— 

I 

Obl. 

Sing. 

mujh 

tujh 

is 

us 

Jis 

tis 

kis 

hdhe 

hisl 

— 


Plur. 

ham 

turn 

in 

un 

jin 

tin 

kin 

— 

— j 

— 


(A) Eegular, Transitive and Intransitive. 


Infinitive. 

Yerbal no an. 

Pres. Part. Act. 
Past Part. Pass. 
Fat. Part. Pass. 
Conjunctive Part. 
Noun of Agency. 


Eoot d- 

-j (ohl- a). 

4 * id. 

+ d. 

+• nd. 

-f My har or harhe. 
neti'dldf -riehdrd. 


III.— VEBBS. 

(B) Auxiliaries - 


(1) \/ ha, Pres. 


"Radical tenses-^ 

Pres. Conj. Boot + Personal endings. 

Jfat. Ind.=Pres. Conj. „ gd. 


JParticipial tenses- 
Past Ind. 

Past Conj. 


: Past Part. 
Pres. Part. 


Reriphrastic tenses — 

Pres, def . Pres. Part. 

Imperf. ,» 

Perf. Past Part. 

Plnp. ,, 

And many others. . 


+ hu, etc. 

+ thd. 

4 - hu, etc., (intr.) or hai (tr.). 
4 - thd. 


Rsrsonal endings- 
Sing. 

Plnx. 


Construction - — i 

Transitive verbs. All tenses formed from Past Part,, either 
passive or impersonal. ^ 

Other tenses active. 

Intransitive verbs. Active throughout. 


1 

2 

3 

Sing, hu 

hai 

hai 

Plur. hat 

ho 

hat 


(2) th, Past 



Sing. 

Plur. 

Masc. 

thd 

i 

the 

Pern. 

th% 

! tlm 


( 3 ) ^ ho, Eegular, except in Past. See head (O). 

(4) Eegular, except in Past. See head (C). 


(C) Irregular verbs— 

Infinitive. Past Part. 

( 1 ) hond hud. 

( 2 ) marnd mud. 

(3) harnd Myd. 

( 4 ) d'end „ diyd. 

( 5 ) lend liyd. 

j and gayd. 

( 7 ) thdnnd thayd 


(D) Causals and double causals— 

{a) Add d and wd, with shortening of root vowel. 

( 5 ) Many neuter verbs form Causal by lengthening the vowel. 


(c) Irregulars. 

Causal. 

Double causal. 

( 1 ) chhutnd 

chhdrnd 

chhurdnd. 

fdPnd 

tornd 

torwdnd. 

( 3 ) phatnd 

phdrnd 

yharwdnd. 

( 4 ) yhutnd 

phornd 

phorwdnd. 

and others. 




(E) Compound verbs— 

{a) From Direct Verbal Noun, Intensives, Potentials, Completives. 
,(5) From Oblique Verbal Noun, Frequentatives, Desideratives. 

(A From Ohlione Infinitive, lurfieptives, Permissives, Acqnisitives. 
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dakhinT hindostant or musalmanT. 

The Musalman armies imposed their language ou their (m-religion is! s i „ ( in- f )ecc;m 
' from the first. At the present day, \vhet!i(‘r tlu* hmeaiagc' oi 

N^me of dialect. couiitry is Marathi, Tamil, 'rdugu, or somo ollior Druvi- 

dian form of speech, the Musalmans of southern India all (‘mjiloy lhal form of 
Hindostani, commonly known as Dakhini, the language of the Decctin, or as .Mitsahuani, 

the language of Musalmans. It w:is in llm Docr.an th:it 
Hindostani, under the form of Urdu, lirst. roccivod <mltiva- 
tion, and it was at the hands of Wali of Aurangabad (cir. 1700), tlu‘ ‘ I'a) Inn- (d' iO'klPa,’ 
that a standard of literary form was giren to it. Waits (nvamph' uas hdlowod at. 
Delhi, and from thence the poetical literature of Urdu sjin'ad ov(‘r nortliorn Indiiu 
One result of its Deccan origin is that, even at the jiresimt. day, no find, isi l r<lu 
poetry written in the north, idioms peculiar to Dakliim that, do not appear in 
standard prose. 

It is commonly said that Dakhini is a corrupt Hindosifuil. llistoricnUy spisaking 

it would almost be truer to s:iy tlnii literary Ilindoslfnii 
Relation to literary Hindostani. jg g, cori’upt Dakliiiii, foi’ WO bave seeu tliat Hindustani 

literature took its origin in tbe Deccan. Without, however, g<iing so far as ibnf, it 
is not correct to look upon Dakhini as a corrupt form of speech. Tin* Musalman armiiw 
carried vernacular Hindostani to the south before it liad bei'n sfaiulardised, and it. 
then contained many idioms which are now e,x,cludod from literai-y prose. Hoiin^ 
of these have survived in the Deccan. Such are, lor instance, the employment of 
the oblique genitive as a base for declension in phrases likes to nn*, wlicre, tlio 

•standard would have jrawjA-Ao. Again, the oblique plural in a- .snrvivi's to the present 
day in the Vernacular Hindostani and in Dakhini, hut is (sxeduded from Hrdu pros(s. 
So also the nasalization of the infinitive, as in wwima, to strikes, is only a survival <if 
the old neuter gender, which has disappeared in the modern litisrary huigiuigess, but 
is still common in the dialects. Other similar examples will be noted :is they occur 
in the following pages. 

Only in one respect can Dakhini be called a corrupt language. In iMsulras a ml 
“the south of the Bombay Presidency, no doubt under the inllnence of Hu* snrroumiiag 
Dravidian languages, the passive construction of the pastten.sfs of transit iv<* vcj’bs has 
been abandoned. • Transitive and intransitive verbs arc now treated in <*xaeliy the 
same way, and though the subject is occasionally put into' the agent (sasi* with nP, 
the «.e,is altogether neglected as a factor in the idiom, and the v(srb agiesss in number 
and gender with the subject (although in th'e agent casts), and not with tin* ofsjt'ct. 
In Central Bombay, on the other hand, the presence of Marathi luis prevt'iifed the 
proper employment of the agent case from disappearing. 

We may roughly take the Satpura Hills, south of tins Niirbadu valley, as tins 
Locality where spoken. ^ouudary between Dakhini Hindust.anl, as a reeogsii,s(*d 

T., „ . ■ _ , fiterary form of speech, and the standard Hindustani of 

Lucknow. Taking the figures of the Census of 1891 as our 
consider the following to be tbe approximate number of those who si>eak it 


we Ilia/ 
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Table shotoinff the approximate mmiber of speahers of Dakhini 

Hindosfdm. 

Berar 

• 

« 

• 

. 

• • « 

274.102 

Bombay — 

Bombay City 

• 


' • 

• « « 

94,431 


Tbana , 


• 

• 


24,821 


Kolaba 




tt • 

5,932 


Ratnagiri 




• « a 

25,867 


Kanara 

• 



• • • 

18,627 


Kbandesb 

« 




117,844 


Nasik 





47,977 


Abmednagar 





48,847 


Poona 

• 




57,669 


Sbolapnr 

« 




. 56,669 


Satara 





40,781 


Belgaum 





76,950 


Dharwar 





. 101,216 


Bijapur 





. 79,999 


Pendatories , 



• 


254,282 1 

1,051,912 

Central Provinces— 

Nagpnr 

• 

• 

• 

• • • 

41,616 


Wardlia 

, 

• 


* . , 

14,836 


Chanda . 

. 


« 

• . « 

10,939 


Bhandara 

• 

• 

• 


11,685 

79,076 

Madras — 

British Territory 

• 

. 

• 


. 817,146 


Native States 

# 

• 

• 


17,707 

834,858 

Nizam’s Dominions 


. 

» 

• • 

r • • 

1,198,382 

Mysore 


. 

• 


. 

208,928 


Coorg ........... 6,919 

Total 3,654,172 


The Authorities which deal with Dakhini are included in the General Bibliography 

of Western Hindi. I here give a brief account of the main 
points in which the dialect differs from standard Hindostani. 


Authorities, Grammar. 


DBCLEHSIOH. 

Houns. — The oblique form singular is formed as in standard Urdu. The nomina- 
tive and oblique plural are often formed differently. The common rule is that the no- 
minative plural usually ends in e or and the oblique plural in § or you. Sometimes S 
is used for the nominative plural, and a for the oblique plural. 

The following are examples : — _ 


Nom. Sing. 

Obi. Sing. 

Horn. Plur. 

Obi. Plur. 

jpiyalaf a cnp 

fiydle 

piydle 

fiydld 

andesha, thonght 

andes^e 

andesM 

andeshyau 

ghord, a horse 

ghore 

ghore 

gJioro 

hauwd, a crow 

hauwe 

hauwe 

hauwyau 

haniySi a trader 

haniye 

haniye 

haniyd 

dshnd, an acquaintance 


d^indd 

dshndd 

da a sage 

dana 

dandy a 

dandy d 


* Many of these speak the standard form of Hindostani, but it is impossible to separate them out, 
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Norn. Sing. 
mahlna, a monib 
mao, a motber 
gJiar, a bouse 
admt, a man 
$u, an oatb 
naddzj a river 

The iisual postpositions are 

Agent . 

Dative- Accusatiye 

Ablative .... 

Genitive . 

Locative .... 


Obb Sing. 

maMnS 

mdo 

ghar 

admt 


su 

naddi 


Flur. 

maMmjd 
mdivB or mm 
ghard 
ddmyd 

naddyd 


obl. riur. 
makhiyd or ^yd 
mdiiui or 7nad 
ghara 
iidniija 
imwa <*r siiim 

nadihjd 


. ndy m. 

. Jeu, k^, Jed, Jee-i.a?, Jcufai, leant;, io or for. 
. su, sS, so, so, so, se, sai/, Irom, hy. 

_ . Jed, (Jee, Jci) (as in tli<5 Stantlanl). 
mi, mo, in ; pd, pa, par, on. 


Pronouns. — The following are the first two pei’sonal pronouuK : 



First Person. 

j Sl'l'llllti i’l'l'HijIl. 

;8ing. Kom. 

mat 

tu, tE, tat. 

Gen. 

nerd {-re,-r~i), mujJi, muj 

terd {-re,-ri), injJi, tuj. 

Acc. Dat. 

mujJie, muje, munje, mujJi-Jcu, 

tiijJie, injP, tiijJi-Jeu, ti’rP-Jcatie, ole. 


mere-Jeane, etc. 


Obi. 

mujh, muj, mere 

' tujJi, tiij, tore. 

■Plur. Ifom. 

Jiam, Jiame, hamd, hamdrd 

turn, iimd, tunu\ tionhe, iumJtu. 

Gen. 

Jicmdrd {-re, -rl), hamard {-re, -rf). 

tumdrd {-re, -ri), limarft (-re, -r/), 


Jiaman. 

tnman, turn. 

Acc. Dat. 

Jiami, Jiamnd, Jiam-Jcu, Jiaman-Jm, 

tumJie, tiinind, tnm-kd, tumnn-kd, 


Jiamd-Jeu, Jiamdre-Jea/ne, etc. 

kmJiu-kd, lumdre-Jcime, elc. 

Obi. 

Jiam, haman, Jiamnd, Jianio, 

turn, tuman, tumnd, tiimJiu, iumdre. 


liamdre. 


The forms which differ from the standard sliould not ho considortHl corrupt ions, 
ihey all occur in various dialects of Western Hindi and were brought down to I In; 
Deccan before Urdu, was standardised. Special attention may ho drawn to Iho otu- 
ployinent of the oblique form of the genitive as a general oblique hase. Although t his 
IS almost totally ^ excluded from standard Urdu, it is common in all the v(,>rnacu!ar dialoo.t.s 
of northern Hindostan. The forms Jiamnd and tmi'nd arc ohliejue forms of Jianutn and 

iww.m, respectively, and point to Rajasthani influence. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns, including the Pronoun of tlie third person. 


:are. 


Sing. 

jN'om. 

Acc. Dat. 
Obi. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

Acc. Dat. 
Obi. 


This. 

yo, yeJi, ine, I 
ise, is, is-Jeu, etc. 
is, (as an adjective, also) 

in, irm, inE, ind, inhe 
in-M, etc. 

in, inu^ inu, ino, inJid, inJiS, 
inan 


That, lit-, she, i(. 

d, too, tooJi, uue, u 
me, m, us- Jed 
us. 

un, unu, mM, und, unJid, toe, a, iooJt, 
m-Jc^, etc. 

m, unu, wm, unu, unhS, tmhi, 
unan. 
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The singtilar is often used for the plural, and vice versa. 

The Agent Singular is often ine or im, and une or uni. 

The Keflexive Pronoun is,— 

SlKGULAE AND PlUEAX. 

Nom. dp, ap, ape, dpi, ape, api, apasi, apart, self or selves. 

Gen. dp-lcd {-he, -hi), apnd {-ne, -nt), dpnd {-ne, -ni), apart, apas, etc. 
Obi. dp, apne, dpne, apart, apas, apasi. 

The Relative, Correlative, and Interrogative Pronouns are,— 


Sing. 

Wko. 

That 

Wlio ? 

Kom. 

jo> jd,jirte,jin 

SO 

Jcb, hb, hbn, hine, hin 

Obi. 

jis 

Us 

his 

Plm-. 




Nom. 

jd,jb,jme,jin 

so 

hb, hb, hbn, hine, hin 

Obi. 

jin 

tin 

hin 


The Hindostani Dative-Accusatives/*se, jinhi, and so on are also employed. 

The ^N^euter Interrogative Pronounis hyd or hd, what?, oblique form hdhe, 
ledhl, or hi. 

The Indefinite Pronouns are hbl, obi. form hbl, hist or Msu ; and huchJt, obi, form 
huchh. These are used for both persons and things, but hbl is more often applied to the 
former, and huchh to the latter. There are bIso jb-hbl, jin-hbl, je-hbl, or jakbl, whoever, 
3i,ndi Jb-kuchh, Je-huchh, ov Jahuchh, whatever. 

CORJUCATIOir* 

The Infinitive usually ends in nd, as in Standard Hindostani. Sometimes we have 
instead an, n, or nd. Thus, mdrnd, rrtdran, or rrtdrnd ; obi. masc. mdrne or mdrne ; fern, 
•sing, ntdrnl ; plur. mdrniya or mdrnya, to strike ; jdn, to go ; den-hd, of giving. 

The Present Participle ends in td, or, sometimes, in at or t, as ia mdrtd or mdrat, 
striking ; det, giving. The feminine plural ends in tiya or tya. Thus, ’mdrtiya or 
mdrtya. 

The Past Participle ends in d, or sometimes in yd. Thus, mdrd or rrtdryd, struck. 
The feminine pjural ends in ya. Thus, mdryd, they .(fern.) struck. The irregular forms 
are as in Standard Hindbstani. We have, however, also such forms as hard ox haryd, 
done ; mudyd (for mud), dead. This participle is sometimes used with the genitive of the 
subject, as in woh merd mdrd hai, he is killed of me, i.e., I killed him. 

The Conjunctive Participle has many forms, such as mdr-hb or mdre-hb. Other 
forms of the postposition, attached to either mdr or mare, are he, har, har-he, har-hb, 
har-har, hb, ha. Examples of other verbs are or hbe-hb, having been; d-har or 

.Je- Mr, having come. 

The Verb Substantive is thus conji^ated,— 

Present, I am. 



Sing. 

Plur. 

1. 

h^ 

hat or he, hai 

2. 

hai 

hat or hi (Madras), hb (Bombay) 

3. 

hai 

^ hat or hi, hai. 


The plural is often used for the singular. 
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WESTERN HINDI, 


The Past Tense is tJia, etc., as in the Standard. Sometimes have alhd, etc,, 
instead of thd. 

The conjugation of the Active Verb closely agrees with that of standard Hin- 
dostani. The following are the main points of difference. 

In Madras the second person plural is the same as tlic first and third persons, as in 
turn mdrS, you may strike. In Bombay it ends in d as in the Standard. Tims, hmi 
mdro. The present subjunctire (old present) is often employed as a pre.sent or even 
as a future. The singular is commonly used instead of tlie plural. 

The second plural imperative ends in d, d or a-u, as mdro, mdro or mdron, sl i-ilc(! yo. 

The future is, as usual, formed by adding gd (masc. plur. ge; fern, sing.///, plur. /////f) 
to the present subjunctive or old present ; thus, mai mdr^-gd, I shall strik(‘. In .Madras,, 
the 2nd plur. masc. is not mdrbge. The singular is commonly list'd for liio 

plural, as ham mdregd or mdrege, we shall strike. 

The conjugation of the jiast tense of intransitive verbs is as the standard. Thus, 
mai chald, 1 'weni. In the case of transitive verbs custom differs. In Bombay, the 
standard idiom is followed, as in mat-ne mdrd, I struck ; mai-ne yrh bdt nnnl, I lu'ard 
this affair. In Madras, on the contrary, ne is usually omitted, and ihe vi.'rb is trt'att'd 
as if it were intransitive agreeing with the subject in gender and uumlu'r. I’hus, 
mai mard, I (who am a man) struck ; mat marl, I (who am a woman) struck. Some- 
times we is used, but here it is pleonastic, and the construction is the same as when it 
is not used, the verb still agreeing in gender and number with tiu! subject, and nof. with 
the object. Thus, b marl or b-ne man, she struck. Tin; same idioms are lanployed, 
according to locality, for all the past tenses of transitive vm'bs. In Bombay,* Ihe 
passive construction is employed, while in Madras it is not. In Bombay, even, tin; use 
of is by no means regular. It is often employed with intransitive v<‘rb.s, — e,g., 
us-ne chald, he went; and even with^ the present tense of transitive verbs as in mat-ur 
mdrtd-h^, I am striking. 



VERNACULAR HINDDSTAnT. 


The dialect of Western Hindi spoken in Western Rohilkhand, in the Upper 
Pointsof difference from Gangetic Doab, and in the Panjah district of Ambala is 
Literary Hindostani. I call Vernacular Hindostani, that is to say, it is the 

form of speech on which the Literary Hindostani that took its rise in DeUii is based. 
Its grammar differs from that of the standard dialect in only a few minor jioints, and 
most of these are cases of surplusage, in which two or more expressions can be optionally 
employed to connote the same idea. In such cases. Literary Hindostani has usually 
selected one form as the standard, and rejected the other. 

In its vocabulary, even amongst rustics. Vernacular Hindostani rather affects the 

use of Persian and Arabic words, whicli it often distorts in 
Vocabulary. borrowing. Thus, instead of using ma for mother, a 

Muzaffarnagar villager says maldah, which is a corruption of the Arabic wdlida. Other 
examples of these corruptions are ; — 

MaJiaujaf for miihdfmat, watching, guarding. 

Kdl for infiqdl, death (confused with the Sanskrit kdla, time, death). 

Tmnahkus for tamassitik^ a bond. 

Matbal for matlab, intention. 

Vgdkl for guwdhl, testimony. 

The language of the State of Rampur and of the districts of Moradabad and Bijnaur 

east of the Ganges and in Western Rohilkhand, possesses 
Where spoken. strongest resemblance to Literary Hindostani. This is 

no doubt due to the influence of Islam, which has always been strong in these parts. 
Crossing the Ganges we come into the Upper Doab between the Ganges and the Jamna. 
Por our present purposes we may take this as iu eluding (going from south to north) the 
districts of Meerut, Muzaffarnagar, Saharanpur, and the plains portion of Dehra Dun. 
In the hill country of Dehra Dun the language is Jaunsari, which belongs to the Pahari 
group of Indo- Aryan vernaculars. The language of the Upper Doab also agrees with 
Literary Hindostani, but the agreement is not quite so strong, as several optional forms 
are employed, which dp not occur in the standard dialect or in that of Western 
Rohilkhand. Crossing the Jamna from the Upper Doab we enter the Pan jab. The 
Districts bordering on the west bank of that river, going from south to north, are Delhi, 
Rarnal, and Ambala. The language of Delhi district (as distinct from that of the 
famous city of the. same name) and of Karnal is not Hindostani. It is a distinct dialect 
of Western Hindi, strongly influenced by Panjabi and Rajasthani, called ‘ Eangaru ’ or 
‘ Jatu.’ The influence of Rajasthani has disappeared in Ambala, and we may say that 
the language of the eastern part of that district including the adjacent parts of the 
States of Kalsia and Patiala is Vernacular Hindostani, more or less affected by Panjabi. 
In Western Ambala the language is actually Panjabi. In this part of the country the 
boundary between the two languages, Pafijabi and Western Hindi as represented by 
Vernacular Hindostani, may be taken to be the river Ghaggar, anciently known as the 
Drishadvati. Within these limits we can estimate that Vernacular Hindostani is 
employed by the following number of speakers. > 
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Table showing the esti/mated number of speakers of V ernacular Minddstanl. 


West Eohilehand- 
Kampur State 
Moradabad 
Bijnaur 

Upper Doab — 
Meerut 

MnzaSamagar 
Saiiaranpiir 
Debra Dun 


Panjab— 

Ambala, Kalsia, and Patiala (Panjaur Nizamat) • 


Total 


394.000 
909,400 

600.000 

1,017,765 

599,402 

970,000 

90,000 


702,166 

5,282,733 


These figuxes do not include the number of people in these localities who arc esti- 
mated to he speakers of Literary Hindostani under the form of Urdu. These Inst figures 
have been included in those for Literary Hinddstani, and have, in eacli case, b(i(;u esti- 
mated by taking the -whole of the Urban Musaknan population, half tlie rural popula- 
tion, and half the Christian population. The figures so arrived at are as follows : — 

Table showing the estimated number of speakers of Literary .Hinddstani in the area 
in which the general language is Vernacular Hinddstani. 


West Rohilkhand — 







E-ampur State 

• 

• 

• 

• • • 

# « fl ^ 

156,000 

Moradabad . . 

* 

• 

• 

* • • 

* ^ * 4K 

269,000 

Bijnaur . . 

• ; 

* 

• 


. 

189,000 

Upper Doab — 







Meerut . « , 


* 

* 

. ■ » 

• 

368,461 

Muzafemagar . 

• 

* 

• 

. 

• • ^ ♦ , « 

172,000 ■ 

Babaranpur . , ; 

‘ # 

• 

• 

• * ' j « 

* ' ■ ' * ' « « 


JDebra Dun . . 

• 

• 

.. « 


* # « ' « 


Pakjab— 







.imbala, etc, ^ 

• 

• 










Total 

1,154,461 
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In the last three districts the number of speakers of Literary Hindostani is small^ 
and has not been estimated separately. 

It wiU have been seen that Vernacular Hindostani is spoken in the north-western 
Typical characteristics of comer of the area occupied by TT estern Hindi. To its- 

Vernacular Hindostani. either Panjabi Or the half-Kajasthani of Delhi 

and Karnal. To its north are hill languages belonging to the Pahari group of Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars (which are all closely connected with Eajasthani), and to its south 
and east the Braj Bhakha dialect of Western Hindi. 

We are therefore entitled to assume that Vernacular Hindostani (and consequently 
Literary Hindostani) is that form of Western Hindi which shows the Braj Bhakha 
dialect shading off into Panjabi and Eajasthani, and such indeed is the fact. 

In all the other dialects of Western Hindi, the tyj)ieal ending of strong tadbhava 
participles, adjectives, and substantives is the letter 5 or au. For instance the word for 


‘ good ’ is lhald or bJialmi, that for ‘ struck ’ is tncirb or m&ryau, and that for horse is ghora 
or ghorau. So the termination of the genitive masculine is kd or Team ; thiK, glibre- 
kau, of a horse. In Panjabi, the corresponding termination is d, not au or o. So we 
find in both Vernacular and Literary Hindostani the Panjabi termination d. Thus, 
bhald,, good ; rmrd,, struck ; ghbrd,, a horse ; ghbre-kd, of a horse. The last example would 
be, in Panjabi, ghbre-dd,, so that we see that Hindostani, while preserving kau, the 
suffix of Western Hindi, has given it the Panjabi termination d,. It has not taken the 
Panjabi suffix dd, as a whole. 

In its consonantal system Vernacular (but not Literary) Hindostani uses the 
cerebral n and I very freely. These do not occur in the other Western Hindi dialects, 
bxit are common in Eastern Panjabi and in Eajasthani. 

The oblique plural of nouns often ends in a, as in Panjabi and Eajasthani. This 
is excluded from ordinary Literary Hindostani, but is common in Dakhini. It does not 
occur in other dialects of Western Hindi. 

The present tense of the Active verb is often formed by conjugating the old present, 
commonly called the present subjunctive, with the present tense of the verb substantive. 
Thus, beside the standard form we have also mdr^-lM, l am striking. The 

Imperfect is usually formed by conjugating the past tense of the verb substantive with an 
oblique verbal noun in e. Thus, mai vmre-tM, I was striking, literally, I was on strik- 
ing. These two forms are frequently met in Eajasthani. They are also heard in that 
part of the Braj Bhakha area which lies between the IJ 2 )per Doab and Eajputana. 

The above is sufficient to show the place occupied by Vernacular (and Literary) 
Hindostani in relation to the surrounding dialects. There are other similar occurrences, 
which, together with those points which are peculiar to Vernacular Hindostani itself, 
will be dealt with in detail when we come to the specimens. 
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ni (il (li(» 

hank 


BANGARD, JATD, and hariAnt. 

We have just seen that in the district of Ambala the Vernacular 1 1 imii ist a 
Upper Uoab merges into Panjabi. South of Ambala, in the count ry a Ion- I he 
of the Jamna, we find a disturbing element in the proximity, not ouI\ of flio Uafijahi to 
the west as in'Ambala, but also of Eajasthani, under the form of tMou ail, to I iio sou; !i. 
This tract consists of the districts of Karnal, Eohtak, and Itellii. It also incliuh's tho 
south-east corner of the State of Patiala, the east of the distrief nf lltsvir, aiid didaelioil 


^ n llohiak ami lli'''.ar. (in the 

east it is sej)arated from the Upper Doab by the I'ivcr Jamna. On ilm ni.rtli i; has ilm 
district of Ambala, and on the south the district of Gurgaon. ( hi t Im u e,*.i ii is honudod 
by the State of Patiala and, further south, the rest of the dist ’'iet. of II ivvar. Thai i.m 
of the tract which consists of the east of the (Estrict of H i.s.sar and <d' i Im c. iiui i rv inuim- 
diately adjoining is known to natives as Hariana. The rc'st i.s know n (E hm- as I'.auanr or 
Khadir. The bulk of the population of the whole tract coii.sislsoC [irrsoiis .n' t In- Jai irihc. 

As regards the Bangar and the Khadir, the latter is the land inum diai.a'\ ,m tl„. 
west bank of the river Jamna in the districts of Karnal and Ikdlii. i n K arnal, 'ii is rnilv 
afew miles wide, and is bounded on the west by a ridge which is ilm (••miiu.nicmurnf <d' 
the Bangar, or high, dry, land. The Bangar extends right aemss tim district intu |},(* 
State of Patiala where the country round Nirwana is also known as I5a mpir. .Suni h of 
Eirwana, in the Jind Nizamat of the State of Jind tin' Ufuigar is continued, and gois op 
oyer the whole of the district of Eohtak, into the; eastern half of ih,. Dadri '.\ i/ miat of 
Jind, and into the northern half of that portion of the State of .\ahhn uhitdj lies to the 
westofEewariin Gui-gaon. To the west of this lies the llariuml Intel of Hissar. and 
that name is also applied to the two Nizamats of the Jind Ktafc wla,d, h:,ic Inst’lmon 
mentioned, tte district of DeHu Ms geograplrimll, i„,„ i,va ,«,rts, ,l„. i,,' 

Khadir Md Bayr, the boundary between tliciii being ai.|m.ri,naleh ll,e <:n„„l Tm„t 

.jo^. The southern portion consists maiiay of bills, ini, alhieil In Cuinr.. n bOike „||i,.,., 

of « tribe a form of Rajantliiini. The Khadir. hnwev,..', si ij f, l,„n I,,. ' . 

the h* and the Jamna, and is here rather wider. On the west of t he l,il Is r.,„ ,„| \ - 

gaih.thereis ^ ‘"arshy, tract, knownastheBabar, wliieli is net -i nasi I'fl ir ' 

but IS a continuation of the Gurgaon country, which is inlnhileilhv v'lnl' l" '‘I'f"’ 

wap, the dialect of the west of Gurgaon. Lcov , .V A. ' I' 

the -tta Tabs-ilof Eohtak, alUough this o™::;;! J,, . ‘ 

ma the e»eption of this Jhajjar TahsB, the iLJag.! nr'jin, ■ 1 , 

the Khadir, IS everywhere the same. Itisaforniof WcS...... i , JUngnp.-.m! 

vocahulary by Panjabi, and strongly affected in ih < i • \ 

which itself is a mixed dialect partly WesStern Ilimli <t ' 1 *!*' nruuii.-l (lurg.-um 
might almost be classed under either Wuar>o T ‘J n,„l „ i,p.!, 

form of the M.w.ti dialect 

b the jiuft 
'Hfi of .Htkaiiir and 


form of the Mewati dialect ofM^thMAh^T-^^^ ^ 

spoken in Gurgaon and Alwar and to its wwt fl * 
the Shekhawati country. 


The dialect with wliicli we 

locality and to the castes o, its speakers. U j: 
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Hariani, Des-wali, or Desari in Rolitak and Dellii it is nsually called Jatu, or the 
language of the Jats who form the bulk of the poimlation ; in Delhi, which also has 
many Chamars in its population, it is sometimes called Chamarwa. Elsewhere it is 
called Bangaru, or the language of the Bangar (as well as of the Khadir). Eyerywhere, 
by whatever name it is called, it is the same dialect. The best general name for it is 
BangarCi. With the exception of the Khadir, this Hariana-Bangar tract does not drain 
into the Jamna, although so close to that river. The Bangar forms the watershed be- 
tween the river system flowing into the Bay of Bengal and that flowing into the Indian 
Ocean. All the drainage of Hariana and the Bangar runs to the west, not to the east. 

The following account of the linguistic character of the district of Hissar is based on 
the information given in the local Gazetteer ; — 

Hariana is tlie name of an important tract in the south-east of the district of Hissar. It stretches from 
the confines of the tract watered hj the Ghaggar to the soath-east corner of the district and beyond. On the 
north it stretches across a considerable portion of the Fatahabad Tahsil, but gradually narrows in width towards 
the south, being encroached upon by the Bagar sand. It comprises within its limits the eastern portions of 
Tahsils Fatahabad and Hissar, the whole of Tahsil Hansi, and a small portion of the eastern half of the Bhi- 
wani Tahsil. Hissar is the meeting ground of three distinct Isnguaues, Western Hindi, Panjabi, and Rajas- 
thaiil. Western Hindi appears under the form of Hariani; Panjabi, in the Malvi dialect, and in the Rathi or 
Pachhadi, the speech of the Pachhada Mnsalmans of the Ghaggar valley ; and Rajasthani in the form of Bagri, 
The boundaries of the tract in which a more or less pure Hariani is spoken may be defined as all that portion 
of the district south of a line drawn from Fatahabad to Tohana and east of a line through Fatahabad, Hissar, 
and Kairu. This includes more than half the area of the four southern Tahsiis of the district. Across the 
northern bonndary of this tract we come to the Panjabi-speaking Pachhadas of the Ghaggar valley, and to the 
north-west of Fatahabad lies the Sirsa Tahsil in which Western Hindi is practically unknown. Across the 
western boundary of the Hariani-speaking tract we come to what may be regarded as the debateable ground 
between Harim and Bagri. There is no hard-and-fast line at which Hariani ends and Bagri begins. The 
change takes the form of an even broader pronunciation of the vowels than in Hariani and then a gradual 
change in vocabulary and grammar, but within the limits of Tahsiis Fatahabad, Hissar, and Bhiwani the 
change is so slight that it is doubtful whether it can he said that true Bagri is spoken anywhere in these 
Tahsiis. A considerable part of the debateable tract is held by B%ri immigrants, and the efEect of the 
immigration has been to introduce a decidedly HariM element into their B%ri rather than the reverse. 
True Bagri as distinguished from Hariani is spoken in the south-west of Sirsa Tahsil. 

On crossing the northern boundary of the tract defined above we first meet with Panjabi among the 
Pachhadas of the Ghaggar valley. The same language is found all the way down the length of the valley into 
the Sirsa Tahsil, and nearly to the point where it crosses the Bikanir border. In the portion of the Sirsa 
Tahsil south of the Ghaggar valley, Bagri is the ordinary speech which changes to Panjabi on the north of the 
Ghaggar, Thus the Panjabi-speaking tract embraces the valley of the Ghaggar and the portion of the district 
north of it. The Panjabi of the district may he divided into two dialects ; Malvi Panjabi, the natural tongue 
of the Sikh Jat, and the speech of the Musalman Pachhada of the west, known as Pachhadi or Rathi. Rath 
(ruthless) is only another name for Pachhada and Pachhadi and Rath! are identical. Pachhadi is distinguished 
from Malvi by the greater prevalence of nasal sounds and by a slight admixture of HiodSstani and Bagri words. 
Malvi is spoken by the Sikh Jats in the Sirsa Tahsil north of the Ghaggar, in Budhlada, and by the colonies 
of Patiala Sikh Jats found here and there along the Ghaggar in the Fatahabad Talji^il. Pachhadi is, however, 
the common form of speech on the Ghaggar along the whole of its course in this district, and is found in 
villages at considerable distances to the south of that stream. 

To return to Hariani. Hariana is also locally known as the Des, the country, par excellence, and hence 
Hariani is also often called Desari or Das- wall. The north-eastern portion of the Dadri Mzamat of the Jind 
State and the adjoining portions of the State of Dujana are also parts of Hariana, and the Bangaru spoken here 
is also called Haritoi. In the rest of Dadri and in the adjoining state of Loharu the language is Bagri.^ In 


^ It is hardly necessary to point out that the word Bdngar has no comiejlojx with. Bagar » Bangar means ‘high 
ground.' It connotes a hard barren soil watered neither from well nor from liver, but (where there are no canals) depending 
on the rainfall. There are two popular explanations of the name Bagar, One is, that it refers to the hagar or coarse grass, 
used for making ropes, which grows in that tract. Another is, that it means the country of goats, from the Panjabi lahar 
ox halclcary 2> 
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the Jind Nizamat of Jind, although this is certainly true Bangar country, tho locit! funu ,.f hpc, rh is also 
known as Hariani, Natives profess to distinguish between Hariiini and liiingani, ami t li.ii 1 hi' Ini'nicr, ;itiil 
not Bangarii, is heard in the Jat and Rsr villages of Earnal, but, except that the ilai unia mcnlmlary mnv and 
then borrows a word or two from Bagri, the specimens show no difference bidween tin' two lorms nf KpcirliJ 

In giving the following estimated numbers of speakers of I5;uig:ini under vurinus 
names, it is necessary to explain that those given for Dellii an* nul th<> ns ilmse 

originally published in the Rough List of Languages of that dlsirift. I’iint. lisi w ron^ly 
reported the Ahirwati of the Dabar under the name ot Mcwatl, l•llld also unvt si'parafc 
figures for Jatu and Chamarwa, which are one and the same lonu of sp(>i‘cli. The Delhi 
figures for Jatu now given are therefore the sum of the original tigures fer .lafii ami 
Chamarwa. 

Bdnga)% feturned as Btiagarn* 

Karnal . . . . . . . . * * , , , 

Patiala (Nirw ana) 

Sontii Nabha 

Bet'iwied as Jatu^ 

Kobtak (excluding Jhajjar) . . , . * . , , ^ 

Delhi (inoludiug Cbamarwa) 


Itehmied as llaridnJ or Brswtdl, 

Hissar 

Dujana . , , t • . , 

Jind (Jind and north-east Dadri) 

'rcriii. 

Bangaru, being a mixed dialect, is not desedbod in deliiil lien 
will be discussed when we come to deal with the speciineiis. 




1*!' |»Hmliririties 



H™, and under auyo™tances,SMMs well outside the true hIS 
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Name of dialect. 


Where spoken. 


The dialect is called Braj Bhaklia (also spelt Braj BhasM), i.e., the language of the 

Braj Mandal. It is also called Antarhedi, the language of 
the Antarbed (Sanskrit Antarvedl, literally the country 
within the sacrificial ground, i.e., the holy land, par excellence, of India) or the Boab 
between the Ganges and the Jamna. Neither name completely describes the language, 
for it is spoken far beyond the Braj Mandal and the Doab, although it does not by any 
means cover the whole of the latter tract. The Braj Mandal almost exactly coincides 
with the modern district of Muttra, if we exclude the eastern corner comprising Sadabad 
and a portion of Mahaban, which were added to the district in the year 1832. The 
Braj Mandal (Sanskrit Vraja-mandala), or Eegion of the Cowpens, is the country round 
Gokula and Vrindavana, the abode of Krishna’s foster-father Nanda, and the scene of 
that demi-god’s juvenile adventures. 

Instead of ‘ Braj Bhakha,’ the name of the country ‘ Braj ’ is often loosely applied 
to mean the language. The name Antarbedi is frequently applied to the dialects spoken 
in the central Boab, i.e., in the districts of Agra, Etah, Mainpuri, Earukhabad, and 
Etawah. The language of Earixkhabad and Etawah is Kanauji, and that of the others 
Braj Bhakha. 

Taking Muttra as the centre, Braj Bhakha is spoken to the south in the district of 

Agra, in the greater part of the State of Bharatpur, in the 
States of Bholpur and Karauli, in the western part of 
Gwalior, and in the east of Jaipur. To the north it is spoken in the eastern part of 
Gurgaon. To the north-east, in the Boab, in Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Etah, and Mainpuri, 
vand, across the Ganges, in Budaon, Bareilly, and the Tarai parganas of Naini Tal. It 
thus occupies an irregularly shaped tract running from south-west to north-east, and 
measuring on an average 90 miles wide by 300 miles in length. It covers, roughly 
speaking, an area of 27,000 square miles. It is spoken at home by, in round numbers, 
7,860,000 people. 

Over this area Braj Bhakha exhibits a few variations. The standard form of the 

dialect is best illustrated by the language of Muttra, 
Aligarh, and West Agra. To the north of Aligarh lies the 
district of Bulandshahr, where the language is much mixed Avith Vernacular Hindostani. 
So far as the Braj Bhakha portion of its grammar is concerned,' the only important 
difference is the change of the typical Braj termination au tod. Thus, c/ialyd, not 
chalym, gouQ. In the east of Agra, Bholpur, the plains portion of Karauli, and the 
neighbouring portion of Gwalior, the language is very nearly the standard, the only 
important difference being the omission of the letter y from the past participles of verbs, 
thus, chalau, not chalyau. In the Boab we find a similar omission of y in the districts 
of Etah and Mainpuri, the most eastern of the Braj Bhakha area, and here we have in 
addition the Bulandshahr change of au to d, as in chald, not chalyau. The same peculi- 
arities are observable across the Ganges in the districts of Budaun and Bareilly. In each 
case Ave see Braj Bhakha fading off into Kanauji, in which chald is the regular form. 
Again, in the north-west of Gwalior, we also observe the change of aw to 6 and the omis- 
sion of y, the language in this case fading off into the Bhadauri form of Bundeli. 


Varieties. 
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In Bharatpiir and in the Pang dialects to its south, which li<^ to ilus \v(*st of 
Karauli, the y is preserved, and au is sometimes changed to b and soincfiincs nol. Hero 
we have the language fading off into the Jaipur! dialect ot ita jastliaiil in wliicli (lie 
exists, but the termination is always b, not an. Siinilarly in (Jurgaou, I In' (liah-cf is 
fading off into Mewati, and here again the has become 5, but tlic y is proserved. 
Finally in the Tarai Parganas of Naini Tal, we find a niongrei. dialrnt, locally know u as 
Bhuhsd, from one of the tribes which employ it. I have classed it as Braj lilifiklnl, but 
it might with equal propriety be put under Kanauji or HindostaiiL 

Natives do not recognise all these distinctions. They, how('vcr, adinii f he I'ullowinn' 
varieties. The Braj Bhakha of the east, where it is shading off info ICanaujl, they (d'tcn 
call Antarbedi. The dialect of the north-east corner of Gwalior, opposii(‘ (he Slate (d' 
Bholpur, the country of the Sikarwar Eajputs, they call Sikai-warl. 'Fhc dialect of the 
plains portion of Karaiili and of the portion of Gwalior oppo.site that State across tie' 
Ohambal, they call Jadobati, from the Jados who are settled there. The lindscm count rv 
in the south of Bharatpur, in Karauli, and in the east of Jaipur is calk'd the paiPj; and 
the dialect spoken by the Giijar inhabitants of these hills is called Ufin;;?, ifh further 
subdivisions in Jaipur into Bang! proper, P%arwara, Kiilluull, .ajul PaiVjthliahg, As 
already stated, the mixed dialect of the Naini Tal 'Tarai is calk'd Hlmksa. 

Taking the use of ym, au, yb, or b in the past particijtlt's as our criterion, wc are 
able to classify the various forms of Braj Bhakha as follows - 

I. — Standard Braj {chalyau). 

Muttra. 

• Aligarh. 

West -Agra. 

TL— Standard Braj (chalyb). 

Bulandshahr. 

in. — Standard Braj {chalau). 

East Agra. 

Bholpm'. 

Jadobati (Karauli plains and Gwalior), 

IV. — Braj merging into Kanauji {oJmlb), 

Etah. 

Mainpuri. 

Budaun. 

Bareilly. 

V. — Braj merging into Bhadauri {o/idb). 

Sikarwari (north-west of Gwalior). 

I. Braj merging into Eajasthani (Jaipur!) (chaiyttn or c/ittit/aK 

Bharatpur. " . /• 

Bang Dialects. 

V 11.— Braj merging into Eajasthani (Mswfit!) {chalyb). 

Gurgaon. 

VIII- Mixed dialect of Naini Tal Tarai. 
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In the district of Aligarh, and in the east of the district of Agra, we come across a 
Other variations from the very peculiar form of the pronoun of the third person, viz.: 
Standard. that. So far as the specimens show, 

this form only occurs in this tract, but in the Pang dialects we find a form hwa, which 
suggests its origin. In the districts in the east of the Braj Bhakha tract we notice a 
tendency to run consonants into each other, especially when the first of them is the 
letter r. This is also a marked feature of the neighbouring Bhadauri form of Bundeli. 
Examples are MacAcAw for hharchu, expenditure (Mainpmh) ; matt iot marat, dying 
(Sikarwari); pidkmsd for thdkur-sdhib (Etah) ; and (even so far north-west as Aligarh) 
nauJeanni for naukarani, servants. 

In the districts of Budaun and Bulandshahr, the Braj Bhakha is much mixed with 
the neighbouring vernacular Hindostani, just as in the former district it is also mixed 
with Kanauji. One more small point may be noticed. Over a great portion of the Braj 
Bhakha tract there is an instrumental case ending in an, as in hhukhun, by hunger. In 
Agra and Dholpur we have instead a form in ani, thus, hhukliani. This is an interest- 
ing survival of the time when the suffix ne was once used for the instru m ental as well as 
for the agent case. 

In the broken country in the south of Bharatpur, in Karauli, and in the east of 

Jaipur, the Braj Bhakha employed by the Grujar inhabitants 

"T”h© n PT cli^focts * • • 

presents many notable peculiarities. These are described in 

the section relating to those dialects. Suffice it to say here that they form a connecting 

link between Braj Bhakha and the Jaipm’i dialect of itajasthani. Like many rude forms 

of speech they are of importance for the comparative philology of the modern Indo-Aryan 

vernaculars. 

It will be seen from the above that there exist several cross-divisions in the classifi- 
cation of the various forms of Braj Bhakha. It is hence by no means easy to arrange 
the districts in which it is spoken in an order which is convenient for the examination of 
the specimens. That given in the following paragraph is the one which I have adopted : — 

The number of speakers of Braj Bhakha at home is re- 

Number of speakers. Aim i j? n ' 

ported to be as loUows 


Standard— 


Mnttrfi , . . . . , 

. 

611,721 


Aligarh . 

. . • 

992,200 


Agra , ^ „ . . . . 

. 

547,000 


Dholpur . . . . . . . 

t?adobati — 

Karauli . . . . , 

Gwalior . . . . * . . . 

. 80,000 

. 60,000 

262,335 

140,000 


Sikarwari (Gwalior) . . . , 


127,000 


Btah . . . , . . ■ 


401,000 


Mainpuri . . . 


632,000 


Bareilly • . 

Braj Bhakha mixed with Vernacular Hindostani — 


857,213 

4,470,469 

Balandshahr . . . . . . 

* , , 

941,000 


Budaun • * . . . > . . 


826,500 


Naini Tal Tarai * . • * * 

• 

. 199,521 

1,967,021 


Carried oYer 


6,437,490 
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In Bharatpur and in the Dang dialects to its south, which lie to the west of 
Karauli, the y is preseryed, and au is sometimes changed to b and sometimes not. Here 
we have the language fading off into the .Taipuri dialect of Rajasthani in which the y 
exists, but the termination is always b, not au. Similarly in Gurgaon, the dialect is 
fading off into Mewati, and here again the au, has become b, but the y is preseryed. 
Finally in the Tarai Parganas of Naini Tal, we find a mongrel dialect, locally known as 
BhuJcsd, from one of the tribes which employ it. I haye classed it as Braj Bhakha, but 
it might with equal propriety be put under Kanauji or Hindostani. 

Hatiyes do not recognise all these distinctions. They, howeyer, admit the following 
varieties. The Braj Bhakha of the east, where it is shading off into 'Kanauji, they often 
call Antarbedi. The dialect of the north-east corner of Gwalior, opposite the State of 
Dholpur, the country of the Sikarwar Rajputs, they call Sikarwari. The dialect of the 
plains portion of Karauli and of the portion of Gwalior opposite that State across the' 
Ohambal, they call Jadobati, from the Jados who are settled there. The broken country 
in the south of Bharatpur, in Karauli, and in the east of Jaipur is called the Dang and 
the dialect spoken by the GCijar inhabitants of these hills is called Dahgi, with . further 
subdivisions in Jaipur into pahgi jiroper, Dugarwara, Kalimal, and Danghhang. As 
already stated, the mixed dialect of the Naini Tal 'Tarai is called Bhuksa. 

Taking the use of yav, au, yb, or b in the past participles as our criterion, we are^ 
able to classify the various forms of Braj Bhakha as follows : — 

I. — Standard Braj {chalyau). 

Muttra. 

•Aligarh. 

"West -Agra. 

TI.— Standard Braj (chalyb). 

Bulandshahr. ' 

III. — Standard Braj {chalau). 

East Agra. , ■ 

Dholpur. 

Jadobati (Karauli plains and Gwalior). 

IV. — Braj merging into Kanauji 

Etah. 

Mainpuri. 

Budaun. " ' j.. 

Bareilly. 

V. — Braj merging into Bhadauri {chalb). ' 

Sikarwari (north-west of Gwalior). 

— Braj merging into Rajasthani (Jaipuri) {chalyau or clialyb)^ 

Bharatpur. . 

Dang Dialects. ' 

VII. — Braj merging into Rajasthani (Mewati) {cJialyb). 

Gurgaon. 

VIII. - Mixed dialect of Naini Tal Tarai. 
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III the district of Aligarh, and in the east of, the tlistrict <■,!’ Agra, u-e ricn-" a 

Other variations from the ^01*% pCCUi-iar toTIil ut the 01 *ile t-iird i.* ' 

Standarci* t i -i .i ^ 

gwa or gu^ lie^ slie^ it or tliat. bi rar ns ti.a sii 

tins :or;n only occurs in this tract, but in the Dang dialects ’.ve il::d a hz,:-’-. ieh 

sug"est> its origin. In the districts in the east of the Brih Btiaivirl ir.-.c: vu ' r< a 
tendency to run consonants into each other, especially when tlie f.r'' «»!' ti.-eu S 'In* 
letter r. This :s also a niarhed feiiture of the ueighLuurinc Biiadaurl fi.-r;.. o: id;:, i.'l'. 
Examples are for kharcht, expenditure (Xiainpurij ; ;«?/// for .ly;;i_' 

(.Silvamrari); fhahissa for thdkui'-sdhih (Etah) ; and ileveu so far noitii-we^t a> AiigarL'. 
nnukanni for naukarmii, servants. 

In tlie districts of Budatin and Bulanclshahr, the Braj Blrikha, is much mixed wirii 
the neigliboiiring vernacular Hiudostaiu, just as in the former district il is also mixed 
with Kauauji. One more small point may Ire noticed. Over a en'at jxuiionof liie Braj 
Bhakha tract there is an instruraental case ending in uu, as in hhitkh ui, by hunger. In 
Agra and Dhoipur we have instead a form iii ani, thus, hhitkhani. This i.s an interest- 
ing survival of the time when the suffix ne was once ustsl fur tlie i3istrument.-d as well as 
for the agent case. 

In the broken country in the south of Bharatpur, in Karauli, and in the east of 

Jaipur, the Braj Bhakha employed by the Giijar inhabitants 
prints many notable peculiarities. These are described in 
the section relating to those dialects. Suffice it to say here that they form a couuecimg 
link between Braj Bhakha and the Jaipur! dialect of Kajasthani. Like many rude forms 
of speech they are of importance for the compjarative philology of the modern Indo-..kryan 
vernaculars. 

It will be seen from the above that there exist several cross-divisions in the classifi- 
cation of the various forms of Braj Bhakha. It is heuee by no means easy to arrange 
the districts in which it is spoken in an order which is convenient for the examination of 
the specimens. That given in the following paragraph is the one which I have adopted : — 

The number of speakers of Braj Bhakha at home is re- 
ported to be as follows 


Tfie D^Ing dialects. 


Number of speakers. 

Staadard— 
3iiittra 
Aligarb . 
.Agra 
Dbolpiir * 

Karaali 

GiT&lior 


Sikarwari (Gwalior) .. . . . , 

Etali . *■ . , 

Maiapari , . ... . . 

Bareillj , » « 

Braj Biiakta mixed witli A'^eraacmlar 

Balaiidsiiaiir . 

Badaua . * ' , . *■ ' k/ 

Xaini Tal Tarai ' , ' , » *■ .. 


t'lMiOu 


dl 1,7:1 1 
0 

547,(C^3 

2f 


. 41^'d'Xf 

I£7.»a 0 
40].f*vO 


SHjOChj 

181^521 


Carried met 


•x547u^4;a3«3 
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Braj Bhakha merging into Rajasthani- 
Gnrgaon . . . . . 

Bharatpnr • . . . 

Dang Dialects .... 


Brouglit forward 


149,700 

502,303 

774,781 


6,437,490 


1,426,784 


Geand Total 


7,864,274 


No information is available as to the number of speakers who employ Braj Bhakha 
outside its own area. 

Braj BhakhS is more typically Western Hindi than is literary Hindostani, and is 

oh„.«.ri„ic Br.j Bhithi. 6“ tie form of 

speech employed m the north-west corner of the Western 
Hindi area, is strongly influenced by Panjabi. It foUows the latter language, more 
especially, in the preference for the termination d for strong masculine tadbhava nouns, 
adjectives, and particijoles, and in employing only one form of the future tense, that 
made by suffixing ya. In Braj Bhakha au is generally preferred to d, and, thoua-h oatt 
is also employed to express the future, a form of which the characteristic letter Is A i® 
more commonly met with. The future made with or pau extends over all the north 
of India from the Panjab to Bihar. In the west it is the only form, but its use becomes 
more and more rare as we go eastwards, so that in Bihar it is only met in sporadic 

The archaic nature of Braj Bhakha is well illustrated by the occasional retention of 

a neuter gender. Im most of the dialects of northern India this gender has nearly 
altogether disappeared,— nouns, which in former days were neuter, having as a rule 
become masculine. In Braj Bhakha. however, it , is occasionally preserved. Por 
instance the infinitive was originally a neuter, hence, in Braj Bhakha we have not only 

the usual masculine form, e.g., ^^^ke, but also, and 

more usuaUy, the neuter form In the imral dialects this retention of the neuter 

is more widely spread than in the Braj Bhakha of literature ; for instance, we have the 

^ adjective in phrases like (o 

ap^m) dhan, Ims own wealth. ^ ^ 

I hare smd above that Braj Bhakha generaUy prefers the termination M to the « 

of Hmdoatam, To™ds the eart of the area in n-hioh the dialect is spoken there is a 
tendency to pronounce tins a» as o, after the Kananji fashion. I shall, Lnceforth, treat 
these termnatrons and d as convertible terms. The standard Braj of Muttia tte 
Doab, and EoMktand, d«s nM use this termination for nouns snbstativ'es. In’ t 
^ of these It takes the ternunation d, not «. Thus, gUrd. not gMrau, a horse 
me Obhque form singular and the nominative plural of these nouns el in e aL sl Ti 
Hmdostam. An we ^ south of Muttra, however, we find these nouns ending in lor “ 
and. moroover, the obhqne form singdar and the nominative plural ends in d 17 -an 

“S' genitives ’ and Irt- 

soli Braj, .“’oraTlfTa J “U'-l 

spending to the Hindostab a noli ’havin’ 

ol gkdr»i-k«u. of horses. ” *>• “ “ 
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The pronoims 5-liow many divergencies from standard ILnaO-fani. T'!,*'-." v di i;e 
(Ieseri]>ed later on, %vlien dealing with the grammar. Here it wdl -uit'c uraw ar> 

to the freqiK'ii: use of the word hau, meaning ‘ I.’ 

As regards verbs, the present tense of the auxiliary does not di'iVr ■hateriady :'r .a, 
Hindustani, hut this is not the ca-e with the past teu'-e whieh i' / *i.w r: - ■. ;;i,t ’.vj. 

(1} was. 

In the active verb, the present jxirticiple ends in tu ov f (e.g.. ut mih-ftt, 

striking i, not in fd. as in the Hindustani j/idrTtt. The past parlicipie oi stamhiiTl Bra; 
is very characteristic. It ends in f/au, as in martfau, struck. As ne lto t.-astwards. there 
is a tendency to drop the so that we have forms like chalait, cltvlO. On the other 
hand, to the south, the p is inserted in adjectives which are nor parriciiiles. s » tliai we 
have words iiki- ijchhii>nu good ; iiltfu-pan, your. Tite y. which jtroperly heionets »mly to 
the past participle, is a smwival of an old Sanskrit /. Tiie stages may !*e repre.seuted as 
follows : — Sanskrit, m'lriiaktih ; Prakrit, i/ifiridad, nkli'iad, mtlriffn ; Braj. mi'/rpifit. 

The tense which in Hindustani is often called the aorist and is usually tuuployed as a 
present subjunctive, is in reality an old present indicative, the meaning of which has 
been six*cialised. In Braj Bhabha it is quite eonimuu to iiud it us<*d in its original 
meaning of a present indicative. When it is desirtai to detlne the uieujilng of this tense, 
so as to make it a present definite, this is done by addiim to it the present tense of the 
verb substantive. Thus, hau marau-hau. I am strikinir: t? m'lrai-lai. thou art striking. 
Another form of the present definite is made with the present participle, as in 
ordinary Hindustani. Similarly the imperfect tease is made with the present participle, 
but in some parts of the Braj Bhaklia area we find another set of forms of the 
imp»*rfect made by atlding the past tense of the verb substantive to what is usually 
identified^ as the third |)erson singular of the simple present for all jjersons and numbers. 
Thus, mdral-haii, I, thou, or he was striking ; rmrai-M, we, you, they were striking. 

The future tense of Braj Bhakha may be formed by adding gait tit the simple 
present, thus, .itdrau-gau, thus following Hinddstani. The more usual methoii is, 
however, to add ih or aih to the root, and then to suffix the same terminations as those of 
the simple present. Thus, mdrihaS, I shall strike. This tensti is derived dirtetly from the 
ancient Sanskrit. The steps are Sanskrit, mdrhhpdaii ; Prakrit, mftrmdmi, mdrihfmi, 
mdrihau ; Braj Bhakha, mdrihau. ’ It is thus seen that the Braj Bhaklia future is 
identical with the latest form of the Prakrit future. 

Braj Bhakha has a long and illustrious roll of author^. Tlie earliest work with 

which I am acquaintetl is the I’rithlnij ilasiui of Chand 
Bardai. Chaud states him.self that he was horri at Laiiore, 
and he was the most famous of the Ilajput bards. Nevertheless he write neither in 
Panjabi nor in Bajasthani, but in an old form of Braj Bhakha. He wa^ the court jioet 
of Prithlrrij Chauhtin of Delhi, the last of the great Hindu monarebs, wli'i wa< conquered 
and slain by the lluhammadan mvadera under Shahabu*d*diu in the year 1102 A.D. 
In the Prithiraj Easau, Chand celebrates his master's exploits. These took place mainly 
in the middle Doab and the north of Eajputana and Bundeikliaud, so that the employment 

^ I my * asnalk out tlie iilentifiealiaia if in mj opiBbiif mtrtci. I It/ok nf%}i& mdrah m m oil litaUvf 

o£ a Terlml aoank tTO .striking.* Tims, mmiiA * I, tliatii m ke wm m strikkg* (el Englak , An 

estuilt similar idiom is ferand in tke MagtM diak^ct of Bifam, 
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Bra] Biakha merging info Rajastliani- 
Gurgaon . . . . . 

Bharatpur • . . . 

Dang Dialects .... 


Brought forward 


149,700 

502,303 

774,781 


6,437, 4!10 


1,426,784 


Grand Total 


7.864,274 


No information is available as to the number of speakers who employ Braj Bbakba 
outside its own area. 

Braj Bbakba is more typically Western Hindi than is literary Hiiulostaiu, .-uul is 

rf B„j BhtkM. ’'““‘I WX’ bnu ’ or 

speech emioloyed in tbe nortb- west corner of tlu' Wf'steni 
Hindi area, is strongly influenced by Panjabi. It follows tbe latter languag(‘, more 
especially, in tbe preference for tbe termination a, for strong masculine tadhluiva nouns 

adjectives, and participles, and in employing only one form of tbe futiin; ((m.se, tliat 

made by suffixing ga. In Braj Bbakba m is generally preferred to «, and, tbou-b ncm 

is also employed to express tbe futui’e, a form of wbicb tbe ebaraebn-ist ic hltor "is i 

more commonly met witb. Tbe future made with gS or gau extends over all the ‘ nort h 
of India from tbe Panjab to Bibar. In tbe west it is tbe only form. I,ut i<s u.se b, .comes 

ffiZn^s ^ eastwards, so that in Bibar it is only met in sporadic 

The archaic natme of Braj Bbakba is well illustrated by the occa,siona] n-fention of 
a neuter gender. In most of tbe dialects of nortbern India tbLs g<.n<Ier ba I- y 
altogether disappeared,-nouns, which in former days were neuter, havim-. us le 
become In Bcaj Btabta, however, it. is occa.sio„„Hv nefe,;",! j",;. 

ms anoe the mhmtive was origmaUy a neuter, hence, in Brai Bli.lkiiS u ,■ Imve jml o.ilv 
the usual masculme form, e.g., mdr-nau (Hindostani, to strike, l,„| als,, ‘i 

more usuaUy. the neuto form In the rural dialeets this relonti ! 

is more widely spread than in tbe Braj Bbakba of litemtnvA • f . • .i-. ' 

neuter word somu ov son^, gold - and even o tipi t a- a-’ ^ve bnve the 

«p‘ng) Mm, his own wealth ' 

I have said above that Braj Bbakba ffenerallv itt-p-Fp^o a * u - 
of Hindostani. Towards tbe east of thp m.p • \ - i ^^®^^^J->Bation aiA to (he g 

tendency to pronounce this m as o after tbe Ka^ <iialect is spoken, there is a 

these terminations » and d as c^Ie^r TW ? ■’“-'“’■‘Mrea, 

case of these it takes the tenllZ.^ t“: '“i 

The obliiue form singular and the nombative lrrftT/ ’ 

Hindostani. As we go south of Muttra, hZ^rl IdT “““ “ 

and, moreover, the ohUque form singular and the L “> 

idiom which is borrowed from Rajasthani AAp ”1 ». uot <?,~an 

ciples), on the other hand, univerLlly end in (lading' gemtives ami parti- 

8ontbern Braj, ^%«.*«^, ofabor8e ^M«fe« ^us, standard Braj, ghm-kern, 

sponding to the Hindostani a nouns Cranllu’e : "?- 

or ghorani-km, of horses. ^ or % as in ghdrmi-kuu. 
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The pronouns show many divergencies from standard Hindostani. These will he 
described later on, when dealing with the. grammar. Here it will suffice to draw atten- 
tion to the frequent use of the word hau, meaning ‘ I.’ 

As regards verbs, the present tense of the auxiliary does not differ materially from 
Hindostani, but this is not the case with the past tense which is hau or hutmt, not thd, 
(I) was. 

In the active verb, the present participle ends in iu or t (e.g., mdratu, or mdrat, 
striking), not in as in the Hindostani The past participle of standard Braj 

is very characteristic. It ends iu yau, as in mdryau, struck. As we go eastwards, there 
is a tendency to drop the y, so that we have forms like ohalau, clmlo. On the other 
hand, to the south, the y is inserted in adjectives which are not participles, so that we 
have words like dchkyau, good ; tilidrymi, your. The y, which properly belongs only to 
the past participle, is a survival of an old Sanskrit i. The stages may be represented as 
follows : — Sanskrit, mdritakaJi ; Prakrit, mdridad, mdriad, mdrktu ; Braj, mdryau. 

The tense v^hich in Hindostani is often called the aorist and is usually employed as a 
present subjunctive, is in reality an old present indicative, the meaning of which has 
been specialised. In Braj Bhakha it is quite common to find it used in its original 
meaning of a present indicative. When it is desired to define the meaning of this tense, 
so as to make it a present definite, this is done by adding to it the present tense of the 
verb substantive. Thus, hau mdrau-hait, I am striking; td mdrai-liai, ^ovL art striking. 
Another form of the present definite is made with the present participle, as in 
ordinary Hindostani. Similarly the imperfect tense is made with the present participle, 
but in some parts of the Braj Bhakha area we find another set of forms of the 
imperfect made by adding the past tense of the verb srrbstantive to what is usually- 
identified^ as the third person singular of the simple present for aU persons and numbers. 
Thus, mdrai-hau, I, thou, or he was striking ; mdrai-he, we, you, they were striking. 

The future tense of Braj Bhakha may be formed by adding gau to the simple 
present, thus, mdrau-gau, thus following Hindostani. The more usual method is, 
however, to add ih or aih to the root, and then to suffix the same terminations as those of 
the simple present. Thus, mdrihau, I shall strike. This tense is derived directly from the 
ancient Sanskrit. The steps are Sanskrit, mdrishydmi ; Prakrit, mdrissdmi, mdrihdmi, 
mdrihau; Braj Bhakha, mdrihau. ' It is thus seen that the Braj Bhakha future is 
identical with the latest form of the Prakrit future. 

Braj Bhakha has a long and illustrious roll of authors. The earliest work with 

which I am acquainted is the Prithiraj Basau of Ohand 
Bardai. Chand states himself that he was born at Lahore, 
and he was the most famous of the Bajput bards. Nevertheless he wrote neither in 
Panjabi nor in Bajasthani, but in an old form of Braj Bhakha. He was the court poet 
of Prithiraj Ohauhan of Delhi, the last of the great Hinda monarcbs, who -was conquered 
and slain by the Muhammadan invaders under Shahabu’d-din in the year 1192 A.D. 
In the Prithiraj Basau, Ohand celebrates his master’s exploits. These took place mainly 
in the middle Doab and the north of Bajputana and Bundelkhand, so that the employment 

’ I sa j ‘ usually identified/ but tlie identification is not, in. my opinion, eon-ect I look npon as an old locative 

of a verbal noun, ^ on striking/ Thxis, mdmt-haumems ^ or be was on striking’ {c£, Englisb a-striking). An 

exactly similar idiom is found in tbe Magalu dialect of Bihari. 
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of Braj BMMia is not surprising. Tlie language is so old that parts of it are 
actually pure Prakrit. Unfortunately the value of the work either as a historical 
documeut or for linguistic study is discounted by the fact that grave doubts exist as to 
its genuineness. It is, in any case, certain that it contains copious interpolations. The 
poem has not yet been critically edited in its entirety, but the Nagari Piacharini Sabha 
of Benares has undertaken the task, and a good edition is now (1812) becoming available 
to students. 


During the fifteenth century there was current in northern India a system of 

Vishnu- worship, founded by a learned Brahman, whose date 
The Krishna-cuit of Braj. ig uncertain, named Vishnu-swami. The incarnation of the 

deity which was princij)ally adored was that of Krishna, conjointly .with that of 
his spouse Badha. Yishnu-swami preached to Brahmans only, and his teaching was not 
promulgated as a popular religion,— his followers were a select few. At the end of the 
fifteenth century, a Tailinga Brahman named Yallabhacharya changed all this, by 


popularising the cult of Eadha-Krishna, and introducing it to the mass of the pieople. 
The faith centred round Mathura, — in other words, the Braj Mandal,— the scene of the 
sports of the youthful Krishna, and of his amours with Radha and the other herdmaidens 
of Gokula. Here Yallabhacharya finally settled. He left eight famous pupils, who are 
collectively known as the Ashta Chhap. The most conspicuous of them were Vitthalnath 
and Sur-das. These eight old master-singers settled in the country hallowed by their 
traditions,' and became founders of the illustrious colony of Gofculastha Gosafs, filling aU. 
the Doab with the music of their songs. They employed the Braj Bhakha dialect as 
the medium of their verse, and since their time, just as Awadhi has become the language, 
first of the Gestes of Rama, and, secondlyj of all north Indian Epic poetry, so Braj 
Bhakha has ever since remained the one suitable vehicle for the praise of Krishna and 
his divine mistress. The i^shta Chhap had many pupils and many imitators, several 
of whom have displayed signal command over language, and have .succeeded admirably 
in composing the padas which are characteristic of their style,— short mystic love 
songs, in which the love of Krishna for Radha is compared to the love of the Supreme 
Deity for the human soul. The graceful diction, and at the same time the passionate 
yearning of some of these hymns have not often been surpassed. 


The greatest of aU this group was undoubtedly Sur-das (flourished 1560). He was 
a son of a court singer to the Emperor Akbar, and was blind, — the youngest of seven 
brothers, of whom six had been killed in battle fighting for the independence of Hindo- 
stan. He was a voluminous writer, and his fame chiefly rests upon his well-known Sur- 

sagar, a collection of stanzas extending to something like 60,000 lines. He justly holds 

a high place in the ranks of Indian literature. He excelled in all styles. He could, if 
occasion required, be more obscure than the Sphinx, and in the next verse be as clear as 
a ray of hght. Other writers may have equalled Mm in some particular quality, but (in 
his special line) he combined the best qualities of all. To European taste there is too much 
sameness in his narrative style, —a sweet evenness, it is true,— to allow him to claim all 
that Indian devotees would render to Mm. The bfind bard of Mathura was a great poet, 

but nowhere does he reach to that high nobility of thought which illumines ail that his 

great riTal 5 Tulsi-das of And.]!, li^s written* 
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To give a list of Sur-das’s successors and iniitarors Trould be unprofitable, and tc 
describe tbeir work at any length, would occupy too riiuch space. I conteut myself witb 
referring, to NabM-das (fl. 1600), originally a Duni by caste, Tiie autbor of tlie Bhalr- 
mdl, a collection of legends about the great Tai.shnava reformers, from which some 
historical matter may be extracted. Other famous writers in Braj Bhakha are Deva Dart 
(early 17th century) of Mainpuri, who has a great reputation amongst Indian scholars 
and Bihari Lai (fl. 1660), the author of the incomj^arable Sat-sal, or seven hundred 
couplets in what is some of the daintiest and most ingenious verse that was ever written. 
The Sat-sal has aptly been described as the despair of translators and the mine of 
commentators. The ease with which its author inevitahiv uses the ri^ht word in the 
riglit place makes translation almost impossible, and tlie compressed nature of Msstykj — 
eaeli couplet being in itself a completely finislied miniature^ — gires rise to difficulties 
tiiat afford an irresistible temptatioii to sciiolars irlio are learned men witlioiit being 
poets, and rrlio loTe to Mcle what is obscime in the still deeper darkness of paraphrase and 
commentary. 

AUTHOBITIES. 

The first recognition of BraJ. Bhakha as a distinct dialect with which I am 
acquainted is Lailii LSFs grammar mentioned below, whicli was piiblisheci in 1811* 
The early Jesnit Missionaries do not seem to hare been ac€|iiainted with it, nor is it 
mentioned in old collections of langnage-specimens such as the Spmchmemter. In the' 
following list I mention, only those grammars and other aids to the student which deal 
directly with the dialect. Bull information regarding other works in Braj Bhakha 
will be found in the general bibliography of Western Hindi. 

The only translation of the Scriptures into Braj Bhakha with which I am 
acquainted is the ^ BruJ ' Tersion of the New Testament by tlie Seranipore Missionaries' 
(Carey and Chamberlain, 1818 — 1833). 

GRAMMARS, DICTIOKAEIES, AND READING-BOOKS. 

JiAlW IiIJj,— G eneral prmciples of Inflection and Con^iAgaiiou m the Bmj or the Language spoken 

in the country of Bruj^ in the District of Goaliyur, in ike Domintom of the Raja of Blmripoor^ as 
also in the extensive countries of Bueswara^ Bhuimimn Unter Bed, and Bco 7 idelMmnd, Gompased 
by Shree LuUoo Lai Kuh} BJmkfla Moonsheein the College of Fort William, Oalcatta, 1811. 

GlECijr DE Tasst , — Anecdote relative au Bmj Bhakha, traduite de T Mimloustani, Jottrnal Asmtique, xi 
.. (1827), p. 29S. 

GiECiisf DE TassTj — Budiments de la Ia7igm Hmdoui, Paris, 1S47. ' 

Gakcik DB Tasst, — 3%ndi Sindid Mufiiakhabat, GhrestomatJiie Miudie et Bindtiie d V usage des HUrmm 
I^cole spiciale des Longues Orientates Vivanies pri's la Bihl lOtlieque Xatio iFe, Paris, 13#. 

^ de Kaliyug on de VAge du Fer, par Wuchnu Dds, tradidt de rEiudoui 

. Journal Asiafiqtie, iy. xix (1S52), p. 551. 

Peige, W.’, — Seleciimis, Hindee and Mindoosiame, to which are jireflxed the rudiments of Win dee and Bru) 
ShaM& Grammar, Calcutta, 1827 ; Snd Editioa, 1S80. 

BaleAKTTHE, J. B,,^Mmdi and Braj BkahM Grammar. London, 1833 ; Snd Edition, o., 1368, 

Badmkttse, J. Wj^Grammar of the Minchistmii Language, with hrief Felices cf the Braj and Dakkam 
dialects. London, 1842, 

Bate, J. D., — A Dictionary of the Siniee Language. Benares, 1875. Contains many Braj BEakna forms* 

Kellogg, Ret. S. H., D.D., LL.D., — A Grammar of the Windi Language, in which are treated the 

High Hindi, Braj, with copious pJiihlogical Foies, 1st edition, 1376 ; 2nd 

edition, London. 1893. 

* Aeya/— H twdi Grammar in Hindi and BngMsh, in which is treated the Braj Diahet ictih illmtratwns 
from the Eamiii; hy Arya, Benares. No date. 
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A skeleton grammar of tlie BraJ Bliaklia dialect is giyen below. In writing it, I 

have presumed that the reader is acquainted with the prin- 
Grammar. standard Hindostani. The follovring additional 

information will be found of use. Bor the sake of completeness much is a repetition of 
matter in the preceding pages. 

In many parts of the Braj Bhakha area, especially to the east and south-east, near 
the Bhadauri country, the letter r when it precedes a consonant is often elided, and the 
following consonant is then doubled. Examples are maddu for mard, a man ; majjdu, 
for mar-jdu, die (imperative) ; for marat-lM, I am dying ; nauhonnu-su, for 

miuVranu-s^, to the servants (after a verb of saying). In Aligarh we meet a. similar 
elision of / in hhed dayau, for hhej dayau, he sent. 

The sound of the letter w is very indefinite. It is often pronounced as h. Thus, 
the word for ‘ he ’ is as often ho as wo. The true sound is really something between the 
two letters. The letter w often becomes m, especially after a long vowel. Examples are 
maha (or hha) for waha, there ; chardmatu-ai, is grazing ; dmatu-ai, is coming ; mandman, 
to celebrate ; jdmd, they may go ; romati, she (was) weeping ; hdman, fifty-two. 

Aspirates are very loosely dealt with. They are quite frequently dropped in the 
verb substantive. Thus, in Aligarh, we have, I am ; e, thou art, he is ; d, we are, 
they are ; au, you are ; 5, he was. So, we have hdt for hath, a hand. II is moved in its 
position in hha, for waha, there ; hhaut, for bahut, much ; and hulaph, for qwfl, a bolt. 

In Aligarh, we have hy changed to ch in chd, for hyd, why. 

Except in the Braj Mandal and the adjacent country, the diphthong au, which is 
so characteristic of Braj Bhakha, is very commonly changed to o. In fact, over the 
whole area these two letters may be looked upon as mutually convertible. Thus, 
chalyau or chalyb, he went. 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact that in Braj Bhakha, strong mascu- 
line adjectives (including genitives and participles) of a-bases, end in mi, as in 5 
good ; ghar-lcau, of the house ; chalyau, gone. In the Braj of the Braj Mandal, and of 
the country to its north and east, this is not the case with substantives. These end in d, 
as in Hindostani. Substantives end in au or b only in the south country bordering on 
Bajputana. In the same part of the country, these substantives form their oblique singulars 
in d, and their oblique plurals in d, and we meet sporadic instances of this further 
north. Thus, even in Muttra, we find pacMe, after a few days, in which 

■diviM is used instead of the regular Braj Bhakha iotm dinan. These oblique forms in d 
and a are no doubt due to the influence of Bajasthani. Generally these nouns have 
their singular obhque form and their nominative plural in ai or e, and their oblique 
plurals in an or a/ni. Thus, ghord, a horse ; ghbrai-kau ox ghbre-Icau, of a horse ; ghorai 
ox ghbre, hoxsGs; ghbran-hau ox ghbrani-kau, of hoxses. There is one important group 
of exceptions. Nouns of relationship, even when their nominatives end in have the 
Bajasthani oblique forms everywhere. Thus in Muttra we have do eMom (not 
cAMro), two sons ; again, ZoA®ro by the younger son. 

The letter e added to a noun gives the force of the indefinite article (compare the 
Persian idiom). Thus, ycjwe-Aaw, of a certain man ; (Muttra), a servant. 
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There is the usual locatiye iu e, which is found all over northern India, as in ghare, 
in a house. There is also an instrumental in d or §, as in bhuJchd or Miikhu, (I die) of 
hunger. 

The postposition of the case of the agent is usually ne or Occasionally Tve meet 
the form nu, as in tum-nu tnak^mdtii karl-e (Aligarh), you have given a feast. This 
postposition is the origin of another instrumental case in n, ni, or nu, according to local- 
ity. Thus, hliukhan, hMikhani, or hJiukhmm, by hunger. This instrumental in a7i has 
become confused with the oblique plural in an, whicli has an altogether different deriva- 
tion, and hence an i or a u is often suffixed to this oblique plural form which has no 
business to be there. Thus, besides ghoran, we have ghdfani, and besides gliaran, we 
have gJiaranu. Similarly we meet onajurami-kau, of servants; kamerenu-k^, to workers, 
and many other such forms. 

Now and then we meet with instances of other old case forms, such are t'djai 
(Aligarh), the accusative-dative of rdjd, a king. So we have the termination ii added 
to the nominative of weak a-bases, as in gharu for gJmr, a house. Indeed, this 
termination is often used in the oblique cases as well, where, however, its derivation is 
different. 

There are several instances of the survival of the neuter gender. These have been 
dealt with ante on p. 72, and need not be again discussed. 

Adjectives which end in au often follow, in the south, the example of the past 
participle, and insert a y. Thus, dchhyau, good ; nvei'yavj, my ; tihdryau, your. 

The accusative-dative of the personal pronouns often takes the forms moe, toe, and 
wde, in different varieties of spelling. The final e of these forms is very loosely attached 
to the base, so that, when emphatic particles are added they are inserted between the 
two. Thus, rno-u-e, me also. In Aligarh and East Agra there is a peculiar form of 
the personal pronoun of the third person, viz., gu or gwa, he, that ; oblique singular gwd. 
Nominative plural gice ; oblique plmal gum. Connected with it is gwa or ngwd, there. 
Another demonstrative pronoun which we meet is nearly the same in form as the relative 
pronoun. In Aligarh and the east it takes the form y?’, and means ‘this.’ To the south 
it takes the form ye, and means ‘ that.’ Similarly we have words like yha meaning 
‘here’ or ‘there,’ according to locality, and yaS, the equivalent of faS, then, besides 
meaning ‘ when. ’ 

I have already mentioned the way in which, in some localities, the initial h of the 
auxiliary verb is dropped. Here I may also draw attention to the following forms 
found in the Doab. am not. Mai is used for hwai, having been, and hatii-e, a 

nearly pure Kanauji form, for ‘ he is.’ In the definite present, when the h of the 
verb substantive is elided, the latter is sometimes combined with the present participle, 
as in rnarHm, for marat-h^, I am dying. This may be further contracted in the east to 
matt¥. 

The tense which in ordinary Hindbstani is commonly used in the sense of a present 
conjunctive is, in Braj Bhakha, quite commonly employed in its original meaning as a 
simple present. Thus, waraS, I strike, as well as ‘I may strike.’ When the verb 
substantive is appended to this tense,' we get another form of the definite present, as in 
I am striking. 
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Another method of making a definite present and an imperfect is to take a verbal 
noun in ai or e, and to append to it the appropriate auxiliary. Tims, mdrai-haw or 
mdre-hau, I am striking : mdrai-hcm, or mdre-hau, I was striking. The mdrai remains 
unchanged through all numbers and jiersons. 

Attention has been drawn, on pp. 69 and ff., to the fact that the y of the past parti- 
ciple is commonly dropped in the east, as we approach Kanauji. 

As regards idiom we hare to note that the agent case is often used with the past 
tenses of intransitive verbs. Thus (Muttra), IdJfre betd-ne ohalyau, the jomxger son 
went away. This is, of course, quite contrary to the use of standard Hindostani, but is 
justified by the practice of Sanskrit. The verb is to be considered as impersonal, and 
the above sentence is literally, ‘ it was gone by the younger son. ’ In Sanskrit it would 
be laghmid jmtrena ehalitam. 

Note also how the past tense of verbs of saying and the like is put in the feminine, 
to agree with bat understood. Thus, haJil, he said, literally ‘ the word was said 
by him.’ 
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BEAJ •RffAT^TTA SKELETON GEAMMAE. 

I.— DECLBBTSION. 



■ — — i 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 


Strong. 

Weak. 

j 

Strong. 

Weak. 

Sing. 






Horn. 

^Mrd, a borse 

ghar, gharu, a bouse 

ndrl, a woman 

hat, a word 

Obi. 

i 

gTiord, gMre, ghorai 

ghar, gkaru 


71 art 

hat 

Plnr. 


' 




Kom. 

ghora, gliore, gMfai^ ghore, 
ghorai 

ghar, gJiaru 


ndrz, Tidriyd 

bdtai 

OM. 

ghorau, ghora, glioram, ghoran 

gliarau, gharam 
gJiaranu, 

*, gharan, 

fidriyau, ndriyani, 'fidriyan, 
fidrin 

hdtau, hdtani, hdfan 

Postpositions— 



( 


Agent, fie, fia% 



- 


Acc,-Dat., hu: h€, hau, hen, he 

Abl.-Insti\, sd, s^, ti, te 


Adjectives are as in ordinary Western Hindi, except that strong mas- 
' culine forms end in au, instead of d, witli an oblique form in at or i, 

and that tbe plui’al masculine ends in e, f , ai or ai. 

Qen., hau, obL masc., he ; fem., hi 

Loc.j mi, matj pat, lau 


1 




PBOWOirNS. 



I. 

Thou. 

■ 

He, that. 

THs. 

Wbo. 

That. 

Wbo ? 

Wbat? 

Sing. 








■ 

Nom, 

mat, hau, li? 

tu, tai, tai 

wo, wah, wuJi 

yah, yih 

jm,jaun 

so, taun ‘ 

ho.^ kau, hami 

kahd, hd 

ObL 

mo, muj, mold, 
mnhi 

to, tuj, toM, 
tuki 

wis, wd, wdJd 

' 

is, yd, ydhi 

ju,jd,jdhi 

tis, td, tdjd 

his, hd, hdhi 

hdhe 

Acc.- 

Dat. 

moM, TYmki, 
mdetmoy,mdt, 
mo 

told, iuM, toe, 
toy, ioi, to 

wdM, wde, 

way, wise 

ydjii, yde, ydy, 
ise 

jdhi, jde,jdy, 
jise 

tdhi, tde, fdy, 
Use 

hdhi, hde, hdy, 
hise 

... 

Gen. 

merau, meryau 

terati, teryau 

... 


jdsic 

tdsu 

... 

... 

Plur. 




■ ■ i 

- 




I^Tom. 

limn 

turn 

we, wai 

ye,yai 

jau 

so, te 

ho, kau 

■ ... 

■ ObL 

Acc,- 

Dat. 

ham, hamau, 
hamani, 
Jtaman 

1 hamdtt 

turn, tumhau 

tumhat 

uni, un, wnkau, 
wind, win, 

winhau 

unhat, winliat 

ini, in, 
inhau 

inhat, that 

jinhau 

jinhat 

tini, tifi, tinhaii 

tinhai . 

hint, kin, 

\ kinliau 

htTihat 


Gen. 

i 

Jiamdrau, 

hamdryau 

twmJidrau, 

1 tumTidryau, 
tiJidTav,, 

tUidryam \ 

— — 


... ■ , 



... 

... 


T— 


II,--CO]53’JirGrATIOK.---A, Auxiliary "Verbs and Verbs Substantive. 


Fastf I was. png. masc. haui ko ; fem. Id : plar, niasc. M or M : lem. Id, We also meet 
the Kananjl form hutau, Jmtl ; Imte, kutf. Neither of these changes for persiti. 


B. Active Verb.—Infinitive, mdmn, mSr^au or mdr*nau, ohl. mdi^^^iie or or mdribaK, or m^rihauj obi mdriM et to strike. 

For mdnbaui we have often mdr%au. 

Present Participle, mdmtu, mdrat^ striking. 

Past Participle, mdryau, struck. 

QonlvLU<±iYQ The final i in all these words (except is sometimes omitk-L 

Sometimes we find ke instead of hai. 


present, I am. 



Sing. 

■ Plur. 

1 


i hai 

2 

hai 

\ haw 

3 

! 

hai 

j had 

1 


Present Ihdicative or Subjunctive 

, I strike, or I may strike. 

Future, 

I shall strike. 


Sing. 

1 

Piur. 

Sing. 

1 . Plur. 

1 

mdraw, mdru 

mdrai, mdrahi 

mandhau, mdraihau, mdraugait, 
mdrUgaw 

mdHhiti, indraihad, mdratgai 

2 

mdrai, mdrahi 

mdrau, mdralm 

mdmhai, 7ndraihai, mdraigaw 

mdnhau, mdraihau, mdraugai 

3 

mdrai, mdrahi 

mdrai, mdrahi 

mdynhai, maraihai, mdraigaw 

mdnhai, maraihai, maradgm 


Imperative, mar, mdrahi, mdri, stiike thou; mdmu, strike ye ; mdriyb, mdriyai, mdrljai, be good enough to strike. 


Other tenses are formed on the analogy of Literary Hindi. See, however, Bon-owed Tense below. 


C. Irregular Verbs. These are,— 

honau, to become. Infinitive, Jionau or Imaihau; past participle, hlmyau (masc. ohl. Wiaysr or hhms ; fem. hhayl or hJmt ) ; conj. part., 
hmai, hwai^hai, etc. ; present, lhb§, etc. ; future, hwaiJia^, hUhau, Mug ait, etc. The rest is regular, except that the 2nd pL future 
may he/^eyf^y^s ind the past participle is occasionally 

Mnau, %ii give. Infinitive, denaJw or daihau; past participle, diyau or dagau (masc. oM. da0, da^-j fem. dayt or dat), or dtnhau tu* 
dtnm); pres. etc. ; ixduxe, daihau, deugau, eto. 

lenau, to take. Like denau, substituting Z for d-. 

to appoint. Past participle, (masc. ohl. 

to do. Infinitive, optionally hmaus i&t part., haryau, Myau, hmMtt or Mnaw ; conj. part., hai-Mi or ian-km\r future, 

karikau OT haihau, 

Janau, to go. 2 sist ga^au {miso. ohl or ffas r or gat). 

D. Passive.— Tkis is asually formed as in standard Hindi fey eompounding the past participle witliy5/!a». A passive is sometimes forme-i 

by adding jy to the root. Thus, he is being heaten. 

E. Borrowed Tense.— Bral Bhakha sometimes uses the Bajasthani method of forming a definite present, by adding the verb substantive 
to tbe simple present instead of tbe present participle. Thus, instead of mariau-iaS, etc., I am striking, we may have,- 


Sing. 

Plur. 

mdraudiau 

mdrai^hai 

indrai*hai 

i mdrau-haw 


B. Causal' Verb*:— !LhiS' h formed by adding dw for the cauasil and or "am for tbe 
double causal. Thus, ckaPmu, to go ; chaldm^mn, to cause to go ; eharwcktfimU or chal*- 
wdnau, to cause to hearse; to go. Sometimes is shortened to Thus, pmjdmt or 
fuPwai, he causes to be full. In the past participle, the final w is often omitted. Thus, 
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kanaU 


J UT. 


Kanauji takes its name from tke city of '!lisn 


tlxe river Ganges 

of tJ' 


Tliat city IS one 


Name of the Dfalect 

j- — * - 

name of Kanya-kubja (the Oanogyza of classica ^ 
literature as early as the Ramayana 


I 


and the ea^^^ ^ 


f^'ni-ukhabad. 

'■ XHM i„ l.Hiia: under % 

^^.n-iaidiN j i! IS rriihrnird in Sanskrit 


_ _ . , ‘ !'V, 

cMef city of Indil In the middle of the 5dr ceJ ’ ^ ^ ,• ||j.o hands of tlie 

hathor Rajputs. The fifth, monarch of this dy^ 'I*''’ d.uchaiiii, who i.s a prominent 

figure in the Rajput epic of Ohand Bardai, and i ^ ih'MU'ihod under 

the head of Bundeli. In 1193-94 Jaicliand i,. '**'■ , iisaJmans, 

and Kanauj became a portion of the Mnharnmae ^ niijHn oi India. 1 Iirongliout its 

history, the city also gave its name to its depends ^ u.n s .un t<> the Mirmunding district, 
and Kanauji therefore means, literally, the dialec o I h dhi kinroltnii <»i Kanauj. 

At the present day, Kananji is spoken in its sf jiindly in fho Doah districts of 

Wh.r. snoken Etawah and Farukha* ^ and, moi h uf tho ( hang^.s, in Shah- 

jahanpur. It is also . ^ Hporn and Hardoi, Imt in 

the latter district it is more oi' less mixed (accordi ’ to Jni‘alit^\ 1 u ilh {(m Anadiil dialect 
of Eastern Hindi spoken to its east, and in the for** *ut“r if kIioh.s signs of tho influonco not 
only of Awadhi, but of Bnndelx. Horth of Sh <*• •'il*jnli.nTijmr, in Pilihhit we also find 
Kanauji, hut here it is mixed with Braj Bliakha. 

Kanauji is bounded on the west and north-wt *‘^t by lira j Bhakhfi and oji tlio south 

by Bundeli. Both of ' "'v, like Kamiiiji, diiilMts of 

■Western Hindi. On tin vast nml lundh-enKt it has the 
Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi- 

The area over which Kananji is spoken is not largi; cjnc. imd nnar the borders it is 
varieties. inflnenced by neighbor * * dtig (iiahrtM. h, thv tract in which 

pnre Kanauji is spoker'* are tVw vanntimis. The only 

important one is that, north of the Ganges and in Caiu-n|K,re, i hero in a tendency to add 
a short i to a word ending in a consonant. Thi^n , f/d// fmase.), m,i dM -ivlin- b&M 
not Add, after. I have already said that in Cawni)-(»iiTe and HaninJ |he dfaWf iCmived’ 
This is speciaUy the case in Eastern Hardoi (in ihv Tahml uf Handila)' \vhero it is 

diffloult tosarwheto thelauguu^is Awadhior ^Ca.nnji, ti,.- i'., , 1 „, ca* a 

Cawnpore, and m that district, in the tract on the of fh,. i-,,., j- 

triet of Hamirpur, the language is so influenced by t Htu jhindrdi ifi ihn hit *”r 1 * 

it ha. a Bpedal uame of its own. Thto. or thelj^u “ 

a Brhari on the opposite (souten) bant of • tho 


under the head of Awadhi 

Number of Speakers. 


_p number of speaiw^m•H of Knnauii 

follows: — 


is reported to be as 


:■ .Karne of I>is triet. 

Parnkliabad • 

Etawak"^ . * 


Ntimlirr *if Mpmhm, 

7VJJM 


Cari»ia4 


« ofir 


imitrm 




...•y too im*U. 



KAyAjjji. 


8S 


Name o£ District. 

Hardoi Ces:cept Sandila) 
Shall jalianpur , . 

Piiibhit 


Brought forward 


Mixed dialects — 

CawDpore Kanauji 
Cawnpore Tirhari 
Hardoi (Sandila) 


Total 


Number of speakers. 
. I,063j500 

. 880,500 

. 825,000 

. 432,500 


1,090,000 

40,000 

150,000 


3,201,500 


1,280,000 

4,481,500 


Literature. 


As a literary language Kanauji lias been oversliaclowed by its more po’w^erfiii 

neighbour Braj Bhahha. The district in the Kanauji area 
which has produced the most famous axithors is Hardoi, 
where the towns of PSiani and Bilgram, especially the latter, were the homes of many 
distinguished writers. Most of these were Musalmans, and wrote in Arabic and Persian, 
but Hindu, and Muhammadan writers in the vernacular were not wanting. 

The town of Tikmapur or Tikwanpur is in the district oi Cawnpore. Here, in the 
middle of the 17th century, flourished four celebrated brothers, Chintamani Tripathi, 
Matiram Tripathi, Bhukhan Tripathi, and Nilkanth Tripathi. They were voluminous 
authors, and the reputation of their learning and poetic powers has survived to the 
present day. 

The only work dealing with Kananji which I have seen is Mr. Kellogg’s Hindi 
* Authorities grammar. The Serampore 'vl issionaries published a version 

* of the Kew Testament in Kananji in the year 1821. The 

dialect employed differs considerably from that illustrated in the following pages. 

.As elsewhere stated, Kananji differs but slightly from Braj Bhakha. It prefers the 

termination d to the aw of that dialect. 0, however, also 
occurs in some forms of Braj Bhakha. Both dialects are 
fond of adding « to the end of nouns which in ordinary Hindostani terminate in a con- 
sonant. Tins is, perhaps, more common in Kanaiiji, which also, north of the Ganges, 
sometimes puts i instead of w. 

With reference to the accompanying skeleton grammar of Kanauji the following 
additional facts may he noted ; — 

As in other dialects there is a tendency to drop li between two vowels. Thus, ‘ I 
will say ’ is Tcailiau for kaJiihau. 

Strong masculine tadbhava adjectives (including the genitive case and participles), 
which in Standard Hindi end in d, in Kanauji end in d. Thus, Hindi dhlUd, Kanauji 
chhoto, small. Strong masculine substantives, however, end in d, and this a is in some 
cases (mostly nouns of relationship) not changed to e in the oblique singular. Thus, 
larihd, a son ; larikd-kd (not larike-kd), of a son. 

Weak masculine tadhhavas, which in Hindi end in a silent consonant, in Kanauji 
optionally end in w. Thus, ffindi ghar, Kanauji ghar or gharu, a house. This termin- 
ation u is optionally retained in the oblique singular, as, gJiar~kd or gharw-kbi of a house. 

YOL. I-X, PAET I. 


Grammar. 


M 2 
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Kanauji takes its name from the city of Kanauj, which is situated on the bank of 

Name of the Dialect. Gauges in the modern district of Farukhabad. 

That city is one of the most ancient in India : under the 
name of Kanya-kubja (the Oanogyza of classical geography) it is celebrated in Sanskrit 
literature as early as the Kamayana and the earlier Arab geographers describe it as the 
chief city of India. In the middle of the 6th century A.D. it fell into the hands of the 
Rathor Rajputs. The fifth monarch of this dynasty was Jaichand, who is a prominent 
figure in the Rajput epic of Ohand Bardai, and in the Alha- tidal cycle described under 
the head of Bundeli. In 1193-94 Jaichand was defeated and slain by the Musalmans, 
and Kanauj became a portion of the Muhammadan Empire of India. Throughout its 
history, the city also gaye its name to its dependencies and to the surrounding district, 
and Kanauji therefore means, literally, the dialect of the old kingdom of Kanauj. 

At the present day, Kanauji is spoken in its greatest purity in the Boab districts of 
Where spoken. Etawah and Farukhabad, and, north of the Ganges, in Shah- 

jahanpur. It is also found in Cawnpore and Hardoi, but in 
the latter district it is more or less mixed (according to locality) with the Awadhi dialect 
of Eastern Hindi spoken to its east, and in the former it shows signs of the influence not 
only of Awadhi, but of Bundeli. Korth of Shahjahanpur, in Pilibhit we also find 
Kanauji, but here it is mixed with Braj Bhakha. 

Kanauji is bounded on the west and north-west by Braj Bhakha and on the south 

Language Boundaries. hy Buudeli. ^ Both of these are, like Kanauji, dialects of 

Hindi. On its east and north-east it has the 

Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hiindi. 

The area oyer which Kanauji is spoken is not a large one, and near the borders it is 
Varieties- influenced by neighbouring dialects. In the tract in which 

pure Kanauji is spoken there are few yariations. The only 

important one is that, north of the Ganges and in Cawnpore, there is a tendency to add 
a shoi-t i to a word ending in a consonant. Thus, deti (masc.), not def, giyino-; Mdi 
not had, after. I haye already said that in Cawnpore and Hardoi the dialect is mixed. 
This IS specially the case in Eastern Hardoi (in the Tahsil of Sandila), 'where it is 
difficulttosay whether the language is Awadhi or Kanauji. The same is the case in 
Cawnpore, and in that district, in the tract on the bank of the Jamna opposite the dis- 
trict of Hamirpur, the language is so influenced by the Bundeli of the latter district that 
it has a special name of its own, Tirhari, or the language of the riyer bank. There is also 

a Tirhari spoken on the opposite (southern) bank of the Jamna, which has been described 
under the head of Awadhi. , 

The number of speakers of Kanauji is reported to be as 
follows: — 

Kame of Distriet. 

Faraldiabad . 

Etawah^ , 


Number of Speakers. 


Number of speakers, 

712,500 

351,000 


Carried over 


1 , 063,500 


‘ Xnmber giren for Etawah is probably too email. 


KAKiJTJi. 


8S 


Kame of District. 

Hardoi (except Sandila) 
Siialijalianpiir . , 

Piiibliit 


Bronglit forward 


Mixed dialects — 

Cawnpore Kanaiiji 
Cawnpore Tirliari 
Hardoi (Sandila) 


Hninber of speakei‘3. 

• lj063,500 

. 880,500 

. 825,000 

. 482,500 

8,201,500 

• 1,090,000 

• 40,000 
150,000 


Total 


1,280,000 

4,481,500 


Literature. 


As a literary language Kanauji has been overshadowed by its more powerful 

neighbour BraJ Bhahha. The district in the Kanauji area 
which has produced the most famous authors is Hardoi, 
where the towns of BSiani and Bilgram, especially the latter, were the homes of many 
distinguished writers. Most of these were Musalmans, and wrote in Arabic and Persian, 
but Hindu and Muhammadan writers in the vernacular were not wanting. 

The town of Tikmapur or Tikwanpur is in the district of Cawnpore. Here, in the 
middle of the 17th century, flourished fom.' celebrated brothers, Ohintamani Tripathi, 
Matiram Tripathi, Bhukhan Tripathi, and Hilkanth Tripathi. They were voluminous 
authors, and the reputation of their learning and poetic powers has survived to the 
present day. 

The only work dealing with Kanauji which I have seen is Mr. Kellogg’s Hindi 
• Authorities grammar. The Serampore Missionaries published a version 

of the Kew Testament in Kanauji in the year 1821. The 
dialect employed differs considerably from that illustrated in the following pages. 

As elsewhere stated, Kanauji differs but slightly from Braj Bhakha. It prefers the 
_ termination 0 to the aw of that dialect. 0, however, also 

occurs in some forms of Braj Bhakha. Both dialects are 
fond of adding u to the end of nouns which in ordinary Hindostani terminate in a con- 
sonant. Tills is, perhaps, more common in Kanauji, which also, north of the Ganges, 
sometimes puts i instead, of w. 

With reference to the accompanying skeleton grammar of Kanauji the following 
additional facts may be noted : — 

As in other dialects there is a tendency to drop Ji between two vowels. Thus, ‘ I 
will say ’ is Jeaihau for hahihau. 

Strong masculine tadbhava adjectives (including the genitive case and participles), 
which in Standard Hindi end in d, in Kanauji end in 5. Thus, Hindi ehJiotdi Kanauji 
chhoto, small. Strong masculine substantives, however, end in d, and this a is in some 
cases (mostly nouns of relationship) not changed to e in the oblique singular. Thus, 
larihdi a son ; larikd-hd (not laHM-ho), of a son. 

Weak masculine tadbhavas, which in Hindi end in a silent consonant, in Kanauji 
optionally end in u. Thus, Hindi gJiar, Kanauji ghar or gJiaru, a house. This termin- 
ation u is optionally retained in the oblique singular, as, gJiar~Jeo or gharu-kd, of a house. 
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As regards Demonstratire Pronouns, these are, in Standard Hindi, wah and yah, and 
in PundeH, Id and jd. Kanauji fluctuates between the two forms. We have wahu as 
well as hau, he, that, and yahu as well as jau, this. 

We sometimes find the past tense of a neuter verb used impersonally with the subject 
in the agent case. Thus, lariha-ne chald-gad, by the son it was gone away, i.e., the son 
went away. This is, of course, opposed to the rules of Standard Hindi. Note how verbs 
of saying, asking, etc., are used in feminine of the past tense, agreeing with hat under- 
stood. Thus, iis-ne hahl, he said ; us-ne piichhl, he asked. 

The past tenses of dena, lend and jdnd are, as in Bundeli, dad, lad, gad. The past 
tense of the verb substantive is rahd, hatd, or thd. In Bundeli it is raho, hatd, or td, and 
in Braj Bhakha, rahau, hutau, or hau. 



I.— BECLEHSIOlf.-- 


KANAFJI SKELETON SEAMMAE, 


1 Masculine. ! 

1 _ i 

Pemmine. 

1 Strong. 

Weak. 

Strong. ; W&k* 

Sing. f 

Norn. j gMrd, a horse 

Obi. } gJidfd, gMre 

Fhx. 1 

Nona. i gJiord, ghdre 

Obi. 1 gJidmn 

gkar or gharu, a house. 

gJiar, gharu* 

ghar, gharu, 

gharan, gharmi* gharanu* 

■Ml*!, a woman ' Ssa/, awerd. 

ndrl lat 

ndrt , lati. 

'i 

ndnn { hdian. 

Postpositioiis— 

Agent, ne^ 

Acc.-Bat., ho, ha* 

Abl.-Instr., se, sett, san, ti, te, han, har-^he* 

Gen., ho (obL he) ; fem. ht* 

lioc., mi, mat, md, mS, par, Id. I 

To form the plural, hwdr ox Iiwdni is sometimes added lo both nouns ano 

pronouns. 

The oblique pluinl is sometimes used in the sense of the singular. Thus, 
jddd ddman-^ho, of great value. We sometimes meet an instrumental 
singular in f or an, as in hhmkhi or bhmkkau, by hunger, and a 
locative in e, as gkare, in a house. 

Adjectives as in ordinary Hindi, except that strong masculine forms end in 

0 instead of d. 


PK025'0ITKS, 



I, 

Thou. 

He, that. 

This. 

Who. 

That. 

j Whop 

What P 

Anyone. 

Sing. 

Ncm. 

mat 

tu 

wahu, tcuM, 

yahu, yihu, 

Jaun,jamm, 

iaun,taunu^ ' 

' hauuy 

hahdf hd 

hdut irdi. 

Obi. 

mo 

to 

uhi, hau, 
hahu 

uhi, hahi, 

ihu, yau,jau, 
jahu 
%hiy yd 

jehi,jd 

so j 

tehi, td 1 

ha-uuWf ho 

heM, hd 

1 

1 hdhl i 

hau-mm, 

hamnau, hum* 

.Acc.- 

Dat. 

mohi 

iohi 

tod 

use, usai 

ise, tsai 

jisd,jisai 

I 1 

j 

iise, tisai | 

hise, hisai j 

; 

1 . ‘ 

Gen. 

^Jiero 

tiro 


««. 

... 

... 1 

1 

•«« 

... 

Flui\ 

Norn. 

ham 

turn 

we, wai, he 

je,jai 

Jaun,Jo 

I 

^0 I 

I 

kd j 


... 

Obi. 

ham 

turn 

un, unhd 

in, mho 

Jin,JinhS 

tin, iinhS j hin j 

« 

... 

Acc.- 

Dat. 

hame. 

fumhe, 

unhe, unhat 

inhi, inhat 

jiiihe. 

tinhe, 1 

hifihi, 



Gen. 

hamat 

hamdrd 

iumhat 

tumhdro 

... 

... 

jinhat 

iinhat I 

> 

i 

Mnhai 




To any of tliese plurals ‘kwar or hwdT^u may be ad^ed. Tims, ham--hwdr^ we. 
* AnytMng * is Jcachhu or huchho, indeclinable. * 

In tbe personal prononns, tbe plural is often used in tbe sense of tbe singolar. 
Tbe Beflexive Pronoun is dp ox dpUt genitive apun, apanu, or ap*m* 

II.— C0irJIJaATI0353', A. AuxiHar^ Verbs, and Verbs Snbstantive- 
JPresent^lom, 



Sing. 

Plur. 

I' ' 

h‘§ 

hat, km~ge 

2 

hai, hai^gd 

hd, hd*gd 

S' 

hai, hai-gd 

hat, hat^ge 


Postal was. Tho or hai% fem. tM or Plur., tM or fern. iM or hii%. Cl? 
raho, etc,, like mdrd, below. 

B. Active Verb- 

Infinitive, — mdmnimdram-t ot mdiibd {ohl* Mddhd\ to ntiVsB* 

Present Participle,: — or striking. 

Past Participle, — md/*d,struch 

Conjunctive Participle, — i«a/***I*e or iMri-itf, Imring strM 


Present Indicatwe and^ S'uhjmictive^ I strike or I may strike. 


Future, I snail strike. 


1 

" Sing. 

I Plur. 

■ Sing. ■ 

; Plur, 


1 1 

mdrd, mdru 

mdtl 

' mdrihau, mdriho, mdrihu, nmrdgd •; mSriiat, mdflfe* 


2 

mare \ 

\ 

mdro 

! fndrihai, mdrego 

; mdnhd, 


8 

j" ' j 

I mare i 

1 ■ ! 

mdri 

: mdrikai, ?Mml§d 

\ mdrdhat, mdt^gi* 



imperative,— sing. ; plur. respectful, 'Other tenses art^ formed on tbe analogy of BraJ BbikH Buhstkutmgi 

for cxM in masculine terminations. 


C. Irregular Verbs. These are,— 

Mn, to become. Past participle, or Mad, Other forms r^kr. 

din, to give, and len, to take. »Past participles, dad and im, Other forms regokr. 

— - . ‘ •-'I- .X 
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BUNDElT or BUNDELKHANPI. 

As its name iniplisSj Bundclkliandi is the language of Buudelkhaud. Buudeli 

signifies the language spoken by the Bundelas, who are the 

Area in which spoken. principal inhabitants of that country. According to the 

Gazetteer of India, Bundelkhand is the tract ‘lying between the river Jamna on the 
north, the Chambal on the north and west, the Jabalpur and Saugor Divisions of 
the Central Provinces on the south, and Eewa or Baghelkhand and the Mirzapur Hills- 
on the south and east.’ Politically this area includes the British districts of Banda, 
Hamirpur, Jalaun, and Jhansi; so much of the Gwalior Agency of Central India 
as consists of the home districts of the State of Gwalior, the whole of the Bundelkhand 
Agency, and a small portion on the west side of the Baghelkhand Agency. The 
area in which Bundeli is spoken does not altogether coincide with this definition. In 
the first place the dialects spoken in the district of Banda are not Bundeli. They are 
Broken forms of the Bagheli dialect of Eastern Hindi, and have been described under 
that language.^ The Eiver Chambal forms the northern and w'estern boundary of the 
State of Gwalior. On the north, Bundeli not only extends to that river but crosses it 
into the districts of Agra, Mainpuri, and Etawah, being spoken in the southern portions, 
of each. On the west, it does not extend to the Chambal, the languages spoken in the- 
western portion of Gwalior being Braj Bhakha, and various forms of Eajasthani. On 
the south it extends far beyond the nominal boundaries of Bundelkhand. It is spoken 
not only in the districts of Saugor and Damoh and in the eastern portions of Bhopal, 
all of which, like the south of the Bundelkhand Agency, lie on tlie Vindhyan plateau, 
but is the vernacular of the districts of Narsinghpm’ and Hoshangabad which lie in the 
Narbada VaUey, and, still further south, on the Satpura plateau, of the district of Seoni. 
On the same plateau it is spoken in a broken form by the Lodhis of Balaghat and over- 
the centre of the district of Chhindwara, and a large number of its speakers have even 
found their way into the great Nagpur plain and are heard speaking a mongrel patois in 
the district of Nagpm-, the proper vernacular of which is Marathi. We may say 
roughly that it is spoken by nearly seven millions of people, and over an area of 
nineteen thousand square miles. 

Bundeli is bounded on the east by the Bagheli dialect of Eastern Hindi ; on the 

north and north-west by the closely related Kanauji and 
Braj Bhakha dialects of Western Hindi, and, in Hamirpur, 
by the Tirhaii form of Bagheli spoken on the south bank of the Jamna ; on the south- 
west by various dialects of Eajasthani, the most important of which is M alwi ; and on the 
south by Marathi. It merges gradually, without any distinct boundary line, through 
some mixed dialects into Eastern Hindi, Kanauji, Braj Bhakha and Eajasthani, but 
there is no merging into Marathi, although there are some broken dialects which are 
mechanical mixtures of the two languages. 

.Bundeli is, on the whole, a very homogeneous form of speech. There is one 
varieties. Uniform type current over the greater part of the area in 

which it is heard. Natives, who are very quick to notice- 


Language Bou ndaries. 


" See Vol. VI, pp. 142 and ff. 
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sligM variations of dialect, maintain that there are tvo or three suh-dialects to vhich 
they have given special names, but the differences are only very unimportant local peculia- 
rities. There are, however, towards the north of the Bundeli tract some intermediate 
forms of speech which deserve notice, and there are also the broken dialects of the south. 
The varieties of the standard Bundeli which are recognised by natives are called Pawfiri, 
liodhanti or Eathora, and Khatola. Pawari is the dialect used in the north-east of the State 
of Gwalior, and in Batia and its neighbourhood, where the Pawar Rajputs are numerous. 
Lodhanti or Eathora is the dialect spoken in the Rath Pargana of Hamirpur, and the 
neighbouring portion of Jalaun, where the Lodhis are in a majority. In the heart of the 
Hamirpur district, and adjoining the Rath Pargana, lie the Bawan Chaurasi Pargana of 
the Charkhari State, the Sarila State, and the Jigni Jagir, all falling politicaRy under the 
Bundelkhand Agency. The same dialect is also spoken in them. Khatola is the form 
of Bundeli spoken in the south-east of the Bundelkhand Agency and in the neighboring 
part of Baghelkhand, i.e., in the Panna State and its neighbourhood. The same form of 
speech is also found in the adjoining district of Damoh in the Central Provinces. j' 
The mixed dialects are Banaphari, Kundri, Nibhatta, on the east, shading off into,': 
Eastern Hindi, and Bhadauii, on the west, shading off into Braj Bhakha. Of these 
Banaphari is the most important. It is spoken in the south-east of the Hamirpur 
district, and in the north-centre and east of the Bundelkhand Agency. Here the 
Banaphar Rajputs are strong, and an epic cycle celebrating then* deeds, and composed in 
their language, is famous aU over northern India. The Banaphari sub-dialect varies 
somewhat from place to place, that of Hamirpur being so full of Bagheli idioms that 
I have been compelled to describe it under that language {ante, Yol. VI, pp, 155 and ff.). 
That of the Bundelkhand Agency though borrowing freely from Bagheli ^ in the main 
Bundeli, and is dealt with here.^ Rundri is spoken on both banks of the river Ren, 
which separates the district of Banda from Hamirpur. The Rundri on the Banda side 
of the river is based on Bagheli, and has been described under that language (awfe, 
Yol. VI, pp. 152 and ff.). That on the Hamirpur side is a mixed language, but its basis 
is Bundeli, and therefore it is described in the following pages. Along the north side of 
the Hamirpur district, on the south bank of the Jamna, there is a narrow strip of 
oountry in which Tirhari, a mixed dialect based on Bagheli, is spoken. It has been 
described ante, Yol. YI, jpp. 132 and ff. This Tirhari goes on into the district of Jalaun, 
where it gradually merges into the standard Bundeli of the district through a form of 
Bundeli known as Mbhatta. Bhadauri or Towargarlii is properly speaking the dialect 
spoken in Bhadawar and Towargarh, on the banks of the Chambal where it separates the 
Gwalior State from Etawah and Agra. Gn the north side of the river we find it in the 
country near the Chambal belonging to these two districts and to Mainpuri. In Gwalior 
it extends right down the whole centre of the home districts of the State, having Braj 
Bhakha and Rajasthani to its west, and on its east, to the north Pawari (already 
described) and further south ordinary standard Bundeli. Standard Bundeli itself, which 
is recognised by natives as not being Pawari, Lodhanti, or Rhatbla, is siDoken in the rest 
of the districts of J alaun and Hamirpur and of the Bundelkhand Agency, in Jhansi and 
Saugor, together with the portions of Gwalior and Bhopal immediately to their east, and 
in Seoni, Rarsingpur, and Hoshangabad, 


I A fall account of BanSpliari will be found on pp. 481 and fF., fast. 
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The broken dialects of the south are not like the mixed ones of the north, as they 
are not intermediate links each between two neighbouring languages. The two 
languages in each case are there, hut as the members of each pair are not closely 
connected, they do not merge into each other. There is, instead, a broken patois which 
is a purely mechanical mixture of the two forms of speech. The speakers, who are 
familiar with both, sometimes use the idioms of one and sometimes of the other, and 
usually show so strict impartiality that in one sentence they will use the one for express- 
ing a particular idea, and in the next will emj)loy the other for expressing it over 
again. These broken dialects are Lodhi, Koshti, Kumhhari and Nagpuri ‘ Hindi,’ 
which are Bundeli mainly mixed with Marathi, and the Bundeli of central Chhindwara 
which is mixed with ordinary Hindostani. Lddhi is sjroken by the members of the 
Lodhi tribe who have settled in Balaghat (compare the Lodhanti Bundeli of the north), 
and Kbshti by Kbshtis in Chhindwara, Chanda, and Bhandara. Kumbhari is spoken by 
the Kumbhars of Chhindwara and Buldana. Nagpuri ‘Hindi ’ is the so-called ‘Hindi’ 
of the district of Nagpur, 


Number of Speakers. 


The following figures show the estimated number of speak- 
ers of the various forms of Bundeli. They are based on the 
census of 1891 ; — 


Kame of Dialect. 

Standard , 

Where spoken. 

• Jhansi . • . . . 

Jalaun . . • , , 

Hamirpur . , ,, 

South-east Gwalior • , , 

East Bhopal • . , , 

Orchha, etc. . • . . 

Saxigor . . . , , 

Narainghpui' . . . . 

Seooi . » • , , 

Hoahangabad * ♦ , , 

Number of apcakeru. 

679,700 

360.129 

384.000 

200.000 

67,000 

388,400 

582,500 

363.000 

195.000 

300.000 


Total Standard 

. 3,519,729 

Pawari 

t iforih-east Gwalior • 

Batia, etc. , , 

150,000 

203,500 


Total Pawari 

353, 500’ 

Lodhanti or Eathora 

. Hamirpur . 

Charkharij etc., in Hamirpur 

Jalaun , . 

• • • * 

98,000 

39,500 

8,000 


Total Lodhanti or Rathdra 

145,500 

Khatola 

. Parma, etc, 

Bamoh . ■ 

» * 

569,200 

322,000 


Total for Khatola 

■ . . 891,200 


Total for all varieties of Standard Bundeli 
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Name o£ Dialeci, 


Where spoken. Ntiir.her of speakers. 

Brosglit forward 


Mixed dialects of tlie E'ortii-east— 

Banapliarl . , . ISforth-east Bandelkhand .• . * 245,400 

West Baghelkhand .... 90,000 

(Hamirpnr, not included in the total . 5,000) 


4 . 909.920 


Total Banaphari 


Knndrl 

Mbhatta 


Hamirpnr • 
J alann 


335,400 

11,000 

10,200 


Total mixed dialects of the North 
Mixed dialect of the North-west — 

Bhadanri or Towargarhi . Gwalior . . . . . . . . 1,000,000 

Agra . . , , . . • „ • 250,000 

Mainpari ..... , 8,000 

Etawah ........ 55,000 


356 , 600 ' 


Total Bhadann 


Broken dialects of the South — 


1,313,000- 


LodM . 

. Balagbat 

• 

• 

. 

. 



1S.600 

CKIiindwara Bundeli 

. Giiliindwara 




, 



145,500 

Koslitl Dialects 

• . * • 


• 

• 

• 

• 


14,692 

Knmbhar Dialects 

• • • %■ 

• 


• 

• 

• 


4,980 

N%piiri ‘ Hindi ’ 

. Nagpur ♦ 

. 

. 

• 




105,900 


Total broken dialects of the South 
Total of all forms of Bnndeli 


289,672* 

6,869,201 


Literature. 


Bundeli lias a large literature. There is in the first place the well-known epic cycle 

about Alha and tidal, still sung all over northern India, ani 
preserved by hards in the Banaphari dialect. These heroes, 
lived in the latter half of the twelfth century A. D. and their exploits have been the 
subject of verse ever since. The poet Chand Bardai, who according to tradition was 
their contemporary, devoted a whole canto of his famous epic to Prithiraj’s wars with 
the State of Mahoba, whose champions they were. Pormal Bundeli literature, of the 
kind which the learned of India delight in, dates from at least the time of the Emperor 
Akbar. Kesah Das, the founder of vernacular rhetoric, was a native of the State of 
Orchha, and served as an ambassador from Indrajit Singh, its king, to that monarch 
He flourished at the end of the sixteenth century, and his works are to’ the present day 
the acknowledged standard of poetical criticism for the whole of Hindostan. Prom his 
time Bundelkhand has produced a long series of writers on poetics. Prom it have sprung 
many masters whose works are admitted authorities on the art of criticism. Perhaps the 
two best known are Padmakar Bhatt of Banda and Paj’n^ of Panna, both of whom 
flourished in the early part of the nineteenth century. All these could tell how poetry 
should be written, hut noue of them were great original poets themselves. The school of 
Bundelkhand shone in analysis rather than in composition. The only original writers of 
importance were Pran-nath and Lai Kabi, both of whom attended the court of Chhattarsal 
of Panna in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. Pran-na,th was a jeligious 
reformer' who attempted to combine Hinduism with Muhammadanism. He was a 

voi. IS, PART I. 
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m 0 . 


aous utlior, and wrote in a curious language, which, like his doctrine, was a 
■ ind o; India and Islam. While the . grammatical structure of his language is 


I har^,j,,verna ;ular, the vocabulary is mainly supplied from Persian and Arabic. Lai 
hah0^ rrote uhe Ghhatra Praka^, an account of the life of his patron Ohhattarsal and of 
iT ^er Champati Pay. It is noteworthy as one of the few original historical works 
wife, 1 ^ by an Indian for Indians. 

X' EITIBS 

in. 5 3H, Major R., on, and a short Vocabulary of the Ilinduvee Dialect of Bundelhhand, 

,,, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. sii, 1843, pp. 1086 and ft. Contains a short 

gi'ammar and a full yocabulary. 

:h, Y. a., — Fopular Songs of the Samirpur District in Bundelhhand, N, IF. P. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Yol. xliy, 1875, Pt. I, pp. 389 and jE. 

?H, Y. A., — Fopular Songs of the Samirpur District in Bundelhhand, N. W. P. Ko. IL ib., Yol. xly, 
1876, Pt.I,pp. 279 and E 


iC? *' sides the above, Mr. Vincent Smith has most kindly placed at my disposal a 
plural ,«^ript collection of Bundeli popular songs and a series of notes on the grammar 
nouns •ialect which have been freely utilised in the following pages, 
nom. elsewhere in Hindostan, both the Nagari character and its congener, the 
in iy^ ffritten Character. Kaithi character, are used in writing Bundeli. 

nine 3rt >ndeli has several words in its vocabulary which are not met with in ordinary 
plural i« dictionaries. Some of these will be found in the specimens 

of the-ifll and in the standard List of Words and Sentences. In addi- 

ive the following from the Bundelkhand Gazetteer : — 

Bdbd, hare habd, a paternal grandfather. 

Ddl, a grandmother. 

'Dd,dd, hhdu, hhaiyd, hdpu, a father. 

IDldi, aiyd, mdl, a mother, 
a paternal uncle. 

KaMhl, an aunt, the wife of a dudd. 

’Bh.myd, dad, dddd, ndnd, an elder brother. 

'Blidbhl, bhaujt, an elder brother’s wife. 

LaAw, a younger brother’s wife. 
Dul%an,lagdi,'maliarvyd,basahi,jurud,gotdnl,i)i,'w^&. 

Dldl, a sister. 

Bitiyd, bviiyd, cKhauim, a daughter. 

,, 'Ijdld, dddui chhaund, bdd, Sb son. 

Piiwwa, &moa, a mother’s sister. 

Clfe a sister’s husband, 
the JPahun, ndt, a son-in-law. 
ahlati>i ; Sdr, sdro, a wife’s brother. 

i,, Saho, a father-in-law. 

isii Bhdnij, bJiaine, a sister” 8 son. 
after ..^ Garai, lotiyd, a Ibtd. 

--—..Gendu'wd, jhdri, hardrdyShlotd a, spont. 

Thariyd,,iTtdr,tdtlil, 2 i, s'slYer. 

SaBBbil a brass vessel for holding water. (Hindi 


frieadK, 
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Khord, k1icn''"tcd, khoriyd, heliyd, a cup. (H. kaford.) 

Kop’rl, a large brass plate. (H. pardt.) 

Chambu, a brass cup. (H. held.) 

KaV'sd, a brass rrater-pot. (H. gagarl.) 

Tamelfrd, a copper water-pot. 

Karahiyd, an iron pan. 

Gangal, an earthen Tessel. (H. kdrdddr gag'^rd.) 

JPdndabbdi a betel-box. , 

Sanarsl, tongs. (H. sar'‘si.) 

G-rammar. —It is hoped that the following sketch of Bundeli grammar will be 
found sufficient for understanding the specimens. 

Pronunciation.— When the rowels e ando are shortened, ther become i and n, 
respectirelr. Thus from beti, a daughter, we hare bitiyd, and from gJidro, a horse, 
glmr'^wd, not betiyd and ghor'^icd as in the more eastern languages. I hare no proof 
of the existence of the short rowels e and o in Bundeli, but it is probable that 
the short e occurs in words like katek, how many ? The diphthong ai is commonly 
confused with e, and aw with 5. Judging from the specimens e and o seem to be the 
most common pronunciations. Thus we find kelidi for kailiau, I will say ; jehe and also 
jaiJie, thou wilt go ; and dr, for aur, and. In the following grammatical notes, when there 
are authorities for both pronunciations, I shall write e and d respectirely, it being under- 
stood that when these letters form parts of terminations they can be also -^rritten ai and 
au respectirely. The ralue of other rowels is also fluctuating. Thus we find i substituted 
for a in birdbar, equal to, and the rowel a lengthened in rdyl, it, fern., remained. So 
also the word for the conjunction ‘ that ’ is indifferently written ki, kl and ke. 

As regards consonants the letter r is often substituted for r, as in pard, he fell, 
daur-ke, haring run, and ghur’^wd, a horse. In the word haklgat, truth, a g has been 
substituted for a A:. The most prominent f^iture, howerer, is the constant elision of 
a medial h. Thus, we hare kal or kayl, lovkahl, he said ; ran, for rahan, to remain ; 
kudhe-ke Idk, for kahdbe-ke Idik, fit to be (^lled ; paird ded, for pahird ded, clothe. 
When a long d precedes the 7i, a following a is changed to w, as in ohdut, for chdhat, 
wishing. MaM-ke, haring remained, becomes rei-ke. Other forms of the same rerb are 
raft-hat, they, fern., remain, and rad-id, he bad remained. In this connexion, note the 
form bhaut, for balmt, much. The letter y, as an initial, is unknown, its place being 
supplied by /. So, also, 6 is substituted for initial to. Thus, jo, for yaA, this, and fid for 
wah, that. 

Declension.— The use of long forms of nouns, usually in a diminutire or non - 
honorific sense, is rery common. Masculine long forms mostly end in tea, and feminine 
ones in yd. Thus, we hare both ghdrd and also, more commonly, ghuT^ted, a horse ; heft, 
and also biiiyd, a daughter. We also often meet redundant forms in aiva, as in bilaivd, 
a cat, and cAimtaa, a bird.^ > 


^ Theoretically, every Indo-Aryaa noan can have three forms, a short, a long, and a redundant. The short form may be 
either weak or strong. In eastern languages, such as Bihari, all four forms of one and the same noun are commonly found, 
but, so far as information is available, in the more w^tem dialects such instances have not been recorded, although they 
probably occur in the mouths of villagers. As an example of thrae different forms, I may quote from BihSri, — weak short 
form, ghor, a horse : strong short form, ghorS, a horse ; ilong form ghor*iiA, a horse ; redundant form, ghorautaS, a horse. 
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MasculinG tciidhhMck words/ which in Hindostani end in d, in Bnndeli usually end 
in 0. Thus, Hindostani, ghord, hut Bundeli, glidrd, a horse. The only exceptions which 
I have noted are some nouns of relationship, such as dacldd, a father ; mofd, a son ; 
kahkd, an uncle ; and long forms like ghur‘‘iod. 

The feminine often has m where standard<. Hindostani has in, as in teV‘nl, an oilman’s, 
wife, but Hindostani telin. So lim^Mnl, a harlot. 

The declension of nouns closely follows that of Hindostani. Masculine tadhhavas 
in 0 form their oblique form singular, and usually their nominative plural, in e. The 
oblique plural ends in an. We thus get the following forms of ghord, a horse. 

Singular. PluiniL 

Direct, ghord ' ghore. 

Obhque, ghdi'S ghdran. 

Other masculine nouns remain unchanged in the singular, and in the nominative 
plural, but form the obhque plural by adding an. This is the general rule, but some 

nouns in d form the nominative plural in a, or even in an. Thus, kinnd, a deer, 

nom. plur., hinnd ; Tcuftd,, a dog, nom. and ohl. plural, huttan. Peminine long forms 
in iyd form the nominative plural in iyU, and the oblique plural in iyan. Other femi- 
nine nouns form the nominative plural in d, or, if they end in in %, and the oblique 

plural in an or in. All feminine nouns .remain unchanged in the singular. Examples 

of these forms taken from the specimens are : — 

1 

Singular. Plural. 


Direct. 

Oblique. 

Direct. 

Oblique. 

Lord, younger 

Idre 

lore 

Idran. 

Laddd, a father 

daddd 

daddd 

daddan. 

Kn-harm, a bad action 

ku-Jearm 

ku-karm 

ku-karman. 

Chdhar, a servant 

chdkar 

chdkar 

ohdBran. 

Sar, a bull 

sar 

saran 

saran. 

Lahdiyd, a dweller 

rahdiyd 

rahdiyd 

rahdiyan. 

Nugarid, a finger 

nugarid 

nugarid 

nugarian. 

Swi'^Ttinl, a harlot 

hur^kini 

hur^kim 

hur’^kinin. 

Gaf^hl, a thump 

gaf'kl 

gaf’kt 

gafkin. 


Sometimes we meet ordinary Hindostani forms, as MtE, words ; ketid-he sang, .with 
friends •, pdd-mS, on feet. Note also the forms ghare, in a house ; bhuhhan-he mdre, 
through hunger. 

Cases are made as usual by postpositions. The following are the principal. The sign 
of the agent case is ne or ne. That of the accusative and dative is hd or hhd ; of the 
ablative se, sd, or sd ; and of the locative mai or mS. Lai or lane is ‘ for.’ The usual 
suffix of the genitive is hd ; obi. masc., Tee ; fern. dir. and obi., B. The termination 
hJid is also apparently sometimes used to form an oblique genitive, as in td-hJid flchhh 
after that. D^nless the words are mistake of the writer, as they probably are, we have 


^ A tadhliava word is one whick kas come down from tke ancieni Sanskrit, by a regular process of dcrelopment, tkrougk 
Prakrit, into tke modern Indo-Aryan languages. A tcdsaiHa ia one wkick has been borrowed in later times direct from 

Sanskrit to make up some real or fancied deficiency in the voiabulary. 
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Ill one case, ndch-Jce hdl sund, Le beard tLe sound of dancinsr, an oblique arenitive used 
instead of a direct one. Either he or siino must be wrong. 

Tadbhava adjectives in b change in the same way as the suffixes of the genitive. 
The oblique masculine ends in e, and their feminine, direct and oblique, in i. Thus, 
sab^ro, all ; obi. masc. sab°re ; fern. sa¥ri. 

The following are the forms of the two first personal pronouns ; — 


Singular. 

Nom. 

me, mi, ma%, I 

tM, tai, thou 

Agent 

mai--7ie 

iai-ne 

Gen. 

md-kb, merb, mbrb, mbnb 

tb-kb, terb, tbrb, torn 

Obi. 

mby, mbe, mb 

toy, toe, to 

Plural. 

Nom. 

ham 

turn 

Gen. 

ham-kb, hamdrb, hamdb 

tim-kb, tumdrb, tumdb 

Obi. 

ham 

turn 


‘ He ’ or ‘that ’ is bb ot S, ‘ she ’ is bd. The obi. sing, of both is bd, u, ® or M. ‘ To 
him ’ is bay or bde. The nom. plur. is he, and the obi. plur. is bin or nn. These are 
all the forms which are vouched for by the specimens. Others probably occur. 

‘This ’ and ‘ who ’ are bothyo (fern. /a), obi. sing. /», nom. plur. /a. No forms of 
the oblique plural occur in the specimens. ‘ This ’ is also e, with an oblique plural in. 

‘ Tour Honour ’ is dp, with a dative apan-hhb. ‘ Own ’ is ap’‘nb. All these geni- 
tives undergo the usual modifications. Thus, the feminine of merb is merl and of ap^nb, 
■ap'‘m. 

Kd, obi. hdye, is ‘what?’ Kbd, obi. hdd, anyone; haohhu, anything; hatek, 
Mtek or hai, how many ? 

C01TJU&AII02J. 


A— Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs SabstantiTe. i 

Present, ! am. Tost, I was 


SiN0: 

Plub. 

Sing. 




Masc. 

Fem. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

1 . hi, ait, or ate 

hi, ay 

hath, or to 

hath it 

hate, te 

hati, tl 

2 . he, dy 

ho, dw 

hath, to 

hath tl 

hate, te 

hatt, tl 

3. he, dy 

_ /W 

he, ay 

hatb, tb 

hath it 

hate, te 

ha^, tl 

Other forms are 

huhb, or 

h(M~gb, I wiE be ; 

hue, it may be ; bhab, 

fem. hhayl. 

masc. plur. bhaye, he became ; 

na'iya, I am not ; 

natyd, he is not, and so 

on ; bhai 

chaUye, ought not to become. 






B. Active Verbs.— to strihe. Infinitive and Verbal Noun mdran and 
4 ?;ar“ 6 o ;”obl. mdi^be; also mdrb. Present Participle, mdrat Past Participle, mdrb. 
Present I may strike. Future, !, shall strike. 


Sing. ' PIm- 

1 . mdrE tndri 

2 . mdre mdrb 

3 . mdre mare 


SiBg. 

mdrihB 

mdrihe 

mdrihe 


Phr. 

tndrihi 

mdrihb 

mdrihi 
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In. the future the vowe| a is often substituted throughout for i, thus, mai'^hd. 
Another form of the future is made by adding go to the present subjunctive. 
The go is liable to change for gender and number. Thus 


SlNGULAB. 


Plxjeal. 


MasG. 

First Person, mm^-go 


Fem. 

mdr^-gi 


Masc. 

mdrS-ge 


Fem. 

mdrB-g% 


and so on for the other persons. 

Present Definite, mmat-hd or mdrat-aw, I am striking. The auxiliary verb is 
commonly omitted, so that the present participle alone serves for all persons and 
both numbers. 

Imperfect, mdrat-hato, or mdrat-id, etc., I was striking. The auxiliary changes 
according to the gender and number of the subject. 

Imperative— This, is the same as the Present Subjunctive, excejjt that the second 
person singular is mar. 

Tenses formed from the Past Participle. — In the case of transitive verbs, these 
tenses are construed passively, exactly as in Hindostani, the subject being put in 
the case of the agent with ne. Thus, mai-ne mdrb, I struck ; max-ne mdro-tb, I had 
struck. 

Irregulax'ities. — Verbs whose roots end in d generally form the present participle in 
at^ Thus, going. Some, however, insert a «. Thus, wishing, coming. 

So also o'aut, remaining. Pen, to give, and len, to take, make det and let. 

The verb to do, makes its past participle regularly. Thus, hard. The past 

participle of den,io give, is dad ; of len, to take, lad ; andof to go, gad. In forming 
the feminine and- the plural these generally insert y. Thus, dayx> daye. Note that in 
the past tense, the verb to say, is always put in the feminine to agree with bat 
understood. Thus, hayi, or had, he said. Note in this connexion the phrase rdyi hd, 
literally, what remained ?, which is used as a |ind of expletive meaning ' thereupon.’ 

An example of a desiderative form is bhard he was mshing to fill. An 

example of an inceptive compound is x'onlagd, he began to remain. 

The conjunctive participle ends in he or hd. Thus, max' -he, or mdr-hd, having 
struck. 

The case of the agent is used with some laxity in the specimens. Thus, we have it 
used with intransitive verbs in bd-ne baithd, he sat ; bd-ne lagd, he began. In bd-ne 
chdut-td, he was wishing, we even have it used before a tense formed from the present 
participle. 
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Literary HindOstant. 

The first specimen is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in pure Theth 
Hindostani by the late ilahamahopadhyaya Pandit Sudhakara Dwivedi, P.A.ir. It is 
Capable of being tvritten in, and is perfectly legible in, both the Deva-nagari and the 
Persian characters. In order to show this, it is printed in both characters. 

Although in Theth Hindi it will be observed that it contains one or two foreign 
tvords, such as the Persian hcikhm'a, a share, and the Sanskrit jjgpa. sin. Such words 
are included because, although foreign, they are in daily use in everybody’s mouths* 
They have attained to full right of citizenship. 


I No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNBosTANi {Theth vakibxy). 

(JSS^ahStfi/Mihffpdiclhiydiycii JPdndit SudiJidiTidH'Oi JDwivSdt) 1898t) 

DEVA-NAGART character. 

^ ft t I ^ H WfT f ^ ^ ^ 

% ^ ^ ^ WTT ft ^ ^ ft1%t I cm 

^ ffe ff^ I W^CT Ttff f 

^ ^ ^ w ^ ^ IWT t ffiT fkmm 

^ ^ f^T I ^ ^ ^ ^ cm ^ fn if 

^ ^^iTT^ftw I Tm ^ fn t 

wn ffcT if ^31^ ^ w I 

^ ^ mrwr m, fk W ^ ^ ftfirff i iif ^ 

? XTT €tt ^€t ^ ^ I ^ ^ ^ 

3T%Wf ft^ ftift 1% f%c!% 

% ilT Wm ¥ 3^ ift WW f ^ t ffTcfT f I t 

^33cfT # 3^ w TO TOT ^ t TO W t % 

^ 3?m>TO% TOf^ I ftfT ^ ^ wr^ 

ftir iffr i m ^ \ m ^ ^ 
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^ TO t I ^ ft 

TO ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^epFR mr 1 % W t TO W % WTO % f%TO % 

TO% TO fw #^: TO ^ TO ^ 5 fft I TO % TO% 

TOiff t % TO % ^T, f% t TOf T ^rf%TOt ^ 

TO W ^ toT if To I ^ ^ ^TT ^ TO ^ I 

^ C\ 

tzT TO TOT ^r fe i ^T % fTO TOT ^ f^Tii: fTOT 

% I TO ^ t H 

^TOTT W3TT TO #cr if m I W^ TO ^T^ ’fTi Hf^T 

tototo tot^ ^ To ^5TT I TOfi! if t to 

^ TO % I TO t ^¥T, ^PT ^T ^Tt ^T^T % 

slk ^tr % ^J^ % ^TOFC f^?TT % TO€t TO TO TOT % I 

^X TO^ to ton '^k TO % ^ftTO TOT ^ TOIT I TO TO«T 

TOtT TO^ TTTO^ TOT I WTT ^ WTO f% W 

TOW wTOff % WTcr ^ WTOT ’f ^ TO % ^ ■z:ttot W 

f%WT ^ WTTO gwto to! nw wnwr ^ w f^wr fw IT wq% wto^ i 

TO fWTOcrr I TO TO TO TO TO WT Wgtof ^ TO ^TW % ww ^ 
?iT TOT % tt ft TOT Wt ft TO W WTO fw wt^WT ^ TOT tofT I I 
TO“^ . WTO TO t ^Zl WTO Wt ^ ^ liW TO % # WW 
TO % I ^T ITOWT ^T TOWWT W¥ WTT WTt TO: 

nWT WT to ^WT % fw TO.WT to fWWT % H 
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[No. 1.3 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

TTESTEEX HINDI. 

HindostIni {Theth mEiETT). 

(3IahamahSpS-dhyS,ya Pandit Stidhdkara JDicivedi, F.A.JJ., 1898.) 

PERSIAN OHARAOTER. 


di- ^ ^ £§d A 

# ^ ‘V'l A- 

J^1 '-r^ Ijl Ijt 

Z— ''T^ ^ ^y y^] ^y; 

^ W^-sJ y^ "^ly^y^y^ kj^ y^f ^ J:^ y^^ 

^ ejJ Li IXiU. 8j j^l 

yXiuj ^ LjO J ^ ^ ^ [T*** 

^"J <iL U^h c^yX^ ^ ^ yy^ 04 ^ 

yy] {,y^ y^ c-yy:p./D ^ 

** yf 

^ ^ f **^ ^ 1^ ^ 

^ V^ yy^ ^-^1 {yy^ 

U^J y^J S^SXj ^ 2^ ^ ji'Uw 


¥01.. IX, PAKT I. 
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<Jy:^ <=^W ‘=^- ^ ^ ^ 

■li.J'j 8^ ff ^.-S^ ^;!| ^iL (j4^ Jp ^ 

<£ L— jlj I I c *^ t , _ ^ I ^5 

# ' , 

^i»^ Lu> <£l- iL — «: — ^ ^ l^J 

,1 

X I "X- ji ^ ''^y:^ ‘XW" ^ ^-:j-^l ji^f '*T^^ 

JJ^i ^'^1 <iiL 'w.'^ ^ iHL '>2i:f| <iiL 

iw^ ^ j-U. j^j ^ jjj &^jU 

^ ^ J"^v ))'^ dS^jJ^ 45 f ^^.wXj j^I 

^ A*'** -^ /**' i^5C*« ^ (-—.-o ^ ^ .5L*o 

J'^ J-^ c—yt <LJj 8^ v-;-^ l.eJ 0-};-S^ J^-9^ K-*"| 

'—^l <1±~ e/J^W ^ ^ ,^ 1 ^ <i_l.:^j i_^ Lpj^ 

^1 4;^^^ ^ 'V’l ^ iiL. Iw^J /-^ l ^ &j ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ I)-* ^5X>) ^ 'tL_ ^ L^J jyJ ^ 

jjtL ^L K^j jj ^ UU £G bU^jj^ 4r J^f j-lr} 

„ • ' /“ 

S^I^ y^ iij*'! ^ .X-^lLo jS^wj j^J 

jjj UX 5j lUb 15 ^dj <L. ^} jjl b^X Jy w| ^ 

^ ^ Ld lij t£ij| 



LITEHARY HIKDOSTAYL 


9& 


^ * I 


LsS jS' <C— ^'j ^_s3^ <^ ^ ^ 

i,^ A. 

_j)1 A '«A^ j4>-w li^ ^ ^ A w^-U ^ ^ 

&io^A ^ t>J Ixg^ii Jjj Ixuliis jj ^ ^ 1^ i_,^ y*> ^ U^ 

^ ^ iLc Ur 1^ ^ U:^ l-aJ f 1^ }jV ^c 


O 2* 


vx)L. ix, part I. 
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[ No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


HindostAnI {TMth VARiEa?Y). 

(Mahdmahdpadhyaya JPandit Sudh&kara Dwivedl, F.A. XT., 1898.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ttis i manus-ke do bete tbe. TJn-mi-se lalitire bete-ne 

A-certain man-of two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger son-hy 

bap-se kaha, ‘ be bap, ap-ke dban-ml jd mera 

the-father-to it-was-said, ‘ 0 father, your-Uononr-of property-in what my 

bakb“ra bo, us-ko mujbe de-dijiye.’ Tab tis-ne ap®iia dban 

share may -he, that to-me give-away) Then him-hy his-own property 

un-ml bat-diya. Babut din nabi bite, ki labtira . .beta 

ihem-among was-divided. Many days not passed, that the-younger son 

sab kncbb bator dur des cbala-gaya, aur waliS lucb^paii-mi 

all things collecting distant country loent-away, and there dehauchery-in 

din bitaw^te ap^na dban nra-diya. Jab wab sab-kucbb 

days passing his-own fortune was-wasted-away. When he all- things 


ura-cbuka, tab 

us 

des- mi 

akal 

para, aur wab kangal 

wasted-completely, then 

that 

country-in 

famine 

fell, and he indigent 

bo-gaya. 

Tab wab 

us 

des-ke 

kisi 

bbale-manus-ke 

yaba 

became. 

Then he 

that 

country-of 

a-certain 

well-to-do-man-of 

near 

ja-kar 

rab^ne 

laga ; 

jis-ne 

us-k5 

ap“ne kbet-mi 

suar 

gone-having 

to-live ( 

began ; 

♦ 

whom-by 

him-for 

his-own fields’in 

swine 

cbarane-ko 

bbeja. 

Aur 

wab cbab‘‘ta-tba ki, 

‘ mai ap^na pet 

un 

to-feed 

it-was-sent. 

And 

he wishing 

-was that. ‘ I my-own belly 

those 


obbimiyo-se bbaru, jinbe '• suar kbate-bai,’ par k5i us-ko kncbb 

husJcs-with Tmay-fill, which swine eating-are) but anyone hivnAo anything 

nab? deta-tba. Tab us-ko obet bua, aur kab^ne laga ki, 
m givmg-was. Then Um-to senses became, and to-say heiegan that, 
‘mere bap-ke yabl it^ni alelab roti boti-bai, ki 

my father-of near so-many thoughtlessly loaves prepared-are, that 

kit'ne majure pet-bbar kbate-bai aur bachay bbi rakb^e-bai 

how-many^ labourers belly full eating-are and putting-by also keeping-are, 

aur mai bbukba mar^a-bn. Mai utb“ta-bl anr bap-ke pas 

and I hungry dying-am. I arising-am and the-fafher-of near 
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ki, 

that. 


“ he 
“ O 

sam'^ne 

in-presence 


bap, 

mai-ue 

Bliag^war.-ke 

father. 

me-hy 


(Jo'd'Oj 

pap 

kiya. 

Uai 

plilr 

sin was-done. 

I 

again 

nabi. 

Mujh- 

•ko 

apbie 

not. 

ke 


pour-o»:n 

Tab wah 

uth 

-kar 

ap'ne 

Then he 

risen- 

having 

Ms-own 

tha 

ki 

us-ke 

bap-ue 

ven was 

that 

his 

father-hy 

daur- 

kar 

us-ke 

srale-iue 

i run-having 

his 

neck-in 


ja-kar yahi kaliuga 

^one-having this-very will-say 

himukh aur ap-ke 

against and your-Sonour-of 

ap-ka beta kahe-jaiie jog 

yotir- Sonour-of son fo-be-called tcortliy 

majuiS-ine-se ek-ki iiai rakhiye. 

lahourers-among-from one-of like keep. . 

hap-ke pas chala ; par wah dur-hi 

father-of near ivent ; hut he far-off-e 

Tis-ko dekh-kar daya ki, aur 

him-to seen-having pity icas-done, and 

lipat-o-ava, aur us-k5 chCim^ne laga. Bete-ne kaha, ^ ‘he oap, 

thL-Umself, and him to-kiss began. The-son-hy U-was-smd, 0 father, 

mai-ne Bhag^'wan-ke bimukh aur ap-ke sam ne pap kiya , 

me by God-of against and your-Sonoiir-of in-presence sin was-done ; 

aur ap-ka beta kahe-jaue jog nahi’ Par bap-ne ap*ue 

and your-Sonour-of son to-be-called worthy noV But thefather-by hts-oim 

chal*S-mi-se ^-se kaha ki, ‘sab-se achchha kap^a is-ko 

0.e40 .■(-«*.«<! that, ‘all-na,, ,00, I cUtUo tUs-o„e-to 

™MBaw6, aur Mth-url SgutM aur jute. Aur cMo. tam-log 

Li-o». and hmul-m a-Hng and feet-on olwes. And come, ^ n:e-in.ople 

kvS-ki yah hep mara aisa tha, pliir-se 

because this son dead like was, again 

mila-hai.’ Tab we sukh-se 

found-is.’ Then they pleasure-mith 


khay 

may-cat 
jiya-hai ; 
alive-is i 


aur 

and 


phir 

again 


bePse, 
may-rejoice, 

heray gaya tha, 
lost gone was, 

belas^ue lage. 
to-make-merry began. 

TJs-ka jeth^ra beta khet-mi tha. 

_Hi.g elder son field-in was. 

tab uaclPue bajaue-ka 


pahuoha, 
arrived, then 
chak“ro-mi-se 
servants- in-from 
XJs-ue us-se 
Sim-by him-to 

ap-ke 


dancing music-of 
ek-ko bula-kar 


Jab wah ate-hue ghar-ke uiar 

When ' he coming hoiise-of near 

suua. Us-ue ap^ne 

icas-heard. Sim-by his-own 
ki, " yah kya hai r ’ 


' this 


sur 
sound 
pHchha 

one called-having it-icas-asked that 

kaha ki, ‘ ap-ka bhai aya 

it-tms-said that, ‘ your-Sonour-of brother come 
bap-ue jew^'uar kiya-hai, ky§-ki us-k5 hara-bhara 

fatke,-ly Jeast .mdo-io, leoome him-to flourioUny 

. . Is-Kir us-ue ris Mya aur gbar-ke bhitat 

it-hSieT/omd.’ noreupoo. him-i, ongor o:m-«u,de and houoe.of imide 


what is ? ’ 

hai, aur 
is, and 
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[No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTEEN HINDI. 


HindostInI {Theth variety). 

eMaJid/maTiOpSidhyoityoi, bandit SudhdJeara JDwivedt> W-A.U., 1898.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


. Kisi manus-ke 

A-certain man-qf 
bap-se kaha, 

the-father-to it-was-said, 

bakb'ra ho, us-ko 
share may-he, that 

un-mS bat-diya. 

them-among 


do bete the. IJn-me-se lahure bete-ne 

two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger son-by 

‘he bap, aj)-ke dban-mS j5 mera 

‘ 0 father, your-Monour-qf property-in what my 

mujhe de-dijiye.’ Tab Tis-ne ap“'na dhan 

to-me give-away) Then him-by his-oion property 

Bahut din nahl bite, ki lahura . .beta 

was-divided. Many days not passed, that the-younger son 

bator dur des chala-gaya, aur 'waha luch''pan-mi 


sab knchh 

all things collecting distant country weni-away, and there debauchery-in 
din bitaw^'te ap‘na dhan ura-diya. Jab wah sab-kuchh 

days passing his-own fortune was-wasted-away . When he all- things 


nra-chnka. 


tab 


ns 


des-me 


akal 


para, 


am* wall 


kafigal 


wasted-completely , then 

that 

country-in famine fell, and he indigent 

ho-gaya. 

Tab wah 

us 

des-ke ' kisi 

bhale-inanus-k e 

yaha 

became. 

Then he 

that 

country-of a-certain 

well-to-do-man-of 

near 

ja-kar 

rah^ne 

laga ; 

jis-ne us-ko 

ap“ne khet-mi 

suar 

gone-having 

to-live began ; 

whom-by him-for 

his-own fields-in 

swine 

charane-ko 

bheja. 

Aur 

wah chah^ta-tha ki, 

‘ mai ap^na pet 

un 

to-feed 

it-was-sent. 

And 

he wishing-was that. 

‘ I my-own belly 

those 

chhimiy5-se 

bharS, 

jinhS 

suar khate-hai,’ par 

kdi us-ko kuchh 

hushs-with 

I-may-fill, 

which 

swine eating-are) but 

anyone him-to anything 


najhi 

ndt 


deta-tha. Tab us-ko 

giving -was. Then him-to 

mere bap-ke yaha it®nl 

‘my father-of neon' so-many 

kit®ne majure 


chet hua, am* kah^ne 
senses became, and to-say 


alelah 

thoughtlessly 


pet-bhar khate-hai aur 


roti 
loaves 
bachay 

how-many labourers belly-full eating-are and putting-by 
aur mai bhukha mar^-hS. Mai uth^ta-hS aur 

mid I hungry dying-am. I arising-am and 


laga ki, 

he-hegan that, 

hoti-hai, ki 

prepared-are, that 

bhl rakh“te-hai 
also heeping-are, 
bap-ke pas 

the-father-of near 
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ja-kar yalii kaliSga 

gone-having this-vei'y icUl-say 

kimukh aur ap-ke 

(igainst and your-JSonoui'-of 


ki, 

that. 


“lie 
“ 0 

sam^ne 

in-presence 


ap-ka keta 

your-Eononr-qf son 


kalie-jaiie jog 

to-be-called icorthy 

tnajurS-iiie-se ek-ki nal rakliive. 

labourers-among-froyn one-of Uhe keep . . 

bap-ke pas cbala ; par rrab dur-bi 


bap, Biai-ne 
father, me-hy 

pap kiva. Mai 

sin icas-done. I 

nabl. Mujli-ko 


not. 

Tab Trab 
Then he 

tba 


father-qf near tcent ; hut he far-off-even teas 
us-ko dekb-kar daya ki, aur daur-sar 

Um-to seen-having pity tcas-done, and rtm-havmg 

lipat-gaya, aur us-k5 ebam^ne laga. Bete-ne kaba 


Me 

utb-kar 

risen-having 

ki us-ke 
that 


Bbag^var.-ke 

God- of 
jAi.t 
again 

apbie 
tiour-oicn 


ap'^ne 

his-oifii 


bap-ne 
h is father-by 

xis-ke gale-mS 
his neck-in 

‘be bap, 

threw-Umself, and him to-kiss began. The-son-hy it-icas-said,^ ‘O jaEier, 

mai-ne Bhag"wan-ke bimukb axu- ap-ke ^ sam^ne pap 

«ie-iy Ood-of against and your-Eonour-of in-presence sm tcas-done; 

aur ap-ka beta kabg-jaue jog nabl Par 

and yaur-Eonour-of son Me-ealled tcorUy not’ But the-fatker-hy h,s-mn 

oMkbfl-ml-sS ek-se kaba ki, ‘sab-se aobebba fcapfa is-ko 

serlanfs-in-fratu one-lo U-was-said that. ‘ all-than good clothes^ ths-one-to 

paMnairo, aur hatb-ml agiitbi aur pau5-me jute. Aur chalo, ham-log 

\ut-on, and hand-on a-ring and feet-on shoes. And come, ^ nte-peofte^ 

1-bST aur bel'S, kyS-ki yab beta mara aisa tba, pbir-se 

,nay-eat and may-rejoke, iecame this son dead like mas, again 

pbir mila-bai.’ Tab we sukb-se 

again found-is.’ Then they pleasure-mth 


jiya-bai 
alive-is ; 


beray 

lost 


gaya 


tba, 

was. 


gone 

belas“ne lage. 
to-make-merry began. 

TJs-ka jetb^a beta kbet-ml tba. 
^is elder son field-in was. 

pabSeba, tab nacb'ne bajane-ka 


Jab 

When 


arrived, then 
cbak“ro-m§-se 
servants-in-firom 

Ifs-ue Tis-se 
Eim-by him-to 

ap-ke 


dancing music-of 
ek-ko bula-kar 
one called-having 

kaba ki, 

it-tous-said that, 
bap-ne jew^nar 


sur 

sound 


puebba 
it-was-asked 
‘ ap-ka bhai 

your-Eonour-of brothei 

kiya-hai, ky8-ki 
tnade-is, because 


wab ate-bue gbar-ke 

aiar 

he coming house-of 

near 

snna. Us-ue 

ajfne 

icas-heard. Eim-by his-own 

ki, ‘ yab kya 

bai r ’ 

that, ‘ this what 

is r ’ 


ava bai, anr 
come is, and 

us-k5 bara-bhara 
Mm-to flourishing 


your-Eonour-of father-by feast 

- -r ' i* » Is-psr IZS*!!, 

it-h^h^Tfomd.’ Eereufon him-by anger tcas-made and hmse-of inside 


ris kiya anr gbar-ke bbitar 
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jana na chaha. Par us-ka bap babar a-kar us-ko manaw^ne* 

to-go not wished. But Um-of father outside come-having Mm to-appease 

laga. Us-ne bap-ko jabab ^ diya ki, ‘dekhiye, mai it“ne 

began. JELim-bg the-father-to answer was-given that, ‘see, I so- many 

bar“s5-se ap-ki tebal kar*ta-bn, aur ap-ke ades-ka 

years-since your-Sonow'-of service doing-am, a^nd your-BLonowr-of order-of 

takna na kiya, aur ap-ue mujb-ko kablil ek 

transgression not was-done, a,nd ypur-JEConour-by me-to ever-even one 
mem^ua na diya ki inai ap^ne ineiiyS-ke sang 

kid not was-given that I my-own friends-of with 

bihar®ta. Par ap-ka yali beta jo paturiyo-ke 

might-have-made-merry . But your-JLonour-of this son who harlots-of 
sang ap-ke dhan-ko kba-gaya-bai, jaise-bi ay a taise-bi 

in-company your-Honour-of fortune eaten-up-has, as-even he-came so-even 

ap-ne us-ke liye barbiya jew^nar kiya-bai.’ • Bap-ne 

yom'Sonour-by him-of for good feast has-been-made.^ The-father-by 

us-se kaba, ‘ be beta, tn sada mere sang liai, aur jo-kucbb 
him-to it-was-said, ‘ O son, thoii always me with art, and whatever 

mera bai, so sab tera bai. Par bu]as"na aur baraklPna 

mine is, that all thine is. But to-be-pleased and to-be-glad proper 

bai, kyo-ki yab tera bbai mara aisa tba, pbir jia-bai ; beray 

is, because this thy brother dead like was, again alive-is ; lost 

gaya-tba, pbir mila bai.’ 
had-heen, again found is.’ 
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I next give an extract from the Kahum Thiih Eindl-m€, the celebrated >t,:>ry of the 
loves of Prince Udai Blian and the Princess Ketaki, by Insha Allah Hian, '«ho tl .urhked 
at Lncknow in the early part of the nineteenth century. The passase civen is the 
Preface. In this the author explains that his intention is to vrrite a composition in the 
idiom used by the better class of people, meaning by this the Urdu of Lucknow, lut with 
a vocabulary which rigorously excludes all words of foreign origin, anjl which is drawn 
entirely from Hindu!, i.e. the speech of Hindus. As a tour dejorce, his success has 1;ec-ii 
complete. The work is a treasury of words iu everyday use amongst the peoide of 
Hindostan, many of which will not be found in any dictionary. On the other hand, as 
a model of style, it can only rank as a curiosity. The style is that of the Persianised 
Urdu current in Lucknow, not that of a true Indian language. The verb is commonly 
in the middle of the sentence, for instance ragafHd-lM in the very first clause. Again, 
the metres used for the poetry are Persian, not Hindi. As explained elsewhere, Hindu 
scholars class a language as Urdu or Hindi, not according to its vocabulary, but according 
to the idiom — especially the order of the words, — employed. Hence, although from be- 
ginning to end Insha Allah’s tale does not contain a single Persian word, they universally 
deny that it is written in Hindi. To them it is written in Urdu and in nothing else. 

I give the extract in two characters, in the Persian in which it was originally 
published, and also in the Heva-nagari. Anyone capable of studying it will be able to 
read it in one or other of these characters, and I therefore give no transliteration. I 
append a translation based on that of Mr. Clint, but more literal. 

The whole work was published (with a good many misprints) in Vols. XXI and 
XXIV of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The first section was translated 
by Mr. L. Clint, and the second by Mr. S. Slater. It has been more than once reprinted 
in Bazar presses in India. A satisfactory text has not yet been issued. I have, in the 
main, followed that of Mr. Clint, with a few alterations based on other ioformation. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

Hindostan! vaeiety). 

(InsJid AUdh Khdn, circa 1800.) 

LL) 60 , -uS 

- * ' Ljr. 
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^ ^ — h^l 

^ jP 

y - SJcn^ y^ ~ ^ ^J^3 dyj 

St^ ij-^ xj-jf * y ^y/ lj)3^ jjl - <^3^ 

(j^ y y j^j - y" 

Sr^ * 4^ wt*^ Sv^y wjijy” - s/'^/i^ 

i_ ^ <:^ ji^ ^1 ^ e>.c ^^ijj y 

<i- Ur Ur y yy ^Uo ^J ^ y Jy. tUo y 

^ y" ^ ^ A.W (j):f 

c:^] Jjl U}^-*" Jjj Jy <il- y 

%!, 

»* ^ 

* “^ y ' y - 

^ \^ji wy e,o yu .LK^ ^j 

' /■ 

^ i- V^ cJy c^y 

vT cLi ■• - A ^ ^ . 

V^ ^ ‘^. S:^ sy- L.sr^5^ 

* ^ jWji -^yj! ^ jy ^ 
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^'f <r=?^ ^ Sr^J^ ^ '-^Uj JL or-^ <iL 

fe' u-Xl Jlj Jj5 

♦4 

^y" - v»y? ^3"^ u4-*^ ^4 

&j Sr^-^ Sr^'***^-^^^ '-^'''•^^ cit^ 

j.ilj ^ 3^ /W '*7^ (.y^ 1)^ '-r^ c!:5 

'-ii! HL. e^-v® (^yij ^ yc^ ^ S:€)iy^j^^ i-y ^ 

- ^ - vJj5 ^y c^, 

^ / ])^. -/ ■/ ^ vy - / y 

^ ^ i:^ yr* y ■ y/ 

4^1 iiL. u>^ ^ (^ U^Uj jjl 

’’v 

isjU^ ^ J;s^ ^ 'c=Py 

^ «i_-^ e/V ^ c_y z_ 

yiLsvla^yieS" lysJ K ^U 

j^,U5b y ci^jj y i^); * wv V ^ ^ 

# , ' ** 

' ** F 

TOI.. IX, PART I. 
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^ IaJIj ^ txlfcxi ^ &<^yo 


~ ^ lili^ ^ u^J ^ 

_J^ t\4t) ^ tiLx.Au tiiL.yJ ^ ^ y s ?-S' 

JjJ jjj ^L^J ^ti 6^ y Li|j y- fjy liliix jS' i^J jS' 

^ V^ yfi- jyj cvL^J oy'' yj jUx 

^a. y - Jjy^ ^ 

* ^W Jy> yj - 1^ yyj ^yjf> 

e;_^'^1 <^ ^!y ^)y^ 

/ j) 

c/'^ Uj^ ^ Wt) L.^Au y> y i.-_/J y 

;^_5-3j] y LaI;^ Jix «i_ ^:::::LaL^ 

^ j> 

(^j.A lil^it) ^ ^y y tX|X 

^ - jioj ^ yK ..^J s-j 

^ y yj ^) ijj^ 

^3^ «iiL 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDosTANi {Theth vabiett). 

(Insha Alldih Kh an, circa 1800.) 

^TcT-^f wT^ 

1%^)--% ^ II 

# HTH ¥ I 
W5? ^ ^ ¥ II 

^-w\ HcRT # ^ ^ ^ 

^ ft I xiraf-^ f^sii 'Sf^ ft ^-t 
♦ ♦ • 

’^-t'li 

♦ 

^%-ft ’?rpi ^ ^TR I ^ 

^ ^ I ijrff-ft ft ^ 1 ^ft-% ^5 t-^ If rrft 

^RicT fijTff ft ^WTT-% ^ w?rr Tr% i % ft 

ft ft ^ wfm%-ft mi mrt ^mi ^ \ \ ff^-^ ft 
wr% w I f%T-% ^T ^R-cr^ 1f^ #i^-¥— ft TR-% ft^ 
H^T fr ^ ^2rT5T-t ^ ff^rft ^ 

^cf #C w WfT-f ¥— ft ft fW 5T ft W U 

f ^ TR ^ qf^W 

\ qf¥T-%— ft ^ ^ ftR H q^rrcfr 1 #c 

^-qiT ^TT wt— ^Vqrr srw w— 

^ Tft-% I t qj^ I' ^ ^ ^ 

^t-qrf ¥ W qT^iq 1 1 ^ ftfft— fr ft- 

ft Rfr I 1# ^ t^-^-ftT-3q*t 

^ I ftf TTTf nff-qq ^nrm ^-qr ’qTR-qrr T’lqciT- 

.2 

VOI-. IXj part I. 
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Ira ^ ^ w{ m I 

m ^ ^tct qi¥T^ 

qrfit fro-t f%^ ^z ^ f^€t H?: 5 t firt I m w-% ^ 

^ XPW-^ % ^q-t 1 qTf%T-^ ^ ^ ^fqrft fl? 

5T ft I ^q^ f5T%-qT€f-W-t ^qf ^ qf qi f%%- 

^rrq ^q— qt qm— w qrxq— ferr-qF— q’f 

qqt-qn:— qrqr q^-qfT— qw-qn:— ’^q qi^q— qf qtq ft^t 

♦ 

qft 1 fi^-qq ^ q fqqtir ^ qwr-qq q 
qqq — #t q% %r q’sif-q qrqq-q qtqq-qrqq-l— qqf-qq # 
qft Tt ^ fTf f%^-% q qf I qf q#f frq-qfi i 

q-% qq-^ qfq-# qifq-qfT ^qq w-^x ^fwqr-qiT qm— If 
qqr qtqr i wr q^qq qr^ #r ^ 

^ qqfqqf qqrqf q-^ q-ftqqq-^ qqntt qrq 
q^qqf i wt 55^1-% q ft qq\ ctt qt qqr qi qrq q^-q qqf fqqfT^qi 1 
1qq ^-q ftqi ^ q#f-#r ^Tqqr i 

qrfT^-qiT qrfq-qTqx qif qxq-'s^ qrqTcTT-% — ^ #qT 
^ ^q qq ^Kq-t" qf'f ^qTqT-% i ^f%qT 'iTw qi-trc ^c-qn: 
qxq-^t wqrqx-’f i €t ^ ^rqr-q qrfT ^ q¥ crrq-qrq qrq-qrrq 

^^-qqq fqq^-fqq?: I ^ qTq-% 'E2rrq-qiT 

ft^T ^ fq^'^f q ^ qfq qqq — qwr’^^^-q f%Tqf-% q^q-q — ^ 
qq% ’^qi^t qq qrq I 

* 6s 

^-qr qqq q^-% qrqT-f q l 
qR:qq ^ ¥ qt qq q | 

qq qnq-qrq-^ ^ qr^r q»ft 1 

qjfqr qt 'f qn: ¥ 11 

qq qqq Tw-q? q^q^q ft-% 1%q :gq-% wz 

^qwm-f II 
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TRANSLATION. 

Having bowed my bead, I rub my nose (in the dust) before Him , my Maker, by 
whom we all were made, and by whom in an instant^ were revealed aE those thinsa 
■of which the secret had hitherto been found by none. 

Bach breath that comes and goes. 

Without meditation on Him, would be a noose for our necks. 

How shall this puppet, that holds in remembrance the Being that makes it 
■dance, fall into any difidculty {lit. sourness) ? How shaE bitterness and astringency be 
met with? It is the sweetness of this fruit which thou shouldst taste, as thy fore- 
fathers have tasted of exceEence from their elders.® 

Bor seeing He gave the eyes, and for hearing the ears. The nose also He made 
prominent amongst all (the features). On our forms bestowed He a sotE. Where 
has a vessel of clay so much power as wiE enable it to declare the skiE of its potter ? 
Of a truth, how can that which is created praise its Creator, and what can it say ? Let 
him who thus would do, babble in vain, (but as for me,) if every hair of the down upon 
my body from head to feet were each to speak and to continue glorifying, and were to 
remain rapt in that case for as many years as there are sands in aE the rivers and 
blossoms and pods in the fields, even then they could not accompEsh aught. 

With this bowing of my head, I also prostrate myseE day and night before that 
Briend® of the Giver, far advanced (in favour), on whose account it was said, ‘ if Thou 
hadst not been, I would have created nothing.’ And of his cousin (‘Ali), whose 
marriage was contracted in his family, the remembrance has always been with me. 
(As I remembered him), I exulted, and could not contain myseE. And as many 
chEdren as there are of him, to them alone am I devoted.^ Whoever else there may 
be, he pleases not my heart. Beyond the pale of this family, what have I to do with 
any vagabond, sharper, thief, or robber ? WhEe)I live, and while I die, on all these 
•alone and on their house, day and night, do I place my hojie. 

THE BOHNDATION® OB A WOl^'DKOHS TALE. 

One day, while I was sitting doing nothing, it came into my thought to write a 
story in which there should not appear the employment® of any language except 
HinduT. Having taken this resolution, my heart expanded like a flower-bud. Ho 
foreign words or rustic expressions were to aj)pear in it. Of those who heard (my 
intention), a few great scholars, old-fashioned cm-mudgeons, wEy old rascals, introduced a 
cats’ concert,’' wagging their heads, screwing their faces, Efting up their noses and eye- 
brows, petrifying their eyes, and began to say, ‘ we don’t see how this thing can be. That 

^ Bdt-U hdt-m%:=zhdt hahHs, in an instant, Ht, while the words were being said. 

" There is a pnn here, which cannot he translated. Bard^se barm means literally ‘ greatness from the great/ 

^ Muhammad. 

^ Bar“chand is literally ‘ to introduce one person to another/ Hence, ‘ to fascinate, beguile/ Hence, as here, ' to le 
an object of affection or devotion/ 

^ is ^ method, manner, appearance, shape/ But is ‘to lay a foundation/ 

® The dictionary meaning of put is ‘ a menstruum, a solvent, a flux/ It is the application of anything, as the appli- 
cation of a medicine, of fire, of plaster, of a smeaiing, and so on. 

7 Ehat-rdg’is literally ‘six tunes ’ (played at once). Hence ‘ discord/ It corresponds exactly to the eats’ concerts of 
•our schoolboy, days. IhU path'^rdnd h to turn the eyes to stone (paUhar), to give a stony stare. 
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no 

the quality of Hiudui should not appear, that the quality of local dialects should not slip' 
in, that the style in use among the better sort of people, the super-excellent, which they 
employ amongst themselves, should under such conditions remain as it always was, and 
that neither of these (two faults) should be reflected in it, — that is impossible.’ 

I took offence at the difficulties raised by their cold sighs (of discouragement), and 
replied with some irritation, ‘I have said nothing so very wonderful. If I show you. 
a grain of mustard seed and try to persuade you that it is a mountain ; if I play a 
pantomime with my fingers and call the false true ; if I construct entangled a,nd uncon- 
nected sentences without measure or modei*ation ; if (in short) I cannot do (what I 
propose), then, well and good; (you are quite right to ask me) why I let such words, 
issue from my mouth. (Let us judge by results.) In what way soever it is effected, an 
end is put to the dispute.’ 

The narrator of this story here declares himself, and to that degree in which some' 
people proclaim him (in the way of praise), speaks conformably. Passing the right 
hand over the face (in consideration), I explain myself. "Whatever my Benefactor' 
willed, that, whether it is gestures and hints, ^ or coming and going, or leaping and jump- 
ing, or struggling and striving, will I show. Immediately on seeing which, the steed of 
yom* fancy, which is much faster even than lightning, and which in his bound is like 
the deer, will be lost in amazement.^ 

Mounting my horse I come. , 

The skill I have I show it all. 

Whatever He who wished did wish, that, at once. 

In whatever I may say, do I show forth. 

Bo you now give ear, and turning towards me, look for a moment in my direc- 
tion. See in what manner I progress, and what sort of flowers I disclose from the petals, 
of my lips. 


The dictionary meaning of m-bMo is ‘very little.* is properly the red glow of the 


, jj . . ^ — **«v*w. xo uuu r«u. gAuw ui cae face when angry# When 

a pemon s face is inflamed -wth rage, he is said (aw dehhlanS. JBhSto is a gesture or hint. Thus, Um na dehhao, saf s&f 

■kt r In tSw'ihaw, tSw is little more than a donhlet of hhmo, as in the phrase w-tis halmt (dm- 

hhaw dehMyd, par eh w mSnu ap’mi-hi teh mhhht, he gave me several hints, but I did not heed, and stuck to 

iny ovvn aetermination. 

‘ is the hound off all four legs at once, taken by a d«er. Hence ‘ to forget one’s bonnd’ is'to be lost in- 

amazement. ° 
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The next specimen is an extract from the ThSth Eindl-M Thdth, a short novel 
hy Pandit Ayddhya Singh Upadhyay. It is an admirable specimen of the true Hindo- 
stani language, free from any admixture of borrowed words, whether Persian or 
Sanskrit. This pathetic story, illustrating Hindu life in northern India, is well worth 
the study of everyone who wishes to master the real language spoken by the people of 
the Upper Doab, which is at the same time readily intelligible wherever Hindostani 
is employed as a lingua franca. This is more than can be said either for the Persianised 
Urdu of Maulvis, or for the Pandit-ridden Hindi of Benares. 

It has been published both in the Deva-nagaii and in the Persian -characters, and 
both editions are here given. I append a fairly literal translation. The Indian idiom, 
it will be observed, is retained throughout. There is none of the Persian order of words 
which we have observed in the preceding specimen. 


[ No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Hindostani (Theth vaeibtt). 

(JPandit AyOdhyd Singh TJpSi>dhydy> 1899 . ) 

1 1-%, wm ^ it ^ I ^ ^ 

^ ^ €tt ^ 

"?rTcrr ftwwfr, ^ ^ ^ ^ i 

^ ^ fr-w, m 

r ♦ * 

CT^ ^ t f W WfH WT-% Tfr-f II 

TO TO, wufft ^ ^ TO #i: 

^ ^ R HlTf 

^ Wr % I ^ ^ TO-t TTO-% to! 

^ TOH wrt-f I 

TO fft TOT, ^ fxmm 1 m to # 
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;j|t ^T^-% 

♦ 

% TO ^ I ^ WIRT ift, m f W W^T WK-m I ^ 

1%w ^w-% ww ?rw gw w'ff w ?’ 
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Hini>6st5n1 {Tlieth vaeiett). 

{ Pai^it Ay9dJiySL Singh Up&dhyay, 1899.) 


- k- ji ■ k- '-^4 ^ ^3^ 

UciieJ y jbj - ^ 

«« — ^ ♦♦ «« ** .. .♦ 


-&yo0 b"J ^ ^ 

u^J y) 3) S/3^ S:^ b !5^ 

\_5 j t^j - ly y «i_ ^ y 

C__^ ^ ^ ^ 

- ' <» 

^3^ ^ yb y 

y ^yy ^yy at- - k. yb y^ b ^ 

yy ^j ub yy- cJJj^w 

VOU IXy PAKT I. 
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Jj! iiL ^ 

J> ^ ^ ^ 

- (±>tj ^ ^ ^ St^^ ~ 

<iil. c^l 

^ uV" f^" ij'^yi^ 
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TRANSLATION. 

A girl of eleven years of age is standing in the garden by her house watching for 
aomeone to come. The sun is about to set, the clouds are suffused with red, a gentle 
breeze is giving coolness to her spirit. In a short time the sun set, and, just as it was 
beginning to be dusky, someone became visible approaching, from another side of the 
garden, that side where the girl was standing. In a little while he came and stood by 
her. When the girl saw him she said, ‘ Beonandan, where have you been all this time ? 
I have been standing here a long while waiting for you.’ 

Beonandan is a youth of fourteen or fifteen years. To look at his well-favoured 
iair-complexioned face, shapely hands and feet, slender form, high and broad forehead, 
long arms, and large heart-attracting eyes, you would think that Jayanta, the son of 
Indra, had himself descended from heaven and come down to the earth. He really be- 
longed to the same village as that in which the girl lived, and from babyhood they had 
been fond of each other. Every third or fourth day, as he found an opportunity, 
Beonandan would come to see her, and she, too, would meet him with the greatest affec- 
tion, and with her sweet, sweet, words would attract his soul. The girl knew that 
Beonandan would come that day, and for this reason had been looking out for him. He 
did come, but it was a little late, and that is why she said to him, ‘ Beonandan, where 
have you been all this time ? ’ 
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(^I Jj! ^ 3^ St^ ^ ~ ^ 

" cr’V^ y LJ'‘^ ^1 in. e^y*^ 

»• ♦« «• • -^ it *♦ ♦♦ 

” LT^" L^ ^ 4 ?^ ~ y 

u^ ji - y/ ji 8^ 
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TRANSLATION. 

A girl of eleven years of age is standing in the garden by her bouse -watcbing for 
someone to come. Tbe sun is about to set, the clou(k are suffused with red, a gentle 
breeze is giving coolness to her spirit. In a short time the sun set, and, just as it was 
beginning to be dusky, someone became visible approaching, from another side of the 
garden, that side where the girl was standing. In a little while he came and stood by 
her. When the girl saw him she said, ‘ Deonandan, where have you been all this time ? 
I have been standing here a long while waiting for you.’ 

Deonandan is a youth of fourteen or fifteen years. To look at his well-favoured 
fair-complexioned face, shapely hands and feet, slender form, high and broad forehead, 
long arms, and large heart-attracting eyes, you would think that Jayanta, the son of 
Indra, had himself descended from heaven and come down to the earth. He really be- 
longed to the same village as that in which the girl lived, and from babyhood they had 
been fond of each other. Every third or fourth day, as he found an opportunity, 
Deonandan would come to see her, and she, too, would meet him with the greatest affec- 
tion, and with her sweet, sweet, words would attract his soul. The girl knew that 
D wnandan would come that day, and for this reason had been looking out for him. He 
did come, but it was a little late, and that is why she said to him, ‘ Deonandan, where 
have you been all this time ? ’ 


\ 
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LUOKNOW LITERARY URDU. 

The following specimen is in the Persianised Literary Urda of Lucknow. The 
preference for Persian words instead of indigenous ones is manifest from the first 
sentence. . 

Notice, too, the preference for the Persian order of words with the rerb in the 
middle, not at the end of the sentence, and the subject after the object. Hindi, or indeed 
any pure Indo- Aryan language, will not tolerate sentences like chala dya hdp-M pas, 
he went to his father. The true Indian order would he hdp-ke pds chald ayd. Again 
the order of the phrase ek nmkar-M m-nB puehhd is not truly Indian. The Indian 
order would be m-ne ek naukar-kd (or -se) puehhd, the subject preceding the object. 

The specimen (which is a version of the Parable) is given in the Persian character. 
As it is a good specimen of Urdu handwriting, it is given in facsimile, and not in type. 
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Hindostani (Standard Hrd^ variety). 
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Central Group, 
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WESTEBN HINDI. 

HiNDosTANi (Standard UbdA- vaeiett). District, Lucknow, 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek shakks-ke do bete the. Du-mg-se cKhota bap-se 

One man-oj^ two sons were. Thewi-vn-from tlie-younger fatlier-to 

kabne laga, ‘ abba jan, jaedad-mi bamara jo-kucbli bissa bai bam- 

to-s(Mj began, ‘ father dear, property-in my lohatever share is me- 

ko de-dijie.’ Obtmache us-iie apna asasa don5-ko taqsim 

to give-away.^ Accordingly him-by his-own property both-to division 

kar-diya. Aur chand-bx roz ba‘d cbbota beta sab mal 

was-made-and-gwen. And some-even days after the-younger son all property 

ikattba kar-ke babut diir-ke mulk-mi cbala-gaya am* wab5 

together made-having great distance-of country-into went-away and there 

sari daulat shobad-pan-mg ura-di. Jab sab utb-gaya to 

all wealth debauchery-in squandered-away . When all tip-went then 

us mulk-mg qahat-e-'azim para aur wob muhtaj bo-cbala. Aur us- 

that country-in a-f amine-great fell and he needy became. And him- 

ue us mulk-ke ek rais-ke b5 ja-kar naukari kar-li. 

by that country-of a rich-native-of place-in gone-having service took. 


Us-ne 

ise 


apue 

kbeto-me suare cbarane-ke liye 

bbej- 

JB.im-by 

for -this 

-one 

his-own 

fields-in swine feeding -of for 

it-was-sent- 

diya. 

Wab, 

to, 

bari 

arzu-ke satb 

un chbilko-se 

bbi 

pet 

away. 

Se, indeed, 

great 

desire-of with 

those husks-with 

even belly 

bbar-leta 

jo 

suarl 

kbati-tbi. 

magar wob bbi 

kisi-ne 

would-have-filled 

which 

the- swine eatmg-were. 

but that even 

anyone-by 

us-ko 

na 

di. 

Ab 

us-kx akbe 

kbull. Us-ne 

kaba 

him-to 

not was-given. 

Now 

him-of eyes 

opened. S.im-by 

it-was-said 

ki, ‘ 

babutere 

mazdur 

to mere bap-ke yaba 

pet 

bbar 


that, ‘many labourers indeed my father- of house-at belly full 
kbana pai, balki bacba bbx rakbai, aur max bbukbg marS. 

food get, nay -rather saving also keep, and I from-hunger die. 

IJtrbB aur abba-ke pas jau aur un-se kabu, “abba jan, 

Jjet-me-rise a/nd father-of near go and him-to say, “father dear,. 

max J^uda-ka aur gunab-gar bu, aur ab 

I Ood-of and yourSonour-of 'presence-in sinner am, and now 
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is laiq nabi ki ap-ka beta kahlaii. Mujhe apne 

this worthy not that your-Ronour-of son I-may-be-ealled. Me yo%ir-own 

inazdur8-rQ§ rakli-lijiye.” ’ Pas woh utha atw cliala-aya bap-ke 

lahourers-in, having-hept-tahe.’' ’ So he arose and loent the-father~of 

pas. Hanoz fasile-hi-se tha ki bap-ne dekli-liya aur 

near. Yet distanoe-even-at he-was that the-father-by he-was-seen and 

rahm klia-kar daura, gale-se lagaya, aiir piyai’ kiya. 

pity eaten-having he-ran, neck-to was-attached, and love loas-made. 

Aar bete-ne as-se ‘ arz kiya, ‘ abba jbiij maT 

And the-son-by him-to the-request was-made, [father dear, 1 

^uda-ke liuzur aur ap-ki nazar-aie gniiali-gai’ bu, aur ab 

God-of presence and your-Ronour-of sight-in sinner am, and now 
is laiq nabi ki aji-ka beta kalilau.’ Magar 

this loorthy not that your-Ronour-qf son I-may-he-ealled.' But 


bap-ne apne naukaro-ko hukm diya ki, ‘ ‘uinda-se 

the-father-by his-oton servants-to order tcas-given that, ‘ good-than 


‘umda posbak 

Mo aur 

iu-ko 

pabniio ; 

agutbl 

baib-me aur 

good dress 

bring and 

this-one-on 

put ; 

a - r i ng 

hand-on and 

juta pao-me pinbao ; aur 

sab log 

da'watl 

kha-kar 

kbnshiyi 

shoe feet-on 

put ; and 

all people feast 

eaten-having rej oicings 

manaS. 

Mera veb 

t/ 

f arz and 

mar-kar, 

pliir 

jiya ; aur 

let-us-celebrate. 

My this 

son 

died-having, 

again 

lived ; and 

gum bo'kar, 

pbir 

mila.’ 

Obunacbe woli 

sab log 

lost become-having, again 

was-fotmd’ 

Accordingly they 

all people 

^ushiyS manane lage. 





rejoicings to-celebrate began. 




TJs waqt 

us-ka 

bara beta 

khet-par 

tba. 

Jab woh 

That time 

him-of 

elder son 

field-on 

ims. 

When he 

palat-kar 

ghar-ke 

qarib 

pahncha 

to us-ne gane 

returned-having 

house-of 

near 

arrived 

then him-by singing 

aur nacb-kl 

awaz sum. . Ek 

naukar-ko 

us-ne 

bula-kar 

and dancing -of 

sound was-heard- A 

servant 

him-by 

called-having 


pncbba ki, ‘yeb sab Ids bat-par lio-raba-hai ? ’ XJs-ne 

zt-PMS-asked that, * this all what matter-on gohig-on-is ? ’ Him-by 

ns-se^ k^^^^ ‘ap-ke bhai ae-hai aur un-ke sabih- 

Um-to if-was-said, ‘ yow'-Ronour-of brother come4s ' and him-of safe- 

salamat wapas ane-par ap-kg walid-ne jas^n kiya-bai/ Woh 

sound back coming-on your-Eonour-of father-by feast made-is.\ Ee 

babut bigra, gbar-ke andar-bl na jat^ Is-par 

muc was put-out, house-of inside-even not going was. This-upon 
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us-ka 

bap 

babar nikal 

aya aur 

mauaue laga. 

Us- 

him-of 

the-father 

outside emerging came and to^appease began. 

Mim- 

ne 

bap-se 

kaba 

ki, ‘ dekbiye, 

it*ue bar*so-se 

max 

by 

the-father-to 

it-was-said that, ‘ see, so-many yearsfrom I 

ap-ki ^idmat 

karta-bu 

aur kisi waqt 

ap-ke 

bukm- 

your-Sonour-of service 

doing-am 

and any time 

your-Honour-of 

orders- 

se 

sartabi 

nabl 

ki; 

us-par bbi 

ap-ne 

kabbi 

from 

disobedience 

not 

was-done , 

fhat-6n even 

your-Honour-by 

ever 

mujbe 

bakri-ka 

ek 

bacbcba 

tak na diya 

ki apne 

dostQ- 

to-me 

she-goat-of 

one 

young-one 

up-.to not was-given that my-own 

friends- 


ke 

of 

yeh 

this 


lost, 


sath 

with 

beta 

sov> 

to 

then 


khushi manata. Masar 

‘rejoicings I-migh t-have-celebrated. 


'‘o'- 

But 


ju-hi ap-ka 
as-even your-JELonouhr-of 


■ay a 
came 


jis-ne ap-ka sara 

whom-hy yourSonour-of all 

ap-ne un-ki' ^atir-se 

your-Sonour-by him-of- affection-by 

us-se kaha, ‘beta, turn bamesba mere 

him*to it-was-said, ‘son, you always me 

bai, woh tumhara bai. Munasib yebi 

yours is. JProper 

manai aur masrur bo, kyo-ki 

may-celebrate and happy may-be, because 

zinda bua-bai ; aur gum bo-ke, 

ailive becowi,e-has ; and lost become-having, 


is, that 
kbusbiyS 
rejoicings 
mar'-ke, 
died-having. 


mal 

substance 
jasbu 
a- j east 

pas bo; 
near are; 

tba 

this-indeed was 

C£ 


kasbiyo-ml 

harlots-in 

kiya.’ 

was-made.’ 


gawa- 

was- 


Us-nb 
Sim-bg 

jo-kucbh mera 
whatever 


mine 


ki 

that 

tumbara 

your 

pbir 

again 


bam-log 

we-people 

bbai 

brother- 

mila-bai.’ 

found-is.* 


Tot. a, PAET : 


K. 
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is laiq iiahl ki ap-ka beta kahlau. Mujhe apne 

this tooHliy not that yoiir-Eonour-of son I-may-he-called. Me your-own 

iBazdui*o-nii rakh-lijiye.” ’ Pas woh utba anr cliala'aya bap-ke 

lahourers-iti having-Jcept-take” ’ So hie arose and went the-father-of 

pas. Hanoz fasile-M-se tha ki bap-ne dekh-liya aur 
near. Yet dista/nce-even-at he-was that the-father-ly he-was-seen and 


rahm 

kba-kar 

daura, 

gale-se lagaya, 

aur 

piyar 

kiya. 

pity 

eaten-having 

he-ran, 

neclc-to 

was-attaehed, 

and 

love 

was-made. 

Aur 

bete-ne 

us-se 

‘arz kiya, 

‘ abba 

jad 

, mai 

And 

the-sO‘n-by 

him-to 

the-reguest 

was-made, 

‘^father 

dear 

I 

Khuda-ke huzur 

aur 

ap-ki 

nazar-mg g 

unab-gar 

bn, 

aur ab 

God-qf presence 

and your 

-Honour-of 

sight-in 

sinner 

am, 

and now 

is 

laiq nabi 

ki 

ap-ka 

beta 

kablau. ’ 

Magar 

this 

loorthy not 

that 

your-Honour-of son 

I-may-be-called. ’ 

JBtit 


bap-ne apne naukaro-ko hukm diya ki, ‘ ‘umda-se 

the-father-by Ms-oion servants-to order tms-given that, ‘ good-than 


bimda poshak lao 

aur 

in-ko 

pabnao ; 

agutbi 

batb-me 

aur 

good dress bring 

and 

this’one-on 

put ; 

a-ring 

hand-on 

and 

juta paS-me pinba5 ; 

aur 

sab log 

da‘wati 

kba-kar 

kbqshiya 

shoe feet-on put ; 

and 

all people feast eaten-having rejoicings 

manae. Mera 

veil 

farzand 

mar-kar, 

pbir 

jiya; 

aur 

let-us-celebrate. My 

this 

son 

died-having. 

again 

lived ; 

and 

gum bo'kar, 

pbir 

mOa.’ 

ObunSche 

wob 

sab 

log 

lost become-having. 

again 

was-fo‘und.‘‘ 

Accordingly 

they 

all 

people 

kbushiyi manane 

lage. 






rejoicings to-celebrate 

began. 







Us waqt 

us-ka 

bara 

beta kbet-par 

tha. 

Jab 

wob 

That time 

him-of 

elder 

son fleld-on 

was. 

When 

he 

palat-kar 

ghar-ke 

qarib 

pabncba 

to 

us-ne 

gane 

returned-having 

house-of 

near 

arrived 

then 

him-by 

singing 


aur nacii-ki awaz suni. Ek naukar-ko us-ne bula-kar 

and danoing-of sound was-heard- A servant Um-hy called-having 

pucMia ki, ' yek sab Ids bat-par bo-raba-hai ? ’ Us-ne 

it-ioas-asTced that, ‘ this all what matter-on going-on-is ? ’ Sim-by 

us-se kaba, ‘ap-ke bbai ae-hai aur un-ke sahih- 

Mm-to it-ioas-smd, ‘ yourSonour-of brother come-is ' md him-of safe- 

salamat wapas ane-par ap-ke walid-ne jashn kiya-bai.’ Wob 

■sound haoh coming-on yourSonour-qf father~by feast made-is.’ He 

babut bigra, gbar-ke andar-bi na jata tba. Is-par 

mueh ioas-put~out, house-of inside-even not going was. This-upon 


what 
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us-ka bap bahar nikal aya aiir manane laga. XJs- 

him-of the-father outside emerging came and to-appease began, Sim- 
ne bap-se kaba ki, ‘dekhiye, bar^s^-se mai 

by the-father-to it-was-said that, ‘see, so-many years-ffom I 

ap-ki kiidmat karta-bti axir kisi waqt ap-ke biikm- 

your-Sonour-of service doing-am and any time yourSonouT-of order s- 


se 

sartabi 

nabl 

ki; 

us-par 

bhi 

ap-ne 

kabM 

from 

disobedience 

not 

was-done 

; that-6n 

even 

yourSonour-by 

ever 

mujiie 

bakri-ka 

ek 

bacbcba 

tak na 

diya 

ki apne 

dostS- 

to-me 

she-goat-of 

one 

young-one 

up-to not 

was-given 

that my -own 

friends- 


ke sath kbu^i manata. Magar ju-lii ap-ka 

of with rejoicings I-might-have-celebrated, But as-even your-Sonour-of 
yeb beta aya jis-ne ap-ka sara mal kasbiyS-mi gawa- 

this son came whom-by your-Sonour-of all substance harlots-in was- 
diya, to ap-ne un-ki \^tir-se jashn kiya.’ C7s-ne 

lost, then ycur-Sonour-by him-of^ affection-by a-feasf was-made.’ Sim-by 


us-se 

kaba. 

‘ beta, turn bamesha mere 

pas bo; 

jo-kucbh mera 

him*to it-was-said,. 

‘ son, you always me 

near are 

; whatever mine 

bai, wob 

tumhara 

hai. 

Munasib 

yebi 

t/ 

tba 

ki 

bam-log 

is, that 

yours 

is. 

Proper 

this-indeed was 

that 

we-people 

kbushiyS 

manai 

aur 

masriir 

bg, 

kyo-ki 

tumbara 

bbai 

rejoicings 

may-celebrate and 

happy 

may-be. 

because 

your 

brother 

mar*-ke. 

zinda 

hua-bai ; 

anr 

gum 

ho-ke, 

pbir 

mila-bai.’ 

died-having. 

alive 

become-has 

; and 

lost become-having, 

again 

found-is* 
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QASBSTl URDD of LUCKNOW. 

The preceding specimen has illustrated the high, literary style of Lucknow Urdu., 
We now proceed to give specimens of the ordinary Urdu spoken' in the city. It is 
known as qasbdti, from qasbdi, the plural of qasha, a quarter of a town. 

It is not so highly Persianised as the literary dialect, hut possesses the typical order 
-of words which Urdu has borrowed from Persian. Thus we have jdnib dahJim, in the 
southern direction, the Indian order of which would be dakhinjamb. Similarly, hindre 
daryd-e Bal-ke, instead of daryd-e Sai-he hindre, on the bank of the river Sai. 

I give two specimens of this form of Urdu. . The first is a short passage of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, which I give in transliteration only, merely for the purpose 
of comparison with the literary dialect. The other is a folk-tale about the temple of 
Bhauresar in Mgoha. It is given in the Persian character, with full transliteration and 
translation. 

[No. 5.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HikDosTlNi (QasbatI Urdu op Lucknow). • ' 

I 

Specimen I. 

Ek shakhs-ke do larke the. Un-ml-se chh5te-ne apne bap-se kaha ki, ‘ai bap, 
Jaedad-me-se jo mera haqq hota-ho mujhe de-dijiye.’ Tab us-ne un-ko apni jaedad 
taqsim kar-di. Aur there roz-ke ba‘d chhota larka sab kuchh mal jam' kar-ke ek dur- 
ke mulk-ko rawana hua, aur waha-jDar apna mal 'aiyashi-mi ura-diya. Aur jab sab 
kharch kar-dala, tab us mulk-me bara qaht para, aur woh khud molitaj hone laga. 
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[No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 


HiNDOSTANi (QaSBATI TJbDU op LrCKNOW). 

Specimen II. 

l_)l^ 4L» 

^ ^ ^3^ )jy, y^ j^J 

/So«|| 0^3 '—^-1 ^ A. ;j/V® ci^'^ 

^tSLo LiA.»0 C— '■ '° yi 

<£_ liti-xs j^j ^ '^yy^ jf 

Jsl&jL ^ CL^ y" 

1^.^ jy y^ ci^y® u>"j ^ ‘^W-j ■ ^ £^ 

^ S:^'^ y j^! 4f ^jy 

A ' . j:'' ‘ ? • ^ 

jj)l i_ ujLij 3^ 

fy y7<^ ^ ‘^y v^ '^.y 

c^y jsj c^yy^ i^y ^ y yy 

y^ »UjL ^ sry ^ s^ 

TOL. IX. JABT r. 
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jo y o^o ^ StO^ w^ c->^ ?>* 

V Ij^ ^ ^ *^1)^ '■^ J^6<'0 ,L_ gLwtiLj C>yJ^ ^ 

^ jloJi5jO ^ c>^ ^ 

L^ «iL ci^Jj^ ^ <£_l^ 

^ Ji i:A^ y/ ^Uc> . 
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[ No. 60 

)NDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

HinhostanI (QiAsbatI TJrd'O' ob Ltjcknow). 

Specimen 11. 

transliteration and translation. 


aur 

and 


roz 

day 

jo 

what 


Q,a8l)a Nigoha-ki janib 

Town Nigbhd-of diTCCtion 

jis-ko Bhauresar kabte-bai, 

which Bhauresar callmg-they-are, 

T^aqeV hai. Aur wabl-par 

situated is. A.nd there-on 

aksar log bar 

generally people every 

jaya-karte-bai, 
going -regularly-are> 
pura h5ta-bai. 

fulfilled being -is. 

Sunne-me aya-bai 

Searing-in covne-it-k 
un-ke ' mandir-par 

that-{God-)of temple-on 
ki 'is 
that this 

aur sadba 

and hundreds 
lekin 
hut 


dakbin 

southern 

aur 

and 

bar 


ek maudir 
a temple 
kinare 
on-the-lanh 


Mabadeo-ji-ka bai, 
Mahadeo-jl-of ie, 
darya-e Sai-ke 

the-river-of Sah-of 


Du-shamka-ko raela bota-bai, aur. 
every Monday-on a-fair being -is, umd 

dar^an-k5 bila ua^a 

paying-respects-for without intermission 

maqsad-e diH rakbte-bai 

desire-of ofthe-heart heeping-they-are 


wob 

that 


ki 

that 


ek waqt-mi Aurangzeb Badshab 

one time-in Aurangzeb the-Bmperor 

tasbrlf-lae-the. Aur uu-ki 

honow'ed-mth-his-presenee. And Mim-of 


bbi 

also 

yeb 

this 


tbi 

was 


mansha 
intention 
lewi, 
tahen-out, 

hue, 
heoome, 

Badsbab-ue gbusse-ml 

the-Emperor-by anger-in 

murat-ko tor-dalo,’ 

image break-in-pieces.^ 

kiya, aur do ek 


mandir-ko 

temple 

mazdar 

labourers 


kbudwa-kar murat-ko nikalwa- 


murat-ki 

the-image-cf 


come- 

Tab 

Then 

zarb 


got-dug-wp-having 

' the-image 

he-might-get- 

us 

murat-ke 

uikalne-ko 

musta'idd 

that 

mage-of 

taking-out-fo 

r ready 

intiha 

na 

maTiim bui. Tab 

end 

not 

found became. Then 

•kar 

ijazat 

di 

ki, ‘ is 

■having 

permission 

was-given 

that, ‘this 

mazdur5-ae 

torna 

^uru‘ 

the-labourers-hy 

to-break 

commencement 


murat-ml lagai, balki, kuchh 


was-made, and two one strokes the-image-in were-applied, nay, somewhat 
^ikast bbi bo-gai, jis-ka nishau aj-tak bbi maujud bai, aur 

broken also it-became, which-of the-mark today-to also existing is, and 
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W J, 

15 ^ j__ gUoU ^ ^ ^yt> 

jO jS ^ ^jL jj ^ji> jj] ^ 

V Ij J ^llajjj 15 ei_|^ ;>ij j,^S^jC ti_ 

^Uj ^ jloJl^O ^ c:^ <iL ^ 

I^Kl^i5 eiL l^_^J^Jt/C «jU£ ^ Z_l^ (^^I5^d 

Ji ''•^^ ij^ cuUo y^ 
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[ No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDOSTANi (Qasbati TJedu OB Lucknow). 

Specimen 11 . 


Central Group. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


daMun 

southern 


' Qasba Nigoba-ki janib 

Town Nigoha-of direction 

iis-k5 Bhauresar kabte-bai, aur 

which Bhauresar calUng-they-are, and 

waqe‘ bai. Aur waba-par bar 

situated is. ^nd there-on every 

aksar log 

generally people every day 

aur 
and 


ek xn and ir Mabadeo-ji-ka 
(j temple JMahddeo-ji'oJ^ 


30 

what 


ki 

that 


jaya-karte-bai, 
going-regularly-are, 

pura hota*bai. 
fulfilled heing-is. 

Suuue-nie aya-bai 

Searing-in come-it-is 
■Q^jx^k© ' luaudir-par 
thaHGod-)of temple-on 

mansba tbi ki is 
was that this 

aur sadba 

and hundreds 
lekin murat-ki 
hut the-image-cf 

rv. 

gh usse-me 
anger-in 


kinare 
on-the-banh 
Du-^amba-ko 
Monday-on 
darsbau-k5 

paying-rBspects-for 

maqsad-e dili 

desire-of of-the-heart 


bai, 
is, 

darya-e Sai-ke 

the-river-of San-of 
raela bota^bai, aur. 
a-fair bemg-is, and 

bila ua^ 

without intermission 

rakbte-bai woh 
Tceeping-they-are that 


ek 

one 


waqt-mi Auraugzeb Badshab 
time-in Aurangzeb the-Bmperor 


bbi 

also 


intention 

lewi, 

taken-out, 
bue, 
became, 

Badsbab-ne 
the- Bmperor-by 


tashrlf-lae-tbe. 

honoured-with-his-presence. 

maudir-ko kbudwa-kar 
temple got-dug-up-having 


mazdar 

labourers 


murat-ke 


us 
that 
iutiba 
end 
a-kar 

come-having 
Tab mazdur§-ne 

Then the-labourers-by 

fS0 

zarb Kiurat'iue 


murat-ko tor- 

image hreah-in-pieces.’ 

Z Z Z .Trlles „liea. 

SbiXaat m M-ga, 3-^ 
broken also it-became, 


j^xir uu-ki yeb 

jy,nd JB-im-of this 

murat-ko uikalwa- 

• the-image he-might-get- 

___ ^ nikalue-ko musta'idd 

image-of takmg-out-for ready 
maTuru buL Tab 

found became. Then 

di ki, ‘is 

was-gi/oen that, ‘ this 
■ torna sburii' 

to-break commencement 

lagai, balki, kucbb 
sonmoJiat 

bai. 


ua 

not 

ijazat 


which-of the-mark today-to also ' exwtmg 


ts. 


aur 

and 


I 
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qadr-e Mun 

little-a blood 

qudrat 

supernatural-power 


bhi murat-se 

also the-image-from 
murat-ki zaMr 

tlie-image-of manifest 


numud 
visible 
Imi, 
became, 

nikal-ioare, aur sab 
issued, and all 
Aui* Tell kbabar 
Jtnd this news 
hukiii diya 
order toas-gioen 
Bliauresar 


niche-se bazarba bhaSre 
beloio-from thousands hornets 
bbaSrS-se paresbaii bill 
hornets-from distress became. 

bill. Tab Badsbab-ne 

became. Then the-TImperor-by 

murat-ka nam aj-se Bliauresar bua, 

image-of name today-from JBhauresar{Lord-of-Sornets') became, 
tarh-par tbi usi tarh-se baud kar-do,’ 

manner-on it-was tliat-very manner-by closed-up maJee,’ 
Badsbab-ne murat mazkur band karane-ka 


bua ; lekin aisi 

became ; but such 
aur usi murat-ke 
and that-very image-of 

fauj-e Badshab-ki 

the-army-of the-JEmperor-of 
Badshab-ko bbi malum- 

the-Emperor-to also Jcnown 

ki, ‘ achchba, is 
that, ‘ good, this 
aur 
and 


31s 

%ohat 


aur kbud 
and himself 

intizam 


the-Emperor-by the-image aforesaid closed-up causing-to-mahe-of arrangement 


kar-diya. 

toas-made. 

Ab cbdnd roz-se llawa dar^an-ke bahut-se dukandar 

Eoto some days-from beside paying-respect s-of many-very shopkeeper 
log wabt dukani lagate-bai. ‘llawa ma'muli cbiz 5 -ke, ka^tkari-ki 

people there shops arranging-are. Besides ordinary things-of, cultivation- of 

cbizS, 35 debat-mi baliut ziyada kar-ke zarurat hoti-hai, 

things, which villages-in much more done-having necessary being-are, 

wahS-par mil sakti-bai. 

there-on be-foimd can. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

To tbe soutb of tbe town of Nigoba there is a temple of Mabadeo, wbicb people 
call Bbauresar, and is situated on the bank of tbe river Sai. A fair is held there every 
Monday, and every day there is a stream of people who come to visit tbe image, in the 
belief that this act of worship will lead to tbe fulfilment of all tbe desires of their hearts. 

The story goes that tbe Emperor Aurangzeb once visited the temple of this deity,, 
and gave orders that tbe image should be dug up and taken out of tbe temple. He sent 
several hundred labourers, but no matter bow deep they dug, they could not find the 
bottom of the image. Enraged at tliis, tbe Emperor ordered the image to be broken in 
pieces. Tbe labourers commenced tbe work and gave it one or two blows. In doing so 
they damaged it slightly, and the marks of this are visible to the present day. A few 
drops of blood also issued from the image. But this indignity only served to make 
manifest the supernatural power which existed in tbe idol. Thousands of hornets issued 
from below it, and put the Emperor’s army of men to flight. When this was told 
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to him lie said, ‘ very well, from this day let this image be known as Bhahresar, or the 
Lord of Hornets, and let the earth be filled in so as to restore it to the same condition 
as that in which it was before.’ He then himself saw that the arrangements for restor- 
ing the image to its original condition were carried out. 

Bor a long time not only have people visited this shrine to pay homage to the deity, 
but a number of shopkeepers have set up shops in the locality. They sell not only the 
ordinary stock in trade but also everything that is necessary for village life. 
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BEGAMATT URDU OF LUCKNOW. 

The form of Urdu employed by respectable Musalman ladies of Lucknow City is 
known as Begamati. It is said to be very free from any Hindi admixture, but this 
statement is not borne out by the specimens which I have received. 

Two specimens are given. The first is a transliterated text of a portion of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, for comparison with the other Urdu versions. The other is 
a letter written by a Musalman lady of Lucknow to her mother. It is an admirable 
specimen of this dialect, full of quaint idioms and vivid expressions. I give it in fac- 
simile of the original manuscript, together with a transliteration and translation. The 
writing of the manuscript is in the ordinary broken Urdu running hand. 

Note that Persian and Arabic words ending in a short a are not inflected for the 
oblique cases, as the grammars tell us should be done. Thus, KhUnam SdJpiia (not -beyiee, 
(by the son) of the Klhanam Sahiba ; ehha maJima (not -ne)-ha, bacheha, a baby of six 
months. This is a common irregularity of writing, which, however, does not affect the 
pronunciation. These oblique forms are pronounced as if ending in e. Sdhiba-ke is 
pronounced Sdliibe-he, and so on. 

[No. 7.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEBN HINDI, 

HiNDOSTANI (BSGAMATI UBDfi OS' Ltjcknow). 

Specimen I. 

Ek admi-ke do bete the. Un-me-se chhbta bap-se bola, ‘ abba-jan, mal asbab-mi 
jitna hamara hissa hai ham-ko de-dijiye.’ Aur us-ne apni daulat d6n6-k6 b5t-di. Thore 
dinS ba‘d chhota sab Jam'-jatha samet-kar bahut dur kisi midk-ko nikal-gaya. "Waha sab 
^ shohad-pan-me ura baitha. Jab sab uth-utha-gaya to us mulk-mi bahut bara qafafc para, 
aur yeh mohta] ho -chala . 
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INDO-ARYAN family. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 


IIlNDOSTAKi (BEGAMATI UeD-O OP LUCKNOW). 


Specimen il. 
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western sindI. 
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Central Gf?oup. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

I 

Hns-DOSTlNi (BlSAMATi TJKBt OP Lttokxow). 

Specimen If. 

* 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

O'ATT BETI-KI TAEAE-SE MA-KO. 

LETTER JDAEGETEB-OF DIBEQTION-FBOM MOTSEB-TO. 

Ammi jaa, Kbuda kare ap salamat rahi. 

Mother dear, God may-make YourSonoiir {m-)safety may-remain. 

BaMa Jhaaimaa SaMb aj Lakbaau-ml dakbil bul. Tla-se 

Sister JJiamman SaMba today Lucknow-in. entered became. Eer-from 


ap*ki sab 

YourSonour-of all 

maaiS-ka 
matetmal-uncle-qf 
Lakhaau-aai babut 
Lucknow-in much 
hua. KaJb 

became. Tomorrow 
to J um'a-rat-ko wob 
then Thursday-on he 

sidbarige. 

he-will-stccrt. 

Aj-kalb yabi' 
Nowadayjs here 
Ebanaai S ahib-ke 

Sdhiba-of 
Bara 
Much 


kbair wa salab nialuai biii. 

health and prosperity known became. 

ji ae-dia (bame^a) maada 

spirit daily (i.e. always) unwell 


Bare 

The-elder 

rabta-bai. 

remaining-is. 


aabi 

not 


dawa-darmaa ki, magar kuchb faida 

medicine-drugs were-done, but any benefit 

agar upar-wala bo-gaya, 

if the-abone-one (i.e. the-moon) happened (i.e. becomes visible), 

zarur zarur ‘ilaj karae Eaiz-abad 

certainly certainly {for-)treatment doing Faizcdiad 


EMnam 

gbas-ae. 


cboro-ka bara 
thieves-of great 
kalb 
at yesterday 


aar gb a bai. 
gang is. 
dia-dabare 
m-broad-dayligh t 


Paros-me 

Th e-neigh boiu'hood-in 


kai 

several 


gba l- gha 23§ra macba. 
ent&'ed. Much noise-clamour %oas-raised. 

laib, sarajhe na bajbe, bullar 

stick, understood not knew, 

makaa-me darrana cbale-ae.' ^ 

house-in straightway came. 

gazl'i. Admi dyorbi-par 

happened. A -man ante-chamber-on 

TOT.. IS, PAST I. 


ebbr 

thieves 

gawar-ke 


Sipabi nigore 
Constables useless, boor-qf 
sante-bi bamare 

immediately-on-hearing our 
kabiye, ban kbairiyat 
That verily you-may-say, great good-luck 
maajud tba. XJs-ne r5ka 

present teas. By-him it-was-sfopped 


uproar 
Wob to 


s 2 
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tMina. 
warded. 
do ehor 
two thieves 


Nalii-to 

Otherwise 

pakre 

arrested 


sab-ka 

bbi gae. 
cdso went. 


ulta cbJiudda rakha ki, ‘ Khanam Sabiba-ke bete-ne 

contrary accusation brought that) ‘ KJidnam Sdhiba-qf theson-by 

akwane-ke babana-se gbar-mi biilaya. Do pabar 

estin/hating-qf pretext-on house-in {we-)were-sum,moned. Two watches 

rakba, pacbas rupaiye cbbin-liye, ulta “ cbor 


samna bo-jata. IJs-mg-se 

exposure would-have-been. That-out-qf 

Mu6-ne bakim-ke samne 

The-idiots-by the-magistrate-of before 

makan. 
the-house 
band 


{we-)tcere-hept, 
kar-ke gbu l 
doing noise 

Nazir aur 
'Nazir and 
Nazir-ko to 
Nazir indeed 
bbi mizajdar ; 
also haughty ; 
bone lagti-bai, 
to-be beginning-is. 

kacbcba satb 


fifty rupees 
macba-diya.’ 
was-raised.’ 

nn-ki biwi-mi 
him-of wife-between 
janiye, 
may-hnow, 
zarra-zarra-si bat-par 

very-little matter-on 

Lakb 

Hundred- thousand 
bai. !|^uda 


loere-snatched-away, contrary " thief 


confined 
cbor ” 
thief” 


ap 

Your- Honour 


bua-karti-bai. 
keeps-going-on. 
Biwi 
The-wife 


inexperienced compcmy is. God 

biyabne laiq pablu-se lagi 

for-being-married fit side-by close 


roz-marra Jbanjbat 
daily wrangling 

ft 

— ek nak-cbarba. - 

— a nose-mounted-o'ne. 

‘ tu tu, mai mai ’ 

‘thou thou, I J’ (i.e. quarrelling) 
samjbaya, ‘ babin, 

was-it-remonstrated{-by- me) , ■ ‘ sister, 

rakbe. Siyani larki 

preserve {-you). Youthful daughter 

baitbi-bai. TJs-ke samne is 

seated-is. Her-of before this 


bak-bak jhak-jbak din 

talking altercation day 

Magar aisi ‘aqlo-par 

Btit such wits- on 


rat-ke dat kil-kil-se kya faida.’ 

night-of teeth gnashing-from what profit.^ 

Khuda-ki mar. Samjbane-mg bat-ke 

Ood-of curse. Hemonstrating-on words-of 


batangar 

badbte-bai. 

Kann 

dakhl-de ? 

.Ulta 

m'anglmgs 

increasing-are. 

Who 

may^interfeTe ? On-the-contrary 

nakku 

bane. 




disgraced 

he-may-become. 




Ardad 

‘Ali-ko dekbiye. 

Na 

koi bat na 

cbitj bekar 

Auldd 

‘All please-see. 

Not 

any word or 

talk, without-ground 

bekar 

'bbi, ma-se 


lar-bhir-kar 

dadbiyal 

without-ground also, mother-with 

quarrelled-having 

to-grandfather' s-'house 


cbala-gaya. 

Jie-went-off. 

Begam Jan-ka 
Begam Jdn-of 
parse 

i'he-day-bef ore-yesterday 


cbha mahona-ka pala-posa bacbcba 

six 'vmnths-of brought~up{-cmd)-nursed baby 

jata-raba. Becbari, ek akb dabMi-bai, 

eye pressing-she-is) 


has-died. 


Boor-creature, one 
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lakh asu. 

th-himdred-thomand tears 

mare pure char mahina 

since-death full four months 


phat-para. Gharib-M 

felPin. The-poor-woman-of 


girte-hai. 

falling-are. 

bhi nahl 

even not 


-A-bhi Miyi-ko 

Only-now {her-)husband-to 


hue-the ki 
passed-had when 


yeh asman 
this sky 


rahi-sahi as bhi tut-gai. 

remaining hope also broke. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A LETTER PROM A DAUGHTER TO HER MOTHER. 

Dearest Mother, 


May God ordain that you ever remain in safety. Sister Jhamman arrired today 
in Lucknow, and from her we have heard how you are getting on. The elder uncle’s 
health is daily getting worse and worse. He has been trying all kinds of medicine 'here 
in Lucknow, but they don’t seem to do him any good. So, if the moon becomes visible 
tomorrow, he will certainly set out on Thursday for Faizabad to be treated by the 
doctors there. 

, Nowadays there is a big gang of thieves about. Yesterday, in broad daylight, a 
number of them got into the house of the Khanam Sahiba, who lives close by us. 
There was a great hue and cry, and the fools of police, useless as a boor’s cudgel which 
neither knows nor understands, directly they heard the outcry, made straight for our 
house. You may indeed say that we were fortunate, for by great good luck there was 
a Tna n standing at our hall-door who stopped them. Otherwise all we women in the 
zanana would have been exposed to view. Two of the thieves were caught, and the 
idiots, when they came before the magistrate, brought a countercharge that the TTbanam 
SaMba’s son had invited them into the house under the pretext of getting the building 
valued. They added that he had imprisoned them for some six hours, had robbed them 
of fifty rupees, and had then got rid of them by calling out ‘ thief, thief.’ 

You will be sorry to hear that Nazir and Ms wife keep on their daily quarrelling. 
You know Nazir, what sort of man he is, going about with Ms nose in the air. His wife, 
too, is overweening, and starts a wrangle on ever so little a matter. I’ve reasoned 
with her thousands of times, — 'sister dear, there’s inexperienced cordpany. There’s 
a young marriageable girl sitting close to your side. What good wiU come from all this 
nonsense and talk, aU tMs teeth-gnashing by day and by night, in her presence ? ’ May 
God’s curse rest on such silly-wits. The more one remonstrates, the more she wrangles. 
Who is there to interfere, with the certainty of having some rude tMng said in return ? 

Just look at Aulad ‘Ah’s conduct. Without saying a word, nay, for absolutely no 
reason, he has quarrelled with his mother, and gone off to stay with hfc grandfather. 

Begam Jan’s six-months’ old little baby, which she had been nursing with such 
loving care, died the day before yesterday. Poor creature, when she presses together 

the lids oi a single eye, a hundred thousand tears fall. It is only four months since 

her husband died, and now, again, the sky has fallen in upon her. The poor tMng’s one 
remai nin g consolation is now broken. ^ 


STANDARD URDU OF DELHI. 


The Urdu of Delhi is less Persianised than that of Lucknow, and hence more nearly 
fulfils the requirements of a lingua franca intelligible oyer the whole of India. This 
will be evident from the following specimen (the authorised Urdu version of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, as issued under the auspices of the British and Poreign 
Bible Society). It will be seen that the vocabulary is on the whole, simple, and that the 
Indian, and not the Persian, order of words is preferred. Por another example of Delhi 
Urdu, the Urdu List of Standard Words and Sentences, which was prepared in that city, 
may be consulted. 

The original Urdu version of the New Testament was made for the British and 
Poreign Bible Society by Henry Martyn during the years 1806-1810. It has been 
thrice revised. The version 6f the Parable now given is taken from the third and 
last revision carried out by a committee headed by Dr. Weitbrecht during the years 
1898-1899. 

The Bible Society has issued this version under two forms, — one in the Persian 
character, and the other in the Homan character. I give both here. The system of 
transliteration used by the Bible Society differs somewhat from that employed in the 
present Survey, but this will give rise to no difficulty. 

It is not necessary to give an interlinear translation. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HindostanI (Standard TJEDt, Pebsian Chabactee). 

(JPanjab Auxiliary JBihle Society, 1900.) 

ti- ^ c=^y^ ^ ^ ir ^ (jijJ 

- C__J ^ ^ y:^ b jL© - ljL C__| &5" 

C—jyQj Jjj - ^Ix© Jl^ UjJ 

jLa UjJ j^J - ^ ^ (.sil© iXf Ltu 

(.SXLo y - bo ^jgM^ 

(_5^| <C— ~ ^ *Lyi> ^lXs\/0 ^ y) - jjb v.:J^OCU« 

“ uy-h^ u^y- ]y} W c—oXurU 

LjJ ^ ^ y^ ^ 

I X- j yj - LeJ Ujti &i ~ 

- A. (,.5-^ «aL ^ 1)^1 ^y> af ^ ^ ^ 

v^ cLi <j^ ~ uy> u^? y^y 

' ^ ■ v^ ^y ^ y)^ 

“ u3^ ^1)^“ ^ ^ (jV u^ 

4-1 ]/ ^ ‘ ^ xi^y 4-^ 

' ' ' ' yp • ■ y ' ■ -/■ I ■, '***' 

■^y _/ &> S:^^ *) ~ b^ ^b>) 


f 
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w <SL A " ^ ^ ^ i?y" ~ y 

L^I w) _ Ja^ J^] ^ ij^l {J^ - V^ ^ 

^ HL. U)j^ AJ ^ 1;-^ ^ ^5 


&^'U <L. j^f - <£l| j 5" juj eu)U. i^i ^ ^1 &r 


— jj^h^ .J^ 1^'^ 

^ A ^ >-^ “ A ~ W^ y “ 1^ 50^ ‘--jJ 

yS ^ - w ^ 13^ iw^l e/^ 

Jjl ■ S:^ Jb^ S:^ 4 =^^ J^l .Ll^ ^ 


X 


^ ^ u^"! ^ A ^ is>j isd\^ tL,^ ^ 

- A b!/ JJ^ 4b «iL. c^- ^ UT ) ^^Uj l^" 

- li>l^ iO liL^ ^ “ bb <is_J ^ ^ i^j 

<*** <i_) ^ «i_l.x/fi >u I **7^b ^ (w^I 

vy* 0^t>^ SO^” '-^ ^ V" ‘-r’b^ 

cr®y y «flr?^ y® - r^ 

i' 

- lilLo i(^QjL*> ^ ^1 A Ij J &j ^ 

“ JjJ v./i^ J^ jy bl ^ b^j' 

“ y HL^ V^J d— i^J - djjS' ]y^^ ]yi) 4b tLyj ^ <!l_ (^1 y 

jy *) A b^ jjl - A v.^b ‘i-;^ y y 

- Uj ;^-wlLo ^LcjLw ^^lLo - A 

* <^ I 4 J b^ *^J ' ^ *<b^ ^ h^ 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

HmDOSTANi (Standard Urdu, Roman Character'). 

(British and Foreign Bible Society, 1900.) 

Ek shakhs ke do bete tke. Dn men se chbote ne bap se kalia, ki Ai bap, mal ka Jc> 
bissa mujb ko pahuncbta liai, mnjbe de. TIs ne apna mal mata' nnben bant d£. Aur 
tliore din ba‘d cbbota betd apna sab kuclib jama' karke, ddr ke mulk ko lawana hdd, 
aur waban apn6 mal badcbalnl men nra diya. Aur jab sab kbarcb kar cbuka, to us- 
mulk men sakbt kal para ; attr mib mubtaj bone laga. Pbir us mulk ke ek basbinde ke 
ban ja para : us ne us ko apne kbeton men suar cbarane bbeja. Aur use arzu tbf, ki 
jo pbaliyan suar kbate tbe, un se apna pet bbare ; magar koi use na deta tba. Pbir us 
ne bosb men akar kaba, ki Mere bap ke kitne M mazduron ko roti if rat se milti bai, aur 
main yabdn bbiikba mar raba bun ! Main utbkar apne bap ke pas jaiinga, aur us se 
kabunga, ki Ai bap, main asman ka au.r teri nazar men gunabgdr bba : ab is laiq nabin 
raba, ki pbir tera beta kablaun ; mnjbe apne mazdbr jaisa M kar le. Pas vub utbkar- 
apne bap ki taraf rawana bba. Wub abbi dbr bi tba, ki use dekbkar us ke bap ko tars 
aya, aur daurkar us ko gale laga' liya, aur bose liye. Bete ne us se kaba, ki Ai bap, main 
asman ka aur teri nazar men gunabgar btaa ; ab is laiq[ nabin raba, ki jDbir tera beta 
kablaun. Bap ne apne naukaron se kaba. ki Acbcbbe se acbcbba jama jald nikalkar 
use pabinao ; aur us ke hatb men angu-tbi, aur pan-won meii juti pabinao. Aur pale b-iie- 
baebbre ko lakar zabb karo, taki bam kbakar kbusbi manaen ; kybnki mera yib beta 
murda tba, ab zinda bu^ ; kbo gayd tba, ab mila bai. Pas wub kbusbi manane lage. 

Lekin us ka bara beta kbet men tba : jab wub akar gbar ke nazdik pabuncba, to gane 
bajane aur ndchne ki awaz suni ; aur ek naukar ko bulakar daryaft karne laga, ki Yib 
kya bo raba bai ? TIs ne us se kaba, ki Tera bbai a .gaya bai ; aur tere bap ne pala biia 
baobbra zabb karaya bai, is liye ki use bbala cbanga paya. Wub gusse bua, aur andar 
jana na cb^a ; magar us ka bap babar jake use manane laga. ITs ne apne bap se 
jawab men kaba, ki Dekb, itne baras se main teri kbidmat karta bun, aur kabbi teri 
bukm'udTili nabin ki ; magar mujbe tfi ne kabbi ek bakri ka baobcba bbi na diva, ki 
apne doston ke satb kbusbi manatd : lekin jab tera yib beta aya, jis ne terd mal mata' 
kasbion men ura di, to us ke liye tii. ne pala bda baobbra zabb karaya. TIs ne us se 
kab^ ; Beta, M to bamesba mere pas bai, aur jo kucbb mera bai, wub tera M bai ; lekin 
kbusbi manani aur sbadman bona munasib tba, kyunki tera yib bbai murda tba, ab 
zinda biia, kbo gayd. tba, ab miM bai. 

1 The system of tmnsliteration is that adopted by the British ard Foreiga Bible Society, and drffem somewhat from that 
employed in the present Survey. 

VOL, IX;., PAST I.' ' , ■'aV ■ 


MODERN URDU OF DELHI. 


During the last thirty or forty years a school of writers has arisen in Delhi, which 
has paid attention to the necessity of avoiding the extreme Persianisation of style 
which had hitherto been fashionable, and which is still fashionable in Lncknow. 

The author of this school who has obtained the greatest reputation is Maulavi 
Nazir Ahmad. Two novels by this writer, the Mir’dtu (The Bride’s Mirror), 

and the Taubatu ’n-Namh (The Repentance of Nasuh), have been edited in England. 
They are well worth reading, not only as introductions to the Urdu language, but for 
their contents. They are admirable pictures of the home life of respectable Indian 
Musalmans of the middle class. The stories are absolutely unobjectionable and full of 
interest, and are illumined by many pages of true humour. An account of the best 
editions of these works will be found in the Bibliography under the name of their author, 
and for further information regarding the school of writers to which he belongs, the 
reader is referred to Shekh ‘Abdu T-Q,adir’s work on ‘ The new School of Urdu Literature ’ 
quoted in the first section of the Bibliography. 

As a specimen of Nazir Ahmad’s style, I give an extract from the Mir’atu ’l-‘Arus. 
The text is taken from Mr. G. E. Ward’s edition in Roman characters (London, 1899). 
The passage selected is a cock-and-bull story, freely interlarded with pious phrases, told 
by a swindling old crone to the siUy heroine, on whom she is playing the confidence trick. 
The story is a propos of two miraculous (but quite unnecessary) cloves, which the old 
lady presents to the year-old bride, and which are guaranteed to restore a husband’s love 
and to give children to the most unloved of barren wives. The reader who is curious as 
to the sequel is referred to the original work. Sufdce it here to say that the old lady 
having gained the bride’s confidence, successfully decamps with all her jewelry. 

Considering that the novel is written by a Musalman for his co-religionists, and is 
professedly in Urdu, not in Hindi, it is remarkably free from Arabic and Persian 
expressions. In Lucknow Urdu, nearly every word would hail from one or other of 
ihese sources. Here fully forty-five per cent of the vocabulary is Indian, about twenty 
per cent is Persian, and less than 34 per cent is Arabic. The small remainder comes 
from other languages, — Turkish, English, and Portuguese.^ 

■ I am indebted to Mr. Ward, tbe editor of the Mirdtu ’l-‘Arus, for these particulars. I would strongly recommend 
everyone who is interested in the great Lingua Franca of India or its literature to read this edition of a highly original and 
amusing work. The perusal is rendered easy to Biu-opeans by its being in the Roman character, and every assistance is 
given by an excellent vocabulary and by notes when necessary. An English translation by Mr. Ward is published as a sepa- 

rate^work. 
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Ixu^ ^ 

Jf ^ w ^ ^1 


o^Lw- 


c:_c>X^ ^jyo ^Xy 5i 

ik5^ 6t)Lu> ^ ^ kj^\ )y^‘~ — 

(Jjj^ ^ ^ Ul^ Ji]y^ j/ ^^Jj^li ^ 

^yJ dvT tX &*30 # Ui oUli] 15 ^jO ^y ^ 

L «uUj ^ J^ — k- 4:^ Ji 

^ &^U ciJo yQj jp y} u>"^ ^ <i;_5l 

/ 

Z- »U ^ ;^j 1 ^ 


voii. IXj PART X. 
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.^y^ ^ ^ j/ ^ ^ ejjjlA) '«T^Jy^ ^ ^ 


u 


Ol- 


'cL l)^ jIT^ _y^ -iV^ ^1)^ 




. (jvi^ ^>utj i5 


>j 

..j 


ji. cSJ.j| ^ 

uV^ l_.^L 5 

-" ** ^ 

jjjj L^ij ^^0 k_5-^ 

✓ y ** ✓ ** ✓ y •* ^ 


■O-j^ ^ 


^ _ Uf ^ jL^ 

vt y ✓ ♦♦ ^ 

U^j fj^ ^:fj i_ ^ ^ <i- lO^li y 


Lj/ ^ Jt>fi.U «L ^ ^ .y ^ ^ ^ iLfc^ 

y jv^ j_r^ ^ ^yy y 3y y cy* 

** y 

_y y ‘^yj V? yi -- jy 

V" *=^ fA* ^ (.^y^ j_ y ut ^^J^^ Sr^y. y" v? 

&A^ 8/ e^iU cL- ^ ^b ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^y '^■f^ y c^y jy ^ jW j^i ^j — — 

y 

,^y ^ irU' - ^ 

t£L) ftU. _ o|j ^y eu si _ l^" ^(iu ^ ^ 
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6SJjjs i^\)y ^ 

w 

j^l c_^f _ U. Ij/ ^ ^ IjO j*s> 

V ^ ^ '^'ly y 4p ^ ^ 

<iii- ^ “ V^V ^ 

‘Uj| cL- ^ly i^Uj yb ^ jijA <i_ ^ ^ y" ^ 

^ ^-_ib;® ba:^ y" bo &y^ (*^ 


^ Uo ^ yy ^ ^rtOr®^ ->r^ ^ '-^ ^ 

<«yy«^ — A jW — A; "• ^ 

b| ob (^.^0 Ibj j/ &^.3?0c ^ ^ y 


ly cL. b*> c:.^- '^Wj <ii_ 

- i- S:/ b'‘? / 

y jUu jUi-y^y y,iS!-i- j^i'r’ 

^ ly e: — 
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^^y> ^ j^] ^ ^^yt S^[y^ y ^Jo 

y^ ^y' y ^ ^ <iiL 

y j_ y jj^ jj jy &jy y ^ y 

' ' ' . . 

r^ r^j u-k ^ ^3 y St^, ^ u-^' ciiL 

^ ^ -f j> • 

■c>yjj ^.^U 


W 

.y 


y y y/ Y j^} ^ yy 

✓ 

j^ j 3 ^ y ^JC> ^^yy - ur % ^ ^b jy 

✓ 

jj ijj ^ 6y Y it)^^ ^ ij 

^ <' ✓ 

L/ ^ J^lu .£. ^ « y o^L uf _£ 1^^ 

y jhyjj^ 1/ .L (,>iU « jUi^ y ji^ y ^ 

✓ 

y '^4)] V? /) - ox- ^ tsu ji^ 

V-^y^^L/iA^ ^ y y 

y ^-u ^ y, * s:^ yA 

3V *JJ’ Ajjt e/^ 

✓ 

* ^ .b ^ ^ ^ 

^U ,U y y _ y ^ iG _ yytji. B y 
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^ ^ 1 *^ — j^ &^io(3 ^ 

tv 

e/'^ j _ U. ^ &^Sr^ ^ |4*^ 

** ✓ . ^ i 


<-^4 y ^ s^'iy y ^ _y- ^ 

•<L- ^ j <iiL erf j >— ^ — 

^1 ‘=^ S^iy 5;^1 _y^ <iiL yf £^ 

^ I ** 4 




^ '■ UlA. y^ 


Lj 


y let) y y^ ^ ‘iii- ^ 

.c_^j^ — c^ jW — Jif jIjI^ i;i_ o^ 

IjJ t)lj iXj ik^jsCo ^ ^ yt tjJj yjbj 

V" ^ 

, ^ J, «v 

^ ^ J ^ &45V0 <i_ t«yX^l*^ isl^ 

y" ^U-U jU. «i_ jf H — L. yyy ^W y^ 


[No. 10.] 
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HiNDosTANi (Modern Urdu oe Delhi). 

(Maulavl Na&lr Ahmad, circa 1870.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


gai-tM, 


Mai jab hajj-ko 

I when jpilgrmi(ige(-to-Mecca)-to gone-was, 

Bhopal-ki ek Begam bhi suwar tbT ; - 

Bhopdl-of a Begam also passenger was ; - 


to HSi jabaz-me 

then that-very ship-in 

shay ad tum-ne tm-ka 

perhaps you-by her-of 


sab-kuchh 
everything 
intiha na 

end not 


EZbiida-ne 

Ood-by 

thi ; 
was ; 


nam bbi siiBa-ho, Balqis Jahani Begam ; - 
nmne also heard-may-be, Balqis Jahdnl Begam ; - 
tm-kb de rakha-tha ; daulat*ki kuchh 
her-to giving placed-was ; wealth-qf any 
naukar-chakar, laundi- gh ulam. pMki-iialki, sab-hi-kiich 

servants-attendants, girls{-and)-slaves, palanquins{-and)-litters, everything-verily 
tha ; ek to aulad-ki taraf-se maghmum raha-karti-thi ; 
was ; one indeed family-of direction-from grieved she-continued-to-remain ; 

koi bachcha na tba ; dusre Nawab-Sahib-ko iiii-ki taraf mutlaq 

not was; secondly the-Nawdb-Sdhib-to her-of direction absolute 

tba, aur ^ayad aulad na bone-ke sabab mababbat na 

was, and perhaps family not being-of became affection not 

warna Begam surat-shakl-me ‘ obande aftab, 
otherwise the-Begam form- appearance-in ‘ now a-sun, 

busn-o-daulat-par mizaj aisa sada, 

beauty-and-wealth-on disposition so simple, 


any child 
iltifat na 
kindness not 

karte-b5, 

doing-he-may-be, 

cbande mabtab,’ 
now a-moon' 

ki bam-jaise 

that m-like 

Begam-ko 


— aur IS 

— and this 
naehizo-kb 
nothings-to 

faqirb-se 


The-Begam-to mendicants-to 
suna ki tin 

it'Was-heard that three 

rat-m§ apne gbar-se 
night-in her-own house-from 
tak batb bandbe 
during hands being-folded 


bitbana aur 

to-give-a-seat and 

darje-ka e‘tiqad 

degree-of faith 


kamil 


barabar 
equally 
parle 
utmost 

kos-par koi 
kos-on a-certain 
piyada-pa un-ke pas 
on-foot him- of near 
kbari rabl 

-up remained- 


bat 

matters 

tba. Ek 

was. One 


pucbbna ! ; 
to-ask ! 
daf'a 
time 


warid hai ; andberi 
arrived is ; dark 
gai, aur pahar-bhar 
she-went, and a-watch-full 
Eaqiro-ke nam-ke: 

Mendicants- of name-of 
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qurban 

jaiyel 

Ek martaba 

jo Shah-Sahib-ne 

akh 

sacrificial-off sring 

go 1 

One time 

when the-Shdh-Sdhib-by 

eyes 

utha-kar 

dekha, 

farmaya, 

‘ ja mM, isi 

rat-ko 

Ufted-having it-was-looked. 

it-was-ordered. 

' go mother, this-very 

nighi-at 


hukm milega.’ Begam-ko khwab-me bisbarat hui ki 

order will-he-got.' The-JBegam-fo dream-in annunciation became that 

‘ haj j-ko ja, aur murad-ka moti samundar-se nikal-la.’ Subh 

‘ pilgrimage-to go, and desire -of pearl ocean-from taks-out’ {At-) dawn 


uth bajj-ki taiyariya hone lagi. Pa-san miskin 

rising pilgrimage-of preparations to-be began. Five-hundred lowly-people 


Begam-ne ap 

the-Bepam-by herself 

karae ; 

uoere-caused-to-be-made ; 

■waqt-ka pas-rahna 
time- of near-remaining 


kiraya de-kar 

the-fare given-having 

nn-mi-se ek 

them-in-from one 

— Begam-Sahib 

— the-Begam-Sdhih 


jahaz-par suwar 

ship-on embarked 

Har 
Mvery 

jahan-mS 
voorlds-m 


mai bhi thi. 

1 also was. 

(Ilahi ! don5 

(0 God ! both 


surkhru !) mujh-par bahut mihrbani karne lagf, aur 

{may-her-)faGe{-be)-bright !) me-on much friendship to-do began, and 


saheli kaha-karti-thi. Das din tak barabar jahaz pani-mi 

.comrade used-to-call. Ten days during straight-on the-ship water-in 
chala-gaya ; gyarahwl din bich samundar-ml ek pahar nagar aya. 
went- along ; on-eleventh day mid ocean-in a mountain in-sight came. 


Nakhuda-ne kaha, ‘ Koh-e Habsha yehi hai, aur 

The-captain-by it-was-said, ‘ The-Mountain-of Ethiopia this-verily is, and 


ek bara kamil faqir is-par rahta-hai; jo 

a great saint hermit it-on dwelling-is ; who 

aya.’ Begam-Sahib-ne Nakhuda-se kaha, 

came.' The-Begam-Sdhib-by the-captain-to it-was-said. 


gaya, bamurSd 

went, possessed-of-wish 

' kisi terah mujh-ko 

‘ in-some way me 


us pahar-par pahuchao.’ [N’akhuda-ne kaha, ‘ Huzur, 

that mountain-on cause-to-arrive.’ The-captain-by it-was-said, ‘ dHy-JOady, 


jahaz 

to 

pahar 

tak nahl pahuch 

sakta ; albatta 

agar 

the-ship indeed 

the-mountain 

up-to not arrive 

can ; certainly 

¥ 

ap 

ir^ad 

kare, 

to 

jahaz-ko langar 

kar-dl, aur 

ap-ko 

you instruction . 

make, 

then 

the-ship-to anchor we- 

-may-make, and 

you 

ek kishti-m§ 

bitha-kar 

le-chali.’ 

Begam-ne kaha. 


a boat-in caused-to-sit-having we-may-take-away.' The-Begam-by it-was-said, 

‘khair, yehi sahi.’ P5ch auratg Begam-ke sath Koh-e 

this-indeed easy.' Five women the-Begam-qf -with the-Mountain-of 
Habsha-par gai-thi, — ek mai, aur char aur. Pahar-par 

JEJthiopia-on gone-were,—- one 1% and four others. The-dBountaitti-on 
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pahuche, t5 ‘ajib tarah-Ici khushbd inaliak-ralu-lhi. 

v>e-arrwed, then a-wonderful Mnd-of odour exhaled-heing-was. Oti'mn 

cbalte Shah-Sahib tak pahuche. flu-ka ina(jatii fha- 
on-going the- Shall- Sahib up-to we-arrwed. Ood-of place it-mci ■ 
aclmi na adamzad; tau-e-tanha Shah-Sahib ek '■•har-iiK^ 
man nor horn-of-man ; all-alone the-Shdh-Sdhib a home-in 
kaisi nurani ^akl! jaise firishta! IlaiD sab-k 
appearance ! like an-angel ! Us all 


wliat-sort-of serene 
du‘a di; 

a-blessing was-given ; 

parh-kar dam 

o'ccited-having breathing loas-performed. Me-to U-icas-said, 
aur DiUi-mi logg-ke kam banaya-kar.’ 

and Delh-m people-of loishes conUmie-catising-to-be-sarcessfhl. 


Talito-the; 
loelUng-wus ; 
'^'0 dekli-kar 
seen-l 


Begam-ko barah laugg di, 

tlie-Begam-to twelve cloves loere-giren, 

kar-diya. Mujb-se 


un barah laugo-mi-ki do 

those twelve cloves-in-of tioo 

jo laute, to 

when we-returned, then 

bat puchhte-na-the, — ya 
affair asUng-not-he-was,— now 
age-se Bambai-mg a-kar 


lauge 


liajj 

'r/i/mge 


yell liaT. 
cloves these are. 

Faumb, — ya-tb 
the-Nawah, — whereas-formerlg 
y«h xiaubat liul, ki 
pass became, that 
Begam-kb Jbiib-kb 


fui' kiuilih 
and soniefhing.' 
‘ cb;dl-ja, Agre 
‘ depaH, Agra 
Beti, 

dfaugliter, 

kar-ke 


I 5 egaiii-k! 
Ihe-Ilcgam-of 
blv mahitte- 

me mouth 

parb-thfi. 
J'allcn-had. 

Niiwub-iib 


heM^frm Bcmtarin c<me-Um,g tU-Jli.ium-.,/ 
yo-hi Begam-ne jalaj-sj ' ■' 

iT , , . I*"®-!®.- rakl,-,ln,l. ^ 

hu.<mn ie^ 
ttaja mu* 

fault forgiveness was-got-made. Six 
a-kar thahri. 

come-having staged. 

siiccessmlg 


hpar-tale, 

one-qfter-the-other, 

mere rahne tak, 


fan- rb-ro-kai* 

and wcpUii-ept-hmmg 

.HhopaJ.iin" 

u ] ),* I fa, k a I -* sr\ 

prayer^qf 


Inuvlfiar 


my 

aya; 
came ; 
mai-ne 

me-by 


been-had. 


Baqir-ki 
The-hermit-of 

AUab rakhe! char Iiac. d- t 

Wtate-the. PI*. m„jl,-to , 1 b _,j,i 

Again ^ ma-lo 

.-.u* 

kaha, ‘ShnEQ-i-i - ./ stoppiiig-was-done; 

S^ah.Salub-ne muih-kb Dill,. Ag.v-lw- khid.nat 

to Jhdhi-yjgra-qf service 

zarur hat;’ yeli smi-kar 

this heard-havmg 
rukhsat h|yg_ 


stay during^ 

Begam-se 


■-was-said, Hhe-Shah 

yupuud , 

mtruated maiedi, 

Begam-ae 


lie 

ih-hj 

jana 


there to-go necessary 

*’‘e-Bgga^^ it , 

tig me-to leave-to-depari was-made. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

When I went on my pilgrimage to Mecca I had for a fellow-passenger a Begam of 
Bhopal, — ^perhaps yon hare heard of her, her name was Balqis Jahani Begam. &o a 
endowed her with every blessing. As for her wealth, there was no end to it. She Had 
troops of servants, women slaves and men slaves, palanquins and litters,— every in-,, 
in fact, which she could want. But she had an aching heart about her prospects o a 

family,— she had no children,— and besides this, the Nawab Sahib, her husband, had 

altogether ceased to show^ her any affection. This latter grief was probably ue o er 
being childless, for, as to her personal appearance, as the saying goes, ‘ when s © ^ 

as bright as the sun she was as fair as the moon; ’ and to this beauty an ^ wea was 
added a disposition of the purest sincerity and simpncity,-even nobodies like us sHe 

would ask to sit down beside her, and talk with them. , , 

Now, she had the greatest faith in wandering mendicants, and once she hear 
a certain holy saint had arrived at a place some six miles away. So one J ® 

started off on foot from her house and stood a good three hours in front o i 

folded hands. My life for the fame of such holy men ! On one occasion when is on 
lifted his eyes he saw her and said, ‘ go, madam, this very night will you_ receive a 
command from above.’ That night she had a dream, in which she h^rd a voice sayin«,- 
‘depart on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and gather the pearl of your esiie mm 

The first thing in the morning she began the preparations for her p gri o • 
the fares of five hundred poor people, amongst whom I was one, and took . 

ft Mkher. She Xavs kept me by her side and (0 God, may her (ace be bnght 
ft and the next, ^t began fte to show great fAndshrp to me but even 

used to address me as ‘comrade.’ > 

davs and on the eleventh a mountain came m aght m the middle ot fte oc^. _ khat. 
S’thTlTtain ‘is the Mountain of Ethiopia, and on it there dwells a holy bei^it 
Ther^ n^r ™ a petitioner who wentl himftat dft not have his prayer granted.’ 
SaidtheBe»amtohim, ‘ you must get me ft some way or other to that mountain. 
‘"x!d^Z,- replied he, ‘ there is not eno^h water for the ship g» 

but ifvouwisbit I can have the anchor let go and send you ashore in e jo y ^ 

but, IT you wisn ir, x imvself and four others) went off 

•That wiU do exeeUeu%; ^^ehn — 'Xt' juuud the air 4ed with 

lus ‘Xe" ^ SS'lenXto wX His HoUuess lived. It was a very 

a wondrous nne oaour. at <5^11 of man was there. In his house 

'w ™tltTerftr»litud:. What a serene appeamnoe he displayed. Like 

«eui^ AS soon as he saw he « us. 

“ui - :S:h:^2dr f rp:;^e of Agra ana BeM.’ ^ 

Daughter, here tir pilgSiage, the Nawah,-who formerly had not 

Now, when we came home from onr pug^ ^ j Bombay a month 

bSre tt as'ktl 
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pabilclie, 
we-arrived, 
clialte Sbah-Sahib 

on-going the- Shah- Sdhih 
admi na adamzad ; 
man nor born-of-man ; 

kaisi Duraai 
tchat-sort-of serene 

du‘a di ; 

a-blessing was-given ; 
j)arh-kar dam 


to ‘ajib terah-ki khushbu mahak-rabi-fcbi. Cbalte 

then a-wonderfid kmd-of odour exhaled-being-was. On-going 

tak pabucbe. Hu-ka maqam tba ; na 

wp-to ice-arrived. God-of place it-was ; nor 

tan-e-tanha Sbab-Sahib ek gliar-me rahte-the; 

all-alone the-Shdh-Sdhib a house-in dwelUng-ims ; 

shakl ! jaise firishta ! Ham sab-ko dekb-kar 

appearance ! like an-angel ! Us all seen-having 

Begam-ko barab langl dl, anr kucbb 

the-Begam-to twelve cloves were-given, and something 

kar-diya. Mujb-se kaba, 


recited-having breathing loas-performed. Me-to it-ioas-scdd. 


' cbali-ja, 
‘ depart. 


Agre 

Agra 


aur 

Hilli-me logo-ke 

kam 


banaya-kar.’ 

Beti, 

and 

Delhi-in people-of 

loishes 

continue-causing- to-be-successful. ’ 

Daughter, 

un 

barab laugo-ml-ki 

do 

lauge 

yell bai. Hajj 

kar-ke 

those 

twelve cloves-in-of 

two 

cloves 

these are. Pilgrimage 

made-having- 

P 

laute. 

to 

Nawab, — ya-to 

Begam-ki 

when 

we-returned. 

then 

the-N awdb, — whereas-formerly 

the-Begam-of 

bat 

pucbbte-na-tbe,— 

- ya 

yell 

uaubat liui, ki 

ek maliine 

affair 

ashing-not-he-was,— 

- nolo 

this 

pass became, that 

one month 

age-se Bambai-me 

a-kar 


Begam-ke lene-ko 

pare-tbe. 


before-from Bombay -in conie-having 
Js-bi Begam-ne jabaz-se 

the-Begam-by the-ship-from 

sar Begam-ke 
head the-Begam-of 
mu‘af karai. 


As-even 

ajma 

Ms-own 


fallen-had. 

Nawab-ne 

the-Nawdb-by 

ro-ro-kar 


kbata 

fault forgiveness was-got-made 
a-kar tbabri. 
eome-having stayed. 
npar-tale, 

one-qfter-the-other, 
mere rahne tak, 
my stay during, 
ava; Begam-se 


the-Begam-of . bringing-for 
paw utara, 

foot xoas-caused-to-descend, 
qadamS-par rakb-diya, aur 

feet-on was-placed, and wept-wept-having 

Obba baras mai Bbopal-mi hajj-se 

Bhdpdl-in pilgrimage-from 
barakat-se, lagatar 

blessing-from, successively 
cbar bete Begam-ke, 

four sons the-Begam-of, 

des yad 

country memory 


Six years I 
Faqir-kl du‘a-ki 

The-liermit-of prayer-of 

Allab rakbe ! 

God preserve{-them) ! 
bo-ebuke-tbe. Pbir mujb-ko apna 

been-had. Again me-to my-own 


ijazat 

came ; the-Begamfrom leave{-to-go) 
mai-ne kaba, ‘ ^ab-Sahib-ne 

me-by it-was-said, ‘ the- Shah- Sdhib-by 
supurd ki-bai, mujb-ko wabS Jana 
entrusted made-is, me-to there to-go 
Begam-ne cbar nacbar mujb-ko 


magi 


babut-sa roka ; 

loas-asked ; very-much stopping -was-done ;■ 
mujb-ko Billi-Agre-ki kbidmat 

me-to Delhi- Agra-of service 

zarur bai ; ’ yeb sun-kar 

necessary is f this heard-haviny 

rukbsat kiya. 


tlie-Begamrby willy nilly me-to leave-to-depart was-made. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

When I went on my pilgrimage to Mecca I had for a fellow-passenger a Begam of 
Bhapal— perhaps yon have heard of her, her name was Balqis J ahaui Begam. God had 
endowed her with every blessing. As for her wealth, there was no end to it- She had 
troops of servants, women slaves and men slaves, palanquins and litters,— everything, 
infLt which she could want. But she had an aching heart about her prospects of a 
family -she had no children,— and besides this, the Nawab Sahib, her husband, had 

altogether ceased to show her any affection. This latter grief was probably due to her 

beino- childless, for, as to her personal appearance, as the saying goes, ‘ when she wasn t 
as brl-bt as the sun she was as fair as the moon ; ’ and to this beauty and wealth was 
added"" a disposition of the purest sincerity and simplicity,— even nobodies hke us she 

would ask to sit down beside her, and talk with them. 

Now, she had the greatest faith in wandering mendicants, and once she heard that 
a certain holy saint had arrived at a place some six miles away. So one dark night she 
started off on foot from her house and stood a good three hours in front of him with 
folded My life for the fame of such holy men 1 On one occasion when this one 

lifted his eyes he saw her and said, ‘go, madam, this very night will you receive a 
command from above.’ That night she had a dream, in which she heard a voice saying, 
‘depart on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and gather the pearl of your desire from the ocean^ 
The first thing in the morning she began the preparations for her She Paid 

the fares of five hundred poor people, amongst whom I was one and took them on board 
the ship with her. She always kept me by her side and (O God, may her face be brig 
iu this world and the next) not only began she to show great friendsMp to me but even 

used to address me as ‘comrade.’ The ship went on straight tough^^^^ sea for ten 

days and on the eleventh a mountain came in sight in the middle of the oc^n. That, 
S the captain, ‘ is the Mountain of Ethiopia, and on it there dweUs a holy hermfi 
T^L nevl was a petitioner who went to him that did not have his prayer granted.^ 
Said the Begam to him, ‘ you must get me in some way or other to that mountain. 
^Your Ladyship,’ replied he, ‘there is not enough water for the ship to go alongside 
a YOU wist it, I L We the anchor let go and send you ashore in the joUy-h^t 
^That win do exoeUently,’ said she. So ive women (myself and to others) went off 

jThelto the Alountain of Ethiopia. When we got there we found the am fflled with 

with her to the at length to where His Holiness lired. ItwasaTery 

a wondrous fine ■ , ^ qj. of man was there. In his house 

whwe God alone dwells. JNot a man uj. auu v 

T TTk Holiness in perfect solitude. What a serene appearance he displayed! Lixe 

abode His Hot P ^ ^ 

an angel of ^ ^ ;jj ething. breathed over her. To me he said, • depart 

« ab„ut th: desires of the people of Agra to Belhi.. 

“r LChoi tom «fp we, the Nawab,-who formerly had not 

taken fti Stest interest in the Begam,-must needs go down to Bombay a month 

taken the siig gjie 

tte oangway before he feU at her feet, and with many tears asked 
^1d wS UL. idter*! came back from the W I stayed for six years in 
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Bhopal, and while I was there, all owing to the power of the holy man’s blessing, one 
by one, the Begam had fotu? sons. By this time I began to think of my own country, 
and asked her for leave to go away. She would not hear of it, but I reminded her of 
how His Holiness had made over to me the care of Agra and Delhi, and that I really 
must go. When she heard this, she had perforce to allow me to depart. 
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URDU POETRY. 

As a sijeeimen of Urdu poetry of the classic period (as elsewhere explained standard 
Hindi has no old poetical literature), I give an extract from the Tmibihu 'l-jzihhdl, or 
Admonition to Tools, by the celebrated Mir Taqi. This poet was born at Agra, and 
studied at Delhi under Siraju 'd-din ij^an (Arzu). He lived there up to the year 1782, 
when he migrated to Lucknow, where he died at a very advanced age in 1710. He and 
Rafi'u ’s-sauda are considered by native authorities to be the two greatest UrdCi poets. 

An elegant paraphrase of the poem, under the title of Conseils mix mauvais poetes, 
w'as published by G-arein de Tassy on pp. 300 and ff. of Vol. vii of the Journal Asiatique 
(1825). An Italian translation of this paraphrase was published at Palermo in 1891 by 
Signor Pugliese Pico, under the title of Qonsigli ai cattivi poeti. Monsieur J. Vinson 
published a more hteral translation, under the title of Satire centre les Ignorants in the 
Mevm de Linguistique, Vol. xxiv (1891), pp, 101 ff. 

Mir Taqi’s works have been printed in India. The text of the poem under consid- 
eration is carefully edited by Shakespear in his MimtaMkahdt-e Sindl. This text has- 
been reproduced in Monsieur Vinson’s Mamiel de la Langue Jiindomtani. The text 
given here .is based on that of Shakespear, with a few corrections rendered necessary by 
the metre. I have to thank Mr. G. E. Ward for assistance rendered in translating this 
not always easy poem. 

We may note a few points in which the language of the poem differs somewhat 
from the language of the standard grammars. In barguzl.da-ne, by the Elect One (verse 
28), the oblique form ends in a, not e. This may, however, be a mere matter of spell- 
ing, for most scribes in such cases write a final a, but j)ronounce it e. In verse 28 we 
have an example of the custom which at the present day prevails in Lucknow of treating 
samjhd as if it were a neuter verb. In verse 13 we have de-7iai, which is the dialectic 
form in the Upper Doab for detd-hai, he gives. In verse 25 we have r uJchs at construed 
with a masculine verb. Hote also the spelling of muj-Jcd, instead of tnwjh-leo in verse 14. 

In the transliteration, I have marked the vowels as long or short, as is required by 
the metre, so as to assist the scansion, and not according to their natural length. Edl 
and Ml are each to be counted as one short syllable. A syllable containing a short 
vowel, and ending in a consonant, is long, if the next syllable begins with a consonant. 
Thus, in the second verse, because td follows i^drati the latter w^'ord is scanned v_/ — — . 
But if such a syllable is followed by a vowel, it may be either long or short. Thus, in 

the first verse, din dyd is scanned — , while in the third verse, ‘ izmt d is scanned 

— vy — . Hote also that a syllable like ek, consisting of a vowel naturally long 
followed by a silent consonant, or a syllable like containing a short vowel followed 
by two silent consonants, counts as two syllables, and is scanned as a trochee ( — w ), 
if followed by another syllable commencing with a consonant. Thus, in the first verse,. 
ek din is scanned — v.^ — , and in the fifth verse, ^e'r-U taqrlh Id-har is scanned 

V/— vw/ — — . A long final vowel is often shortened, and the Persian 

izdfat (e) may l)e long or short as required by the metre. 

Voi. IX, rii.i'c i, - ^ ^ 
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r 

y[j^ ^ Jjp 

y yy jj ^jUtj y 

j-^ ^ y ^5 

Uy o-^ id-tf c_o ^ (f'Q) 

vr>j^ y' 

bJy l^“ Ui»^ siy U^v<.^ Sj ■ 

ik ^ rf-* 

^A-U ydsv-aj I 

y iS * j> "^ , * . 

yyyhO I — iL—Jj^ K-j jo— S"j (r*) 

jW ^ S: 0 ^ 'y^T' 
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HiNDosTANi (Urdu Poexey), 

(Mir Multammctd Taql, fi. 1780 A.J>.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Metre. — v»/ — \.> — — 

HIKAYAT. 

STORY. 

Shaiq-e-fann tha Wazir-e-Isfalian. 

Ardent-admirer-of-accomplishment was the- Wazlr-qf-Ispahan^ 

Ek din aya Hilali us-ke yt. 

One day came SildU him-of to-the-house. 

Hajibi-e-dar-se lio agali-e-kar, 

The-porters-of-the-doorway-hy being informed-of-the-matter, 

Ki isharat ta use di ghar-me bar. 

Was-made a-sign that to-'him they-may-give house-in entrance. 

Tzzat 0 . ta'zim ki hadd-se ziyad ; 

Sonom' and respect was-made limiUthan more; 

Pas le, masnad-pa baitba, sbad sbad, 

Near bringing., throne-on causing-to-sit, happy happy, 

TJn-ne kbaicbi us-ki inirzai baliut. 

That-{W azlr-)by was-drawn him-of mirzd-ship much. 

Baithe baithe rat jab ai babut, 

Seated seated night when came much, 

(5) Sbe‘r-ki taqrib la-kar dar-miyan, 

JBoetry-of mention brought-having between, 

Earne laga sba‘iri-ka imtihan. 

To-mahe he-began poetio-poioer-of testing. 

Sb.e‘r-khwani ki, parka so tka gkalat, 

JPoetry-recitation toas-made, what-was-recited that loas htcorrect, 
Sunte-ki bkarka wok sko‘le-ki namaj. 

On-hearing -immediately blazed-up he flame-of manner . 

Gkusse ko kola ki, ‘kl, farra^ o ekub/ 

A.ngrily becoming he-said that, ‘here, sweeper a/nd rod* 
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Kliaicli-la maidi-mg M ^aUaq^ khub. 

DTChggifhg-tttkitig Jisld-in was-nioiids heating well. 

Is-q^adar mara ki be*dam bo-gaya, 

So-nmch was'he-stfuck that witliout-hrecith he-hecavne, 

Suj dast 5 pa har-ik tbam bo-gaya, 

Seing-swollen hand a/nd foot each a-pillar became. 

‘ Kbaiob-kar dalwa-diya darbar-mi,’ 

‘ Dragged{-him)~having he-was-camed-io-he-thrown-down the-court-in' 
Teb Vbab ar p’buncbi jo bar bazar-mi, 

This news arrived when every omrhet-in, 

(10) Waris us-ke le-gae a rat-ko, 

The-Jieirs him-of carried{-him)-away coming night-at. 

Jab ba-kbad aya to paya bat-ko. 

When to -himself he-came then was found the-chcumstance-to. 

Ya'ni, ‘ dastur-e-zama dnshman na tba, 

Viz., ‘ the-Mi/nist&r-of-the’age enemy not was, 

Ya ■wob k'ucbb na-a^na-e-fann na tba. 

Or he {m-)any{-way) unacquainted-with-accompUshmenf not was. 


Gbaliban 

paya 

gbalat 

ash‘ar-ko. 


Probably 

was-found 

i/ncor redness 

the-verses-to. 


TCbnsb 

na aya ns karam-kirdar-ko. 


Agreeable 

not it-came that liberality-doer-to. 


War-na 

shewa* 

ns-ka hai 

Intf 6 

karam, 

Otherwise 

the-habit 

him-of is 

praise and 

liberality. 

Jaize-mi 

dg-bai 

dinar o 

diram. 


Peward-in 

he-gives 

dinar and 

dirham. 



Mnj-ko kyn shallaq karta itni sbab ? 

Me-to why beating doing so-much {at-)night? 

Kabe-ko bad-nam bota be-sabab ? 

Whatfor bad-name becoming mfhout-oause ? 

(15) Pas, mnjbe bi . tarbiyat apni zarur, 
Consequently, to-me verily instruction my-own necessary, 
Ja-ke baitbS ik sar-amad-ke huzur. 

Gone-having let-me-sit a top-come-of {in-) presence. 

Sobbat aksar rakkbu ns ustad-se. 

Intercourse very-much let-me-hold that teacher-with, 

Sbayad ns-ki danlat-e-irsbad-se 

Perhaps him-of benefit-of-instruction-from % 

^ The word is properly shalaq, but tbe metre sliows that Mir Taqi spelt it with two Ts. 

^ The final a of skewa is considered long owing to the existence of the ‘ imperceptible " h. 
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P’bnncbe 

ik 

rutbe-ko meri qll 

0 qa], 

May-arrive a- 

•certain 

high-station-to my proposition 

and answer. 

Ho 

mujbe 

is fann-m§ ik-guna^ 

kamal.’ 

There-may-be 

to-me 

this accomplishment-in one-kind 

perfection’ 

Htb-ke 

aya 

Maulayi Jami kane, 


Arisen-having 

he-came 

JAaulavi Jdml near, 



Mashq ki yak-cliand wis nami kane. 

Practice was-made a-Utfle that famotis-one near. 

Jab hua kuobb she‘r-ka rutba’ buland, 

When there-became some poetry-of 'degree high, 

Aur Maulana lage karne pasand, 

And Lord-our began to-make approval, 

(20) Phir gaya ik din dar-e-dastur-pai*. 

Again he-uoent one day door-of-the-minister-on. 

Hajib-e-dargab-ne ki ja kbabar. 

Forters-of-the-gateway-by loas-made going news. 


K’, 

‘ ai 

Amir, 

ns 

roz-ka 

shallaq*kbwar 

That, 

‘0 

Frince, 

that 

day-of 

beatmg- eater 

Aj 

dar 

upar 

bai, 

pbir 

kbwaban-e-bar.’ 

Today 

door 

upon 

is. 

agam 

desirous-of -admission.’ 


Ki i^arat, ‘ sadd-e-rab koi na bg, 

Was-made a-sign, ‘ obstrnction-of-road any not let-be, 

Qasd bai bar-kburd-ka, to ane do.’ 

Intention is fruit-eating-of, then to-oonie allotc.’ 

Samne aya, to ki nicbi nazar, 

In-front he-eame, then was-made downcast look, 

Dbup-mS jalta-raba to ik pabar. 

Sunshine-in burning-he-remained then one loatch. 

Ba‘d az an ima-e-abru ki ki, ‘ bl,’ 

After of that sign-of -eyebrow was-made that, ‘yes’ 

Sabn-bi-ml-se bna wob madb-kbwi. 

Qourtyard-even-in-jrom became he^ eidogy-reciter. 

(26) PMr wabl-se de sila rukbsat kiya. 

Again there-from giving a-present dismission was-made. 

Ik musabib-ne jigai' kar-kar kaba, 

A courtier-by courage made-having it-icas-said, 

'Agli sobbat-ki tbi ‘izzat is-qadar, 

‘ Former interview was hCnour to-this-degree, 

' Tke of giinS, is prosodiacally long owing to tlie existence of the ‘ imperceptible ’ h. 

® Again r’MtSa is a spondee owing to the ‘imperceptible ’ A. So also in several sabsequent instances to which I shall 
araw attentions • 

TOL. lY, PAUT I. 
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S5 hill shallaq hadd-se beslitar. 

Yet 'became a-beating limit-than 'imre. 

* an ' 

Abki tis-ko jaiza de-kar gira, 

Noio liim-to reward given-having heavy, 

Tu-ne farmaya murakhkkas wa-se wa. 

Thee-by icas-ordered permitted-to-depart there-frovn there. 

Mai na samjlia yeli ki woh. kya tka yeh kya.’ 

I not understood this that that what was this what.' 

Dar Jawab iis bar-guzida-ne kabaj 
In answer that Uleot-one-by it-was-said, 

‘ Aisi'M hoti-baf tazhik-e-salaf ? 

‘ Such-verily become nvoehings-of-the-past ? 

Dast bo to iiH-ki-tai karye talaf. 

Sand he-may-be then him make ruin. 

{30) Is-qadar us-ka tanabbob tba zarur, 

To-this-degree him-of admonition was necessary, 

Ta-ki p’buHcbe yeb kbabar nazdik o dur. 

In- 01 ' der-that may-arrive this news near and far. 

Jo sunA so kbud-sari-se baz-ay, 

Who may-hear, he self-conceit-from may-refrain, 

Tai'biyat bone-ko ustadS-ki jay. 

Instruction being-for teachers-of may-go, 

War-na karta pucb-goi bar dabang, 

Otherwise would-make nonsense-speaking every lout, 

Rafta-rafta ^a'iri bo-jati nang. 

Ooing-gomg poetic-skill would-become ignominy. 

Tab jo mai shallaq ki yeb kbam tba, 

Then when by-me beating was-done this-one raw was, 

Ab jo aya laiq-e-in'am tba.’ 

Sow* when he-came worthy -of -reward he-was.' 

Qissa- kota. Tbe mumayyiz dar-miyi, 

{Of -the-) story fhe{-long-and)-short. There-were discriminating between, 

Nang bai kirm-e mazabil-par bbi yl. 

Sense-of- shame is the-worm-of the-dunghill-on even here. 

(35) Be-tamizi-se bai raij abtari, 

Indiscretion-from is 'becoming-usual deterioration, 

Jis-ko ^ dekbo kbiid-mimai kbud-sarL 

Whom you-may-seei-there-is) self -ostentation self-conceit. 

Ne baya-ka bai saliqa ne zab3, 

Neither ecvplanation-of is skill nor diction, 

Is-pa bai bar-ck Sabban-e-bayt.. 

This-on is every-one a-Sahbdn-of-oratory, 
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Bas qalaml Waqt-e-zalDa-bazi naliT, 

Enough jgen ! Time-of-tongue-feats is-not, 

Chup, M dauran-e-su^an-sazi nahi. 

Silence, for time-of -eloquence it-is-not. 

Kaun harf-e-kbub-ko karta-bal go^ ? 

Who advice-good-to maJces hearing ? 

Bat-ki fahmid-ka bai kis-ko ^ " bosb ? 

Word-of understanding -of is tohom-to intelligence ? 

Be-tamizo-se bbara bai sab jaba, 

The-indiscreet-ly filled is all the-wojdd, 

Hai dimagb-e-barf bam-ko bbi kahi ? 

Is patience-of-advice me-to also lohere ? 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

i: 

Passionately devoted to the Muses was the "Wazir of Ispahan, and one day HilalP 
approacbed bis palace. Informed by tbe gate-porters of tbe poet’s arrival, tbe minister 
made a sign tbat be should be admitted into tbe audience-ball® of tbe palace] Tbe greatest 
honour and respect were shown to him ; His Highness called him up, caused Mm to sit 
rejoicing on tbe throne by bis side, and made a point of addressing him as often as 
possible by tbe title of ‘ Prince.’® After they bad sat together for a long time, night 
feU, and then tbe Wazir turned tbe conversation on to tbe subject of poetry, and 
proceeded to test his visitor’s poetic jDowers. Hilali recited some of his verses, and, in 
doing so, made a false quantity. Directly he heard it His Highness burst forth like a 
flame, and, in a rage, be cried, ‘ what bo there ! A sweeper, and a rod ! ’ He dragged bim 
out into the palace grounds, and there gave him such a thorough drubbing, tbat be fell 
lik e a breathless corpse upon tbe ground with limbs numb and swollen like pillars. . 

When tbe news spread through every bazar tbat Hilali had been dragged about and 
dashed down in the very audience-hall his people came and carried Mm home by night. ^ 
After be came to hims elf be discovered tbe Wazir’s intentions (by tbe following train of 
reasoning) : — 

‘ His Highness, tbe Minister of tbe Age, was no enemy, nor was be by any means 
unacquainted with tbe canons of poesy. Probably he noted sometMng incorrect in my 
verses, and they sounded harsh to His Munificence. His usual habit is to give praise 
and to show liberality and (on others) he bestows golden sequins and silver coins as re- 
wards. Why did he give me such a drubbing last night ? Surely it was not without 
a cause tbat I was thus disgraced. It is evident that I must continue my studies, and 
tbat I must go and sit at the feet of some illustrious scholar. I must hold frequent 

^ Hilali was a Tartar poet fanaous for Ms amorous lays. He died about 1530 A.D. 

^ He was admitted inside the bouse. It will be seen tbat on bis next wsit be bad to stand in tbe courtyard, Tbe 
audience-ball occupied one side of tbe courtyard, being separated from it by a 1 * 0 w of arcbes, not by a wall* 

® liiterally, * dragged out bis piince-sbip/ ‘Mirza,’ or * prince, is often given as an honorary title to eminent scholars. 
There is a double meaning ; the phrase also signifies * dragged Ms or ^ jacket, or as we should say ^ button-holed him.^ 

^ IFam here probably means merely friends and relations, hut G-arcin de Tassy takes the word in its literal sense of 

‘heirs.* He considers that Hilali was supposed to he dead, and that Ms heirs ran up, only to find to their disappointment 
that he had recovered, 
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intercourse with, ruy master, and perhaps through his instruction I may attain to a 
certain eminence in elocution, and to some sort of perfection in the Muses art.’ 

So rising he repaired to the learned Jami,^ and studied a little with that famous 
author. When he had arrived at some sort of eminence in the poetic art, and his master 
began to express his approval, he returned one day to the gate of the minister. The gate 
porters ajiproached His Highness with the intelligence, ‘ Your Majesty,’ said they, ‘ he 
who was drubbed the other day, is now again at the door, and prays for admission.’ He 
made a sign of consent, ‘ let no one stop his entrance. As he is determined to succeed, 
let him enter.’- He came before His Highness, who lowered his eyes (and affected to be 
■engaged on some business). The poor poet remained standing (outside in front of the 
audience-hall), scorched in the sun for at least three hours. At length the Wazir raised 
his eyebrows and merely said ‘ well ? ’ and then the unfortunate man had to recite his 
panegyric from where he ivas standing in the courtyard.® Without being called up, 
when he had concluded, he was simply given a present and told to go. 

One of the Wazir’s boon companions took courage, and said, ‘At the former inter- 
view, Your Highness jiaid him so much honour, and then gave him the severest possible 
cudgelling. How Your Highness has given him a large reward, but has got rid of him 
without 'further ceremony straight off from where he was. I understand not. What 
w-as that ? and what w-as this ? ’ In answer the Elect One deigned to reply, ‘ Is such 
mockery of the time-honoured (rules of poetry) to be allowed to exist ? When you have 
(a mocker) in your power, destroy him pitilessly. Such correction was necessary for 
him, that the news of it might reach near and far, and that he who hears may refrain 
from self-conceit and seek teachers from whom he may receive instruction. Otherwise 
every lout would be uttering his nonsensical talk, and by degrees the art of poesy would 
fall into disrepute. When I drubbed this Hilali he was raw (and untaught), but when 
he came this time he was worthy of reward.’ 

Hot to make too long a story, — there were men of discernment at that period,- — here, 
too, there arises a sense of shame at (my detractors), those worms of the dunghill. From 
this want of discernment a deterioration in poetry is becoming prevalent, and, at whom- 
soever you look, you see nothing but self-ostentation and self-conceit. There is neither 
the skill for telling a story effectively, nor the command of language (to put it into 
choice words), and over and above this each (would-be poet) considers himself a Sahban 
of eloquence.^ 

Let not my pen run away with me, — now is not the time for feats of oratory. 
Silence, for it is not the season for eloquence. Who nowadays listens to good advice ? 
Who has suflScient intelligence to understand (my) words ? The whole world is filled with 
people of no discernment and where, also, have I patience® to bear (their) rejoinders ? 

^ Jami (1414-1492), the author o£ the Yusuf o ZuM^a, was one of the most famous of Persian poets. 

= There was no ushering, in in state. He was simply told to go in. 

® The courtyard, or saiji, would be inside the palace, but quite outside the audience- hall. The contrast is, of course, 
-with the poet’s former welcome^, when he was invited into the hall and sat on the throne beside the Wazir. Now he is dis- 
missed fi-om the itself (toa/ii-se), without being called up. i 

^ Those, who have read the O-uUstan, wHl not reqmre to be reminded of Sahban Wail (died 673 A.D.), the most cele- 
brated preacher of the early days of Islam. It is said that he used to speak for a whole year before an assembly without once 
repeating a single phrase. • 

Patience^ is not one of the dictionary meanings of dima^, but he-dma^t means * impatience/ Some sucb mean- 
ing as ^ patience is the only possible one here. We might use the English metaphor of * stomach/ a have no stdmach to 
bear my opponents’ criticisms/ 
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As a further specimen, of Urdu poetry, I give a set of verses by Shamsu’l ‘ulama 
Maulavi Saiyid Altaf Husain Ansari Panipati, commonly known as Hali, Tvho is another 
member of the new school of Delhi authors, to which Nazir Ahmad also belongs. Hali 
has as great a reputation for his verse as that writer has for his prose. The school aims 
at abandoning the false hyperbole which is so common a feature in oriental verse, and at 
depicting thoughts in natural colours. In the poem here quoted, Hali addresses his Muse, 
and encourages her to adhere to simplicity of diction and to truth. As will be seen, his 
style, though full of Persian words, combines simplicity with great elegance of thought 
and expression. The text is taken, with Mr. G. E. Ward’s kind permission, from Hs 
edition of the Quatrains of Hali. 

Regarding the system of transliteration here adopted for Urdu poetry, and the 
method of scansion, see p. 147. Note specially that in words like (verse 2) or 

Tdsti (verse ’3), the syllable containing a long vowel followed by a silent consonant is 
scanned as a trochee ( — ku ). Thus, firefta is scanned w — w w and rmti is 
scanned — w — . . 
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^ Jo 

yjl^ Joy &i ^ ^ ikJ Jj 

^Uj jfj djy^i jjb dj 

y j4 ^ lyoj jjSJ ^ 

cLjjo ^ 

y i_ 

^ Li^y Wo jt Uj| ' 

jli eu - &^Jd y 

jJ^ ^yy'e^ii^ y iy<L. jS (q) 

y jy. (^y, ^y 1^ <jlyo 

uWj W 55 ^ ^ ^0 

y jUi yvy y yoj y 

yjbjU f^y «j y| ^ 
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y ^W y - y^l ^ 

W c=^ J l) vW v^ 

y jl^j ^ y' ii 

^)) c^ J_^ ^ y^l y=i- 

y^ -3l)^ ix^L^ 

y j^) i_ _/ y^ v^ d^yoJS^^ 

Wy ^s^^y ^ c:^]; »!; -jy 

^ ^ ^ ■ '^1 

jy ^Ly J ^ i_ L^/ 

y jVt ^!^ jf )y^ ^ ujjiy^ 

A h ^ 

‘■^ c:y)‘^^^ ^ ^ Sr^-^ 

y 3Lw ^iCuij s^;p>*-«*»y — y’ ,Xw j 

^1 _ ^^|y> 

y y 6^]y(^t_ y &4^'y"yu 
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HiNDosTAis'i (Modern Urdu Poetry)- 
(HdU.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Motre. v_/ — v_/ — w v-/ w v./ — 

Ai she'r, dil-fireb na bo tu, to gli am nalii ; 

0 Poetry, heart -beguiling not mayst-be thou, then sorroiv not ; 

Par tujb-pa baif bai, jo na bo dil-gudaz tii. 

But thee-on pity is, if not mayst-be heart-melting thou. 

San‘at-pa bo firefta ‘alam agar tamam, 

Skill-on may-be fascinated tcorld if entire, 

EEa, sadagi-se aiyo apni na baz tu. 

Yes, simplicity-from come thine-cmn not bach thou. 

Jaubar bM rasti-ba agar teri zat-mi. 

Jewel is sincerity-of if thy nature-in, 

Tahsin-e rozgar-se bai be-niyaz tu. 

Applause-of {present-) time-from art independent thou. 

Hush apna gar dikba nabi sakta jaban-ko. 

Beauty thine-own if mahe-fo-see not thou-canst the-world, , 

Ape-ko dekb ; — aur kar apne-pa naz tu. 

Thyself looh-at ; — and make thy self-on pride thou. 

5. Tu-ne kiya-liai bahr-e baqiqat-ko mauj-kbez ; 

Thee-by made-is the-ocean-of reality billoio-raising ; 

Hboke-ka gbarq kar-ke, rabega, ’ jabaz, tii. 

Imposiihre-of sunk made-having, thou-wilt-remain, the-ship, thou. 

Wob din gae, ki jbut tba iman-e ^a'iri ; 

Those days are-gone, that falsehood teas the-creed-of poetics; 

Qibla bo ab udbar, to na kij5 namaz tu. 

The-Qibla may-be now in-that-direction, then not make woi'ship thou.- 

Abl-e nazar-ki akb-m§ rabna bai gar ‘aziz, 

Men-of insight-of eyes-in to-live is if precious, 

Jo be-basar baf, un-se na rakb saz-baz tu. 

TFho witliout-eyes are, them-with not hold concord thou. 

Nak upari dawa-se tefi gar cbarba§ log, 

Noses upwards medicine-from thy if raise people. 
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lla zur Jan — jo ho chara-saz tii* 

Mxcuscd considcT fhsm) — if mayst-hQ T6ifn6dy~pT6pctiT6i' thou. 

Chup-chap apne saDh-se kiy^ja dil§-me ghar ; 

Silently thine-own truth-by build-up hearts-in a-hmne ; 

iH. 

UcM abhi na kar ‘alam-e imtiyaz tu. 

Sigh now-even not make the-banner-of refinement thou. 

10. Jo na-balad haf un-ko bata chor ban-ke rab ; 

Who withouUcountry are them-to show thief [become-having the-way ; 
Gar cbahta-bai Khizr-ki ‘umr-e daxaz tu. 

If loishing-thou-art KMzr-of the-life long thou. • 

‘Izzat-ka bbed mulk-ki kHdmat-m§ bai chbipa ; 

Sonour-of secret cowntry-of service-in is hidden ; 

Mahmud jau ap-ko, gar bai Ayaz t€x. 

MaJimud think thyself, if thou-art Aydz thou. 

Ai ^e‘r, rab-e rast-pa tu jab ki par-liya, 

0 poetry, road straight-on thou when that threwest-ihyself, 

Ab rah-ke na dekb ni^eb-6-faraz tu. 

Now the-road-of not looh-at holloics-{and-)heights thou. 

Kami bai fatb gar nai dunya, • to le-nikal 

To-be-made is conquered if a-new world, then go-forth-{and-)tahe 

BerS-ka sath cbbor-kar, apna jabaz tu. 

Nafts-of company abandoned-having, thine-own ship thoxi. 

Hoti-bM sach-ki <iadr; — pa be-qadriyo-ke ba'd; 
Becoming-is truth-of appreciation ; — but non-appreciation-of after ; 

Is-ke khilaf bo, to samajb us-ko shaz tu. 

This-of contrary may-be, then consider it rare thou. 

15. Jo qadr-dl bo apna, use mugitanam samajb. 

Who appreciator may-be your- own, him a-prize consider, 

Hali-ko tujb-pa naz bai kar us-pa naz tu. 

Sdli-to thee-on pride is ; — make him-on pride thou. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING.' 

1. My Muse! if tbou be not beart-beguibng, it is no sorrow ; but pity on tbee if 
thou be not beart-melting, tbou. 

2. Tbougb tbe whole world be speE-bound in allegiance to artifice. Courage ! from 

thine own simpbcity turn not back, tbou. 

3. If there is in thine own nature the precious gem of sincerity, independent of 

applause from tbe present age art tbou. 

4. If tbou canst not make tbe world turn to look at tby beauty, look at thyself; 
and take a pride in thine own self, tbou. 

1 The tnmslatioE is by Mr. Q. E. Waxd/to wioae kindness I am also indebted for the terf. The notes are mine. 
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5. The deep sea of reality thou hast made heaye its wares ; thou shalt sink the ship 
of imposture, and still survive, thou. 

6. Those days are past when lies were the creed of verse-making ; now should the 
Qibla^ shift that way, do not worship thither, thou. 

7. If to live within the eyes of men of insight is precious,^ with those void of vision 
hold no compromises, thou. 

8. Should men turn up their noses at thy new-fangled medicine, hold them 
excused ; — if so be thou art a wise physician, thou. 

9. In stillness, with thy truth, build up a home in peoples’ hearts ; exalt not the 
banner of refinement yet, thou. 

10. Disguised as a thief point Out the road to the benighted ; if thou wish for the 
long life of Elijah,® thou. 

11. Honour’s secret lies hidden in the service of one’s country. Think thyself to be 
Mahmud, if thou art Ayaz,^ thou. 

12. O Muse ! since thou hast cast thyself upon the straight path, begin not now to 
look upon its ups and downs, thou. 

13. If a new world is to be conquered, do thou go forth, and take, clear of the 
hugging rafts, thine own ship, thou. 

14. Value for truth does come ; — but after disparagements. ' If there be an instance 
to the contrary, think it rare, thou. 

15. Should any recognise thy merit, count him one more gained. Hali has pride 
in thee ; have a pride in him, thou. 

^ Tile Qthla is the temple of the Ka%a at Mecca, towards which Muslims turn their faces when at prayer. 

2 Mr. Ward suggests, as an alternative rendering, * If (thou wish) to live honoured in the eyes of men of insight.* 

s ^waja Khizr. or the Green Prophet, so named from the traditional colour of his apparel, is usually identified by 
Muslims with the prophet Elijah. He is said to have discovered and to have drunk of the Eountain of Life, and hence liv^ 
forever. 

^ Ayaz was a favourite slave of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. He is the hero of many stories. His master^s courtiers 
who were jealous of Ms influence, accused him to Mahmud, of purloining his jewels from the treasury. The next time he went 
there the Sultan followed Mm secretly. What was his surprise to see Ayaz draw from one of the chests a suit of 
old and dirty garments with wMch having clothed himself he prostrated himself on the ground and returned thanks to the 
Almighty for all the benefits conferred upon him. The Sultan went to him and demanded an explanation of his conduct. 
He replied, ‘ Most gracious Sire, when I first became your Majesty’s servant, this was my dress, and, till that period, humble 
had been my lot. How that, by the grace of God and your Majesty’s favour, I am elevated above all the nobles of the land, 
and am entrusted with the treasures of the world, I am fearful that my heart should be puffed up by vanity ; I therefore daily 
practise this act of humiliation to remind me of my former insignificance.’ The Sultan being much pleased, added to his rank, 
mid severely reprimanded his slanderers. See Beale’s Onental Biographical Dictionary, s,v* Ayaz. MahmM Mmself was a 
inightymonarch, who invaded India: no less than twelve times. He died A,I), 1030. 
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HIGH LITERARY HINDI OF BENARES. 

The foUowing version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, by Babu gyam Sundar Das, 
is in the high Sanskritised Hindi fashionable for literature vritten in Benares. Sanskrit 
words abound. In the very first sentence we have i'wo^—mamisJiya, a man, and putm, 
a son. Sanskrit spelling is also affected, as in ams for ans, a share; des for des, 
a country ; dayd for ddyd, compassion. 

[No. 13.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

WESTERN HINDI. . 


HiNBOsTANi (Hindi vasiett), Benabes. 

(Bcibu Sycim Sundar JDas, 1899.) 

irgsi-t ^ t I fcRTT-t wr T 

to ^ ^ ft Hi ftto 1 m w-w 

ffe ft I fw to H’f Hw fw 

W ^ ff 5T ff Htift 

H^-ft 1 fW ^ m HH %5r-H WfT WTH xffT 

^ ft-TOl ^ HT-# HH f sr-t 

HHT to-% HH I #r 

#ff-t HtRTT % ^cTT-^ 

< 5 \ 

p? nlf f I m HH to fHT HH-H ^IT f% 

fqcn-% ^ff to^ ^ fttof Tfft-%" ^ 

W W-% HTcfT-’l I Ht H HtfH toT-% WT^^TT ^ 

t tor if-H tow #[ nitr-t nto wtt tor- 

% I W iw tor f 

15 ^-% hhtw Hto^ 1 ciw w Hto tor-# to 
'WHT \ WT fT-ft-% wH-^ torr-^ ^- 

% H%-H Tm^Z-% WHT I iW-% WH-H W t tof t-W TO- 
to-t tow % HTCFt^ito TO torr-% i wh-h to to-wtt fw 

ftHT wff # I WtotoT-^ HTOWTHf HWiflf^TO-H WTO 

■ ^ ■■ t 2 
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^ ’St ^ 'STSf-t 4^ ^ xntf-t 

T?^Trtt 1 ^ i?i-€m ft^-^ wft ^ tST 

15^ wc-wfi-m % #-w-wr ftST ft^T-% 1 ctw t 

•^frt ’^rt w 

^-w tsT ^ %?f-t m \ m wrt-’fQ 'srT-% ftro 
?rw ^-t ^mr #r i ^’c 

•N» *N. ^ . *N ^ *N •N 

'wr w 13^ M ^ wr ¥ I wr 

^^-^m mi % tt f^rcTT-t tmr f^?TT-% 

f% ’^t »T^ w Tmi-% I ^ iw ^ ItRTT #!: wr 1 

^-Wl ftrcTT WT¥^ ^ ^t ^5TTt W I ftcIT-^ ’StR; 

%rr ^ ^ STrt wrtf-t wt-^ ^ W-t m^- 4 t 

’?nrarr-^ ^ fen i ^ ^ ^iRft xj^ tw ^r 

fer fer-t mm fef-% tn if WTiT'-f^ mm 1 xrtg ^ 

fer-t '?rrxr-^ ’3fT-^-% ^-ft ^rrar mmm 

'srn-^ mm tfer w5fTT?n-% 1 fer-t wr ^ \ 

W tr, fer % I €t f w trr % €tw fe% 1 mm 

mM wrr ifncr fmr ^fer nr nf ^ ^ itt- 

w-nr fe: 4tm % xit-w-nr fe: fer % ii 
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[ No. »3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Central Group. 


Hindostani (Hindi variety). 


Benares. 


{jSdibii SySMi: Sundar J>ds, 1899.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kisi mamishya-ke do patra thO. TTi-ml-se chhut‘ke-ne pita-sO 
A-certmn man-of two sons were. Them-in-from the-ymnger-by the-fatler-to 
kaM ki. ‘M pita, apHi sampatti-mO-se jo mOra ams ii6 m 

U-wM-said that, 'O father, your fortane-m-from what mg share may -he ta 

muihe diiio.’ Tab us-ne iin-ko ap'ni sampatti ba^di. 

Ze-to gioe.' Then Um-hy them-to his-oim yroperty having-ieen-dweded-was-gwen. 

Tr,.„l,b din bits ckhafka puti-a sab knchb ikattha kavke dnr dsS 
Some days after the-younger son all things togetUr made-hamng distant country 

abala^aYa aut *ahl Inoh-pan-ml din bitate-bue ns-ne ap‘ni sampatti 

tent-lJay, and there debauchery-in days passing him-by hw-own fortune 

Jab vahsab kuohli nia-cbuka tab ns dS4-me bara 
um-wasted-away. When he all things umted-completely then that comtrym great 
akal para, aur wab kangal bo-gaya. Aur wai ja-ke us des-ke 

famim fell, and he poor became. And he gone-hawmg that cemntryaf 

' niwasiyB-ml-se ek-ke yabl rahtne laga, jis-nO n« ap-ne liete-ms 

mhaUtalts.in-from oste-of near to-live began, whom-by to-Mm hes-qm fields-m 

soar obarane-par rakkha. Aur wab un mothS-se jinhS soar 

swine feeding-m it-was-sent. And he those water-grasses-mth whnoh the-suqm 

TbLle ap-na pet bbar-na obabHa-tba; kyO-ki us-ko kol 

el^were belly to-fill mshing-was; became-that Mm-to anyone 

-V a-x- AT,- rroR n« 5 P chet Lila aur us-ne 

"knclili nalii deta-th.a. Tab use x, • z, 

giving-was. Then to-Um remembranoe became and Uni-by 

‘mere pita-ke yaEl kit^ne majurS-ke khaue-par bhi- 
‘ my father-of here how-many lahourers-of eaUng-after even 

bacM rabHi'hai aur mai bbukb-se mar^ta-bu. So mai 

mam leases eased rmaiming-are and I hmger-fr^ dying-<m. ^ & I 

- fi. V- flu’^ne pita-ke pas jauga aur un-se kahuga ki, be pita, 

father -of near will-go mid him-to will-say that, “0 father, 

~ Sel7»ru contrary and your-Konom-of before sin done-ts t 


anything not 
kaba ki, 
it-was-said that, 
babut rotiya 
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mai 

I 


pMr ap-ka putra kakane-ke yogya naki hs ; mujlie 

again your-Monour-of son leing-called-of worthy not I-am; me 

ap^ne majurS-ml-se ek-ke saman samihiye.’” Tab wall utb-ke 
yonr-own lahonrevs-in-from one-to eqnal know. Then he arisen-having 

ap'ne pita-ke pas chala, par dui’-bi-se i us-ke pita-ne use 

Ms-own father-of near started, Mt distance-even-from him-of father-by him- 


is-liye 

this-for 


dekh-ke daya ki, aur daur-ke us-ke gale-me 

seen-having pity loas-done, and rmt-having him-of neck-in 

use clluiua. Putra-ue us-se kaba ki, lie 
to-hini it-was-kissed. The-son-by lii/m-to it-was-said that, ‘ 0 
Swarg-Dair-se viruddh aur ap-ke sam^ne 


lipat-ke 

enfolded-being 


pita, 

father, 


pap 

Eeavenly-Deity-from contrary and yoiir-Bonour-of presence-in sin 
is-se ab ap-ka putra kaMne-ke yogya nahl hB.’ 
tUs-from now yom'-Eonour-of son being -called-of worthy not I-am’ 
pita-ne ap®ne das5-se kaba ki, ‘ sab-se uttana 

the father-by Ms-own sermnts-to it-was-said that, ‘ uU-than excellent 

nikal-ke ise pabirao aur is-ke bath-mi Sgutbi aur 

taken-out-having to-this-one put and this-one-of hand-on ring and 

jute pabirao, aur bam-log mil-kar kbawl aur anand 

shoes put, and toe-people united-being let-eat and rejoicing 


mai-ne 

me-by 

kiya-hai,. 
done-is, 
Parantu 
But 
wastra 
clothes 
paw8-mi 
feet-on 
kare ; 

let-make ; 


kyS-ki yah mera putra mar-gaya-tha, pbir 
became-that this my son dead-gone-whs, again 
mila-bai.’ Tab we anand kar®ne lage. 
found-is’ Then they rejoicing to-make began. 

Us-ka jetba putra kbet-mi tba ; aur jab 


jla-liai ; kho-gaya-tha, pbir 
alive-is ; lost-gone-was, again 


Eim-of the-eldet' son field-in was 
pabSoM tab us-ne baja aur nach-ka 
arrived then him-by music and dance-of 
sew“k6-ml-se ek-k5 ap^ne pas 
attendants-in-from one himself -of neat' 
kya hai ? ’ Us-ne us-se kaba 
what is?’ Eim-by him-to it-was-said 
' so 


wall ate-hue gbar-ke nikat 
when he coming house-of near 


; and 

^abd suna ; aur us-ne 
sotmd was-heard; and him-by 
bula-ke puchba ki, 

called-having it-was-asked that, 
ki, ‘ap-ka bbai aya-hai, 

that, your-Eonour-of brother come-is, 


ap®ne 
his-own 
■‘yah 
‘ this 


ap-ke pita-ne uttam bboj diya-bai, is-liye ki use bbala 

so yo%w-Eomur-of father-by excellent feast given-is, this-for that for-him welt 

cbanga paya-bai. Yab sun us-ne krodh kiya • aur laut*na 

in-heaUh fomd-U-is.’ This hearing him-by cmger was-done and to-return 

ebaba. Is-par us-ka pita bahar § use manane laga. 

it-was-desired. This-on him-of the- father outside coming him to-appease began. 
Us-ne pita-ko uttar diya ki, ‘ dekhiye, mai itoe bar^sS-se 

Etm-by fadher-to mswer was-0ven that, ^ see, I so-many years firom 

^p-ki sewa kar*ta-bu, aui kabbi mai-ne ap-ki aiba-ka 

yow-Eomur-of service domg-am, and ever me-by your-Eonour-of order-of 
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aliangliaii nahi kiya, aur ap-ne muihe kabM ek mem®na bM 

irmisgres»ion not was-done, and yom'-Honom'-hy me-to emr a Umib even 

aa diya jis-se ap®ne mitrS-ke sang mai anand 

not was-given wMoh-hy my-oton friends-of in-company I rejoicing 

karta. Parantu ap-ka yak putra jis-ne vesya5-ke 

migM-have-made. But yow'-Monour-of this son whom-by Jiarlots-of 

sang ap>ki sarhpatti ura-di-hai jy6-M aya ty6-M 

in-company your-E.O‘nour-of fortune wasted-is as-even he-came so-even 

ap-ne us-ke liye nttam bkojan ban^waya-kai.’ Pita-ne 

yout'Sonour-by Mm-of for excellent feast heen-got-prepared-isj The-father-by 


ns-se 

kaka 

Id, 

‘ke 

putra, tu sada 

mere sang 

kai ; 

him-to 

it-was-said 

that, 

, ‘0 

SOU) thou always 

me-of in-company 

art ; 

is-liye 

jo-kucbk 

mera 

kai, 

so sab tera kai ; 

parantu aj 

tujke 

this-for 

what-ever 

mine 


that all thine is ; 

but to-day 

to-thee 

anauid 

kar“na 

aur 

harskit 

kona uckit tka ; 

ky6-ki yak 

-tera 

rejoicing 

to-maTce 

and 

glad 

to-be proper was ; 

became-thaf this 

th^ 

bkai 

mar-gaya-tha. 

pkir ; 

jiya-kai ; kko-gaya-tka, 

pliir mila-kai.’ 



brother dead-gone-was, again alive-is ; lost-gone-was, again fomd4sJ 
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As another example of high Hindi I give the authorised Hindi version of the 
Parable issued under the auspices of the British and Foreign Bible Society. It closely 
resembles the preceding version, and it -will be sufficient to give the text without 
transliteration or translation. 

[ No. 14.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEBN HINDI. 

HiKDosTlNi (Standard Hindi). 

(UTortJi India BiMe Society, 1898,) 

^ t 1 % fW 

^ ^ fira- 1 'm 

I ^ ifff ftCT f% wzm fw xjw 

^ IT^ ^ ^Tf T ^ ftclT^ ’f q; 

^ I ^ Hq fi? ^ ’piT qq ^ 

TO ^ fr TO I ^ ^rT% ^ 

qqf# TO Tf% TO i 

^ q¥ ^ t wctt 

C\ 

^ ^ qff f ^ qx I cxq %cT ^ ^ ^¥X 

^ fTO% f%cr% If TO- 

Os ^ 

H TOX # I If fro TO wx^qx ^ % fqcfl 

lf% ^ TO% ¥X^ TO f%qx % I If f^X ^i q cfi X 

wrqro ^ g# to% xx^to qqr^ xtto ^frtro i to 

TO ^^ 3 % fro TO TOTX qxc TO qx f% fqcn% 

%§# TO ^ 7r%Tf fTO:% ^ ’TO I 

TOf % fro 1% ^ 11 % froi TO% Hx# qxq frox % 
^ TOqiXfq wq%t ^ ixflf ^ i q^sg fro^ ^q% ^xlff- 
% qrfT TO§ TOxx q^ fHqrrro ^ toIt 

^ qxffi ^ xxf^^r^ \ ^ qnf% xxKt ^ 

, . ' ' ■ 
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f?r ’ifTif 


^ \ ^ iJ5T m fm % 

^ mi ^ fw % ! u 

%cr^f m ^ ^ ^ fix ^ 

TTf^ m ^im ^ i ^ t^^tift 

qrcit^ 1511 wr I i ^3^ 3^t wmi 

wi ^ fmi^ mj % 3 % 

Os, 

¥1^ w t(wr % ( , 3 ^ ^ ^ ^ftcn: 3 wr i 

^Tm 3^T fqciT w 3 ^ mi^ mm 1 3 ^ fqcn^r 3 ^t 

f^ 3 T t i:ci% ^T^tt %m WfT ^tpft 

3^^ .3 f^T mm ^ ^ 

fijr If m wrr 1 m m €t 

m ¥w1% ^ ^rr^r 3g% 

fm ^tzi mm % I mm t ^ W ^ 

% #?: ^ w % €t ^ w % i '?rT3^ wmn ’ffwcr 
ft^ 3f^ m 3¥ TO wl m fm % €t to3t 
fm fror % n 
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HINDOSTfiNT IN THE UNITED PROVINCES, THE PANJAB, 
CENTRAL PROVINCES, RAJPUTANA, AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

The Hindostam spoken in the United Provinces of Agra and Ondh requires no 
further illustrations. That of Lucknow has already been very fully dealt with. Over 
the rest of the provinces, where it is not a vernacular, Hindostani is largely used by the 
better classes of Musalmans, by Native Christians, by educated Hindus as a lingua 
franea, and very generally in the large cities. The same remarks apply to the Panjab, 
to the Central Provinces, to Eajputana, and to Central India. 
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HINDOSTSNT in eastern INDIA. 

Hindostani is also spoken in Assam, Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. In Assam it is 
spoken only by immigrants. In Bihar it is used much as ih the United Provinces, but 
to a less extent, a large number of middle class Musalmans speaking Awadhi instead, so 
that we find three languages in use in the territory, — Bihari by the mass of the 
population, Awadhi by middle class Musalmans of the country parts, and Hindostani in 
the great towns and among the upper class Musalmans. As we go East in Bihar the 
employment of Awadhi disappears.^ 

In Bengal proper most of the Musalmans speak Bengali more or less mixed with 
Persian and Arabic words. The upper class Musalmans (who often have marriage- 
connexions wfith Upper India), however, speak Urdu, and often very good Urdu. In 
Western Bengal, Hindostani is more widely spread, and in Birbhum it is largely spoken 
by all Muslims. Hindostani, in fact, is so much the language of the Musalmans of 
Western Bengal and Orissa that when a family is converted to Islam it changes its 
language also. Por instance, the GarpMa Bhuiya family of Balasore were formerly 
Hindus, but since they became Muslim they have abandoned their native Oriya for 
the Hindostani of their co-religionists. 

The Musalmans of Orissa, though they form an exceedingly small fraction of the 
population, have preserved a fairly pure though not very grammatical Urdu, as the 
language of their home life. 

The upper class Musalmans of Bengal employ the Persian character for writing 
their Hindostani. The lower classes, when literate, usually employ the Bengali or the 
Nagari character. In Eastern Bengal, especially, the Nagari is quite common among 
Muslims. As an example of Bengah Hindostani I give a short extract from the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son, which illustrates the language of the Muhammadan population of 
Birbhum. It was received in the Hagari character. The only thing to be remarked in 
it is the spelling. The influence of the Bengali round them makes them pronounce a 
short a, when written, like the 6 in ‘hot.’ Hence when they wish to write Hinddstani 
in the Bengali or the Nagari character, they do not represent the Hindostani short a 
(pronounced like the in ‘ nut ’) by a, but, for want of some better expedient, write 
it a. Thus they spell ham, I, ham. Sometimes this Hindostani a is represented by e, 
ns in lefha, a son. If they wrote ham, they would pronounce it horn. In other re- 
spects, it will be seen that the Birbhum Hindostani, or (as it is locally called) Musalmani, 
is far from correct. Gender and number are altogether neglected. In transliterating, 
when a short a is written in the original, I represent it by 6. This only oceurs in words 
borrowed from Bengali, such as Usoy, property, which is meant for Another 

example of the influence of Bengali is the employment of giyd, instead of gayd, to mean 
‘ he went.’ As, we shall see, is also the case in Madras, the use of the agent case with ne 
is unknown. 


1 Fide ante, Vo!. VI, pp. 118 and ff. 

Z 2 
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[No. 15.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Centra^ Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

Hindostani (Birbhum MbsaiiManI). Distkiot, Birbhtjm. 

'fFT-^r f^%»IT # W 

lT?T-€t ^1 ^ I %§[T ^ 

itof ^TT^RTT ^ %5f ^ 

ww-W €t ^iTOt( ^T-f^?rr u 


^TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek adiBi-ka do ler'ka raha. Us l6k-ke baoh.-m§ chhota 
A man-of two sons were. Those people-of middle-in the-younger 
ler“ka ap“iia bap-ko b5la, ‘ bap-ji, bisby-ka jo bbag ham-ko 
son his-own father-to said, ‘ father- dear, property-of what share me-to 
milega b bbag ham-kd deo.’ O us lok-ko bisoy 

will-he-got that share me-to give.’ Me those people-to the-property 

bbag-kar-diya. Tbora diu bad chbbta beta sab kucbh bisby ek 
divided-and-gave. A-few days after the-younger son all any property one 

jay°ga kar^ke dur de^ cbala-giya, br us jay*ga-mi so ap“ua 

place made-having a-far country went-away, and that place~in he Ms-own 

kbarap kbiyal-mi bisby-ko ura-diya. 
evil ideas-in the-property squandered. 
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The Hindostani of Orissa is not -written in the Persian character. The few literate 
llusalmans write it in the Oriya character. As an example, I give an extract from 
the Parable, of the Prodigal Son. As in Birbhum Musalmani it is most nngrammatical. 
The agent case with ne is not used, and no attention is paid to gender or number. We 
may also note the Oriya (and also Dakhini Hindostani) form hu, employed instead of 
the accusative-dative suffix kd. 

[No. 16.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Hindostani (or Orissa Mdsalmans), District, Cuttack. 

4Q ^IQ^Ql €Q1 Q£Q\ 211, ^idQ (I Cf^tqCQ QQ\t\ 

GOi §qi G^ioi, d CQi ^idQ d d GjqqcQ 

QQCq QQpl Ql^ ^idQ C211G^ CqiQ^GQ QlGt Ggl^l Q?Ql 

qQ^ 4QQGO ^idQ OQGQ^^ ^idQ Q§iaQ QqQI qQ, 9S1Q9 
ErC-qQQlOGQ GqqqiQ, QQQ^l I 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

admi-ka d5 

lar®ka 

tha. 

Aor o 

log-ke 

bich-se 

A 

man-of two 

sons 

were. And those 

people-of middlefrom 

chhota 

bawa-ku . 

kaha, 

‘ bawa. 

hamara jo 

hisa 

hota hae 6 

the-yowiger 

the-father-to 

said, 

‘father, 

my what 

share 

being is that 

ham-ku d5.’ Aor 6 

6 

l6g-ke 

bich-me 

us-ka 

daulat bant 

me-to give.’ And he 

those 

people-of 

among-in 

him-of 

wealth dividing 

diya. Aor 

there roz-ke 

bad 

chhota 

lar^a sab 

ekkaththe kiya aor 


gave. And a-few days-of after the-yomger son all together made and - 
par-de4-ku gaya, adr uha-par us-ka sab daulat phayM-bajl-me 

a-foreign-land-to went, and there-on his all wealth debattchery-in 

loksan kar-dijR. 

■destroyed made. 


HINDOSTANI of GUJARAT. 

The Hindostani spoken by the Musalmans of Gujarat is, on the whole, rery fairly 
pure, — much better than that of Bengal or Orissa. It is naturally influenced somewhat 
by the Gujarati spoken by the surrounding Hindus. This influence is shown principally 
in the vocabulary. As a rule the vocabulary is remarkably free from Arabic and 
Persian words, and, when these occur, thby are often curiously distorted. On the other 
hand a few Gujarati words, especially the very common ne or me, and, have been 
adopted. The grammar is, as a rule, correct. The character employed for writing is 
sometimes the Persian, and sometimes the Gixjarati. I shall give examples in both^ 
modes of script. 

The first example is in the Persian character. It was sent by the Collector of 
Customs, Bombay, as a specimen of the ‘ Gujarati dialect of Urdu spoken by Musalmans 
of north, central, and south Gujarat.’ The following peculiarities may be noted. 

The word for ‘ one ’ is eh, not eh. The Arabic word fmul has become phadM, and 
safar has become saphr. There is a Dakhini form apas, used as an oblic[ue form in 
apas-lce, of one self. In standard Urdu apas (with a long initial a) is only used in the 
plural. 

Gujarati forms are we, and ; bliegnd, to collect ; pdd-dend, to make completely. 

. Some forms common in local dialects of Hindustan, which have disappeared in 
standard Urdu, have survived in Gujarat. Such are among them ; hayd (for 

hahyd), it was said ; and sapliro, on a journey. 



[ No. 17.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTERN HINBI. 


HiNDOSTANi (GtJJAEAT VAEIETY). 

^ ip ^ ^ 

^), u; ^ u^.'^ .i- 4f ^ 

bd ]d^} ^ 

transliteration and translation. 

ETc fldmi-ke do bete tlie. Ne uno-ml-ke ebh.5te-Ee 

5 ^n-of two som were. And them-in-of the-younger-ly ^t-was-sa.d, 

‘bawa, imj-jbe mere bbag-ka mal de-de. tU^ather-hy 

apas-ke sausar-te unS-ml bhag pad-^a Je gtane xwa. 

SW/-a/ poo*-o/ «»•« <«*«<»» oompJeWy-wo*. »«. y ^ y 

nible-the ki chbote cbhokre-iie ,sab bMga kiya, 

pa««a<* «.# "“-“f ' 

dmr des-ki sapbtS gaya, ne ™ “ LanJeries-m 


diir des-ki ■ sapliro 

far country-of on-journey went, and there Umsef-of 

• uda-diya. ' " . ':■ 

was-sguandered. 
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The following little story comes from Surat. It is much more Persianised than 
the preceding specimen, the writer of it signing himself as a Qazi. The only irregu- 
larities are the pronunciation of am, and, as or, and hai, is, as he, as is customary in 
Gujarat. 

[ No. 18.] V 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI, 

HiNDOSTANI (GiJJAEAT VARIETY). DISTRICT, SuRAT. 

/ 

jjl (.>nsu£- 

^ JjiS CL-jli ^ 1^ ^ U/ ^ 

✓ 

** L y 

y 

Ur yOlaj &^5oJ y" ^^Lij 

J^J vJ i!:/ ^ Ujj ^ eUiA 

iVo ^ «r 1/ ^ ^ ^ _ jii s. 

* ^ ^ ** W M 

* ^ * U>" LUr Ur &r ^ ^ 

^ A Y jjJ <i^f ur 

* sr^j; sA y sA Ac'^J ^4- 

jj! jj( srcA^ A r'^ ^ j-i^ 
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[ No. 18 ] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDOSTANi (GtTJJAEAT VAKIETT). 


Central Group. 


District, Stjrat. 


TRANSUTERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


HIKAYAT. 

STOBT. 


Ek 

One 

us-mi 

it-in 

hua. 

became. 


shakhs-ne 
person-by 

kucMi-ka 
something-of 

Bare 
At-last grace-of 


‘ar?i kisi hakim-ke 
petition a-certain hing-of 

kuckk likh-gaya, or 

anything loritten-was, and 

fazl-e Khuda-se hakim-e 
God-by the-king 


nam 

{in~)name 
jawab 
answer 

munsif-ki 
just-of 

or mo'af 
and pardoned 


likM, or 

was-written, and 
us-ka talab 
Mm-qf demanded 

rai-mi wob 

opinion-in he 

kar-diya-gaya. 
he-was-made. 


bap-ne 

jawab 

likba, ‘ Ae mere 

pyare 

the-father-by 

answer 

loas-written, ‘ 0 

my 

dear 

cbabiye 

ki 

ikb kbol-kar. 

or 

babut 

it-is-necessary 

that 

eyes opened-having, 

and 

much 


kiya-kare. 

ki 

gbaflat-se 


qasur-mand ‘amdau sabit na htia, 

guilty intentionally proved not became, 

To us-ko us-ke 
Then him-to - him-of 
farzand, insan-ko 

son, mankind-to 

dekh-bbal-kar kam 
seen-liaving business he-should-make-a-practice-of-doing, that carelessness-bg 
itna dbokha na kliae, ki jis-se kp dukb utbawe. Is- 

so-much blunder not he-may-eat, that which-from himself sorrow he-may-raise. This- 
par yeb naql, — Ek shakbs-ne kisi tabib-se kaha ki, “rnera 

on this fable, — A person-by a-certain doctor-to 

Tabib-ne pucbba ki, 

The-doctor-by it-was-asked that, 

“jali roti.” Eaba-gaya 
“burnt bread. Said-it-is 
or kaba ki, 

and it-was-said that, 

kis- waste ki akb acbcbbi 
what-for that eyes well 

yeb ki sarkar-ka kam 

this that government-of business 

oi’ gbaflat na kijiye/ 
intdligence md carefulness-with you-should-do, and carelessness not you-should-do.^ 

TOt. TX, PAST I. ^ 


pet dukbta-be.” 
belly aching-is.” 

Eiaba ki, 

It-was-said that, 
surma diya, 

eye-ointment was-given, 
karna cbabiye, 

to-be-done is-necessary, 
na khata.” ' Hasil yeb ki 

not he-would-have-eateny Moral this that 
bdshiyari or khabardari-se Idjiye, 


it-was-said that, “my 
“aj kya kbaya-tba ? 

“ today what eafen-was I” 

ki tabib-ne use 

that the-doctor-by to-him 
“ 5kb0-ka ‘ilaj pahle 

“ eyes-of treatment first 

boti, to jali roti 

if-had-been, then burnt bread 

babut 
rmch 

na 
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WESTEKN HINDI. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING, 

A certain man wrote an application addressed to a king. In it he wrote a de^,! of 
nonsense, and he was called on for an explanation. By the grace of God the king, 
who was a jnst monarch, found him not guilty of haying committed his fault intentionally, 
and he was pardoned. Then his father wrote a letter to him saying, ‘ 0 my dear son, 
everyone should do everything with open eyes, and after mature consideration, so that 
he may not fall into any blunder through his carelessness, and thereby sup sorrow- 
There is a fable to this effect. — A man once complained to a doctor that he had a pain 
in his belly. The doctor asked him what he had been eating that day. “ Only a bit 
of burnt bread,” said he. The story goes that the doctor gave him for medicine some eye- 
ointment, “ for,” said he, “ it is important first of all to apply remedies to your eyes. If 
they had been sound, you would not have eaten a bit of burnt bread.” The moral of this 
is that in dealing with Government, you should show intelligence and watchfulness, 
and avoid every kind of carelessness.’ 
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The next specimen is an extract Iiom the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and comra 
from the Mahikantha Political Agency. It is written in the Snjarati character. It 
tiU he noticed that in general style it resembles the specimen receivedfrom Bombay.^ I 

fnot highly P— 

r 1“ :■ o“ rirrln. e.g., for The vowel o 

LZ^Ibecomes « as it do« Stnns’^^ a' - 

dative-accusative *-“■ ’ ^p ^oun J/, not m«Ji, which is also an tipper 

tm. GujU words are sometimes enrployed. Such are cHIM far,. 

and to collect. / 
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[ No. 19.] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

^ WESTEEN HINDI. 

HiNDOSTAKi (Gujarat variety). Ag-enct, Mahikantha. 

SAs 5i. aHR ii&l \ <Hia, Pt^lictil ani^ 

^leid €1. 3ii;^ ?ii:i (irt 5^1, oiHi, Sli^ di ^nnW) 

^leicl §41 €l. %iai -uiW 4141 M «H4l |il«l Mil, fM*E dHlsS^ M4^ ( 3 ^ 

Mi€ Sis % ci^i Sii;^ (|%i:^ §^*1 = 1 ^ 1 ^ Ml=i^ "^l^ 

\ i§Mm 5 »HM«H ^ (S4l Ml, Sir §Hi fSMl 


\ 
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[No. 19.] 


IN DO-ARY AN FAMILY. 


WESTEEN HINDI. 


Hindostani (Gujarat variety). 


Central Group. 


Agency, Mahikantha. 


transliteration and translation. 


-Ek admi-ke do bete tbA Or us-in?-ke ohEote-ne 

Ek them-in-of the-younger-hy 

One nian-of two sons we/c. _ -•%- 

11,- Vp ‘ha»u milkat-ka mera bissa mu]*ko 


us-ne un-ku. 
gwe.' Mm-by them-to 

tbade din picbbe, cbbota 

a:few days after, the^younger 

mulak-mi gaya? br wa 

eountry-in went, and there 

uda di. Or 

having-wasted was-given. And 

de^-ml bada dukal 

that country-in a-great famme 

Or ja-kar 

And he having-gone that 


there 


dolat bebecb di. 

the-wealth having-divided toas-given. 
beta, sab . bbegi kar-kar, 

son, all collected havmg-made, 
moi-maibe-ral apni 

pleasure-and-enjoyment-in his-own 

us-ne sab kbaraob-dale, 


Or 

And 

cbbete 

a-far 

dolat 

wealth 

picbbe 


dukal 


him-by 

pada, 

fell, 

mulak-ke 


ocuw , • _ 

all loas-spent-enUrely, afterioards 
or ns-ku tangai padne lagi. 

and him-to distress to-fall began^ 

rabenewalu-ml-sl ek-ke wabi 

dwellers-in-from one-of near 


Or -wo r>mmtr-u-of dwellers-^n-jrom vu. 

And he having-gone a - i^i^gtar-ml bbmdu-ku obarane waste 

rab., br us-n. us-ku ^ /or 

remmned, and hy-Mm 

U-ms-sent. -dnd m ysi.ne diya aa i. 

pet bhame-W iia-W “ it-am-gi’>en not. 

Zuy fiUiny-M ««-»/ 
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HINDOSTANi OF CUTCH. 

Tlie Hindostani spoken in Outch is more corrupt than the foregoing speoimenSs 
It is full of Gujarati, and kas also local peculiarities of its own. As a specimen I give a 
sliort folk-tale. It is not worth while to give a complete account of the irregularities, 
but the following are the main points worthy of notice. Some of the forms given below 
are interesting survivals of an archaic dialect which has elsewhere been levelled down to 
the general standard of Hindostani. Such, especially, is the use of A® for the nominative 
case of the first personal pronoun, while is reserved for the case of the agent. In 
standard Hindostani }i% has passed out of use, and ma% is employed for the nominative, 
although it is by origin an instrumental. 

There is the usual Gujarat change of ai to e in esa, such ; he, is ; and by me. 

Verbs are often contracted when the root ends in li. This is also found in the 
dialects of Upper India. Examples are 7'aiya, they (fern.) remained ; Icayd, it was said ; 
hetd-he, he says. 

Eeminine nouns have a nominative plural in a, as ahha, eyes; cJiija, things. 
Adjectives agreeing with feminine nouns in the phu-al, also end in d, as rmyd, they 
(fern.) remained ; sdjia, sound., in good health (agreeing with ahha). We sometimes 
find neuter adjectives, as in dend (masc.), deni (fern.), dena (neuter), to be given. 

The oblique plural ends in u, so also h^ is used for ho. Thus, vaidh-kd, to the 
doctor ; akJiE-ma, in the eyes. 

In the pronorms, h^ is ‘ I,’ with an agent mere or mat Tije is ‘ to thee.’ The- 
Gujarati pdfd is used for ‘ self.’ 

The word for ‘ and ’ is the Gujarati ane. 
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[ No. 20.] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Croup. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HlNDOSTlNi (Gujaeat tarieit). Disteiot, Otjtch. 

Ini. ClHl %lll »i5 VHn =liU Jftni 

1 ovl ci anNi %llC®«'5Hi cil >1^ ’HM %ll»5 H ilH h\^ -ia. 

ChS ci '^•“tcl 'I’WiCt aHi>^Mi ^l^!A S^tl ^iSUCll, (WHi «/=li 5Hl<^Cli CtHl ctHi ii9 

^ 5 I 9 «i <wicti. 

'^mni 5HIOHI ctHi Gt^i^ (a^si ani^Hi s^ifci^ni, =*h^ M'nii^ h? 1 ^ii^l. (vHl l'wica |W, aHi 

^laiAiiiS =^T»' H9; =tl^c^ y%i4.^iS «t i^i9 mH *1 

,(l=^l. (d^§H^«flci (cl^i ^l€ll aiHl. 4HI 1, lai ^ ci «i=fl eUcl 

^ =*Hi>H ^IIS? ilH cil =H‘^ff)r' ^(^cil AlS H €f, 5l%ll mi «ll. ^cll ^ \ 

'H'^ ^ %ii>i ‘Icfl 1^1, i: ?>i'HV^. siR'^ ^ svHi ^ >1^1 =^ivi ^19 ciHi ^ ^ 

<\m =aiii «Gl %IRI %llMH ?^ca ; Miaj ^ Hl ^cll i 5, iS'^il a>i'HlHl »l»tl §• H*^ 4 HR n, 

^4 M'Ri H 0 I; 



[ No. 20.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 
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Central Group. 


WESTEEN HINDI. 

HiKDosTANi (Gujarat variety). District, Cutch. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

/W f\J 

Ek dosi-ki akha raiya. Tadha tis-ne te 

A-certain old-woman-of eyes stopped {-seeing). Then Jier-by them 
saji karne saru ek vaidh-kn bulaya ; ang sakhsi rakhni 

sound making foi' one physician- to it-was-called ; and witnesses having -kept 

esa wadar kiya ke, ‘jo meri akliS sajia karega t5 

such bargain was-made that, ‘ if thou my eyes sound loilt-make then 

mere tije cbakri deni ; pan Skh saji na 

by-me to-thee {a-reward-for-')service is-to-be-given ; but the-eyes sound not 

boy to k5i tije dena nai.’ Esa karar 

tnay-be then anything to-thee is-to-be-given not’ Such contract 

karni pichbl te vaidh ■wakb"te-'wakhat awe tis-ki 

having-made then that physician time-after-time having-come her 

IkbS-mi p6tS-ki dawa lagata, an! jadbS jadbS awta 

eyes-in his-own medicine used-to-apply, and when lohen he-tised-to-come 


tadba 

tadba 

T 1 _ T Girv 

kai-ke-kai 


le 

jata. lyu 

karte 

then 

then 

something-or-other 

having-taken he-used-to-go. Thus 

doing 

tbore 

tbore 

karni tis-ki 

badbi 

milkat chura-liti. 

Ani 

little 

little 

having-done 

her 

all 

property was-stolen-cmay . 

And 

jadbl 

tis-ka 

jita tba 

tita badbe tis-ke bath-ma avya, 

tadbi 

when 

her-of 

as-much was 

that-much all 

him-of hand-in came. 

then 

tis-ni 

tis-ki 

akna sajia 


kitia ; 

ani karar pramani 

paise- 

him-by 

her 

eyes sound 

were-made ; 

and contract according-to 

money 


m%e. Dosi jadba dekb^ti bui, tadba gbar-ma 

was-demanded. The-old-woman when seeing became, then house-in 

p5tS-ki k5i obij dekbi nai. Waste is-kS kai dia 

her-oion any thing loas-seen not. Therefore him-to anything icas-given 

nai. Vaidb bano-ban karni laga ta-pan 4dsi-ni 

not. The-physician a-disturbance to-mahe began then-even the-old-woman-by 
kii nse dbadb na dia. Tis-upar-tbi te tis-kS dbarbar-mi 

any to-him heed not was-given. Thereupon he her-to court-in 
bola gaya. 
having-called went. 
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■Oosi-aS dhar*ba,r-ml kaya M, ‘i maW® je keta 

The-d'lrmmm-iy eouH-m U-w«s-mid that, ‘ ihia man M fetlmg 
« aacM wit he; karan ke jo merl akh saji hoy 

T mt trae story is; heeame that if ..y eye^ W «.ar 

^ 1 ^ *a^ daS * audh-i-j rahu to "ai 

i : r»ey I-shtndd-’yioo ; hat hUna-oaiyif.I~ 

g esa ■ kaiar tha. Haye o keta he ke, 

Zt I-shoald-give. smh an-agreement was. -Wo® ^ « 

si? 

sound has-ieoome , hut j. on ^ s 

andhi-j hB.” Karar, /^e ja^a me 

6lmd-o»ly am." Sesame tUt wUn 

ahai-ms ghaal tai«h-ki chija ane ama 

lomemt many hinis-of things ^ and good 

Pan haye i 

L« »o® hath hamng-eaten sayung-ts 

- las . ” nan hU eliar-ml ek pan cluj 

andkapa gaya he , pap | 

blindness gone ^s ; out 


“ this (she) 
fi< hil to 
J indeed 

tadha hS 
then I 

dekhti. 

med-to-see. 


saying is that, 

keti-hn ke, 

say that, 

meri akh kh5i 
my eyes lost 

Sara saman 

good furniture 
ke, “ is-ka 
that, “ her 

dekh’4:i-nai-hS.’ 

seeing-not-amj' 


free translation of the foregoing. 

• 1 .+ rtyp use of her eves, called in a physician to heal them. 

An old woman having os presenee»of witnesses, that if he should cure her 

ad made this bargain ^ ^ ^oney ; hut if her infirmity remained. 

Lindness, he should ^^This agreement being entered into, the physician time a er 

le should give him nothing. every visit taking something away, stole 

me applied his salve to her ^es an ^ and demanded 

ad little all her property. When ker sight and saw none 

tie promised payment. The nothing. The physician insisted on his claim, 

I her goods in the house, woul g ,^e^,an thus spoke in 

nd, as .she still refused, ^ ^h in what he says ; for I did promise to give 

he court : ‘ This man my sight ; hut if I continued bhnd, I was to 

dm a sum of money, if I shoul _ ^ ^ ^j/healed. I, on the contrary, affirm that I 
;iTe him nothing. Now he ^ ,yes, I saw in my house various «tek and 

tm still hhnd ; for when I lost t ^ blindness, I am not able to 

raluable goods ; but now, thougn n . 

see a single thing in it. 
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DAKHINT OF BOMBAY. 

The following specimen of the Dahhini of the Bombay Presidency is the first half 
of a yersion of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, prepared in the office of the Collector 
of Cnstoms of Bombay. It is said to illustrate the dialect of the ‘Musalmans of 
the Deccan,’ 

As pointed out above {vide pp. 68 and 62), theDakhini of Bombay has not abandoned 
the use of the case of the Agent before the past tenses of transitive verbs, — indeed, in the 
present example it goes even further than the standard form of Hindostani in this 
respect. Por instance, the verb bolnd, to speak, is throughout treated as a transitive verb, 
whereas in the standard dialect it is always intransitive. Moreover, the Agent case is 
sometimes used with the past tense of an intransitive verb, as also occurs in some of the 
Western Hindi dialects of Upper India. Thus, the boy went, literally, 

‘ by the hoy it was gone.’ There are some cases of the influence of Marathi. Por 
instance, dpan is used not only in its proper sense of ‘ own,’ but also to mean ‘ we ’ in- 
cluding the person addressed. Again the forms mdje and majhe, to me, are both due to 
the same influence. In mal mere hap-hadan ja^, I will go to my father, we have mere 
used where in the standard we should have apne. This looks like the influence of 
Guiarati. Ane or ne for ‘ and ’ is also Gujarati. Bhi is also used at the beginning of a 
sentence to mean ‘ and,’ which is quite irregular. Sam' for ‘ and ’ is common in dialects 
of Western Hindi and of Bajasthani. 

Typical of Dakhini are the use of to mean ‘when’ and ‘where’ instead of 

‘ whither ;’ wd for %ooh, he ; kdl-ne for kisl-ne : and athd for thd, he was. Attention may 
be drawn to the frequency with which Arabic and Persian words are incorrectly spelt. 


% 
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[No. 21.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


HrNDosTANi (Dakhiki of Bombay Deccan). Bombay. 

^_yz' ^ ^ A ^ 

jL ^ jjLo ^ Ijlj 


jU Uf ^^y'y'y" 

*^1 1 ^ ;._^lLo t_^^| I— ^ ^ A-)"^ 

.y^ *^1 ^ ‘^-y ^ '-^_)l 

_y" jAj i^;-^ y ,,^^1 -i-j 4-^^ Sr^y y 

bj yo^ SrO^ 

> Lxi/o liL^ Uj| y).} 

c_^x^ cL_ - (^y’) ^ ^^y Hi- yy yu^ ^ 
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[ No. 21.3 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDosTANi (Dakhini OF Bombaf Deccan). Bombay. 

TRANSLITERATiON AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek admi-ke 
One man-of 

bdla, ‘ baba, 
it-was-said, ‘J^ather, 


do 

two 


bete 

sons 


tbe. 

were. 


Tin-me 

them-in 


bbag 


mere bbag-ka 
my share-of 
par-diya. 

ims-completely- given. 


share 

us-ke picbbe 
that-of after 
koi dur 

a-certain distant village-to 

hullarpane-m§ bigad-dala. 


cbbote 

the-younger 

glw-ku 


cbhokre-ne 

hoy-hy 


TJn-me-se 
Them-in-from 
mal maje 
property to-me 
Bobtit din 
Many days 

sab bbandola 
all wealth 


dehauchery-in 
us-ku tangi 
him-to want 
kdi admi-ki 
a man-of 


was-wasted. 

bone lagi. 
to-he began. 
naukari 
service 


gaya, bbi udliar 

it-was-gone, and there gone-having 

Tab us muluk-mi bhari dukal 

Then that country-in severe fami/ne 
Ane us-ne ja-kar 

And him-by gone-having that-village-belonging-to 

Ane tin-ne us-ku kbet-ml dukkar 


cbbote chbore-ne 

the-younger boy-by 

de.’ Haul’ us-ne 

give' And hi/nirhy 

nabi gae-tbe, ki 

not gone-were, that 

Jam' kar-kar 

collected made-having 

sab mal 
all property 

para, ane 
fell, and 


Ja-kar 


us-gaw-wale 


pakri. 

was-accepted. And him-by him-to 


field-in swine 


charanerku. 

bbeja. Jidbar 

wob 

dukkar 

kbane-ke 

konde-ku bbi 

feeding-for 

it-was-sent. When 

he 

swine 

food-of 

husks even 

kbane-ku 

raji atba, pan wu bbi 

us-ku 

koi-ne 

diya nabf. 

eating-for 

vMling was, but that even 

him-to 

anyone-by 

was-given not. 

Jidbar wob apne budb-me 

aya, 

tad 

bola, ' 

mere bap-kane 

When he his- own sense-in 

came. 

then 

he-said. 

‘ my father-near 

kitne 

mulkari bai ki 

un-ku 

itna 

kbana 

milta-bai ki 

how-many 

servants are that 

them-to 

so-much 

food 

being-got-is that 

kba-kar 

bache, ue 

mai bbukb-se 

marta-hS. 

Mai utbs. 


eaten-having remains-over, 
ne mere bap-kadan 

and, my father-near 

mai-ne tere samne 

me-by thee- of before 

md nabl bai; m^ijbe 

face noi is ; me 


and 


Jau, 

will-go, 

pap 


ne 
and 
kiya, 
was-done, 
ek mulkari 
one servant 


use 

to-him 


hunger-by dying-am. I will-arise, 
bold ki, “ are bap, 

will-say that, “ 0 father, 

tera beta bulwane-ka majhe 
thy son calling-of to-me 
samajb.” ’ So '5Vob utba, aur 

consider." ’ So he arose, and 


so 
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apne bap pas aya. Pan jab wob tbore 

his-own father near came. But when he at-a-little d\ 

us-be bap-ne us-ku dekba, ane use j 

hkn-qf the-father-hy him-to it-was-seen, and to-him affi 

wob bbag-kar use gale lagaya, ne mukka 

he run-hdvmg him on-the-neoh was-appUed, and Mss 

bete-ne apne bajj-ku bola, ‘ baba, uiai-ne 

the-son-hy his-own father-to it-was-said, "father, me-hy 


aya. 

Pan jab wob 

tbore dur atba 

ki 

came. 

But when he 

at-a-little distance was 

that 

us-ku 

dekba, ane 

use pyar aya. 

So 

him-to 

it-was-seen, and 

to-him affection came. 

So 

gale 

lagaya. 

ne mukka liya. 

Ane 

on-the-neoh was-applied, 

and Mss loas-taken. 

And 


ane tere samne guna kiya, 

and thee-of before fault was-done, 

sajawar nabl.’ Pan bap-ne 
deserving am-not* But the-father-hy 
‘ cbaukbot bastar lao, ne is 

"good garment bring, and this-t 

pinao, ne paw-mi jiita pinao. 
put-on, and feet-on shoe put-on. 
kbusbya manae, kyu-ki y^b mei*a 

happiness celebrate, because this my 

bua ; wob gam a tba, s5 mila.’ 

became I he lost was, he was-got.’ 


so 

therefore 

aj)ne 

his-own 

is-ko 


Allah-ke samne 
God-of before 
beta bulwane-ka 
son calling-of 


naukar5-ku 

bola 

ki, 

servants-to . 

it-was-said 

that. 

pinao ; 

bbi 

hitb-mi 

cbballa 

put-on ; 

and 

hand-on 

ring 

cbalb, 

apan kbawe. 

ne 

come. 

we-all will-eat. 

and 

mara 

tba. 

so pbir 

jita 

dead 

was, 

he again 

living 

wob cbaman 

karne 

lage. 


So they merriment to-mahe began. 




« 

The following specimen of Bombay Dakhini comes from the district of Xorth 
Kanara. It will he found to agree very closely with the grammatical sketch given on 
pp. 59 and ff., although it departs much more widely from Standard Urdu than does the 
specimen which came from Bombay Town. It will be seen that the Agent case with 
ne is regularly employed, but that the Madras custom is followed of making the verb 
agree in gender, number, and person with the subject instead of the object, in spite of 
the presence of the ne. The Agent case is used even with intransitive verbs. Examples 
are mai-ne Idyd-u, I have brought ; bhat-ne do handiya Idyd, the Bhat broi^ht two pots ; 
Idha-ne khdnd dene lage, the people began tC give food. 

Among peculiarities of pronunciation, we may note a local tendency to convert s to 
sh. Thus, ushe for use, to him ; paishe, pice ; shikdyd, he taught. In the latter case there 
is also a dropping of the aspiration of hJi. The correct Urdu form would be sikhdyd. 
With this loss of aspiration we may compare the dropping of the initial h of the auxiliary 
verb in phrases like Idyd^, I have brought, for Idyd-liM, and letd-i, you are taking, 
milid-i, it is got. Words borrowed from Arabic are sometimes altered, q being changed 
to Mk, as in shauMd, for shauql, devoted to ; maTchat. for waqi, time. There is a tendency 
to shorten long vowels when they fall in unaccented syllables, as in lejd-ko, for lejd-Jcar, 
having taken away, and bazdr for bdzdr, a market. So also sarhd for sarlkhd, like. In 
ddlnd, to place, a cerebral d has been dentalised. AH these latter are regular Dakhini 
peculiarities. 

Other Dakhini forms which are prominent are atlid meaning ‘ was ’ and the regular 
use of the plural for the singular. Thus, un is over and over again used for us, and he, 
they are, for hai, he is. The verb bblnd is regularly treated as transitive, as in bJiat-ne 
bblyd, the Bhat said. Verbs of speaking and asking put the person addressed in the 
accusative and not in the ablative ; thus, hhat-hb puchhyd, he asked the Bhat. Note the 
curious way in which the words bbl-Tcb bblyd, having said he said, are appended, like the 
Sanskrit iti, to every statement made by any of jthe characters of the story . 

A few instances of borrowing from Marathi occur. Such are the emphatic ch in 
ioaisd-ch, even in that way, and the word rd/wd, a parrot. 

The specimen is a folk-tale which is left unfinished by the original scribe. 
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apne bap pas aya. Pan jab woh tbore 

Us-own father near came. But when he at-a4Utte d 

us-ke bap-ne us-ku dekba, ane use I 

him-of the-father-by him-to it-was-seen, and to-him af 

"woh. bbag-kar use gale lagaya, ne mukka 

he run-hdving him on-the-necJo was-appUed, and Mss 

bete-ne apne bap-ku bola. ‘baba, mai-ne 

the-son-by Ms-own father-to it-was-said, "father, me-by 


aya. 

Pan jab woh 

there dur atha 

ki 

came. 

But when he 

at-a-little distance was 

that 

us-ku 

dekha, ane 

use pyar aya. 

So 

him-to 

it-was-seen, and 

to-him affection came. 

So 

gale 

lagaya. 

ne mukka liya. 

Ane 

on-the-neck was-applied. 

and kiss ivas-taken. 

And 


ane tere samne giina kiya, so 

and thee-of before fault was-done, therefoi^e 

sajawar nabl.’ Pan bap-ne apne 

deserving am-noV But the-father-by Ms-own 

‘ cbaukbot bastar lao, ne is-ko 


garment bring. 


mai tera 
■ I thy 
naukaro-ku 
servants-to . 
pinao ; bbi 


this-one-to put-on ; and 


pinao, ne paw-me juta pinao. 
put-on, and feet-on shoe put-on. 

kbu^yS manal, kyS-ki yeb mera 
happiness celebrate, because this my 

bua; wob gama tba, so miia.’ 
became; he lost teas, he was-got.' 


Ane cbalo, 
And come, 
beta mara 
son dead 
So woh ( 


, apan 
we-all 
tha, so 
was, he 
chaman 


Allah-ke samne 
God-of before 
beta bulwane-ka 
son calling-of 
bola ki, 

it-was-said that, 

h5th-mg chhalla 
hand-on ring 

1 khawi, ne 
' will-eat, and 
so phir jita 
he again living 
karne lage. 


So they merriment to-make began.. 




« 

The following specimen of Bombay Dakhini comes from the district of ^^’orth 
Kanara. It will be found to agree very closely with the grammatical sketch given on 
pp. 69 and ff., although it departs much more widely from Standard Urdu than does the 
specimen which came from Bombay Town. It will be seen that the Agent case with 
ne is regularly employed, but that the Madras custom is followed of making the verb 
agree in gender, number, and person with the subject instead of the object, in spite of 
the presence of the ne. The Agent case is used even with intransitive verbs. Examples 
are mm-ne Idyd-^, I have brought ; bhat-ne do handiya Idyd, the Bhat brought two pots ; 
lohd-ne hhdnd dene lage, the people began to give food. 

Among peculiarities of pronunciation, we may note a local tendency to convert s to 
sh. Thus, nshe for use, to him ; paishe, pice ; ^ikdyd, he taught. In the latter case there 
is also a dropping of the aspiration of The correct Urdu form would be sihhdyd. 
With this loss of aspiration we may compare the dropping of the initial h of the auxiliary 
verb in phrases like Idyd-^, I have brought, for Idyd-lM, and letd-e, you are taking, 
miltd-i, it is got. Words borrowed from Arabic are sometimes altered, q being changed 
to Jch, as in shauMkl, for skmql, devoted to ; waMkat, for waqt, time. There is a tendency 
to shorten long vowels when they fall in unaccented syllables, as in lejd-kd, for lejd-har, 
having taken away, and bazdr. for bdzdr, a market. So also sarhd for sarlhhd, like. In 
ddlnd, to place, a cerebral d has been dentalised. All these latter are regular Bakhini 
peculiarities. 

Other Bakhini forms which are prominent are atJid meaning ‘ was ’ and the regular 
use of the plural for the singular. Thus, un is over and over again used for m, and M, 
they are, for hai, he is. The verb hblnd is regularly treated as transitive, as in bhat-ne 
hblyd, the Bhat said. Verbs of speaking and asking put the person addressed in the 
accusative and not in the ablative ; thus, bhat-kb pueJihyd, he asked the Bhat. Note the 
curious way in which the words hbl-kb bblyd, having said he said, are appended, like the 
Sanskrit iti, to every statement made by any of^the characters of the story. 

A few instances of borrowing from Marathi occur. Such are the emphatic ch in 
waisd-ch, even in that way, and the word rdwd, a parrot. 

The specimen is a folk-tale which is left unfinished by the original scribe. 
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*5 -5^^ 1)^ ^ 1)^ 

]^jb <^f U^J <L^ ci^U 

Ia^j u/^_)1) J^' ^ ^ ^ '^jh 

&5*" Ijfcx-oS ^ U^jl) ^ i5 ^:!f 

^Lu.k^ J^T* yJL^ tj| ^.JSrv X> dii*^ 

ojb u'V i^f c* bJj.j ^ ^ 


cz^.'^ J!‘^ ‘^j^ jjl vy^ JjW '-^! c=“) j_5! vy* Jy^ 

A / ^ 

^ e/^jb JJ3^ fi^^ 1)^ J-* ^ c:^ 

bJ^ ^ y j^u ly. ^y> <L-y uy 

c=^. c^" y ~ ^ y"i»-i^ 1^;-}^ jjy j^^- <=— «^i ^ 

yy ^ojjb l_5o| j^j i^y y^ e/^-^iy ^ 

bij ^^bc^ y y" ^ jjU 5^ ^ y «* by- yy* jf 

^y ^ by lA;:|^b y' ^Lw Z_ 

^ L^j y Ji*^ u/"^ biy 
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HiNDOSTANi (DaKHINI OF BoMBAT). DISTRICT, NORTH KaNARA. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek gaS-me ek bhat 

atha. 

Woh 

.jbgar-ka 

bara shaukhi 

atha. 

A village-in one bhat 

teas. 

He 

gambling-of 

much fond 

teas. 

Us jogar-ke khel-ml 

ap“ni 

sab 

ghar-dar 

harya, aur 

bhik 

That gambling-of play-in 

his-oion 

whole 

household 

was-lost, and 

alms 

mangne-kb nikalya. 

Tab 

us-ke 

zat-wale 

Ibka-ne 

ap'‘ne 

begging-for he-icent-out. 

Then 

his 

caste-men 

people-by their-own 

dil-mb samje ki, 

‘ inhi 

bhik mangne 

lagya, tb 

ikade 

mind-in it-was-thought that. 

‘ this {-man) alms to-be g 

began, then 

at-one 

wakhat diisre zat-mi bhi 

jaega. 

3 

Is-waste 

is-ke zat-ke Ibka-ne 


time other caste-in also lie-will-go.’ Therefore his caste-of people-hy 
har • roz ek ^er chawal-ka khana paka-kd dene lage. Yo 

every day one seer rice-of food cooTced-having to-give hegan. This 

bkat har roz ja-kd woh khana le-kd ' ata-tha. Ek 

hhat every day gone-having that food tahen-having used-to-come. One 

din. ek kunbi ek jangli rawl-ko bechne-ko laya. Tan woh 

day one cultivator' one wild parrot-to selling-for drought. Then that 

rawa himr-mi bara atha, is-waste kann nshe liya nai ; ki 

parrot age-in great was, therefore any-one him took not ; what 

bole to •woh bat shike sarka na-tha. Tan woh kunbi 

should-say then he speech to-learn like not-was. Then that cultivator 

phir-ko ghar-kb jata-tha, ns wa^at-mi woh khana lata-tha. 

returning home-to going-was, that 'time-in he food hringing-was . 

S5 bhat-ko woh kunbi milya. Tan us kunbi- ne us 

So the-hhat-to that cultivator was-met. Then that cultivator-by that 

bhat-ko puchhya ki, ‘ yo rawi tii leta-e, kya ? ’ Tan us 
bhai-to was-asked that, ‘this parrot thou buying-art, eh?’ Then that 

bhat-ne bolya ki, ‘ hoi, mai leSga, lekin mere-kane kuchh pai^e 

bhat-by was-said that, ‘yes, I will-take, but me-with any pice 

nai, mere-kane jara khana hg ; is-mi-s6 ada khana mai tuje 

{are-)not, me-with a-little food is ; this-in-from half food I thee 

deBga.’ Tan woh kunbi bhukka atha, is-waste us kunbi-ne 

will-give.’ Then that cultivator hungry was, this-for that cultivator-by 
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US 

bat-ko 

kabul 

kar-ko 

ravra diya. 

Tau 

us 

that 

speech-to 

accepting 

made-having 

the-parrot was-given. 

Then 

that 

bbat-ue 

wob 

raws 

le-ko 

apne gbar-ko aya, 

am.’ 

us 

bhat-by 

that 

parrot 

tahen-having 

his-own home-to came, 

and 

that 


kliane-me-ka jara kliana 

food-in-of a-liftle food 

ape khaya. 

{l)y-)'himself was-eaten. 

bhat-kane bat 
the-bhaf-iciih speech 

kbusii hua, aur 
pleased became, and 


rawe-ko 

the-parrot-to 


Jara 
A -lit tie 

karne lagya. 
to‘do began. 

rawi-ko 

the-parrot-to 


wakbat 

time 

Tau 

Then 

pucbbya 

ashed 


dal-ko, baqi 

placed-haoing , remaining 

bue bad5 woh. 

passed after that 

bbat apne dil-ml 


khana 

food 

rawl 

parrot 

bara 

much 


the-bhat his-own mind-in 

ki, ‘tu kya bolta-l?’ 
that, ‘ thou what speahing-art ? 


Tau 

us rawe-ne 

bolya 

ki, ‘ 

are bbat, 

tujbe din-daroz kitna 

Then 

that parrot-by 

was-said that, ‘ 

0 'bliaty to-thee daily how^much 

kbana 

milta-i ? ’ 


Bbat-ne 

bolya, 

‘ maje 

ek sber-ka 

dinner 

being-given-is 

? ’ 

The-bhat-by 

was-said, 

‘ to-me 

one seer-of 

milta-e.’ Tau 

us 

rawi-ne 

bbat-ko 

sbikaya 

ki, ‘ abbi 

being-given-is’ Then 

that 

pai'rot-by 

the-bhat-to 

was-advised 

that, ‘ now 

tCi 

us loka-ko 

bol 

ki, “ maje itta 

kbana-ko 

cbawal 

thou 

those people-to 

say 

that, “ 

me ' so-much 

eating-for 

uncooked-rice 


deo,” bol-ko 

bob’ 

Waisa-cb 

us bbat-ne 

ja-ko us 

loka-ko 

give,” said-having 

say.' 

So-even 

that bhat-by gone-having those 

people-to 

bolya. 

Tau 

us 

loki-ne 

us-ki 

bat 

qabul kari ; 

aur 

was-said. 

Then 

those 

people-by 

his 

speech 

accepted was-made ; and 

u^e ek 

sher 

cbawal 

jari lakri aur 

jarl 

dal dene 

lage. 

to-him one 

seer 

rice 

some wood and 

some 

split-peas to-give 

began. 

Tau unbi 

ek 

din 

wob Sara 

le-ko 

apne 

rawe-kane aya, aur 

Then he 

one 

day 

that all 

taking 

his-oion parrot-to came, and 

rawi-ko 

b6lya 

ki. 

' tu-ne 

bole 


sarka mai-ne 

cbawal 

parrot-to 

said 

that. 

‘ thou-by 

saying 

according-to T 

rice 

laya-S.’ 

Tau wob rawe-ne 

bolya 

ki. 

‘ is-me-ke ade 

cbawal 


brought-have.’ Then 

bazar-mi le-ja-ko 
bazaa7'-in tahing 

us-mi-so tu 
that-in-frmn thou 

le-k6 ad. 

token-having come, 

cbawal bech.-k6 
rice sold-having 

TOL. IX, rAKT j, 


that parrot-by was-said that, 


beoh, 

tau 

tuje 

pacb 

paisbe 

sell. 

then 

to-thee 

five 

pice 

ek 

bari 

bandi 

aur 

ek 

one 

big earthen-pot 

and 

one 


b5l-k6 

bolya. 


Tau 

’ said-having 

if-was-said. 

Then 

do 

bandiya 

laya, 

am 


two earthen-pots were-brotight, 


‘ ihis-in-of half rice 

milige ; tau 
will-be-got ; then 

nanh-i biaiidi 

small earthen-pot 

us bbat-ne wob 
that bhat-by that 

• rawi-ke samne 
and parrot-of before 
* £ c -2 
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Ek gao-me ek bhat 

atba. 

Woh 

jogar-ka 

bara shankhi 

atba. 

A village-in one bhat 

loas. 

He 

gambling-of 

much fond 

loas. 

TTs jogar-ke khel-mS 

ap'^ni 

sab 

ghar-dar 

harya, aur 

bhik 

That gamhling-of play-in 

Ms-own 

whole 

household 

was-lost, and 

alms 

mangne-ko nikalya. 

Tab 

ns-ke 

zat-Tvale 

Ibka-ne 

ap“ne 

begging-for he-icent-out. 

Then 

his 

caste-men 

people-hy their-^own 

dil-mi samje ki, 

‘ inlii 

bhik mangne 

lagya, to 

ikade 

mind-in it-ioas-thought that. 

‘ this{-man) alms to-beg 

began, then 

at-one 

■wakhat dusre zat-nai bbi 

jaega. 

5 

Is-waste i 

s-ke zat-ke l5ka-ne 


time other caste-in also lie-will-go’ Therefore his caste-of people-hy 
Ear • roz ek ^er chawal-ka khana paka-ko dene lage. To 

every day one seer rice-of food cooked-having to-give began. This 

bkat kar roz ja-ko woh khana le»ko ’ ata-tha. Ek 


bhat every day gone-having 

that food 

taken-having 

used-to-come. 

One 

din, ek 

kunbi 

ek jang 

li rawi-ko 

bechne-ko 

laya. Tau 

woh 

day one 

ovdtivator 

one wild parrot-to 

selling-for 

brought. Then 

\ 

ushe liya nai ; 

that 

rawa 

‘umr-mi 

bara atha, is-waste 

kaun 

ki 

parrot 

age-in 

great was, therefore 

any-one 

him took not ; 

what 

bole 

to woh bat 

shike sarka 

na-tha. 

Tau woh kunbi 

should-say then he 

speech to-learn like 

mt-icas. 

Then that cultivator 

phir-ko 

ghar-ko 

jata-tha. 

us wakhat-me woh 

khana lata-tha. 

returning 

home-to 

going-was, 

that ‘time-in he 

food bringing 

-was. 

So bhat-ko woh 

knnbi 

milya. 

Tan us 

kunbi-ne 

us 

So the-bhat-to that 

cultivatof 

■ was-met. 

Then that cuUivator-by 

that 

bhat-ko 

piichhya 

ki, ‘ yo 

rawa tu 

leta-e, 

kya ? ’ Tau 

us 

bhat-to 

was-asked 

that, ‘ this 

parrot thou 

buying-art. 

eh ? ’ Then 

that 

bhat-ne 

bolya ki, ‘ hoi, 

mai lehga. 

lekin mere-kane kuchh pai^e 


bhai^by was^said tTiat^ ^ I wilhtoJke^ hut me-witli any 


nai, 

mere-kane 

jara khana 

hi; 

is-me-s6 

ada 

khana 

mai tuje 

{are-)not, 

me-with 

a-little food 

is ; this-in-from half 

food 

I thee 

dehga.’ 

Tau 

woh kunbi 

bhukka 

atha, 

is-waste 

us 

kunbi-ne 

will-give.' 

Then 

that cultivator 

hungry 

was. 

this-for 

that 

cultivator-by 
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US bat-ko 
that speech- to 

bbat-ne woh 
bhat-by that 

kbane-mi-ka 
food-in-qf 


kabul kar-ko rawa 

accepting made-having the-parrot was-given. 

lawa le^ko apue gbar-ko ^ya, 

parrot taken-having his-own home-to came, 

jara kbana rawl-kd dal-ko, baqi 

a-little food the-parrot-to placed-having , remaining 


Tau 

Then 
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us 

that 


aur us 
and that 

kbana 
food 


ape 

khaya. Jara 

wakbat 

bue 

bado 

wob 

rawa 

{by-)himself 

was-eaten. A-little 

time 

passed 

after 

that 

parrot 

bbat-kane 

bat karne lagya. 

Tau 

bliat 

apne 

dil-mi 

bara 

the-bhat-with 

speech to-do began. 

Then 

the-bhat 

his-own 

mind-in 

much 

kbush bua, aur rawe-ko 

puchbya 

ki, ‘ tu kya 

bdlta* 

- 0 5 

■e ? 


pleased became, and 

Tau us rawi-ne 
Then that parrot-by 

kbana milta-l ? ’ 

dinner being-given-is ? ’ 

milta-i.’ Tau us 

being-given-is’ Then that 


the-parrot-to 

bdlya ki, 
was-said that, 

Bbat-ne 
The-bhat-by 

rawi-ne 
parrot-by 


asked that, ‘ thou what speaking-art ? ’ 

bbat, tujbe din-daroz kitna 
bhat, to-thee daily how-much 


‘are 
‘ 0 


bolya, 

was-said, 

I 

bbat-ko 

the-bhat-to 


‘ maje 
‘ to-me 

shikaya 

was-advised 


ek sber-ka 

one seer-of 

ki, ‘ abbi 

that, ‘ now 


tCi us 

lokl-ko 

bol ki, 

“ maje 

itta 

kbana-ko cbawal 

thou those 

people-to 

say that. 

“ me 

so-much 

eating-for uncooked-rice 

deo,” bol-ko 

bob’ 

Waisa-cb 

us bbat-ne 

ja-ko us l6ka-ko 

give,” said-having 

say.’ 

So-even 

that bhat-by gone-having those people-to 

bolya. 

Tau 

us 

lokl-ne 

us-ki 

bat 

qabul kari ; aur 

was-said. 

Then 

those 

people-by 

his 

speech 

accepted was-made ; and 

usbe ek 

sher 

cbawal 

jari lakri aur 

jari 

dal dene lage. 

to-him one 

seer 

rice 

some wood and 

some 

split-peas to-give began. 

Tau unbi 

ek 

din 

wob Sara 

le-k5 

apne 

rawi-kane aya, aur 

Then he 

one 

day 

that all 

taking 

his-own parrot-to came, and 

rawi-ko 

bolya 

ki, 

‘ tu-ne 

bole 


sarka mai-ne cbawal 

parrot-to 

said 

that, 

‘ thou-by 

saying 

according-to T rice 

laya-@.’ 

Tau wob rawe-ne 

bolya 

ki. 

‘ is-me-ke ade cbawal 


brought-haved Then that 

bazar-mi le-ja-ko becb, 
bazaar-in taking sell. 


parrot-by 

tau tuje 
then to-thee 


was-said that, ‘ this-in-of half rice 

picb paisbe milige ; tau 

five pice will-be-got ; then 


us-me-so 

tu 

ek bari 

bandi aur 

ek 

nanbi 

bandi 

that-in-fro^n 

thou 

one big earthen-pot and 

one 

small 

earthen-pot 

le-ko 

ad,’ 

bol-ko 

bolya. 

Tau 

us 

bbat-ne wob 

taken-having 

come. 

’ said-having 

it-was-said. 

Then 

that 

bhat-by that 


cbawal beob-ko do bandiya 

rice sold-having two earthen-pots 
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laya, aur 

were-brought, and 


rawe-ke 

parrot-of 


samne 
before 
2 c a 
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rakhya. Tan rawe-ne bolya M, ‘ us bari bandi-me kba-r^a 
■were-put. Then parrot-by tcas-said that, ‘ that big earthen-pot-in food 
paka am* nanbi-mi dab’ Tan us bbat-ne pakaya. 

cook and small-in split-peas.’ Then that bhafby was-coohed. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

In a certain village there was a Bbat^ wbo was a great gambler. By it be lost aU 
bis property, and so be went out to beg. His caste-fellows said to eacb other that if be 
went on begging be would some day lose bis caste, and so they gave him every day a seer 
of cooked rice. Eacb day be used to go and fetch bis dinner home. One day a cultivator 
brought a wild parrot for sale to the village, but it was too old for any one to buy it, as 
there was no likelihood of its learning to speak. As he was going home with the bird 
be met the Bbat returning with bis dinner. The cultivator asked him if be would buy 
the bird. ‘ That I will,’ said the Bbat, ‘ but I have no money. All that I have is this 
food, and if you bke you can take half of it as the price.’ The cultivator was hungry, 
and so be made a bargain on these terms. The Bbat took the parrot home and after 
giving him a little of bis half-share of the food ate the rest. Shortly afterwards the 
parrot began to speak to him, at which the Bbat was much pleased, and asked him what 
be was saying. The parrot said, ‘ O Bbat, how much dinner do you get eacb day ? ’ ‘ I 
get one seer.’ Said the parrot, ‘ tell those people to give you uncooked rice.’ The Bbat 
did so, and bis people agreed, and gave him a seer of uncooked rice, some wood, and some 
.spbtpeas. One day be took all these and brought them to the parrot saying, ‘I have 
brought uncooked rice as you told me.’ The parrot said, ‘ sell half the rice in the bazar, 
and you will get five pice for it. With these buy two earthen pots, a big and a small 
one.’ He did so and showed the pots to the parrot. ‘ Now,’ said the parrot, ‘ cook the 
rice in the big pot, and the split peas in the small one.’ So the Bbat cooked his dinner. 

{Mere the story ends abruptly. The remaining adventures of the parrot and the 
JBhat are unknown to me.) 


) 


I 


a 


* Bhats are a sept of Brahmans. Many of them, live hy begging. 
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The next specimen of Dakhini comes from the State of Sayantvadi, which lies jnst 
north of Goa. It is a folktale. The language closely resembles the Dakhini of Madras, 
the most important exception being the use of the word hatd to mean ‘ was.’ This word 
is used in Gujarat, Braj and Bundelkhand in the same meaning, and a possible explana- 
tion of its presence here may be that it is a survival from the tenth century, when Ilatna- 
giri and the neighbouring country was ruled by Yadavas. Braj is the head-quarters of 
that tribe. 

The principal peculiarities of this form of Dakhini are as follows — 

Arabic words are deformed in the borrowing. Such are garlh for ohartb. and 
Midtar for Khdtir. We may also note as an irregular pronunciation mMgnd, instead of 
mmgndy to demand. Sbr, and, is a dialectic form in Upper India. Aehhnd means 
‘ to be.’ 

The sign of the Agent case is m. Bor the dative we have he-n% as in m-Jce-m, to 
him. This shows the origin of the common Dakhini form hane. 

As already stated, the word for ‘was’ i&hatd. We have also id in lagyd^id, had 
happened. Td is also a Bundeli form. The present tense of the auxiliary verb loses its 
aspiration in composition, as in did-d, I am coming ; nhdtt-e, thou art running. 

The case of the Agent is used in the Madras fashion, i.e. the verb agrees in number 
and gender with the noun in the Agent case and not with the object. I therefore ignore 
the suffix of the Agent in the intei’linear translation, and treat it as non-existent. The 
ease is even used before intransitive verbs. Examples of the way in which it is employed 
zxQ.i-un-'nl hblyd, he said ; un-m boll, she said ; Mnl milele mdl-Tel chdfl Itaryd, someone 
made tale-bearing of (about) the. treasure trove ; wn-m mundl haldyd, he shook his head ; 
un-nl dil-mi Idyd, he brought into his mind, he thought. 

The Gujarati past participle in eld is common. Thus, bhareld tapld, a filled vessel; 
mileld mdl, treasure trove ; dield tapld, the vessel given (by the uncle). 
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Hindostani (Dakhini or Bombay). State, Savantvadi. 

Lbo ilwj ^ '^-1 

jj.^1 c) ,^ -^1 

^^:!f 

\j^ ^ 1x0-^^^ I dl— ^yJ Lx..oJ 

^ IjO f 

<=^_7^ <;£]} J 3 W e.^}r*° jWL ^1 

^ Sr^-T' _5''^ 

^ ^ y] y^ e;L^ 1;^^ y“ X*-^! 

^ ^ y>^ yiyy-} ^ jdlw Ij^ v^iofjA^J <£L v^jL 

i 

yMJ *'."^1 ^ by 1 . ** .^ .yj 

l$.^..<oLc ^ Li" yMi jjy^ Li 1, C jkyJ 

czbyyy^- (^1 Lijy' Loj 

i^L £f_^0 ^yyydjJy^ <L-yii bojf C_^U 

^•?r^ cJ^ Lo jiiJ 1^-4^ /— c-^Ui 
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^ ^ y" 

^ jj^ y'j^ c-^u. 

■f ^ j) 

^bJXii' y" ^ ^ ‘=~'jW^^ jy 3i^ 

Cl. ^ ^"h'^ c i i.. ^1 ^ ^ 

jjjj^jd ^ Ix^iJ U^ji ^ / — IxLc 

ttj ^ j, 

^ <yji St^"^ ‘■r^ ^ U/^ '"^y 

y A ^ y^ji y u/V y^ y <^y \y ^ ijy^ 

J> J> 

yy u>"i y^ j^ yy ^ ^ y^ 

^uifu ^ ^^;Aij ]yb jj yyjj^ cL-o^ yy ^ 

<£_ c—^]jyj Uo ^ yt*> jo <L- f,.yy ^ ^y ^ 

i:;^ yy e^W^l })y^ ^ (.^^}^^ ^y^ 

^ ^y ^y^ '-r^ 


INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTEEN HINDI. 


HiNDOSTANi (DaKHINI OF BOMBAY). 


State, Savantvadi. 


garib 


poor 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION.' 

katnewali hati. ITs-ka ek 
spinner there-was. Ser-of one 


buddi 

old 


sut 

thread 


Ek 
One 
us-ke-ni 
Mm-to 
jate-jate 
going-going 

barobar dar-ko mundi balaya 

immediately feared-having head shooB. Ee said, ‘ (maternal-)uncle, to-you 

b5na t5 yo le5.’ Dong gundyS bari-ke upar rakbya, 

if-they-are-wanted then these take.’ Both reels hedge-of on %oer e-pat. 


sutkya do gundya bikane-ke 

of-thread two reels selling-of 

bari-ke upar ek salda 

hedge-of upon one lizard 


kbatar 
for-purpose 
bata. XJn-ni 
was. Ee 


IJn-ni bolya. 


beta bata ; 
son was ; 

dii. 0 
gave. Ee 
dekbte 
on-'seeing 
mamu, tum-na 


un-ni 
she 

admi-ku 

man-fo 


bor gbar-ku aya. Ma-ni pucbbi, ‘paise laya, . kya?’ 

and house-to {he-)came. The-mother ashed, ‘pice ao'e-hrought, eh?’ 

‘Mamu-ni mSge, so use dong diya.’ Bajat 

‘ The {maternaiyuncle ashed-for, therefore to-him both ivere-given.’ Then 

un-ni ape kat-ko bajar-mg le-ko gai. Ukre cbawal 

she herself spun-having marhet-to taken-havmg went. Ealf-boiled rice 
lai. Tbore din bue. Hn-ni bolya, ‘ mamB-keni-su 

she-brought. A-few days passed. Ee said, ‘ {maternal-)uncle-near-from 
paise le-ko ata-g.’ Un-ni boli, ‘.cbakbot, ja.’ Us-ke jiw-mg 

pice taken-having {I-)coming-cm.’ S/he said, ‘well, go.’ Eer mind-in 

kharyg-ke mamB-keni-su paise lanara. Wb5-su d o-aya 

{that-)real {maternal-)mole-from pice {he-is-)a-bringer. There-from he went. 

. Bari-ke upar ek mota salda ise dekbte-ke-barobar dar-ko 

Eedge-of on one big lizard him. on-seeing-just feared-having 
nbatne lagya. ‘ Mamu, nbatt-5 kg ? 

to-flee began. ‘ {Maternal-)uncle, {you-)running-are where ? 
us din-ke; nai-to sepri-ku pakar-ko adlaBga.’ Bajat 
that day-of; if-not fail-to held-having (/) shall-dash? Then 
sangat o bbi daurya. Ek tapla 

in-company he also ran. One vessel 

bata. Us-ke upar-su salda ga^ra. 

was. That-of upon lizard went. 


Paise deo 
Bice give 

woh daurya ; 
he ran; 
rupaya-su bbarela jangal-mi najik 

rupees-with filled jungle-in near 

un-ni niaxnB-ka mal 

BLe {maternal-)uncle’s property 
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bol-ko bhareli parat 

said-having a-filled plate 

laya, 
brought, 
rupae 
rupees 
baki 


utba-ko laya. Marag-me un-ni dil-me 

lifted-having brought. The-way-in he mind-in 

r\J . r- _ 


‘ yo rupae pol® 

‘ these rupees unsubstantial 

sare otya. Talu-ke-upar 
all poiired-out. On-top 

sajre pole. Do 

all unsubstantial. Two 


acbbege,’ 
will-he.’ 
do rupae 

two rupees 

rupae 
rupees 


remaining ^ 

la-ko diya. ‘Mamu-ni 

hromU-lavmg {he-)gme. ‘ Bg-{m^temal-}n«cle 

dbare, 
substantial, 

Ma-Bi 
The-mother 


baki 
the-rest 
ja-ko 

gone-having 


sare 

all 


Ma-ui 


TJn-ui sir-ko'SU 

He from-on-head 
rabye dbare, 

remained substantial, 
le-ko ma-keui 

having-taken mother-to 
diele taple-mi-su do 
given out-of-vessel two 
bob, ’ cbal, dikba. 
come. 


glieu 

ipheat 


o 


gur 


molasses 

kar-ko gbiu-ml tab, ^ 

having-made ghee-in {she-) fned, ^ 

Bete-ku b5li, , ‘ gulgulyS-ka uiu 
Son-to {she-)said, ‘balls-of ram^ 

’ 0 cbun-ko kbate 

eat: He gather ed-having eating 

saikar-mi made. PoUoe 

government-%n found p\ope y j ^ _ 

llttna M. llklma korat-me hua. Buddi- 

mting lecame. Second wriUng comt-m 
die)! iabani p6lis-ke dai-su 

gicen statement foMee-of _ 


show.' 

bor 

and 

Gulgule- 

Balls 

urai. 

threw. 


pole.’ 

unsubstantial.' The-mother said, 
sare bbar-ko le-ko ai, 

all collected-having takenrhaving came, 

la-ko us-ke gulgule kari. 

brought-having that-of balls made. 

bor picbbari-mi charo baju 

and compound^in four sides 

lagyal, cbuu-k5 la-k5 

has-fallen, gathered-having brought-having 
rabya. Tbore diu-su kiui 
remained. A-few days-in some-one 

cbari karya. Polls tapas-me 

nvestigation-in 

bob, ‘ mai-ni 

became. The-old-dame said, I 
di. Khara pucbbe to 

gave. Truth thou-ask then 

malum nabl. 
known is-not. 

tarik, mhaina, sal. dm. 
date, numth, year, day, 

sara mfl milya.’ PM™ 
all reperty aas-goV Svuienee 

GalguljS-ka uiS kadi l^a ual. Didi 

Balls-of rain ever fell 

Bina purawe-Ke koraj Ja ammmde not. ‘Soy ignormt[ns) 

Wmont sabab kMM bdti naf- 

bol-ko, ‘kucbb-bbi therefore satisfaction becomes mV. 

eaid-hanmg, ' anytUng ^s-speakmg not . tne, J 
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ma]e 

to-me 


kucbb 
anything 
lagya-ta, 
fallen-had, 
maje 
to-me 


laruwyii' j'T.eoe s, ^ ^ 

Bete-ka puoUbo.- Bgte-ni bolya, ‘gu^ya-ka mu 

Son-to ask.- The-son said, ^ ‘talls-of ram 

ma]e malum uai, 

to-me known is-not, 

mudde-sir us-ke-par 
conclusive him-of-on 
jabam polis-ke 


us uiu-me 
that rain-in 
bua nal. 
became not. 

dar-su. 


JJieJJ- jy 

not. Given statement poUce-of fear-through{-is). 
kbatri ' Obbbra anjan. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was once a poor old woman who earned her living by spinning thread. She 
had one son. One day she gave him two balls of thread to take away and sell. As he 
went along he met a lizard sitting on the top of a hedge, who shook its head in terror at the 
sight of a man. The boy said, ‘ ISTunkey, if these are for you, you can take them.’ So he 
put the balls on the hedge and went home. His mother asked him for the money resulting 
from the sale, and he told her that his uncle had asked for them, and that he had given 
them to him. So she spun some more thread and went off herself to market to sell iti 
and with the money she got for it bought some half -boiled rice and returned home. A 
few days afterwards the boy said to his mother, ‘ I am going off to get the money from 
Nunkey.’ She thought he was talking of his real uncle and said, ‘ very well.’ So he 
started on his way. On the top of the hedge there was sitting a big lizard, which ran 
away in terror as soon as it saw him. Said the boy, ‘ Nunkey, where are you running 
to ? Give me the pice which you owe me for the thread I gave you that day, or else I’ll 
catch you by the tail and dash you to the ground.’ He then ran after the lizard. There 
was a vessel full of rupees in the jungle hard by and over this glided the lizard. The boy 
thought it was his uncle’s property, so he lifted up the filled plate and carried it home. 
On the way it occurred to him that the rupees might be hollow, so he poured them all 
from off his head on to the ground. Two of them remained on his head, and these he 
considered to be solid, but the rest he neglected as being hollow. So he took the two 
rupees and brought them home to his mother saying, ‘two of those which were in the 
vessel given by Kunkey were solid. The rest were all hollow\’ The mother told him to 
show the others to her, and went and picked them all up and brought them home. Then 
she bought some wheat and jaggery which she made into balls and fried in ghee. These 
she scattered over the courtyard and said to her son, ‘ it has been raining toffee-balls. Go 
out and pick them up and bring them home, to eat.’ So he picked them up and sat down 
to eat them. 

A few days afterwards some good-natured friend told the government officers about 
the treasure trove. The old woman told the police at the inquiry what had occurred. 
Then she was sent for to the court, and there she said, ‘ the former statement was made 
by me through fear of the police. If you want to know the truth, I have nothing to tell. 
Ask my son.’ The boy said, ‘I found the property in the rain on the day on which it 
rained toffee-baUs. I cannot give you the date.’ There was no other evidence against 
him. There never was such a thing as a shower of toffee-balls. The magistrate con- 
sidered that, ‘ it is plain that the first statement was made through fear of the police. The 
court can come to no decision without evidence. The boy is an idiot, and says the first 
thing that comes into his head. He cannot therefore be convicted.’ 



' DAKHINT OF MADRAS. v 

The operations of the Linguistic Survey do not extend to the Presidency of Madras, 
or to the neighbouring States of Hyderabad and Mysore. I am hence unable, to offer any 
specimens prepared for the Survey in these countries. In order, however, to make the 
subject complete I give, as an examplei of the Hakhini of Madras, the following version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, as issued by the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society. It' 
will be seen that the language is that illustrated in the preceding grammatical sketch. 
The case of the agent nowhere occurs, and verbs of saying and asking govern an accusa- 
tive and not an ablative of the person addressed. Note how, under the influence of the 
, neighbouring Hra vidian languages, the use of the relative pronoun is avoided as much as 
possible. I give a transliteration. An interlinear translation is unnecessary. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was oaee a poor old woman who earned her living by spinning thread. She 
had one son. One day she gave him two balls of thread to take away and sell. As he 
went along he met a lizard sitting on the top of a hedge, who shook its head in terror at the 
sight of a man. The boy said, ‘ Nunkey, if these are for you, you can take them.’ So he 
put the balls on the hedge and went home. His mother asked him for the money resulting 
from the sale, and he told her that his uncle had asked for them, and that he had given 
them to him. So she spun some more thread and went off herself to market to sell it) 
and with the money she got for it bought some half -boiled rice and returned home. A 
few days afterwards the boy said to his mother, ‘ I am going off to get the money from 
ISTunkey.’ She thought he was talking of his real uncle and said, very well.’ So he 
started on his way. On the top of the hedge there was sitting a big lizard, which ran 
away in terror as soon as it saw him. Said the boy, ‘ Nunkey, where are yoix running 
to ? Give me the pice which you owe me for the thread I gave you that day, or else I’ll 
catch you by the tail and dash you to the ground.’ He then ran after the lizard. There 
was a vessel full of rupees in the jungle hard by and over this glided the lizard. The boy 
thought it was his uncle’s property, so he lifted up the filled plate and carried it home. 
On the way it occurred to him that the rupees might be hollow, so he poured them all 
from off his head on to the ground. Two of them remained on his head, and these he 
considered to be solid, but the rest he neglected as being hollow. So ho took the two 
rupees and brought them home , to his mother saying, ‘ two of those which were in the 
vessel given by Kunkey were solid. The rest were aU hollow.’ The mother told him to 
show the others to her, and went and picked them all up and brought them home. Then 
she bought some wheat and jaggery which she made into balls and frie(^l in ghee. These 
she scattered over the courtyard and said to her son, ‘ it has been raining toffee-balls. Go 
out and pick them up and bring them home to eat.’ So he picked them up and sat down 
to eat them. 

A few days afterwards some good-natured frieud told the government officers about 
the treasure trove. The old woman told the police at the inquiry what had occurred. 
Then she was sent for to the court, and there she said, ‘ the former statement was made 
by me through fear of the police. If you want to know the truth, I have nothing to tell. 
Ask my son.’ The boy said, ‘I found the property in the rain on the day on which it 
rained toffee-balls. I cannot give you the date.’ There was no other evidence against 
him. There never was such a thing as a shower of toffee-balls. The magistrate con- 
sidered that, ‘ it is plain that the first statement was made through fear of the police. The 
court can come to no decision without evidence. The boy is an idiot, and says the first 
thing that comes into his head. He cannot therefore be convicted.’ 


I 
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' dakhinT of madras. 

The operations of the Linguistic Survey do not extend to the Presidency of Madras, _ 
or to the neighbouring States of Hyderabad and Mysore. I am hence unable, to oS^er any 
specimens prepared for the Survey in these countries. In order, however, to make the 
subject complete I give, as an examplei of the Hakhini of Madras, the following version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, as issued by the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society. If 
will be seen that the language is that illustrated in the preceding grammatical sketch. 
The case of the agent nowhere occurs, and verbs of saying and asking govern an accusa- 
tive and not an ablative of the person addressed. Note how, under the influence of the 
neighbouring Dravidian languages, the use of the relative pronoun is avoided as much as 
possible. I give a transliteration. An interlinear translation is unnecessary. 
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[No. 24.] 

INDOARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


HiNDosTANi (Dakhini OP Madras). 
(Madras Auxiliary Bible Society, 1894.) 


C— K jL> ^ ,.%ss Cd wL 

j$' ^ L}^ c—^Ss^ JO^ ~ 


jjJ “ jto Uj| ^ l_5^ <C-j^C) 

cL-^ " !3^ t®ii^ u>“5 '-r^ 

i^y-^;^ c^l ciiLl U. ^ c_t>lu.lj >L. ~ ^ 

I 

V yi i^j - l^j Ujo do^iCw) cLi 

a. ^ ^ -V^ c-x^ 

wL c„| \i)y^ ^1 (i^U cL. ^b - ^yt 1^ ^ 

J^Jo ^ ,^J _ sUTj^yiis. C-^Aj (._s^ cJl. (j^Uv^l ,^;J/® 

- lb obu ^iL 4-^ i^v 

Ub<:) c^b ^ ,_^b <>L u^b ^jj^^jjjj 

wb <^i i^<i;LrLxjj-sj - Lti y' ^ yj 

Laj Ijb ^ u.^1 ^Jyt bS ibS jyas^ ^y i>_3^ /il- 
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^U>U U4J ^ i-) - Uy ^ 

<£_ /*' t J^l jjbb 

Sr^y^ y ^ ^ ‘^y 

W Jy ^ b^ Ui li^ 1^ &r ^ 


v y^ y ^1 ^ ^ jy sy 

(Mlj j[y j^i A. 1^"^ ^y ^1 ^ 4^ 


^W jojj j^j ^ L.^" “ ^ b/ jj-«^ jy ^ <iiL *^4 

_y *^4 A} ‘'r^jy *5y " <iiLiy/y4 ‘-T^b i5 ‘*-y - b>u. «j 

, ^2. y ^jy^ ly (.:i^t)^ ^ y 

<iL «i_U^ y~ \:J^y^ A! ur^y j^r^ 

y y*^y3 y ^ y y " 4^^ ^y 'y* ^ 

y r-y 4=4 c=Hi^ v..^ j y bj j.<» y 1^5" ciL 

■^-r^ yj A. u>“4 “^-y® s>&x^ y z_^ c_j e^yyCwj - y 

j^\ A. 4^ s^j 4) bfy V !)^ y " A y A &ey 

^ W^ l5^ ^ L^j 1^ ^ 
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[No. 24.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDOSTANi (Dakhini OP MaDPvAS). 

(Madras Auxiliary Bible Society, 1894.) 

TRANSLiTERATION. 

Kisi admi-ke do bete the. Anr tin-ml-se cbbota bap-ka kali a, ‘ ai bap, mujbe 
pabanchta-bai so mal-ka hissa mujbe de.’ Aur wob apui ziudagani un-ku bat-diya. Aur 
babut din nabi guzre ki cbbota beta sab kucbb jam' kar-ke ek dur-ke mulk-ka safar kiya, 
aur wabS apna mal bad-ma‘ashi-mi uraya. Aur sab kbarcb kar ohuka, so waqt us 
mulk-mi bara qaht para, aur wob muhtaj bone laga. Aur wob us mulk-ke ek bashinde- 
se ja mila, aur wob use apne kbet5-ml suar cbarane bbeja. Aur use arzu thi ki suar 
khate-tbe so chbilks-se ajme tai ser kare, aur koi us-ku na deta-tba. Tab bosh-me 
a-kar kaba, ‘ mere bap-ke kitne mazdarS-ku babut-si roti bai, aur mai yaba bbukh-se 
marta-bS. Mai utb-kar apne bap-ke pas jaSga, aur use kabSga, ai bap, mai asman-ke 
kbilaf aur tere buzur gunab kiya-hS ; ab-se mai tera beta kablane-ke laiq nabi bS ; mujbe 
apne mazdurS-mi-se ek-ki manind bana.” ’ Aur utb-kar apne bap-ke pas cliala, aur abhi 
dur tba ki us-ka bap use dekba, aur rahm kiya, aur daur-kar us-ku gale lagaya, aur bosa 
diya. Pbu* beta use kaba, ‘ ai bap, mai asman-ke kbilaf aur tere buzur gunab kiya-bS ; 
ab-se tera beta kablane-ke laiq nahf bn.’ Par bap apne naukaro-ku. kaba, ‘ achcbhe-se 
acbcbba jama jaldi babir lao, aur ise pabnad ; aur us-ke batb-mi agutbi, aur pao-ml juti 
do ; aur pale bue bacbbre-ku la-kar zabh karo ; ki bam kbawi aur kliusbl manawl ; 
is-liye ki yeb mera beta mar-gaya-tba, aur phir jiya-hai ; gum bua tba, aur mila bai.’ 
Aur wob kbu^i karna shuru' Me. 

Aur us-ka bara beta kbet-me tba. Aur jab a-kar gbar-ke nazdik pabuncba, rag 
aur nacb-ki awaz suna. Am* cbbokro-me-se ek-ku pas bula-kar, ' yeb kya bai ? ’ pucbba. 
Wob use kaba ki, ' tera bbai aya bai, aur tera oap, use sahib salamat pane-se, pala-bua 
bacbbra zabh kiya bai.’ Tab wob kbafa bua, am* andar janp na chaba. Tab us-ki, bap 
babb* a-kar use manSya. Par wob jawab-ml apne bap-ku kaba, ' dekb, itne bars5-se 
teri kbidmat karta-bb, aur kabhi tera hukm-'udul na kiya, aur tu kabbi mujbe apne 
dostS-kesatb^usbimanane-keliye ek bakri-ke bacbobe-ku na diya. Par jab tera 
yeb beta, jo teri zindagani-ku kasbiyS-ke satb kha gaya, s5 aya, to us-ke liye pale-bue 
bacbbre-ku zabh kiya.’ Aur wob us-ku kaba M, ' ai larke, tu hamesha mere pas bai, 
aur sab kucbb mera bai, so tera bai. Par tera yeb bbai mar gaya tba, ab jiya-bai ; aur 
gum bua tba, mila bai; so kh.ush o kburram bona lazim tba.’ 
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As another specimen of Madras Dakhini, I give the fable of the crane and the 
hawk, taken from Shakespear’s grammar. The language is that illustrated hj the 
foregoing grammatical sketch. 

[ No. 25.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HindostanI (DakhinI of Madras). 

(From Shakespear’s G-rammar, 1843.) 

A— ^^0 8^ J jIt 

jf jLc ^ jIjJ’ y£ lJoJ Ulio J o-^l 

jiojJ ^ UKi j5o0 ^ ^jys^ 

✓ 

"v 

^ ^ ^ 

U»*j] S ^"1 ^ ^ c—y cyy 

|.K B ^y^i, _yi Sjj _r » e;y !)W 

^ ■ A A 

^ ^ ^ 
^ \jy^^ y ^ ^ ‘=-5^ di^J 
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WESTBKN HINDI. 





u/' 55'^3^ yi y^ 

ij^j^ e;V^ (jyy i-iv 


^^SJm ^ tjL^ C---jJ^ ci.^1 


c*-_^j^ Lx^.^u< 3 15 &xi)Lj ^^^j^yjj>i^ ^ 1^51? ^xp^ ^j- 

,1^ Lx-ujl^i;^ jy^yS ^ UL^ 

jy^ ^ L^LoJ yJti L 

<^ ^ Lu^oL^r^ y)^ yy^ Lj^f y^^^^ &^ij’ 

-P ^ ****** -p -P ✓ 

y" j.^J sijxj ^ lj|^ lij jfJ jS^o i^t>j^ <*«_! jj^ 

* ^y jy^ y yi S:^^ 
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[ No. 25.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Central Group- 


Hindostani (Dakhini of Madras). 

(From Shakespear’s Gvo/nnwiar, 184=3.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

B5l-gae-hai ti, 

They-have-said that 

a,pii6 dliaiido-ixio 

Ms-own profession-in 
dekhta ki, wok 

he-used-to-see that, it 
kire ckiau-kar 


ek 

dk5ki 

kisi 


uaddi-ke 

karke 

, a 

washerman 

a-certain 


river-of 

on-bank 

sarak 

tka, kaur 

kar 

diu 

ek 

kagkdle-ku 

engaged 

was, and 

every 

day 

a 

crane 

- 


dliau-ke kinare-po 
stream-of banh-on 

kkata, kaur 

^fiA-to-eat. and 


kaitkta, kaur 

used-to-sit, and 

Tis-po-ck sakr 

tJiat-on-even patience 


ckup rakta 

silent used-to-remain, 

ckale-jata. 

used-to-go-Moay. One 

Jjatte titar-ku shikar 

fUmp (»<!-)?>■« aruclc-havwg 

ohhot-as-kar chal-Bikalya. ■ Baghola yeh 
Uft-lamg wmt-fcrfl,. TU-croM 

ckinta kar-liya 

thinUng made-for-himself that, ^ tfs 

aise kare 
such big 
ackk-kar 


mar-kar 


ckikar-me-ke 
mud-in-of 
kar-ko 
made-having 
urk-kar 
fiown-having 
kam* ek 
and a 

kkaya, kaur kaqi-ka 
ate, and the-rest-of 

dekk-le-kar apne-ml ape 

noticed-having himself-in himself 

panckki itna ckkota ackk-kar 
so small been-laving 


kaur 

waka-su 

apne 

gkusle-ku 

and 

there-from 

his-own 

nest-to 

din 

ek kaska 

anckit 

a-nikalya. 

day 

a hawk 

suddenly 

came-forth. 


thora 

a-litfle 


bare janwara 

hig creatures 

aisa najis cbara 


been-having such 

filthy 

food 

kalkx paerl-ka 

kam 

kai. 

mean origin-of 

effect 

is. 

iagata-kk ? 

Ak-sH 

max 

arousing-amt Nou)-from 

I 


daf‘e-ka asman-po pakkota 


skikar 
{as-)prey 
kkata-kk. 
eating-am. 

Mai kki 
J ■ also 

aise kire 
such, worms 

marnga. 


marta-kai. 

killing-is. 


Max itna 

I so 

moti 

stout 

S5 yek 

meri 

kamkakkti 

kaur 

So this 

my 

badfortune 

and 

ki 

aisa 

kar-pana 

nax 

what 

such 

greatness 

not 


nai 

not 


kiauga, 

will-eat, 


kaur 

and 


ek 

one 


time-of heaven-on 
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NAZM. 

VjEBSR 

(Metre, — ^ ^ — • 

In the folio-wing verse, vowels are marked long or short as req-uired by the metre.) 

“Jo ki dh-uwa ghan-ke upar jawgge, 

“ TPTten that smohes olouds-of above will-go, 

“ Abr-me phir kahe-kn woh awege ? 

“ Oloud-in again why they will-come ? 

“ Zinda dill hai, so gagan-par charhl, 

“ Living hearts are, they heaven-on may-mount, 

“ Bal-su apan dil-ke o yhl-sH urhi.” ’ 

‘^'Foree-by own heart-of they here-from may -fly F ' 

Yeh samajh-le-ko une kire khana chh5r-diya, haur 

This consider ation-tahen-having he worms to-eat abandoned, and 

titar kab-dtar-ke shikar-p5 japne lagya. Dhobi 

partridge pigeon-of prey -on to-lie-in-wait-for began. The-washerman 

basha-ka bhi* tamasha dekhya-tha, haur baghola kire khana 

the-hawk-of also the-exhibition seen-had, and the-crane worms to-eat 

chhor-de-kar kabutar-ke kudhan jhlsta-hai, so yeh bhi 

abandoned-having pigeon-of direction loohing-eagerly-is, so this also 

dekh-le-ko dang lio-gaya, haur tamasha dekhne lagya. 

watched-having surprised became, and the-exhibition to-icatch began. 

Takayak kabutar wahl a-nikalya haur baghola urli-kar us 

jill-at-once the-pigeon there came-foidh and the-crane flown^having that 

kabutar-po jhasya. Kabutar pani-ke kudhan dhuk-kar 

pigeon-on looked- eagerly. The-pigeon the-wafer-of direction turned-having 
haur use chsdi de-kar us-ke agu-sH patta turaya. 

and to-it evasion given-having it-of front-from collar broke {i.Q.went-off). 

Baghola us-po ■ tut-kar pani-ke karke-po girya, haur us-ke 

The-crane it-on swooped-having water-of edge-on fell, and it-of 

pari chikar-ml I6t-p5t h5-gae. Dhobi a-kar use 

feathei's mud-in entangled became. The-washerman “ come-having it 

pakar-liya, haur ghar kudhan chal-diya. Bat-ml us-ka ek dost 

seized, and home direction went. TFay-on hi/m-of a friend 

mil-ko - pucbhya ki, ‘kya hai?’ Dhdbi bolya, ‘yeh 

met-having asked that, ‘ what is ? ’ The-washerman said, ‘ this 

ba^dola hai. Basha-ka kam karne gae lagS ape-ch 

crane is. Mawk-of business to-do going while he-himself-even 

sapar-parya.’ 

he- was caught.' , 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING.^ 

They hare related that a washerman was engaged in his business on the bank of 
some river, and every day observed a crane which was seated on the side of the stream, 
and which picking up the worms from within the mud used to eat them, patiently 
remaining silent. Then flying thence it used to go to his own nest. One day a hawk 
came forth suddenly, and having struck as his prey a fine partridge, ate a little, and 
leaving the rest went away. On seeing this the crane took to thinking within himself, 
that ‘ this bird, being so small, hunts and kills such very large creatures ; I, being so 
large, am in the habit of eating such filthy food: this is the effect of my want of 
fortune and meanness of origin. What ! cannot I, too, rouse such greatness ! Trom 
this time I will not eat such worms, and will for once strike my wing up to heaven. 

VJEJBSR 

“ When the columns of smoke ascend above the clouds, 

“ Why should they return with the showers ? 

“ They who are lively of heart will mount up to the firmament, 

“ By the impulse of their heart alone they will fly hence above.” ’ 

Having taken this fancy into his head he left off eating worms, and began to lie 
in wait for a partridge or pigeon. The washerman had witnessed the exhibition of the 
hawk, and that the crane, having abandoned eating worms, was looking eagerly towards 
a pigeon ; at beholding which he was struck with surprise, and began to direct his 
attention to the spectacle. All at once the pigeon came there, and the crane taking 
wing was intent upon it. The pigeon directing her flight towards the water, and 
eluding the other, fled away from before him, but the crane, having made a swoop at 
her, fell slap on the shore of the water, and his wings became entangled in the mire. 
The washerman then came and seized h im , and proceeded towards home. On the way 
a friend meeting him asked, ‘ what is this ? ’ The washerman replied, ‘ this is a crane 
that was himself caught whilst attempting to do the deed of a hawk. 
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1 Shakespear’s, witk a few wbal alterationa. 
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NAZM. 

VJEBSE. 

(Metre, — — ^ • 

la tlie followiag verse, vovels are raarked loag or short as required by the metre.) 

“Jo ki dhuwa ghan-ke upar jawgge, 

“ TThen that smokes clouds-of above will-go, 

“ Ahr-m§ phir kahe-ku woh awege ? 

“ Oloud-in again why they will-come ? 

“ Zinda dila hai, so gagaa-par charhg, 

“ Living hearts are, they heaven-on may-mount, 

“ Bal-sn apan dil-ke o yhl-sH urhi.” ’ 

“ Foi'ee-by own heart-of they here-from may-jlyF ’ 

Teh samajh-le-ko uae kire khana chhor-diya, haur 

This consideration-taken-having he woi'ms to-eat abandoned, and 

titar kabutar-ke shikar-p5 japne lagya. Dliobi 

^partridge pigeon-of prey-on to-lie-in-wait-for began. The-washerman 

basha-ka bhi* tama^a dekhya-tha, haur baghola hire khaaa 
the-hawk-qf also the-exhibition seen-had, and the-crane ivorms to-eat 
chhor-de-kar kabutar-ke kudhaa jhasta-hai, so yoh bhi 

abandoned-having pigeon-qf direction looking- eagerly -is, so this also 

dekh-le-ko daag ho-gaya, haur tamasha dekhne lagya. 

ivatched-having surprised became, and the-exhibition to-ioafch began. 

Takayak kahutar wah5 a-uikalya haur bagiiola urh-kar us 

All-at-once the-pigeon there came-fwdh and the-crane jlown-having that 

kahutar-po jh%a. Kahutar pani-ke kudhaa dhuk-kar 

pigeon-on looked- eagerly. The-pigeon the-water-of direction turned-having 

haur use chodi de-kar as-ke agu-sS patta turaya. 

and to-it evasion given-having it-of front-from collar broke (i.e. went-off). 

Ba^5la us-po ■ tut-kar pani-ke karke-p6 girya, haur us-ke 

The-crane it-on swooped-having water-of edge-on fell, and it-of 

para chikar-me lot-pot ho-gae. Dhobi a-kar use 

feathers mud-in entangled became. The-ioasherman ” come-having it 

pakar-liya, haur ghar kudhan chal-diya. Bat-mi us-ka ek dost 

seized, and home direction went. TFay-on Um-of a friend 

nnl-ko puchhya ki, ‘kya hai?' Dhobi bolya, ‘yeh 

metfaving asked that, ‘what is.^^ The-washerman sand, ^ this 

hagiola hai. Basha-ka kam karne gae lags ape-ch 

crane w. Eawk-of business to-do going while he-liimself-even 

sapar-parya.’ 
he-was caught.' 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING.' 

They have related that a washerman was engaged in his business on the hank of 
some river, and every day observed a crane which was seated on the side of the stream, 
and which picking up the worms from within the mud used to eat them, patiently 
remaining silent. Then flying thence it used to go to his own nest. One day a hawk 
came forth suddenly, and having struck as his prey a fine partridge, ate a little, and 
leaving the rest went away. On seeing this the crane took to thinking within himself, 
that ‘ this bird, being so small, hunts and kills such very large creatures ; I, being so 
large, am in the habit of eating such filthy food : this is the effect of my want of 
fortune and meanness of origin. What ! cannot I, too, rouse such greatness ! Erom 
this time I will not eat such worms, and will for once strike my wing up to heaven. 

VERSE. 

“ When the columns of smoke ascend above the clouds, 

“ Why should they return with the showers ? 

“ They who are lively of heart will mount up to the firmament, 

“ By the impulse of their heart alone they will fly hence above.” ’ 

Having taken this fancy into his head he left off eating worms, and began to lie 
in wait for a partridge or pigeon. The washerman had witnessed the exhibition of the 
hawk, and that the crane, having abandoned eating worms, was looking eagerly towards 
a pigeon; at beholding which he was struck with surprise, and began to direct his 
attention to the spectacle. All at once the pigeon came there, and the crane taking 
wing was intent upon it. The pigeon directing her flight towards the water, and 
eluding the other, fled away from before him, but the crane, having made a swoop at 
her, fell slap on the shore of the water, and his wings became entangled in the mire. 
The washerman then came and seized him, and proceeded towards home. On the way 
a friend meeting him asked, ‘ what is this ? ’ The washerman replied, ‘ this is a crane 
that was himself caught whilst attempting to do the deed of a hawk.’ 
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^ Sliakfispear*s> with, a few Terbal altei'ations* 


2 B 2 


dakhinT of berar. 


The Dahhini of Berar in no way differs from that spoken in Madras, and specimens 
of it are not necessary. The same remark applies to the Dakhinl. spoken in those 
districts of the Central Provinces which lie south of the Satpuras, and adjoin Berar and 
Hyderabad. Although, of course, no definite line can be drawn, we may take the 
Satpura range, and the connected hills, as the boundary between standard Hindostani 
and the Hakhini variety. 
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Vernacular HindDstanT. 


/ 


The loEowmg account of the peculiarities of the Teruacular Hindostanl of the 
n and Western Ttohilkhand is based on tke specimens annexed. It will be 
:!Sfh« “have heeu found to exist in the HindosUni of Guiarat and 

“ ^PSOHTOCIATIOH.-Vowels.-There is a strong tendeney to prefer the letter I 
u a to ™ thus we have nir. not puiv. feet ; he, not hat, he is ; he, not hat, they 
1 <.«“u"«. act L: 4 h, a son ; dor, not d»r. run. Or. and is some- 

,Xfer W ms become i, and the vowel has been transposed. In ydd-nil, a man. 

the vowel y ^“‘j^ence of Pahifti is evidenced by the strong preferen^ 

Consonants. « J „f,ea becomes the 

shown for XclX H i« when medial or final, often becomes the cerebral 

cerebral^ !>«. an ^^^nown to standai-d Hindi, and to the more eastern dialects 

s la. Che latter p j. „<i Gujarati. In the manuscripts received 

but is common in a dot under a. thus, St, but in printing the 

milvf Mowed the usual custom of writing ss. Examples of the employment 
specimens I baye fo to lose, 

• of cerebral ^ ^la are come out, initial ^ has become a 

for f , cerebral r. Examples of Z are >^M a forest ; 1 ^ the 

dental I, and -rf fv,c gv^elling of the specimens is to be trusted, the 

breast ; halad, a bullock ; a., ■ that of w to « We often find dental I where 

change o* * to 1 is not n^ ^uta . 

« however, this is due to oarelresness 

in writing. ^ ^ ® * or 3 diu is regularly pronoun^d 

In Hi d i t the dn-^und IS 

ra or fha. Thus, ^ oa.^ « -^7^75 Ycpp below! not a cart ; not great ; 

a eousonant after 

t fttXse the precediug long vowel is usually shortened i.e. 
■an accented lon^ 'vow • , ^ 5 becomes 0. The only apparent exception 

5 becomes w becomes «, 6 _ » tj. ig j^owever, in such cases short, 

t, ,, ,Mch l^heGe—ord munb Thi. the sound of the 

notllke the «m nut . JI h ^ EegUsh (not Hunterian) spellmg by 

-w^ord a father, mignr ue I i- 
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WESTEEK HINDI. 


happoo. So strong is tMs tendency to double consonants that even the t of the termin- 
ation of the present participle is doubled after a long vowel. Examples of this doubling 
are hdppu, a father; bdssanh, a vessel; gdddl, a cart; pdttd, obtaining^ (present partici- 
ple of pdnd)-, jdttd, gom^ •, hlmhlclid, hungry; hettd, a son ; in the fields ; 

deJcJchd, seen ; hhejjd, sent ; rotti, bread ; chhoUd, small ; loggd-pe, on people ; liottd, 


becoming. 

DECLENSION.— Nouns.-— There is an oblique form singular of weak nouns 
which ends in d or i. Thus, gliard-mM, into the house ; g%ar^ par raid, he stayed at 
home ; gliard, to the house. The oblique plural sometimes ends in 'i,, as in ma/f^dw-lcd, of 
men ; bety^-M, of daughters ; chohlclie ydd'^myE-hd, of good men. In one case, chhol'’‘ha-ne , 
husks (Muzaffarnagar), we have an oblique plural in a (as in Dakhini). The nominative 
plural of feminine nouns in I ends in %, as in beU%, daughters. 

The sign of the case of the agent is ne or nd. Eor the accusative-dative, we have he, 
hE or ho, (a Panjabi form), and ne. Examples are bdp-he, (a son has been 
born) to (my) father ; to 'Bilvhsl] bdppu-nM, to a father; cJihoMca-ne sur 

hha-hd, the swine are eating husks ; bandar-ne us-ne dehli-Uyd, the monkey saw it ;, 
mathdl-ne chhor-de, (that) he should give up the sweetmeats. Eor the locative we 
have pe and pa, on ; and for the ablative setti. In hette-ne chald-giyd, the son went 
away (Muzaffarnagar), we have the agent case used with a neuter verli. 

Pronouns. — The pronouns of the first and second persons are somewhat irregular. 
Their principal forms are as follows 

I. Thou. 


Sing. Nom. 
Agent 
Oblique 
Acc.-Dat. 
Genitive 
Plux. Nom. 
Agent 
Oblique 
Acc.-Dat. 
Genitive 


me tu 

md 

majh, mujh 
majhe, mujhe 
merd 
ham 
ham-ne 
ham 
hame 

hamdrd, mhdrd 

Note that ii^the singular these pronouns do not take ne in the case of the ao'ent. 
Thus, me (not me-ne) bhej-diyd-thd, I sent ; td yd cUj his-he-td lal ? from whose (house) 
did you take {i.e. buy) this thing ? 

The demonstrative pronouns have a feminine form in the nominative. Thev are 
as follows:— ^ 


te 

tajh, tujh 

tajhe, tujM 

terd 

tarn 

tam-ne 

tarn 

tamS 

tumhdrd, thdrd 


. Nom.Masc. Nom. Pexa. 

This, yu^ yah 

That, he, she, it, o, o, oh , 

In other respects they are as in standard Hindi, except that the Nominative Plural 
of b IS 

A, Fo^ominal forms are own ; jb, ybvi, who ; hb^ or he, who ? ; he, what ? 

^oth substantive and adjective) ; how many ? ; any one (obi. hist) \ jb^^sd, 
JO uc , w a ever , asa, such ; now; even now ;/*& ia both * when’ and 
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Hhen ’ as elsewhere in Western Hind! dialects ; jib-js, thereon; whS, whE-sl, there • /f 
where. ’ 

CONJITGATIOlf. — Verb substantive- — The present is — 



Sing. 

Plur. 

1. 

1m 

he 

2. 

he ' 

ho 

3. 

he 

hs 


The past is thd, etc., as in the literary form of the dialect. 

Active Verb. — The tense which in standard Hindi is mainly used as a present 
subjunctive, here often retains its original meaning of a present indicative. Thus, 
mdrU, I strike, or may strike. 

The Present Definite is formed by conjugating this simple present (not the present 
participle) with the present tense of the verb substantive. Thus, — ■ 

Sing. Plur. 

1. I am striking mdre-liS 

2. mdre-he mdro-ho 

3. mdre-he mdrd-hM 

Sometimes the present participle is used as in the literary dialect. Thus, hottd-he, 
he is becoming ; jdtte-hd, they are going. 

The Imperfect is sometimes formed on the same principle as those on which the 
present definite is formed, substituting the past, for the present, tense of the verb sub- 
stantive. Thus, m,e mdrE-thd, or md m.drHd thd, I was striking. More usually, this 
tense is formed as in Kajasthani and sometimes in Braj Bhakha, by conjugating an 
oblique verbal noun in e, with the past tense of the verb substantive. This form also 
occurs in the Magahi dialect of Bihari. Thus, mdre-thd, I, thou, or he was striking, 
literally, was on striking ; mdre-the, we, you, they were striking. Compare the Old 
English ‘was a-striking.’ 

Verbs whose roots end in a long vowel are contracted in the present and future. 
Thus, JchM-hd, for hhdd-hd, they eat ;_/«%«, ioT jdEgd, I shall go; Tchdgd, for Ichdegd, he 
will eat ; khage, we shall eat. 

The Infinitive ends in Ma (oblique Me ), or w (oblique the same). Thus, hhdnd, to 
eat, dative kJmne-hd, for eating ; khowan, to lose (note the inserted to after d ) ; paran, 
to fall ; hharatt-kd, for filling. 

The verb kar’^nd makes its past participle kard or kiyd. Thus, kard-he, or kiyd-he, 
(I) have done (sin). Jdnd, to go, has both gayd and the Panjabi giyd. Bhardnd, to 
place, has its past tense irregularly dharydyd. 

In one place the word for ‘ it is proper ’ is given as chahdiye. In mathdi kad¥nl chdhl, 
he wished to takeout the sweetmeats [literally, the sweetmeat to-be-taken -out (a gerundial 
adjective) was desired], we have an instructive illustration of the use of a desiderative verb. 

In the second specimen from Meerut, we have an irregular conjunctive participle 
in ® which is borrowed from Kajasthani. It is (for having sat. 

We have an example of a potential passive in kuhdm, to be able to be called. 

The usual negative is not. We and Mi are also used. Wi appears to be used 

with the first person as in vnM ni chdld, I did not go, and ne with the third person as in 
m-e M Me no one used to give to him. 
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The first specimens of Vernacular Hindostani come from the District of Meerut. 

[No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group.. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


VeENACL'IAB, HlNDOSTlNi. 


Speoimen I. 


Disteict, Meerut. 


(G. B. Bamjyier, JEsq., J.C.S., 1899.) 

^ iT ftr^ ^ f ^ ^ ^ I 

fwf i ^ ^ itzr wt 

^WT HKT ^ W-TO ^ 

W I HKT '53^ ^ ^ftcT ST^T 

♦ 

w I ^ fr-w 1 

^ WTtIK l txRT ^ ^ ^ ^ ^TO 

C\ ^ C\ 

^qWT cf^ SIT I %K 

^ f^siT I fm ^ ^ 

qilT tv ^q-%.WtT ^ftcT 

5Tff % Tnf-f I W ^ ^ 

%[ qffqr ^ ^ qrq h ^ ^pt w-t i 

t W TIT ^ ^TT %^T ffPSlT ^ I TTW ^^T 

qrr-'^t I ^ wm-w ^ qsrr i f%q ^th-# ’sjt-^ 

fT TfT-SlT Cfq ^H-% ^Tq-W t^T ^ ^ W-»lt I 

^T-€t %T q^iTT 'a^H-qq ^T ferr i €t €t=i"-H 
qrrr ^ Tf W-% qTqfw-t i tt ^ ^ht 

qftf T'fT # ^TT ^ ffTqr qfp# 1 fm qrq-W mm w 

^ HTtf-t ^ q^ ^T ’qilft-W 

^ %-Tf ^fTT qiT^ %T irqr 3T^ q^^T ^IT-# qiT^ \ 'W^ 
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'?T5!tW I W TO TOW-m %T ^ ^ 

^itm-W-WT ^ I %r ^ II 

^ wt ^sE-w ?rr I wf m-m ^ wrar 

v[m ^ m % w t I TO w^ ^ ^ ^ mm-^ 

\3 

^Jj irrt TOT-W5iT i TO-^ ^T wTir-W 

cjfT^T-t 1 ^cr wi TO-^^ ^rlf w I 

ftp- TO w^ < 1 ^ iflTO TO I fm TO-%^ 

^ TO ^ TO TO 

’f^ t%*n ^^Rti; «iTOr ^rff tot i ^ fro ^ tot TOft-TO 

^x # f^?TT mz-m mm wx^-m € i to fsrw 

g tTT €t^T TOT ^TI TO # f^T ^ TOT-^ 

ilTTO ZT^ WW^ I fro TO-^ TO WT ^ TO: 

cl TO-n TO '!itTTOT-% ^ ^TOT % it-f^ % 1 fe 5^ 
0 \ ^ 

TOTTO ^ ^ 'mit TO I ^TJ wt TOI-^ fr-W I #T 

#TO-TOT- 1 T #t; To fTOT-% || 


( 
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[No.!.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 


WESTERN HINEl. 

Vernacular HindostanI. District, Meerut. 


Specimen I. 


(G. JS. DmttiHerf Esq., I.C.S., 1899.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

ad“mi-ke 

do 

londe 

tbe. 

XJn-me-te 

cbbote-nl 


One 

man-of 

two 

sons 

were. 

Them-in-from 

the-youngen'-by 

his-own 

bap-s’etti 

kaba, 

‘0 

bap, 

tere 

mare piebcbbo 

jo-kucbb 

dbau 

father -to 

it-was-said. 

‘0 

father. 

thy 

death after 

whatever 

property 


dbar“ti 

majbe milegi. 

wa ibbi de-de.’ 

Bap-ne 

dono 

land 

to-me will-be-given, 

that now give.’ 

The-fafher-by 

the-tioo 

londi-ko 

ap“'m maya 

bSt-di. 

Tbore din 

picbbe 

sons-to 

his-own property 

was-divided- ( and -)giv en. 

Afew days. 

after 

cbbota 

bbai ap^na 

Sara mal Itv 

■ke par- 

des-mi 


the-youngei' brother his-own all property taketi-luwing foreign-land-into 

chala-gaya, 5r waLi bad-xnassi-ml ap“iia nawa kliOwan laga. Jib 

went-away, and there evil-conduct-in his-own goods to-lose began. When 

Sara db.an sapar-gaya, to us des-mi babot thada. kfd paran 

all' property was-spent, then that country-in very mighty famine to-fall 

laga; to 6 garib bo-gaya. Pbir un-ni us des-ke , ek 

legan; then he poor . became. Then him-by that country-qf one 

manas-setti ja-kar uok^ri migi. To us manas-nl usi 

man-to gone-having service was-p'ayed-for. Then that man-by as-for-him 
jaingal-me ap^ue sur cbugawau-ki-kbattar bbeja. Pbir usi 

forest-in his-own swine feeding -of -for it-wds-sent. Then fo-him 

it^'ni bbuk - lagi ki jo gbas pat sur kbi-tbe 

so-much htmger-by was-attached that what grass leaves the-swine eating-were 

uu-bi-tl ap^ua pet bbaran-k5 tayar tba ; or kisi nianas-ui usi 

them-with his-own belly filli/ng-f or ready he-was ; and any man-by to-him 

kbane>k6 uabl diya. Jib use kucbb soddbi ai, t5 us-ne 

eating-for not was-given. When io-him some sense came, then him-by 

ap^ue mau-me kaba, ‘mere bap-ke dbore babdt nokar' bi, or, 
his-own ^mind-in it-was-said, ‘my father-of near many servants are, and 
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■waha kucli]i 
there anything 
marS-lin. Mi 
dying-am. I 
usi kahnga 
to-liim I-will-say 

kara-he. 

heen-done-is. 

Majki ap'^na 
Me thy-own 


gkata nahi he ; or mi is 

loanting not is ; aitd I this 

ab utk-ke ap^ne bap-ke 

noio arisen-having my-oion father-of 

ki, “O bap, mi Khuda-ke or 

that, “ 0 father, by-me God-of and 

Ab mi asa nahf rah,a ki tera 

Noio I such not remained that thy 

iiokar kar-lo.’” 0 utb-ke 

servant appoint.” ’ Se arisen-having 

ghar-ti 
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bkukkba 


hungry 
jan or 


dliore gaya. Jib o ap®ne bap-ke ghar-ti dur 

near went. When he his-own father-of house-from far-off 

tab us-ke bap-ni usi dekha or daya bhi 


des-me 
country-in 
dhore 

near {toiU-)go and 
tere rub“ru pap 
of-thee before sin 
beta kuhaya-jai. 
son called-I-may-be-. 

ap'^ne bap-ke 
Ms-own father-of 
raha-tha, 
remained-ioas, 
Dor-ke 


a-gai. 


*/ — -T 

then his father-by as-for-him it-was-seen and pity also came. fRun-having 


us-ki koli bhar-li, or puch“kara, or us-ka ehumbha 

him-of embrace was-filled-and-tahen, and he-was-hissed, and him-of Mss 

liya. To loude-ni kaha, ‘ 0 bap, mi Ehuda-ke rub^ru 

loas-tahen. ' Then the-son-by it-was-said, ‘ 0 father, by -me God-of before 


or tere rub^ru pap kiya-he. Me ab asa nahi raha jo 

and thee-of before sin been-done-is. I noio such not remained -.that 

tera beta kuhaya-JaS.’ Phir bap-ni ap^ne nok^ro-se kaha 

thy son called- Tniay-be.'‘ Again the-father-by his-own servants-to it-was-said 

ki, ‘sari-mi achchhe latte is larTce-ko parhao, or us-ki ag'‘li-mi 

that, ‘all-in good clothes this son-to clothe, and his finger-on. 

guntthi 5r per-mi jutta parhab; or ek thada bah^da la-ke 

a-ring and feet-on shoes clothe; and one fine calf brought -having 

kato. TTn,m khage or khusi manawi. Yu mera 

slaughter. We shall-eat and merriment shall-celebrate. This my 

londa mar-gaya-tha, or ab ji-gaya; or khoya-gaya-tha, or ab 

son dead-gone-ioas, and now alive-went ; and lost-gone-icas, and now 

mil-gaya-he.* Or apas-me khusi karan lage. 

found-gone-is.’ And themselves-among merriment to-make {they-)began. 


Or bada bhai jangal-me tha. Jab jangal-ti ghar-ke 

And the-elder brother forest-in was. When forest-from hous^-of 


dhore aya td 

near he-came then 

un-ni ek n5kar-kd 
hkn-by one servant-to 

he?’ Nbkar-ni 

is ?' The-servant-by 
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un-ni nachan gawan-ki waj suni. Phir 

him-by dancing singing-of sound was-heard. Then 


bula-kar puchchha 

called-havmg it-was-asked 

usi . kaha ki, 

tO‘him it-was-said that. 


ki, ‘ya ke bat 

that, ‘this what matter 

‘ tera bhai ghari 

‘ thy " brother to-the-house 
. ‘ 2 r 3 



m 


WESTBBK 

HINDI. 



aya-be. 

5r tera 

])bai jita-biia 

cbala-aya ; 

iis-ki kbiisi-Die 

i ' tere 


and thy 

brother alive-been 

arrived ; 

this-of happiness- 

■m thy 

bap-ni 

bab“da 

kata-be.’ 

It*ni bat 

siui-ke 

bacla 

father-by 

calf 

slaiightered-is.’ So-inuch tulle 

heard-lmr/mg the-elder 

l)Mi 

cbbob-mi 

a-ke gbaro-me 

nabi gaya. 

Pliir iis-ke 

bap-ne 

brother 

ivrath-in conie-having house-into 

not went. 

Then Ms father-by 

babar 

a-ke 

use kaba. 

‘ til bbitar 

chal.’ Pliir 

un-ne 

outside 

Gome-havmg 

to-him it-'was-said. 

‘ thoih inside 

go.’ Then 

himi-by 

bap-ko 

jubab 

diya ki. 

‘ mi gbani 

dinS-se teri 

tabal 

ihefafher-to ansioer 

was-given that. 

‘ I many 

days-from thy 

service 

karu. 

or kadi 

tere bukm-bina 

koi kam 

nabf kara ; 

to 

do, and ever 

thy order-witho-ut 

any -worh 

not was-done 

; yet 

|)bb’-bbi 

ib-l6 

majbe ek l)ak“ri-ka bacbeba bbi nabi 

diya, 


affain-even mw-up-to to-me one she-goat-of young-one even not toas-given, 
jise mi kat-ke aj/ne jaro-kii jiotta clii. Par jib 

which I slmgMered-having my-own friends-of feast I-may-gwe. But when 

yu tera londa aya, jin-iai tera dliaii kainchanyi-mi klio-diya, 

this thy son came, whom-hy thy forUme harlots-among tom- wasted- away, 

to is-ki kMttar tbada IbaliMa mar-diya.’ Pliir I)ap-ne 

then tUs-one-qf for tlie-fine calf was-Ulled." Again ihe-fa,ther-hy 

bade bbai-tl , kaba ki, ‘ arab londe, tu dbur-ti mere dbore 
elder Irother-to it-was-said that, ‘ 0 son, thou long-from my near 


raba-be, 5 jo mera be s'o-bi tera lie. 

remained- art, and what mine is that-very thine is. 
cbabaiye ki bam mil-fce sadi kari ; 

it-hehaoed that we united-having rejoicing shotdd-make , 

raara-bua, ji-gaya; or khoya-gaya-tba, or ab mila-be.’ 

dead-'waS} alive-wenti and lost-gone-was, and' now found-is.' 


PMr nyo 

Yet thus 

tera l)bai 
thy brother 
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[No. 2.] 

I lsl DO-ARY AN FAMILY* Oentral Group, 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

VSiHiN'ACITIiAIS; IJlN.’DOSTANI. DlSTHICT. jICeESUT 


Specimen II. 

1 

A FOLK-SONG. 

(8is BMm Srahman.) 

fm. iT^-% EW I 


^ m mm 

€t raw wm-m 

^ f%T-% 

m iNrat 

^ W35 

'O 

w! wm 

* •Nc< 

WT ^■’T 

^ w-wra fw 

V3I \3 

f^raif-w ¥ 

€t f%w wm-m 

^ wira-t 

€r €t% m 


fefraT^TT il 

<=\ 

m-m ii 
^^raiT 1 

mz m-m II 
m ft \ 

•os 

II 

cs 

m ftt to-irar i 

« 

fm. W5-# i?raT II 
m ^rar i 
^htrar II 
wra-f raT% Tff 1 

|^-^5|T ^ II 

I 

^ II 

I 

% 5#ft II 


6\ 

ft i^m-% 


ft 1%W -IW-llFfT It 
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"N -N... ^ 

m m 

^ fw^ 

♦ 

^ fer-TTR 


^T ^-ft xntiTT 1 

^ fTsr ^ff u 
•% 

^T=nrTT I 
^K II 

wn 1 

fro-lTFTT ^ Wf II 

0 \ 


^ mw wr-^ 
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C No. 2.] 

indo-aryan family. 

WESTERN HINEl. 


Central Group. 


Vernaculae Hindostani. 


District. Mbebtjt 


Specimen 11. 


A EOLK-SONG. 


■{Sis Bam Brahman.) 


transliteration and translation. 

Jo likha karama-ka mila-jaga gkara battu. 

What 


liklia karama-Ka mua-jag.* 6““^“ 

toriUen fate-of will-he-got at-%ome s^ttmg. 


sira-pe 

head-on 

i2s! 

sekaro 
hundreds 
(liya 


iata bldlia-ke bldka-lai ckundya? 

matted-hair tied-haoing Undest-tJwu a-tof-hnot? 
munda muda-ke mara-gaya mundya. 
head shared-haring died ascetics. 
kakha-mi tumbi knttaka kundya ? 
^u^as-placed armpit-in gourd mace cup. 

■Kvg nwba-ke chala lapeta bana-gaya 

mmth-of fine-oloth tecamed{-tlm) 

Dila sapha nahi to tuma ko mkbattu. 

you are 

mila-jaga 
imll-he-got 


Ky5 

Why 

Yha 

Sere 

KyS 

Why 

Ky 5 


Duudya ? 
a- Jain ? 


Seart clean 
J 5 likba 

What written 


not then 
karama-ka 
fate-of 


ghara 

at-home 


Ky5 bbasama ramawe 
Why ashes dost-thou-put 
KyS pakara kantka-mg 
Why wearing nech-on 


worthless. 

battn. 
sitting. 

wg 5rke mriga-ckkala ? 

why dost-thou-wear deer-shm? 
pkire katka-ki mala? 


pM.c;-ph«a-k. -Hya _ 

Why Jmrwt'hurnt'hayiyif was-mad P 

mila,e-ka M eka pautta 

GapMata-ka paiMla iMa-de _ *„«.<»/ 

ISegUseyoe-of tU-veU tettS. 

j 5 likK k=«ama-ka 
What icritten fate-of will oeg 
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Kyo hcM^ awaja-se ja-ke alaklia Jagawe? 

Why Ugh voice-ioith gone-hmmg God dosMJwu-awaJeen. ? 

O sowe to pMra kona jagane pawe 

lie sleey^s then again toJio to-cmakeu is-abie f 

Til baja-ke oliimata kisa-ku ghora siina'sre v 

Thou soimded-having tongs 'whom: a-voice dH-thou-caming-to-hear ? 
0 gliata-gliata-ki siinata-lie, beda nyolil gawe. 
lie heart-heart-of {-voice) hearing-is, veda tlms-even sings. 

MSgana-ki taryS maga, utani-ke mattu ! 

Asking-of the-mminer ask, harren-‘Woman-of O-vain-one ! 

Ju liklia karama-ka miia-jaga gkara battu. 

What toritten- fate-of loill-le-got at-home sitting. 

Jo pawega so gliara bethe-lu pawega. 

What tImi-wiU-get that at-home sitting-even thou- wilt-get. 

Bana-bana-ke bliatake-se kucliha liatlia nalif awega. 
Torest-forest-of wandering-from anything hand not iciUcohne. 

Jo sata-ki mihaiiata kara-kara-ke kliawega, 

Who truth-of labour done-done-having toill-eat, 

Usa-ke bere-ko alaklia para lagliawega. 

Sini-of the-rafi God across ivill-take-over. 

Kahe Sisa-Bania mere laga gyana-ka cliattu. 

Saiidh Sis-Hdm mine became knowledge-of the-plaything. 

Jo liklia karama-ka mila-jaga gliara batfcl. 

What written fate-of will-he-got at-home sitting. 


In tbe abore the word battu is altered, for the sake of rhyme, from batthu, i.e. 
baithk, a Biajasthani form of the conjunctive particijile. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Why, thrust here and there, dost thou, O horse, wander about in illusion ? That 

which is written in thy fate will come equally certainly to thee, tliough thou sit at 
home. . 

Why dost thou tie up thy matted hair, why dost thou bind the topknot (of a 
fagir) t In this woiid have hundreds of shaveling ascetics shaved their Innuls and died. 

hy holdest thou under thine arm the ascetic’s gourd and maccandcup? Why 
wrappest thou (an insect-strainer of) fine cloth before thy mouth, and becomest 
thou a Jain If the heart be not clean then art thou worthless. That which is written 
come equally certain to thee, though thou sit at home. 

^ Why 4ost thou cover thy body with ashes, and why dost thou wear the ascetic’s 

^er ® Why dost tbou wander about with a wooden I’osary around thy neck ? 
IV hy dost thou torture thyself, and bum thy body black in the fire ? * There is but one 
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and one only path for finding the Lord. 0 one-eyed Vain One, tear the veil of ignorance 
from off thy face. That which is written in thy fate will come eq_naUy certain to thee, 
though thou sit at home. 

Why with loud cries dost thou endeavour to awaken the Invisible One ? If He 
sleeps, then who is there who can awaken Him ? When thou soundest thy tongs, to 
whom art thou addressing thy cries ? It is the voice of each heart that He heareth, as 
is sung in the Vedas themselves. 0 thou Vain One, Son of a Barren Woman, ask thou 
the manner of asking. That which is written in thy fate will come equally certain to 
thee, though thou sit at home. 

What thou wouldst get, that wilt thou get if thou sit at home. Naught will come 
to thee from wandering through the forests. Who eateth the fruit of honest labour, 
his raft "will the Invisible One guide over the ocean of existence. Saith Sis- Ram, ‘ to 
me hath fallen the (excellent) toy of knowledge. That which is written in my fate wiU 
come equally certain to me, though I sit at home.’ 
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[No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Veknaculab HindostIni. Distbict, Meerxit. 

Specimen III. 

A EOLK-TALE. 

M. Dampier, JSsq., 1899.) 

^3^-Wl ^ ^ ^ WRt I wm 

^ ^ trr ^ ^itcT tfigr-t i ^ 

♦ 

^ \ ^ mm m m^ wm 

# % I flTW-%^ w ^ 3TX t I ^ 

fq?(T Tr{^-w[ ^ wrm ^^xi% i ^ to ^ ^x^-^ 
TO ^ ■w^-m 5iff cxw femro I 

fW ^ TO TO ^ ¥X^ ^TO-# %C fl5 Tff 5xff TXXTrr I 

TO ^ fxifix-^ m TO 5ff t I g?T tfenc wr I 

^ ’ITO TO II 

^ cITOf TO ^ ^ % TOT TO" ^ TOirr 

TO tTOK TO #t: ^ficr ^x^ ^xx§ wx^r-W 

TOTO% fTO-% ^X»T-Xff tro^f TO^fX-xiT lit I TOW fro-^ 
TOiX-€t TO TOT%-W I TOX ^ fhTO-€l TO 

1 TO^T-W tot ^TOT^-’^'TOI^ 

^rtw %t-% I 'sPB grer ^ sn^T'^fra Sr 

I ^ ^ ^ ^sfr 

Tri:t-% ^ 1% f 1 €t=#(-W w ^ irar ^ 
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ilt ^ ftcIT i ^TWr-\ f ^ ^ ^TFfT 

w ! ^ wmi 

^ \ ftow4" w^ ^ ^ €t cfft-ft 

f^^i~m 1 ^ ^ m^J^\ 
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[ No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Central Group. 


V ERNACULAR HlNDOSTANI. 


District, Meerut. 


Specimen III. 


A EOLK-TALE. 


,.(G. JS. Dampier, JEsq., I.C.S.f 1899.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek din Ak'^kar Bad^sa-ne Birtal-te puclichha, ‘ 0 BiAal, 
One day Akbar the-Emperor-hy Birbal-to it-was-asked, ‘ 0 JBlrbal, 

tn kaml balad-ka dudli la-de, dr nahl teri klial kadh"wai jagi-’ 

thou to'vne hullock-of milk bring, and not thy skin flayed shall-go.’ 

Bir“bal-kS babot raSj hua dr liuntar an-kd ap^ne 

JBlrbal-to great anxiety became and therefrom come-having h'is-own 

gbarl par-raha. Bir'‘bal-ki londi-nl ap^ne man-mi kaba 

in-home lay-down. Blrbal-of daughter-by her-own mind-in it-xoas-said 

ki, ‘aj td mera bap babdt s5cb-mi para-be. Aj ke 

that, ‘today indeed my father great anxiety-in fallen-is. Today who 

jane is-ka ke dbab bua.’ Jib nn-ni ap“ne bap-kb 

knows this-man-of lohat manner became.’ Then her-by her-own father-to 

pncbcbba, 'are bap, aj tera ke dbab be?’’ Bir^bal-ni 

it-was-inquired, ‘ 0 father, today thy what manner is ? ’ Blrbal-by 


kaba ki, ‘ beti, kuobb na be.’ Pber londi-ni 

it-was-said that, ‘ daughter, anything not is.’ Again the-daughter-by 

pncbcbba ^ ki, ‘pita, ap“ne man-ka bbed batana cbab*ye.’ 

it-was-asked that, ‘father, thy-own mind-of secret to-show is-necessary.’ 

Jib un-ni • kaba ki, 'Bad“sa-ni kaba ki, “ke-td 

Then hvm-hy it-was-said that, ‘ the-Emperor-by it-was-said that, “either 

balad-ka dndb la-de, nabi tajbi kdlbn-mi piEwaSga. ” 

bulloek-of milk bring, {ox'-)not thee the-mill-in I-shall-came-to-be-pressed.” 

Mere-te kncbb nabi kaba gaya, dr bammi-bbar-ke aya-hb, dr 

3ie-l>y anything not said went, and agreed-having come-I-am, and 

incbb rab nabl^^ p Ldndi-ni kaba M, ‘pita-ji, 

any way not I-{am-)gettmg.’ The-daughter-by it-was-said that, ‘father. 
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ya to kuchh-blii bat na be. 

■this ind<^,d any-even thing not is. 

Bir^bal utb kbara bua. 

Blrbal hming-arisen standing-up became. 

Kber, jib tar'^ka bua, to us 

Well, when dawn became, then that 


Turn be-pbikar 
Thou without-anxiety 


raho.’ 

remain^ 


ap^na sab 
ker-own all 
or kucbb 
■and some 
likar 

■coming-out 
Jam“'na-ki 
the-Jamna-of 
londl 

the-daughter 
"ki, " e 

■that, ‘ 0 

ai-be ? ’ • 
■come-art-thou ? ’ 
mere bap-ke 
my father-to 


singar 


bahot 

very 


kara or 
adornment was-made and 
kap“re bath-mi le-ke, 

clothes hand-into taken-having, 


loudi-ne ke kam kara, ki 

girl-by what deed was-done, that 

acbcbbi pusak pabar-ke, 

good dress put-on-having, 

Bad“sa-ke kile-ke age-kn 

the-Bmperof'-of foid-of before-to 


Jam‘‘na-par 
the-Jamnd- to 


gai. 

went. 


sel kar-rabe-tbe 

sw'vey making-was. 

latte dbo-rabi-be. 

clothes washing-is. 

londi, aj kyS 

girl, today why 

Jib 
Then 
lar^ka 


cbadb-ke 
mounted-having 
ki Bir“bal-ki 
that JBlrbal-of 


us londi-ne 
that daughter-by 
bua-be. ’ 


Bad“sa kile-par 

The-Bmperor the-fort-on 
Ak®bar-ni dekba 

Akbar-by it-ioas-seen 
Bad“sa-ni l6ndi-ti pucbcbba 

The-Bmperor-by the-gind-from it-was-asked 
tar“ke-bi-tarak latte dbowan 

very-early-in-the-morning clothes to-wash 

kaba ki, ‘ Bad’^sa, aj 
it-was-said that, ‘ Emperor, today 
Bad^sa-ui chbob-mi a-ke 


kaba 

it-was-said 
sune-hl.’ 
■heard-are.” 
bbi dudb 
also milk 
londi-kn 


son 

ki, ‘ ari 
that, ‘ 0 
Londi-ui 
The-gwl-by 
hota suna-be ? ’ 
being heard-is ? ’ 


has-been.' The-Bmperor-by wrath-in come-having 

londi, bhala, kabi mar^dn-ke bbi londe bote 
girl, well, ever men-to also sons being-born 
kaba ki, ‘ Bad^'sa, bbala, kabi balad-ke 

it-was-said that, ‘ Emperor, well, ever bullock-of 

Jib Bad“sa-kb kucbb bol nabi aya. Or 
Then the-Bmperor-to any talk not came. And 


’tar®ke-bi 

early -in- the-morning 


kab-diya 
the-girl-to it-was-ordered 
bbej-de.’ 
send.' 

Bir“bal 
Blrbal 
pucbcbba 
it-was-asked 
kaba 

it-was-said 
tar®ke-hi 
in-the-morning 


ki, ‘ tar^ke-hi-tarak Bir*‘bal-ku 

that, ‘ early-in-the-morning Blrbal 


kacbab“ri-me 

comd-into 


ki, 

that, 

ki, 

that, 


‘ Bir^bal, 
‘ Blrbal, 


kachah“ri-m? ' gaya. Bad“sa-ne 

the-court-in went. The-Bmperor-by 

balad-ka dudb?’ Bir'‘bal-ni 

broughtest{-thou) bullock-of milk?' Blrbal-by 


kucbb 

any 


bol 

talk 


na 

not 


‘Bad*sa, salamat, me 

‘ Bmperot', peace{^-be-unto-thee'), by -me 

londi-ke bath bbej-diya-tba.’ 

the-daughter-of handfby) \it-)sent-was. 

aya. 

came. 


to kal 

indeed , yesterday 
Bad^sa-kb 
The-Bmperor-to 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

One day tlie Emperor Akbar told Birbal to bring him some bullock’s milk, ‘ other- 
wise,’ said he, ‘I shall hare you flayed alive.’^ Filled with anxiety as to how he 'w^as to 
comply mth this order, Birbal went home and lay down on his bed. His daughter 
wondered at his condition, and asked him what was the matter. ‘ Nothing,’ said he. She 
persisted in en(juiriri.g the secret cause of his evident trouble, and at length he said to 
her, ‘ the Emperor has ordered me to bring him some bullock’s milk, “ or else,” says he, 
“I’ll have you squeezed in an oil-press.” I had no reply to make, and I have come 
home after having accepted the task.’ Said she, ‘ Father, this is a matter of very slight 
importance. Don’t worry about it.’ So Birbal got up and w^ent about his daily 
business. 

Well, early next morning, what did this girl do but dress herself up in all her 
ornaments and fine apparel, and carry a lot of soiled clothes down to the bank of the 
Jamna, where it flowed below the Emperor’s fort. The Emperor was taking a walk on 
the battlements and saw Birbal’s daughter wasliing clothes in the river. ‘ My girl,’ 
said he, ‘ why have you come out to wash clothes so early in the morning ? ’ ‘ Your 
Majesty,’ she replied, ‘ because my father was brought to bed of a son this morning.’ 
This made the Emperor angry, and he cried, ‘ you impudent girl, well, upon my word, 
who ever heard of men having babies ? ’ She answered, ‘ well, upon' my word, your 
Majesty, who ever heard of bullocks giving milk ? ’ The Emperor had no reply to make 
to this retort, so he simply told her to tell her father to come to court the first thing the 
next morning. 

Early next morning Biihal appeared in court, and the Emperor asked him if he had 
brought the bullock’s milk. He replied, ‘ your Majesty, peace be upon you, I sent it 
yesterday by my daughter’s hand.’ The Emperor had no reply to make to tins. 


> The procedure of iMs operation ia to put the sufEerer into 
Birbal s reference to it later on. Birbal, as court- jester, should have 

His ready tongue failed ilim 021 this OGcasion. 


au.- oil-press, and s.|ueeze Mm out .of Ms skim Hoiico' 
made some witty retort, and thus got out of the difficulty^. 
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The language of the District of Muzaffamagar is practically the same, as that 
-of Meerut. This will be evident from the following specimens, one of which is a portion 
of the Parable, while the other is a folk-tale. 

[ No. 4.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Vernacular Hindostani. District, Muzaerarnagar. 


Specimen 1. 

^ TO ^ ^ I TO 

^ TO ttt ^ ^ 

* C\ 

TO TOirr TO I ^ m 

TOT ^-fro ^ TO xpg-fro ^ 

ft-fer I ^ ^ I 

^ ^TO’ir 1 'TO’UT ^ w %^Rff- 

% ^ ilT-? TO ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

'^r-w ^¥r WR f^cT^ frit ^rir-? ^ 

W ^jwr ^ I W «ft^u % 

mxEi if ^ ^ 3IcfT 1 ^ *f ^ ^liTt 

C\ ^ * 4 ^ 

5fif T^r o^¥T^ 1 ^9^ TOT II 
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Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

Yl!lE.NACULAE HiNDOSTANI. DiSTEICT, MuZAEPAElSrAGAR. 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek yad^mi-ke do bette the. Un-mi-te chhotte-ne bappu-te 

One man-of two sons were. Them-in-frmn' the-yotmger-by the-father-to 

kaba, ak, ‘bapp-ii, jon-sa hissa mal-me-te mere bite 

it-was-said that, ‘father, whatever share property-in-from my in-share 

awe-be oh muihe de.’ Jib us-ne mal unhe bat diya, 

is-commg that to-me give.’ When him-hy property to-them dividing was-gwen. 


chhotte 

bette-ne 

thore din 

pachhe sab 

kattha 

kar-ke 

dur 

the-yozmger 

son-hy 

a-few days 

afte'i 

r all 

, together 

made-having distant 

malak-mi 

ohala-gaya, 

or 

whi-si 

ap“na 

mal 

luch^pane-mi 

country-into 

it-was-gone-away, i 

and 

there 

his-own 

property 

debauchery-in 

, kho-diya. 

Jib-ji oh 

sara 

kharach-me 

a-liya, 

jib us 

was-wasied-away. 

When that 

all 

expenditure-i/n ■ 

was-br ought, 

then that 

mulak-me 

kal 

par-giya, 

or 

oh 

bhukka 

ho-giya. 

Jib-ji us 

country-in 

famine 

fell. 

and 

he 

hungry 

became. 

Then that 

malak-mi 

ek 

sahukar-ke 


ja 


laga. 

Us-ne 

conntry-in 

one 

rioh-man-to 


going 

got-himself -engaged. 

JBlun-by 


ap*ae khetto-me stir chugawan bhejja. Use yah chah“na tbi 

Ms-own fields-in swine to-feed he-was-sent. To-him this desire was 
ak, ‘jon-si chhol“ka-Ee sur kha-he UE-te ap“na pet 

that, ‘ whatever husks , swine are-eating those-with my-own belly 
bhar-ld.’ We bhi use ko ne deta. Jib sodhi-ml 

I-may-jilV Those even to-him anyone not used-to-give. Then sense-in 

ak, ‘mere bappu-ke kit^ne 

Gome-having it-was'saidtfby-him) that, ■ ‘my father-of how-many 
Eauk“ro-ku rotti mile-he, ar me bhukka marl. Mi uth-ke 
servants-to bread is-gwen, and I hungry die. I arisen-ha/ovng 

apne bappa dhoie jaaga ar us-se kahlga, “he bappu, mi 

my-own father neai will-go and him-to will-say, “0 father, by-me 

As man-ki ar ^ tere hajur-kl .bari khata • kari, ib ml is 
Eeaven-of and thy yrpsence-of great sin was-done, now I this-for 
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j5ga nalii ralia 

Moorthy not remained 

nauk^rS-mS-te ek-ki 
servants-in-from one-of 


ak 

that 

dhal 

nice 


tera 

thy 

bana.” ’ 
make.’’ ’ 


betta kukau. 

son I-may-be-called. 


Muike 

Me 


ap“ne 

fhy-own 
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[No. 5.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

Vernaculae HindostanI. District, Muzaefarnagar. 

Speciivien II. 

A EOLK-TALE. 

♦ 

I n'm I ^ w I 

I ^nft TT^-Tf ¥T5l %-f^ ^ ^ H3T| TO# I 

^ ^ I 5T-;^ m H¥ ¥T^T-% 

#T 5T #f g# #^crr-% i ^ w ^rro 

wr ^ to tto i ft% ¥t% 

^ ’f ^ ^-w 1 %5?T iTw 

♦ 

^ ^Wff-T % # TO-% XTf-TO-? I ^ 
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Central Group. 



WESTEEN HINDI. 

VERNAOUIii.E, HiNDOSTANi. DISTRICT, MeZARPAENAGAE. 

Specimen II. 

A EOLK-TALE. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek sakari chliotte muh-ke bassaali-me thori matkai ghal-ke 

One hunter small mouth-of vessel-in some sioeetmeat put-having 
jangal-mg bolla-bolla dbarjaya. Ek bandar-ne , us-ne dekh-liya. Dkore 

forest-in silently placed. One monhey-hy that tvas-seen. Near 

gaya. Mathai dekkbi. JibM bassanlL-ini hath. de-diya, or 

he-went. Sweets he-saiv. Then-even vessel-in hand was-put, .and 

mutthi bhar-ke mathai kadh'^n.i qhahi. Ib-ja likVe, to 

fist filled-having sweets to-tahe-out deswed. Now it-may-come-out, then 

kis dhal lik“re- Na-to bartan-ka miih chaura 

what manner it-may-come-out. Not-either vessel-of mouth wide 


hotta-hai, or 

na oh 

mutthi 

khol®ta-he. 

Na to 

oh lobh-te 

becomes, and 

not he 

fist opening-was. 

Not either 

he ava7'ice-f7'om 

hat”ta. 

na tn 

use 

akal 

rasta batati, 

ak mithai-ne 

would-withdraw, 

not 07' 

to-him 

wisdom 

a-way would-tell. 

that sweets 

chhor-de. 

or 

ap^ni 

jan 

bachawe. 

Hotte-hotte 

he-may-give-up. 

and 

his-own 

life 

he-may-save. 

Becommg-becommg 


yah hua ak sakari a-gaya, bar bandar pakar-liya. 

this became that the-humsman arrived, and the-monhey was-captured. 

Netham yahi hal un loggo-pe he, jo mal-ke lobh-me 

Exactly this state those people-on is, who property-of covetousness-in 

par-jatte-hl. Akhir-mS unhg bara sakari maut giraph“dar kar-ke 

falling-are. Easf-at ' them great huntsman death caught made-having 

le-jatta-he. 

tahes-away . 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A hunter once put some sweetmeats into a vessel with a narrow mouth, and quietly 
laid it down in the forest. A monkey saw it and went up to it. He saw the sweets 

2 H a 
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inside and at once put Hs hand in. He took a fistful and tried to pull his hand out. 
Come out it must, hut how was it to come out ? Neither would the mouth of the vessel 
become wider, nor would he open his fist. He wouldn’t give up his greediness, nor did 
his wits tell him to give up the sweets and save his life. In process of time the hunter 
arrived, and caught the monkey. 

This is exactly the fate of those people who fall into the pit of covetousness. In 
the end the Great Huntsman, Death, catches them and takes them away. 


It is unnecessary to give any example of the Vernacular Hindostani of Saharanpur. 
It is the same as that exhibited in the preceding specimens. The only peculiarities 
which I have noted are the use of the word hbr for ‘and,’ and the less frequent occur- 
rence of doubled consonants. 

Similar remarks apply to the dialect of the Dun proper in Dehra Dun District. In 
Jaunsar-Bawar the language is an altogether different one,— Jaunsari, a dialect of 
Western Pahari. The number of speakers of Vernacular Hindostani in these two 
districts is — 

Saharanpur 970,000 

Dehra Dnn ... , . • 


* 






WESTERN ROHILKHAND. 


To tlie east of tlie Tipper Doab, across the Ganges, lies Eohilkhand. The dialect 
of Eastern Eohilkhand is Braj Bhakha and will be subsequently dealt with,— 
pp. 312 fE. W estern Eohilkhand includes the State of Eampur and the two districts of 
Moradabad and Bijuaur. Here the dialect is Hindostani, and the Vernacular is much 
nearer the literary form of that speech than even the dialect of the Upper Uoab. In fact 
the only difference is a slight broadening of the j^onunciation, by Avhich a final d becomes 
HU, and a final e becomes ai. I have also noted the occasional use of instead of Jsd as 
the sign of the Accusative-Dative, and the common instrumental in o, as in bhukhd, by 
hunger. In other respects the dialect of Western Eohilkhand does not differ from 
literary Hindostani. This will be evident from the following extract from the version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal 'Son which comes from Bijnaur. 
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[ No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Yernacular HindostInI. District, Bijnaur. 

$ 

f W TO % I f%W-^T 

TO? 1 ^ WtET ^Zl ^ 

^srr ^ ^lf ^ f TO-t ^ fW 

^rff T¥T I g^-W ^ift ^T ^ I 

crw ^ tiw TO w I 

1 1¥ ^ €r ^T-TO 

^ ^xnj ^ ^ ^ f w ^f! TO I fro TO 

TO €Hr f% TO-# Wf TO fTOofr#r ?IT#-#t 

% TTO-I ^ W ^ TOcTT-^ I If TO# ^^^~^ #fT 

II \ 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 


Ik 

ad“mi-ke 

do bete 

tbe. 

Un-me-se 

ebbote-ne 

bap'Se 

One 

man-of 

two sons 

loere. 

Them-in-from 

the-younger-by 

the-father-to 

kaba 

ki, 

‘ jo-kucbb 

mere 

bisse-ki cbij 

hai mujbe 

bat-de.’ 

it-was-said 

that, 

‘ whatever 

my 

share-of thing 

is to-me 

dividing -give.’ 


Tab uS'iie us-ke hisse-ka mal bat diya, Tliore din 

Then him-hy Ms' share-of propei'ty having -been- divided was-given. A- few days 

bad chhota beta sab mal-kn le-kar par-des-ko chala-gaya,. 

after the-yowiger son all p^wperty taken-having foreign-land-to went-away,. 
aur waha sab mal kucbal-mai kho-diya, anr us-ke pas knobby 

and there all property evil- conduct-in was-wasted, and him-of near anything' 

nabi raba. Ds mulk-mai bbarL kal para aur wuh kangal iione 

not remamed. That country-in heavy famime fell and he indigent to-be 

laga. Tab us des-ke ek amir-ke pas cbala-gaya. Us-ne 

began. Then that oowntry-of one rich-man-of near he-went. S'im-hy 

ap®ne kbetau-me suwar cbarane bbej-diya. Aur wub un cbhiPkau-se, . 

his-own fields-in swine to-feed he-was-sent. And he those husks-with, 
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Jo suwar kha-kar ckhor-dete, ap^na pet bliar®ta, 

which swine having-eaten med-to-leave, his-own belly he-med-to-fill, 


axur koi ad®mi usai kuchk naki 
and any man to-him anything not 

ai, tab us-ne socba 

came, then him-by it-was-thought 

mihantyau-ko khane-ko bai, aur 

labourers-to eating-for is, and 


deta. Pbir jab iis-ko sudb. 

nsed-to-give. Again when him-to sense 
ki, ‘ mere bap-ke babat-se 
that, ‘my father-of many 
wub bacb rab“ta-bai, aur mai 

that saved remains, and I 


bbukbs mar^a-bQ. Mai ap"ne bap-ke dhore jauga.’ 
from-hunger dying -am. I my-own father-of near will-go.' 
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AMBALA. 

The bouudary line between Western Hindi and Panjabi passes through the district 
of Ambala. TaJisUs Eupar and Kharar, in the west of the district, speak Panjabi, tbc 
rest of the district Western Hindi. The frontier between the two languages may be 
taken as the riyer Gbaggar. 

The east of Ambala is separated from Saharanpur by the river Jamna,. and the 
language of the Western Hindi tract of the former district differs very slightly from the 
vernacular Hindostani of the Tipper Doab. It has naturally more of a Panjabi flavour 
as we go west, and moreover, the speech of the lower castes has a stronger tincture of 
that language than that of the rest of the people. 

For instance, the language spoken round Dera Basi, near the Ghaggar, which is 
called by its speakers ‘ TaMr-tall,’ or the tongue of the country at the foot of the hills, 
has even Panjabi phrases like iis-dd, of him, though, on the whole, it is distinctly 
Hindbstani. Similarly, a folk-tale from Ohachhrauli, which is in the State of Ealsia, in 
the extreme east of the district, although so near to Saharanpur, has the Pafijabi form 
laggid, for ‘ he began.’ This was because the version was in the language of a Chamar 
grass-cutter. 

The average Vernacular Hindostani of the Hindi area of Ambala is, Iiowever, on the 
whole remarkably free from Panjabi influence. This will appear from tlie two speci- 
mens of it which I append, viz. a portion of a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, 
and a statement made in court by an accused person. I further give the folk-tale men- 
tioned above, which was told at Ohachhrauli by a Chamar. 

The district of Ambala includes two portions of the State of Ealsia, and it is con- 
venient to consider the number of speakers of Vernacular Hindostani in the three areas 
together. W e must also include some speakers of the same dialect who live in Nizamat 
Panjaur of the Patiala State, which lies close to Ambala city. The number^of speakers 


is as follows : — 

Ambala proper • , , 506,500 

Kalsia (Obaclilirauli) . . • , . . . * . , 40,233 

. Kalsia (near Dera Bagi) , , , 18,933 

Patiala (Panjaur) . . * . . . . . . , , , 136,500 

Total for Ambala . 702,166 


In the specimens which illustrate the average dialect of Ambala we may note the 
influence of Panjabi in the use of UTid, fov ‘ said had%d, not hat‘‘nd, to divide ; and the 
use of or to indicate the dative. Amongst other local forms, wo may note dr 
or hoj', and ', pao'h“Mrd, not kissed ; ma, in ; man-rM, to me, and the employ- 

ment of an oblique plural in a, not 5, as in dond-rM, to both, and several other examples. 
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[ No. 7.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 


WESTEEN HINDI. 

VEENACUIiAE HiNDOSTANI. DISTRICT, AmBAEA. 

Specimen I. 

ft it^ % 1 ^ qrq-H 

f%¥T f% ^ ffW ^ HTT TR-f fN-f I ft 

WR-f fWf-f q[f^-ff5iT \ ftr ffff fq^ ftqiTT w 

qrf^ i ^ wrr httt €t- 

I ftr ^ HTO ^q^TT qftqr it-fen w[^ w r 
ft ^ ^ f H ftif wu \ ftr nm f tqiT wi 

W I ^H-ff ^rqf fWT wf I 

f ^ ^-? ^q^ q^ ^-#1 

xfT ^ 1 ft ^ ^H-ff ^qiqf qrq-^ 

ft^RT ftft wff-¥ ftr ^nl-^ i ^ 

wmm fit w-ff qf’fnr f% f T-f tm-w ftr fTi qf^T 'prr-t 
frr t ^vm ^ f f% f^t t^r ftrsi i ?r 4 ift ^qf 
ft q p0f- Trf ftqrT qiT-# tt^i-% i ^ qqf-f 'qqf qrq ft^ ’qwri 
ftr 'ftr 'qff qx 1% ^ qxq-f hth i ft^- 

% ^^-qx^ ftr ^ q^qqiXTr II 


2 I 


VOI,. IX, TAET I. 
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[No. 7.3 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

yBENACUIiA-R HlNBOSTANI. DISTRICT, AmbALA. 

Specimen j. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek ad“mi-ke do ohhok^e the. XJn-ma-te chhote chJhok'^re-ne 

One man-of two sons were. Them-m-from tle-yomiger son-ly 

ap^ne bap-te kiha ki, ‘ man-nQ 30 hissa ghar-mi-te awe-he 
Ms-own fatJier-to it-ioas-said that, ‘ me-to what share house-in-frowi comes 

oh mera man-nS had-de.’ To bap-ne dona-nu bad 

that mine me-to dividing-gwe.' Then tlie-father-by hoth-to dividing 

diya. There dina pichchhe oh chh6k“ra dher-sara 

{riches-)were-given. A-few days after that hoy heap-all 


jama-kar-ke par-des chala-gaya. Waha us-ne ap“na 

collected-made-having a-foreign-land{-to) went-away. There him-hy Ms-own 
sara mp^ya luch'^panyS-ma kho-khida-diya. Or jab sara 

all rwgee dehanchery-in w<s-lost-{and-) fritter ed-away. And when all 

rap^ya barobar ho-liya, wahl kal par-gaya. To pher wahS tang 

money levelled became, there famine fell. Then again there troubled 


h 5 a 

laga. 

Or 

ek tak®re-se 

jimidar-ke 

nokar 

ja 

to-be 

he-began. 

And 

one well-to-do 

landlord-of 

servant 

going 


laga. 

Us 

jiinldar-ni us-n6 

ap'^ne 

klietS-mS 

sSwar 

got-himself -employed. 

That 

landlord-by him-to 

his-own 

fields-in 

swine 


chagane bheja. Us-ke ji-ma yn M ki, ‘jin. cbhoEka-no snwar 
to-feed it-was-sent. Sis mind-in this came that, ‘what husks swine 

khayi-hi, un-se ap®na pet hhar-ln." Par use koi nahl 

are-eating, those-with my-own belly I-may-fill.’ But to-him anyone not 

de-tha. To pher us-n6 akal ai ki, ‘mere bap-ke kit“ne-M 
was-giving. Then again hirn-to. senses came that, ‘ my father -of hoio-many-indeed 
nokar roti khayi-hl hor mi , bhuka marS-hn. Ab mi ap^ne 

servants bread eat and I hungry am-dying. Now I my-own 


bap-ke pas jauga or us-ni kah%a ki, “mere-te Eab-ka aur 

Jather-of near mil-go and hjm-to I-will-say that, “ me-by God-of and 

tera kasur hua-he. Or ab mi is layak nahf bS ki 

thee-of sin has-been-committed. And now I this worthy not am that 
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tera beta kubaB. Man-nu-bM apbie nok^ro-ma nokar kar-ke 

ihy son I-may-be-called. Me-also thy-own servmits-among servant malting 

rakb-le.” ’ Pber ob wab5-te ap“iie bap 6ri cbala. Hor ob aj§ 

he there-from Ms-own father towards started. And he yet 

use dekb-ke us-ke bap-ne taras aya. Dor-ke 


heep. Again 
dur tba ki 
far-off was that 

jbamphi-pali 

emhrace-was-taken 


him seen-having his 


or 

and 


use 

as-for-him 


father-to compassion came. 

pacb'^kara. 

it-was-kissed. 


IRun-having 


2 1 ^ 
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c No. 8.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY* Central Group. 

WESTERN HINEI. 

Teenactjlae, Hinbostani. District, Ambaia. 

Specimen II, 

gWTcI Wllft CIFT %5ZrT ft ^TTcR-m I 

WTcf-^ Tft-ft I ^ ’^T ^Tsft ^- 

^ I ftZ I ¥cm ^ 

ff ^ I W-t ?nft irff ¥ I t I ^ 

f^niT-fW wft 'TT'ft 

^TTTR-W I ^ITcT-^ ^T?f ^T-f%^T I ^ 

Cs^ \1 

^cr-% Wff^T f% TR-f ^TTT ^ ^ 5TT icTT-f I ^ ?TTf%^ % 

Gy 

Tf ^Kcf f 1 ^ wttt n 


i 
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Central Group. 
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Veenactjlae HiNDosTANi. District, Ambala. 

Specimen ||. 

(Statement in Court of an accused (Person.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Musammat Mah^tabi men gbar-wali-nS tap cbothya do sal-se 
Musammdt Mahtabl my wife-to fever quartan two years-from 

ata-tba. Gat-ma satya nabf Tabi-tbi. Pber ek din Musammat 
eoming-was. Body-in strength not remaining-was . Again one day Musammat 

Mab^tabi gbar ga^i kba-^kar >. gir-pari. TJs-ke gir-kar 

Mahtabl {in-)t he -house swooning eaten-having fell-down. BLer-of fallen-having 

cbot lag-gai. Hattba cbakki-ka or lak"riyS wabi pari-tbi. 

hurt was-caused. The-handle grinding-stone-of and firewood there lying-were. 


Me-ne mari nabi be. Mere gbar-ki drat be. Pber Nanak-ne 

Me-hy struck not she-is. My house-qf woman she-is. Again Nomah-by 


kadawat-se tbane-ma likba-diya ki, ‘Lekhu or bamari 

enmity-from police-station-in it-ioas-got-wrilten-down that, ^ Lekhu mid • my 

cbacbi apas-ml gbar-mi bol-rabe-bi.’ Pber men drat-nS 

aunt each-other-in house-in speaking-are.’ Again my ' wife-to 

tbane-ml bula-liya. Meri orat-ne kab-diya ki, ‘ man-nB maxa 

police-station-in it-was-called. My wife-hy it-was-said that, ‘ me-to-it struck 

nabl, or na cbbeta-be. Tab malik be, me orat bu.’ Pber bamara 

not, and not it-heaten-is. This lord is, I wife am) Again our 


tbanedar sahab-ne 

the-police-sergemt sdhih-by 


cbalan kar-diya. 
despatch was-made. 




FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

My wife, Musammat Mabtabi, bad been suffering from quartan ague for two years, 
and had become very weak. One day sbe fell down in a swoon at the bouse, and 
was hurt by the fall. There was the handle of a grinding-mUl and some fuel lying there. 
I did not beat her, sbe is my wife. It was Nanak who through enmity reported at 
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the police station that I, Lekhu, and my wife, his aunt, were quarrelling at home. 
My wife was thereupon sent for to the police station. She stated that no one had' 
beaten her or struck her. That I was her lord and she my wife. The police sergeant 
then sent us off to court. . i 



The following is a specimen, of the dialect of the lower castes of the Ambala district. 
It is a folk-tale told by a Ghamar of Chachhrauli. 

Note the way in which a postposition is added, not to the nonn itself, hut to an 
oblique genitire, as in chamdr-Tce-ne, by a chainar. The dialect is fond of omitting 
aspirates, as in hi for bhl, also ; muje for mujhe, to me ; td for thd, was. 

The sign of the case of the agent is nai, ne or im. Both un-nai and am-nm are used 
for ‘by them.’ and/® both mean ‘ thus.’ JPdn is ‘fire.’ The influence of Pafljabi 
is shown in present participles ^tQjdndd, knowing; in past participles in id,J\kQlaggid, 
began, dehUd, saw ; and in the use of postpositions, such as ndl, with. 
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[No. 9.3 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEIN- HINDI. 


VEESTACUIiA-E HlNDOSTAlS'i. 


District, Ambaia. 


Specimen ill. 

(DIALECT OE LOWED CASTES.) 

, ^ f^fT ^ If fmr^ i 

^ gw xiTJT HT fw I WH iTTWtW W | WTf|- WT-% 

TO-Wf nWST 1 %lf WlWit Tf-Wq ,1 W 

M wf TT wfw fw WTW WTxf I tw- 

^ . , * 

j ew xrww fkm 

W# I Wil-W fwiT fw W-W-WT^ I ^ ^TT^ 

♦ 

WT-fnwr-wT g^ i ww-w tfwwr fw w ^tfwwr i wfl 

C\ 

^ wff WT I ^ ^ #I WfWWT fw ! ^ ^ 

wrif WT frt ! TO f%'TO-TTfw-w icr-f^^r ww f w% wt 

^ wff ’ll I Wiit TO-TTT TO ! W3T-wf iW-lTO 

fw ^ TO H wt ^ TO WTf fr \ ^ TOW WFT-WT 

TO^ HTH X3fT^ 5 WH’ TW f^T TlK f^IWI I 

^-TO ITOT ^ ^TW-W I W^-qX fl^ 

TOW 1 WW-t WTO:-% qrfr ?TTft TOT^ TO-% WTTOTW wt fWT 

WW fw TOT I TO fit 'fl'f troq fqqj | tow-W TOTW 

TO^ TO-w wW-tR w^-fror I ^ ql€t ^ % i wiw wfwrwr 

wfl ^ TO 1 W WTO TOWT I wr wrff TOft I WH 

TOW Wf^WT CcTTW Wrff W WT^T I WT%-WT 

^ WTWIWT 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 


Veenaculae Hindostaki. 


Disteict, Ambala. 


Specimen III, 

(DIALECT OE LOWED CASTES.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


ap^ni 

my-own 

BaSj 

Bnougli, 

bal-mi 

wind-in 


Ikk chamar-ke-ne 
One leather-worTcer-hy 
bayyar-nn liyaS, 
wife h'ing, 
un-mi-te 


ap El 
Ms-own 


bai, 

0-you, 

gaone 


muje 

to-me 


hard-grains 


laggia. 


them-infrom 
dawan 

to-he-winnowed began. 
Bas, ob yS 

Enough, he thus 

Cbiriya-mari-ne 
let-them-go.'' Bird-catchers-iy 


ma-M • kiha akA ‘ mai 

mother-to it-was-said that, ‘ I 

pan. ser kMUa de-de.' 

five seers parched-maise give.' 

te. Gari ja-ke dekbia 

were. Further going it-was-seen 

Khilla ■ar-gal, 


rab-gae. 

remained. 

• - 2 ! 5 
3ae. 


dae-di.’ 

were-caused-to-fiy-away 
kikkar kabS ? ’ 

. how should-I-say ? ’ 


dbar-dbar-jao.’ 
put- put- go.’ 

cbbetia 

he-was-beaten 

na b5.” ’ 
not may-he.’ 

kabi 


aisi 

such 


Bas, 

Enough, 

ki, ‘ tn 
that, ‘ thou 
Bas, 

’ Enough, 
na boi.’ 


Bas 

Enough 

Dn-nai 

Them-by 

sabab, 

sir. 


Farched-grains blew-away, 
kabbida cbalia-giya ake, 
saying went-on 

cbbet-diya ake, 

he-was-beaten that, 

nnai pucbb®nai 

them to -ask 

kiba ki. 


gaone 

hard-grains 


— a 


awe 

that, ‘ let-them-come 
mhari cbiriyS 
‘ our birds 

laggia, ‘ bbai, 
he-began, ‘ brother, 

‘ lai-lai-ja5, ar 


it-was-said that, -tahe-take-go-away, and’ 
gari mar-giya-ta mur“da. An-nai 


be-sagan 


“ aisi 
“ such 


Them-by 

kabI 

anywhere 

'bai, 

' 0-you, 


anywhere not may-be.’ 


ake, 

that. 


thus 


kabo, “ bai, 
say, " 0-you, 

lag-rabi-ti ag. 
village-in raging-was a-fire. 

TOL. IX, PjiKT I. 


gaw-ma 


further died-gone-was a-corpse. 
bolia, aisi kabo 
ill- omen spaJcest, thus say 

ob jn bi kab^nda cbaba-giya, 

he thus also saying went-on, 

Bab, nn-n6 biab-waliyl-ne cbbet-diya 
Afterwards, him marriage-men-by he-was-beaten 

aisi bSb-kabi bo.” ’ Agge 

such many-wheres may-be.’” Further-on 

XJn-ni cbbet-diya ki 


They 


thrashed that 


‘ mbare 

' (in-) otir {-village) 

2 K 
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lag-ralii ag, tii 

raging-is a-fire, you 

ga'w-ml clialia-giya 
village-into went 
use ratada 

to’him night-hlinclness 


kahe, “ aisi sab-kakl ho.” ’ Oh ap^ne 

say, “so everyioJiere may-he.^' ’ Me Ms-own 
sas pas. Bas, sajh-nB 

his-own motlier-in-la/w near. Enough, evening-in 

hoi-giya. Bothpar hnlaya, i*6ti khane-uB. 

became. Bread-on lie-was -called, bread eating-for. 


Sas 


chup^ki 

laggi 

us-pa 

r5ti pawan. 

The mother-in-law 

silently 

silently 

began 

him-near 

bread to-put. 

IJn-ne uthai-ke 

thali 

mari 

ap^-ni 

sas-ke 

mathe-nal. 

Eim-by raised-having the-dish was-struck his-own 

mother-in-law-of head-on. 

bai kutta 

lag-giya-nal. 


Eat 

hoi oh 

pasab karan 

that a-dog is-Joined-with{-him-m 

-eating). 

Night 

became he 

water to-make 

giya. Aphre-ke bahane 

ap^ni 

sas-ke 

maj e-par 

went. Mis-own 

pretence-under 

his-oion 

mother-in-law-of cot{-on)-to 

eharh-giya. Oh 

boll ‘ kaun hai ? 

’ Kahan laggia 

‘ teri chot 

he-climbed. She 

spoke ‘ who 

is?' 

To- 

■say he-began ‘ thy hurt 

laggi rat. 

Mai 

dekhan 

aya.’ 

‘ Na l)ette. 

mere 

was-received at-night. I 

to-see 

came.' 

‘ No son. 

{pn-)my{-body) 

main laggi-’ 

Bas, oh 

kahan 

laggia, ‘ 

jS-tan nabi 

mai janda. 

not was-received.^ 

Enough, he 

to-say 

began, 

‘ thus not 

I. believing. 

'Mere maje par 

chhodi-a, 

tau 

janaga.’ 

Chliod 

ai. 

My couch on leaving-come. 

then I-shall-knoio? Leaving 

she-came. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A cobbler once asked his mother for five seers of parched maize, as he -wanted to go off 
xo bring home his ■wdfe. Among 'what she gave him were some hard, unparched grains. 
As he -v^ent along the wind began to winnow his load, and blew away the parched 
grain, but left the heavy hard ones behind. Not caring a bit, he went along saying, 
‘ let them come, let them go,’ meaning it was all the same to him. 

As he went along saying this, whom should he meet but some bird-catchers. 
‘What’s that you’re saying?’ said they. ‘Let them come, let them go,’ replied he. 
So they beat him. ‘ That’s not the thing to say to bird-catchers,’ said they, ‘you have 
let go the birds we caught.’ ‘ I am very sorry,’ said he. ‘ What should I say ? ’ ‘ Why, 

you should say, “ catch plenty of ’em, and carry plenty of ’em home,” ’ answered they. 

Well, Sahib, he went along the road saying, ‘catch plenty of ’em, and carry 
plenty of ’em home,’ wLen whom should he meet but a funeral procession carrjfing a 
'Corpse to the burning-place. ‘ Catch plenty of ’em, and carry plenty of ’em home,’ 
says he. Then the mourners gave him a thrashing for using ill-omened language. 
■‘ I’m very sorry,’ says he, ‘ but what should I say ? ’ ‘ Why, of course,’ replied they, 

‘when you meet a funeral you should say “ah, may the like of this never happen 
again.” * 
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So he went along saying, ‘ ah, may the like of this never happen again,’ and, by 
and bye, he met a wedding party. ‘Ah, may the like of this never happen again,’ says 
he. So they beat him. ‘ What shmild I say ? ’ says he. ‘ Whj, of course,’ answered 
they, ‘ when you meet a wedding you should say, “ may this happen over and over 
again.” ’ 

So he went along saying, ‘ may this happen over and over again,’ when he came to 
a village on fire. So the villagers beat him, because he wanted fires like that every- 
where. 

At length he got to his mother-in-law’s house. Evening came, and he was moon- 
blind. They called him in to dinner. His mother-in-law put his dinner quietly down 
before him. He thought she was a dog wanting to share his dinner, so he hit her on the 
head with his dish. 

When night fell he had to get up for a certain purj)ose, and when he came back 
climbed on to his mother-in-law’s bed thinking that it was his own. ‘ W ho’s there ? ’ 
said she. Said he, ‘ I am only come to see if you are still sore from the blow I gave 
you.’ ‘ Not a bit, my son,’ replied she. Then said he, ‘ I don’t believe it. I won’t 
beheve it till you get off my bed,’ So she got off. 

(Here the story ends abruptly. I am not certain that I have given the correct 
meaning of the last two sentences. It is the best sense I can make of it.) 


VOL. IX, Part X. 
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b;^NGARU, JAJO OR HARlANT. 

This dialect is spoken, in the South-East Panjab, in the country to the north and 
"wrest of Delhi, on the -west of the Jamna. Its habitat is more particularly described 
in the Introduction (pp. 66 ff.). It is the Vernacular Hindostani of the Upper 
Dnab much mixed with Pafijabi and Bajasthani. A full account of its peculiarities 
will be found in the description of the Bangaru of Karnal which follows. Its most 
prominent characteristics are the oblique plural of substantiyes which (as in Dakhini 
Hindostani) follows Panjabi and Bajasthani in ending in a, not and the employment 
■of the Bajasthani verb substantive I am. • \ 
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BANGARU of KARNAL and PATIALA (NIRWANA). 

The Bangaru of Karnal and of the country round Mrwana in Patiala resembles in 
many respects the Vernacular Hindostani of Muzaffarnagar on the other side of 
the river Jamna. On the other hand it has all the typical peculiarities of the mixed 
dialects of the Eastern Panjab. It is in this latter point sharply distinguished from 
the dialect of Ambala, which is the same as that of the Upper Doab, with a varying 
amount of peculiarities borrowed from Panjabi. The specimens of Ambala show hardly 
any of the marks which distinguish Bangaru from the dialect of Muzaffarnagar, such, 
for instance, as the employment of to mean ‘I am.’ The only book describing 
Bangaru that I have seen is Jatu, being some grammatical notes and a glossary of the 
■language of the Mohtah Jdts, by Mr. B. Joseph, I.C.S., which originally appeared in the 
Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (N. S.), Vol. VI (1910), 
pages 693 ff. Eree use has been made of this in writing the present account. The 
following are the main peculiarities of Bangaru which appear in the specimens. 


PEOirraCIATION. 

The vowel scale is not very definite. Thus we have hohoM for hahd&, I may be 
called \ ,rehya, for rahd^ remained; jubab tot jawdh, an answer ; bohat for bahut, much. 
The vowel e and the diphthong ai are freely interchanged. Thus, the postposition of the 
instrumental and dative, ne, is often written nai, and the postposition of the dative and 
the ablative is both te and tai. Similarly, the oblique form of the genitive postposition 
is both he and hai. There is the same preference for cerebral n and I which we have 
noted in the Upper Uoab, as in afnd, own. \ hovm, to be ; famine ; chalan, 
conduct. When Z is doubled, it is protected from cerebralisation, as in chdll‘‘mt, not 
chdlfnd, to go ; ghdlVtia, not ghdlfnd, to send. The sound of ^ is preferred to that 
• of f, as in badd, not bard, great. The specimens, however, give a few instances of r, 
as in j 3 ard, he fell; were, near, and Mr. Joseph gives an example of r becoming Jin 
Jehald, for Mara, erect. There is the same tendency as in the Upper Uoab to double 
medial consonants, with shortening of a preceding long vowel. When the jneceding 
vowel is d, it is not shortened in writing, but is pronounced short, like the a in the 
G-erman ‘ mann.’ Examples of this doubling are chdllyd, he went ; he sent ; 

ldgge,ila.Qj began; rdy/l, pleased ; Miififar, within ; MwMd, hungry ; hall, tomorrow, 
but hdl, time, with a real long d. • 

DECLElTSIOir. 

TT mifn s are declined much as in ordinary Hindostani, except that the oblique 
'..plural ends in a, not We have noted a few sporadic cases of this in the Upper Uoab, 
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and some more in Ambala. Here, as in Dakhini Hindostani, Panjabi, and Hajasthani, 
it is the rule. The following are examples of the declension of substantives : — 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Nominative. 

Oblique: 

Nominative. 

Oblique. 

glioTObj a liorse 

gliore 

gliore 

gJiora 

hahhui a fatlier 

hdhhu 

hdhhu 

hdhhua 

din, a day 

din 

din 

I ^ dina 

hJiet, a field 

Mief 

hhet 

hhetS 

manas, a man 

mdnas 

mdnas 

mdnf^sd 

haras, a year 

haras 

haras 

har'^sa 

cJbhdrz, a girl 

chhorl 

chlioryd 

chhdryd 

hayyar, a woman | 

hayyar 

hayyarS 

1 

hayyard. 


Note tliat the feminine nouns are irregular. 


The postpositions are employed rather indefinitely. In several instances, the same 
postposition is used for more than one case. The genitive takes hd as in ordinary 
Hindostani. Its masculine oblique form is he or kai. Ne or nai is used not only for 
the case of the Agent, but also to indicate the dative and the accusative, corresponding' 
to the Hinddstani ho, thus, par-des-ng, to a foreign country. Ti, te, or tai, is properly 
the sign of the ablative as in Hindostani, but is also used for the dative and the accusa- 
tive, as in mm-ne chUrg-tl mdryd, I struck the boy. ‘ In ’ is me or mat Kdm-tl ,is 
pyen as a sign of the ablative. A good example of the twofold meaning of tl, te, or tai, 
IS m the sentence un rdpaya-tl m-tl le-lo, take those rupees from him. Bite forms an 
instrumental, as jiwarya-site, (bind) with ropes. 


The Pronouns show several peculiar forms. The first two personal pronouns are 


I. 

Sing. Nom. mat 

Gen. merd, mard 
Agent mai-ne, marine, marmai 
Dat. manne, marmai 
Plur. Nom. ham, homM 
Gen. mhdrd 
Agent mhd-ng, -nai 
Dat. mhd-ne, -nai 


Thou. 

thu, tu, tau. 
terd, tard. 

tai-ne, tanne, tannai. 
tanne, tannai. 
tham, tamhe. 
thdrd. 

thd-ne, -nai. 
thd-ne, -nai. 


y The Demonstotive pronouns are ydnh, yoh, yu, this; nom. fern, ydh; sing. obi. 
IS, nom^plur. ye,j^a%; obi. m: duh, oh, he, that; nom. fern, wdh; sing. obi. us; 
plm. wai, oh ; obi. wn. The relative pronoun is jo ov jaun, obi. sing. jis. The interro- 
g tive pronouns are hauy., who ? obi. sing, his ; and he or hai, what ? Ih is ‘ now.’ 
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VEEBS. 

A.— Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive. 

Tue present tense is as follows : — 

Sing. Plur. 

1. su, sa, I am sai, se, sa. 

2. sai, se so, 

3. sai, se sat, si’. 

This is the usual form. Sometimes li is substituted for s, so that we get hi,, etc. 

The past tense is thd, etc., as in Hindostani. 

B.— Active Verb. 

The tense which in Hindostani is employed as a present subjunctive, is here also 
employed in its original sense of a simple present. It is conjugated as follows, closely 
agreeing with Dakhini Hindostani. 

Sing. Plar. 

1. mdru, mdra, I strike mdrat, mare, mara. 

2. mdrai, mare rncirb. 

3 mdrai, mdre mdra,i, mdri. 

The definite present is formed either by sufdxing the present tense of the auxiliary 
verb to the present participle, as in book- Hindostani, or to the simple present, as in 
the Upper Doab. Thus, mat mdr’^dd-si or ma% mdri-si, I am striking. 

The imperfect is formed by conjugating the past tense of the verb substantive with 
the present participle, as in book-Hindostani, or with the verbal noun in e, as in the 
Upper Doab. Th.v,&, mat mdr^dd-thd, ox mat mdre-thd,!. was striking. In Hohtak the 
principle followed is the same as that of the definite present, as in mat mdr'i4hd, I was 
striking. 

The future is formed, on the same principle as in Hindostani, by suffixing gd {ge, 
gi) to the simple present. Thus, mdragd, I shall strike. 

The past tenses are formed from the past participle on the usual principle. Thus, 
manne mdryd, I beat him. 

Mr. Joseph gives a past conditional formed either as in Hindostani, or, more usually, 
by suffixing hai to the simple present. The latter principle is that followed by Lahnda, 
which suffixes hd in the same way. Examples of each form of this tense, given by 
Mr, Joseph, are : — 

(1) Je thbfd pdni na hitd, to tor charh jdtd, if so little water had not been 

(running), it would have flowed up (on to the fields). 

(2) Je mat nyi haru-hai, to mat mari-{hat), if I had done so, I should have 

died. As indicated by marks of parenthesis the hai may be omitted in 
the apodosis. 

The present participle is mdr’^dd, with d instead of 1 

The past participle is mdryd ; masc. obi. mdre; fern. marl. 

The infimitive is mar an or mdr^nd. 

The irregular verbs seem to be as in ordinary Hindostani, except that I have note 1, 
mn-hai, having come; and kard-sai, I have done. Jay., to go, has its past parti- 
'Ciple both and 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


The usnal negatiTe is ndJii. Wiien the verb is in the first person we have also 
nl, as in mm m jan% I do not know. With the Imperative mat or mat-na is used, as 
in mat-na chaliyd, do not go (Mr. Joseph). 

VOCABULARY. 

Several peculiar words are used. I have noted the following in the specimensi. 


Many of them are borrowed from Panjabi. 

atfra, bad. 

ak, conj., that = hi. 

ar, and. 

arai, arSi here. 

as^na, a son-in-law. 

hdhhu or iappu, a father. 

haitan, to sit. 

balcin, to summon, call. 

hdndan, to divide. 

har^gd, like, resembling. 

lara'^, to enter. 

layyai'i a woman, a wife. 

Mrd len, to visit. 
hhdjan, to run. 
bhuhhd, hungry. 

IhuTidd, bad. 
hibl, a sister. 
hig-jdn, to arrive. 
birdn karai}, to destroy. 
cJidllan, to go. 
eliJiel or chhail, good. 
ehJmrcit, a boy. 
cJiiin, flour. 
dand, a tooth. 
dhorei near. 
dhm, the back. 
dJinr, distance. 
dJiabl, a friend. 
dhdndi, a cow. 
dlvdnd, a house. 
gail, with. 
giydn, matter, affair. 
hat, a shop. 
ib, ibbi, ibbai, now. 
jaryat, ^ sou. 

then, aZso when. 


jiman, to eat. 
kamand, a rope ladder. 
karai, kare, where ? 
ken, the ear. 
kliafan, to stand up. 
khds, a wish, desire, 
khdttar {postposition), for ; {sub- 
stantive), entertainment, hospi- 
tality. 

khottd, an ass. 
khottd, sin, wrong-doing. 
kur, kar, the back. 

Idggan, to begin. 

Ihawdi, a confectioner. 
loyd', iron. 

mand-jdn, to be engaged in a thing 
(governs the infinitive). 
matgan, to beg. 
nakk, the nose. 
nidm, a reward = in’dm. 
dt, advantage, benefit. 
pd, near = pds. 
palld, a sheet, a shawl. 
sdpphd, a sheet, a handkerchief. 
sdtt, true. 
sibnd, gold. 

smdnd, a forest, jungle. 
tawal, haste. 

thiydwan, to be got = Hindi hath 
dnd. 

tnran, to go. 
tdbar, a child. 
talld, service. 
urai, ure, there. 
imr, delay. 



Tlie following specimen comes from Karnal. It was originaUj written in the 
Persian character, which does not show the cerebral n and 1. These were shown in the 
transliteration which accompanied the copy in the Persian character. I hare transcribed 
it into the Nagan character, which is more appropriate. I also give a transcription 
in the Roman character. An interlinear translation is unnecessary. 

E No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bangaeu. Disteict, Kaenal 

J?5T-^T f%^T ^fi ^ 

^ 1 ^ utI wtn *ttTT m mr 

w-w m ^ mwi ^ wt-T^j i 

^ ^ ¥TTT t¥-tf ^T3E 

* 

I I %cTf-W 

^ ’^Twr I ^ ^ 

^ mmj ^T-% ^nft t-??T i 

€r^-^'?nrw-t wt mx 

C\ \J 

ip| ^ I ^ If %x 

<2\ C\ 

^ ^TOT wmrsT-^ ^ TO-t f ^ ’m W 

C\ 0\ 

%TT %XJ ^frt^T^ I mw f^l^cPlf ^^T-% I ^ ^Z-# 

irq% ^rnsT "3^-% nw- 

^ ^ . O'- 

% ^ ^35 ^T-fw ^ fifcr ^siT I €rt-t iTw-t wm 

® ' O 0\ 

XX% m tTT ?itz ^TT-t nxj 

0 \, 

itTT II mw WT mz 

^ m ITO-lf f#!' ^ tipfff-lf #gT XTT- “ 

^ 'PT ^ ^ W WtTT ^T-^T-S|T tW 

^ TfWr-w-^iT Tcnr-w i ^ frw ^Fir n 
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TO #a ^ ’TOT TOW WT 

TOWW-^ TO I ^ WW wWt-^ ^ ^ % W I 

wur WW TO WT-TWT-t WT TOI-W TO-^ ^ITtR: 
wft wtttt ww I TO-w TO-# wrff tott 

TOf fWfIT TO I ^ ^T^ TO-# TO WTOT 1 TO-% 

WTO fro TO W tT ^ TO% ^TOT-ft 

Ifw f^wf 5iTlf wTprr ^T ?it wft irt TOft-wr tot wrlf frox 
TO WTO to! to ttwt^ 1 WT ww w wtt #Tr TOT fww-% 

^TT TO TOWff-W ^TOT cfi ^W-#t ^TWT wft I TO-% TOT 
TO T €r ^ Wf^ W?:-# # TO Wt fW TO # TO t I TO 
TOWT TO >[T^ frWT WTf%W WTWW W TO Wit TOTOTT-WT Wt 

ww ^-TOT-w TO #wr-TOrr-WT to-tot ii 
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[ No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

WESTERN- HINDI. 


BlNGAETi. 


Distbict, Kaenal. 


TRANSLITERATION. 


Ek manas-kai d5 cliliore the. Un-mai-tai clUiotte-ne bappu-tai kahya ak, ‘ bappu 
bo, dban-ka jaun-sa bissa mere bade awe-sai mannai de-de.’ Tau us-ne dban unbai 
bad-diya. Ar tbore dina pacbbai cbbotta cbb5ra sab kucbb kattba kar-ke par-des-ne 
cbali-gaya, ar urai {there) ap“na dban kbotte cbalan-mai kbo-diya. Ar jad sara kbo- 
kbida-diya us des-mai bada kal para, ar aub kangal bo-gaya. Pber ek sabukar-kai 
nMkkar lag-gaya. Us-ne ap“ne kbeta-mai sur cbarawan gbaUya. Ar us-ne cbab'^na tbi 
{there was a loish to him) ak in cbbolkk5-se jaun-sya-ne sur kba-wl-sai ap“na pet bbar-le, 
ak us-ne koi nabl de-tba. Pber us-ne sodbi-mai an-kai kabya, ‘ mere bappu-kai kit^ne . 


kamere pet-bbar kbawe-sai ar mai bbukka maru-su. Ar mai utb-kai ap'‘ne bappu dbore 
cballya-jaga ar us-tai kabaga ak, “ bappu, Bbag‘‘wan-ka ar tera kb5t kara-sai, ar ib is jogga 
nabl sS ak mai tera cbbora kobaS. Mannai ap“ne mibVtiyl bar“ga bana-le.’” 

Tau utb-kai ap'^ne bappu dbore gaya, ar aub ibbai {now) dur tba ak us-ne dekb-kai us-ke 
bappu-ne daya ai, bbaj-kai gal la-liya ar bobat cbumbya. Obbore-ne bappu-tai kabya. 


‘bappu, manne Bbag“wan-ka ar tera kbot kara-sai, ar is jogga nabi ak tera cbbora 


koban’ Bappu-ne ap“'ne nauk“ra-tai kabya ak, ‘ sutb“re-tai sutb“re latte kadb lyao, ar 
us-ne par®bao ; ar us-ke batb-mai gStbi, ar pabyi-mai jdra par^ao; ar bam kbawl ar 
kbusi manawg ak mera cbbora mar-gaya-tba, ib ji-gaya ; ar kboya-gaya-tba, ib pa-gaya.’ 
Tau pber wai rajji bon lagge. 

TTs-ka bada cbbora kbet-mai tba. Jad aub gbar-ke nere ay a gawan ar bajawan-ki 
waj suni. Tau ek naukar-ne bula-kai pucbba, ‘ yaiib ke sai ? ’ TJs-ne us-tai kabya ak, 
tera bbai a-rebya-sai, ar tere bappu-ne is-ki badi kbattar kari, is kbattar ak us-ne {him) 
acbcbba paya.’ TTs-ne cbb5-mai an-kai nabl cbabya ak bbittar jawe. Tau us-ke 
bappu-ne babar an-kai use manaya. TJs-ne jubab diya, ‘ dekb, mai tere dbore it'^ne 


bar“sa-tai teri tabal karH-sS, ar kadbi tere bukum bina nabl cballya, par tanne kadbi 
manne bak^ri-ka baebcba nabi diya ak ap®ne yara gail {with) kbusi manafi. Ar jad yu 
tera cbbora, aya, jis-ne tera dban kancbanya-mai udaya, tanne us-ki badi kbattar kari.’ 
IJs-ne kabya ak, ‘re cbbore, tau mere dbbre dbur-tai {from long) sai, ar jo kucbb 
mera sai, aubi tera sai. Par kbusi manana ar rajji bona cbabiye-tba, ak yu tera bbai 
mar-gaya-tba, so ib ji-gaya-sai ; ar kb6ya-gaya-tba, ib pa-gaya.’ 


TOL. IX, PART I. 


St a 
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BSNGARU (JfiTO)- 

The Bangaxu of Rohtak, which is locally called Jatu, or the language of the Jats, 
is practically the same as that of the foregoing specimen. The only point to notice 
is that the letter y is not used in the past participle of verbs. Thus, hahd, not kahyd. 
We may also note the idiomatic use of the oblique form of the genitive as an oblique 
base in mere-se, from me. 

As a specimen I give a short story illustrating the reputed avarice of the people of 
the AMr (or, as they are locally called, Hir) caste. An Ahir has promised to give his 
son-in-law whatever he asks for. When the son-in-law asks for a very petty present, the 
Ahir invents all kinds of excuses to get off giving it. 

It is printed, as received, in the I’ersian character. It may also he taken as a 
specimen of the Jatu of Delhi. 
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[No. 2.] 

1NDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 


Bangaeu ( JatA ’). District . Eohtak . 

■u5j - ^yj ^ “ tUL- ^ - ^yi HL. i^U;’ 

- "^yi 6j - ^ Uawj U« (^y^ yh-^ - tHi. 

StO^ ^ SrO^" ^1 W y^ - ^iL yS ^ 


- ^yJ ^ y^ - itaJoUo HL. y HL^ tyi:^ 

- ^yjS b\j - :^yJ y^ - 1^0 i\j y - ^jjbdy^ 

^ y*' I^aSU ^ ^ ^yi> Ciyf ^ «i_J i^yi^ 

jx^ - ^ ^y xs-^^ y^^y^ 

- 

" l)4^ ^^jyi u^ ~ K^ ^ UfrSk 1^15 ^ 

xjy'^^ J^y^ ~ ^ 3^ y “ yf *-— 
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[ No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central. Group. 


WESTEEN HINDI. 

(Jirt). . Distmct, Rohtak. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

A 


Mr 

Sir 


mada 

sioTi 


j)ara 

fallen 


tlia. 

was. 


IJs-ka 

Sim-of 


as“na 

son-in-laio 


bera-len 

to-visit 


aya. 

came. 


Jis 

din 

us-ka 

as^'na 

aya, 

us 

din 

tuk-tuk us'kb 

On-what 

day 

him-of 

the-son-in- law 

came, 

on-that 

day somewhat him-to 

chain 

thi. 

Hir 

apMe bhai-se 

bola ak, 

‘ yoh 

chhdra kaun 

relief 

was. 

The-Sir 

his-own brother- to 

said that. 

‘ this 

youth toho 

sai?’ 

IJs-ka 

bhai 

bola ak. 

‘ mhara 

asMa 

sai.’ 

Hir-ne 

is? ' ■ 

Sim-of 

b rother 

said that. 

‘our 

son-in-law 

it- is.' 

The-Slr-by 


kaha ak, ‘ kaun-sa as“na 

it-was-said that, ‘ which son-in-law 

'kh{mt ka) ghar-wala sai.’ Hir-ne 


sai?’ Oh. 

is-it ? ’ Se 

kaha 


of 

aj 

today 

- } 
mag. 

aslc.^ 

tu 

thou 


house-holder 
tere ane-se 
thy coming-from my 
Hir-ka jamai 
The-'Slr-of son-in-law 


it-is.* The-Sir-by it-was-said 
meri chain hni-sai. Tii 


bola. 

‘ Jaikali- 

said. 

‘ Jaikall- 

ak. 

‘ GhaudMri,. 

that. 

‘ Qhaudhrl, 

mere-se 

kuchh 


relief become-is. Thou my-from 

hdla ak, ‘ GhaudMri, mai 

said that , , ‘ Ghaudhri, I 


nah dega.’ Hir 

not wilt-give.' The- Sir 

meri bt hni-sai. 
my benefit become-is. 


jamai 

son-in-law 


ane-se 

coming-from 

Hir-ka 
The-Sir-of 
dhari sai, 
hept is, 

daga. 

I-shall-gwe. 
kaka, Hnkamla, 
father, Sukamld, 
kakje-ki kbr. 
liver-of piece. Which-on 
Kyh-kar de-dh?’ 

Sow am-I-to-gme-amay?' 


hbla 
said 
wah de-de.’ 
that give-away.' 

Yah jeli 

corn-rake 


ak, 

that. 


Hir 

The-Sir 


bola, ‘ nah 
said, ‘ not 

Jo 

What 
‘ oh 
‘ that 

bola 
said 


kyS 

why 


something 

magSga, 
shall-ask, 

Tere 

shall-I-give ? Thy 


duga ? 


magega, 

thou-shalt-ask, 

ohan-sTgar 
four-pronged 
ak, ‘ yah 

that, ‘ this 


This 


jCi 

coim-rake 
jell 

corn-rake 

pidhi-se dhari sai. 
three generations-from kept is. 
-ke hafch-ki. Jis-me pori gail chhala. 

cf hand'of. Which-in joint with a-ring. 

Jis-par tin tin biyah bigar 

three three marriages spoilt 


so duga.’ 
that I-shall-give.'' 

teri 
thine 

nahi 
not 

Mere- 
My 

Mere 


liye. 

were-taken^ 



BAN&AEU (JATU). 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

m W.C . pertain AMx who had fallen sick. His son-in-law came to yisit him. 
There ™ ^ the day that the son-in-law came. He asked 

It happened h^ son-in-law/ was the reply. ‘ Which son- 

,13 tao to " Thea said the AM. to Ms soa-ia-law. ‘ Sir, today I feel 

M to - -'ia; Ton must ask me for a present.’ The son-m- 

hetter, and i i ^ Said the AMr, ‘ why should I not giro ? 

T- 'I to ’comii- here which has done me so much good. Ask what yon like, and I’d 
It IS your » son-in-law, ‘gire me that four-pronged oorn-iake, whieh 

Sa^^h that corn-rake is just what I can’t gire yon. I^je had rt 
yon have, bail me > -nrhich my poor old father, 

L my family for joints. It’s a regular hit of 

Hnkamla ttoe marriages rather than part with it, when it 

Xd for as part of the dowry. How on earth can I give it ? 
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C No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


(JlT'O). 


Central Group. 


District, Eohtak. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

A 


Mr 

Sir 


mada 

sick 


para 

fallen 


tha. 

was. 


Us-ka 

Sim-of 


son-in-law 


bera-len 

to-visit 


aya. 

came. 


Jis 

din 

us-ka 

as^na aya. 

us 

din 

tuk-tuk 

us-ko 

On-what 

day 

him-of 

th e-son-in- late came. 

on-that 

day 1 

wmewhat 

him-to- 

chain 

thi. 

Hir 

ap“ne bhai-se 

bola ak. 

‘yoh 

chhdra 

kaun 

relief 

was. 

The-Sir 

his-oion brother-to 

said that. 

‘ this 

youth 

loho 

sai?’ 

IJs-ka 

bhai 

bola ak, ‘ mhara 

asMa 

sai.’ 

Hir-ne 

is? ’ ' 

Sim-of 

brother 

said that, ‘ our 

son-in-law 

it-is.’ 

The-Slr-by 


sai. 


kaha ak, ‘ kaun-sa 

U‘Was-said that, ‘ which 

kh{not ka) ghar-wala 

of 

aj 

today 


mag. 

ash’ 


asMa sai?’ Oh 

son-in-law is-it ? ’ Se 

Hir-ne kaha 

house-holder it-is.* TheSlr-hy it-was-said 
tere ane-se meri chain, hni-sai. TCi 

thy coming-from my relief become-is. Thou my -from something 

Hir-ka jamai bola ak, ‘ OhaudMri, mai 

The-'Slr-of son-in-law said that , , ‘ Ghaudhri, I 


bola. 

‘ Jaikali- 

saidi 

‘ Jaihall- 

ak. 

‘ OhaudMri,. 

that^ 

‘ Qhaudhrl, 

mere-se 

kuchh 


maguga, 

shall-ash. 


tu 

thou 


nah 

not 


dega.’ 


ane-se 

coming-from 
Hir-ka 
The-Snr-of 
dhari sai, 
he'^t is, 

dSga. 

I-shall-gine. 


wilt- give.’ 

mm ot 
my benefit 

jamai 
son-in-law 


Hir 

The-Kir 

hni-sai. 

become-is. 

ak, 
that. 


bola, ‘ nah 

said, ‘ not 

Jo 

What 

‘ oh 
‘ that 


duga ? 


Tere 

shall-I-give ? Thy 
so dhga.’ 
that I-shall-give.’’ 

jell 

cojm-7'ahe 


kyu 
why 

mSgega, 
thou-shalt-ash, 

b5la ak, ‘oh chau-sigar jeli teri 

sa 7 d that, ‘ that four-pronged C07'n-7'ahe thine 

wah de-de.’ Hir bola ak, ‘yah jeli nahl 

that give-away: The-Hlr said that, ‘ this corn-rahe not 

jsli tin pidhi-se dhari sai. Mere- 

This corn-rahe three generations-fiwm kept is. My 

kM. 5u^la, -ke hMk-ki. Jis-ml p6ri gaU chhala. Mere 

Satler, nubm.U, -of land-of. Which-m joint vAtl airing. My 

k»l-je-la kor. ‘in Hn biyah bigar liye. 

hner-^ ptece. m,ch.on thnee three mmagm spoilt were-taken. 
Kyh-kar de-dS? ’ 

Sow am-I-to-give-away?’ 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was a certain Ahir who had fallen sick. His son-in-law came to visit him. 
It happened that he was a little better on the day that the son-in-law came. He asked 
his brother who the young fellow was. ‘ Our son-in-law/ was the reply. ‘ Which son- 
in-law ? ’ ‘ Jaikali’s husband.’ Then said the Ahir to his son-in-law, ‘ Sir, today I feel 

better, and it is owing to your coming. You must ask me for a present.’ The son-in- 
law replied, ‘ Sir, if I do ask, you won’t give.’ Said the Ahir, ‘ why should I not give ? 
It is your coming here which has done me so much good. Ask what you like, and I’ll 
give it you.’ Then said the son-in-law, ' give me that four-pronged corn-rake, which 
you have.’ Said the Ahir, ‘ that corn-rake is just what I can’t give you. I’ve had it 
in my family for three generations, and it is the one which my poor old father, 
Hukamla, used to work with. Besides it has rings on its joints. It’s a regular bit of 
my heart, so it is. I have brokea off three marriages rather than part with it, when it 
was asked for as part of the dowry. How on earth can I give it ? ’ 
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BANGARO (HARIANT). 

As a specimen of wliat is called Hariani, I give the following excellent folktale 
from the Jind Tahsil of the Jind State. The language is the same as in the other- 
specimens. We may, however, note the following cases of exceptional pronunciation. 
Ka¥nd, to say, has for its infinitive haiVn., almost pronounced hailm. Its causal is 
Jeauhdp, to cause to say. Mmgan is for mag^nd, to ask, beg. In lalmi, to summon, u 
or o has become a. 

The verb rahmi, to remain, is much contracted. Thus we have re-tM for raJie-tJie, 
and rJiyd for raJiyd (standard Hindi rahd). 

The verbs den, to give, and len, to take, prefer the vowel « to the vowel e in conju- 
gation. Thus we have dmgd, I {masc.) will give ; dngl, I {fern.) will give. 
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[ No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bangaett (Haeiani). State, Jinb (TahsIl, Jind).. 

wTipr m m ft i wrirw 

I ^nrft ^ ^^-IT Tw Htw ^ \ ^ 

wmmA zw\ t-t i ich ^ ^ 

! ^Tm t¥W f ft I iTirft 
^TFift ctI W 1%?i3T-ffft J % ^ ^uft-f 

w w ffe-w I . 

TT^T fr^-t t ^CR(T ff^-% 5 ft ^ 

W ’^TOT-^^TT II 

TT^ ftW Wff TtTO-ft iTT-# 'W-Wt I WrpT 

©s. ♦ 

^qft f^-firar i Tmr w^-ft rR;-^K 

iri I ^H-ft ^fiT TO ft-^ I w^t 4 ft^- 

ft %w Tmr Tift-ft wm i Tift 

^iTTO ^^%-^rPIT TO^T I I 

^ TTWr ftw-f SH^ft ^S(f ^ TO ft # 

ffror t I ^^-ft #fw ^nrwft f%-TOrr i totI #fw 

©\ 

^€i?rr ^ni if^^-TOT l TFSTT-^ fit %-# ^tTfl fq?^ 

f I TT^ ftW-% qW-W TO TO TO T-t I TTOT ftW-f ^ 

^^qrr wd%-W w4 tot i tft #to to# fro to 

©V_... 

^ I TOxt TO TTTT-f IP I TO TO 

TT^-ft fit TO TOU ^wft TO TO# TOlt tft TO M 

©V ^ 

^qw TOR-W Rto %-qi #ff I to Tirr-’l i 

^ . 

TOlt TO^TO W ft#-TOTO TO ^ITT-^ I TO TT^- 

# ^ TO# ^ TOC % ftqro ff# TOT q^-f TOTOt H 


YOL. X^ PABT I. 
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■WESTERN EINEi. 


^ ^nwTff-t wr-^ TO int ^ I 

TOt I ^n^-W WT-# I TO UTlTff-t 

^ TIWT ^ TOf -fw 1 TTWr i?tw i^lt TO %T 

% I WTWTf ^ TO rfl TOFt I TIWT TOiifT 

#4 HTT crt % froiW i ^ITf Wt TO t ^tTOT I 

¥)w ^ TO-t ftTOT qFT t ^TOT ^TT TOt I Sjf^ 

Wl-W ifrff I f-% TO t frqiJT %-^ ^ Tmr 

wtf-fro 11 

Tmt TO-# TOFr-wp5rT tot ^-Itot to toto m 

^ # TO-TO II 
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[ No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY^ Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Bangabu (HabianI). 


State, Jibd (Tahsil, Jind). 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek Bahman tka ar ek Balimani thi. Baliman ckuii 

One Brahman was and one Brdhmaiil loas. The-Brdhman flour 


maig-kai li-aya-kar“cla. 

hegged-having to-bring-used. 

rajja Bkoj sai. Yu 

King is. This-'person 

ek taka sioue-ka de-sai. Is 

one coin gold-of giving-is. This 

Bahman kaih^n laggya, 

The-Brdhman to-say began, 

Bahmani kaih“n laggi. 


Bahmani 
The-Brdhmani 
s^'lok 
nerse 

rajja-kai 
hing-to 

‘mai 
‘I 

sTok 


nagu'i-mai 


kaih“n laggi, 'is 

to-say began, ‘ this village-in 

kauha-kai BahmanS-nai 

oaused-to-say -having Brdhmans-to 


The-Brdhmanl to-say began, ‘ a-verse 
un Bahmani-nai sTok sikhya-diya 


that Brdhmanl-by 
Bhoj-nai sai 

Blwj-by hundred 

Bahman td 

The-Brdhman indeed 


the-verse was-taught 
ropaya 


rupees 

ap^ne 

his-own 


us-nai 

hi/m-to 

gharS 

to-house 


tan bhi 
thou also 
sTok 
a-verse 

tannai mai 

to-thee I 

ak, ‘ j)aissa 
that, ‘pice 

niam-ke 
reward-of 
challya-aya. 
went-away . 


ja-kai kah-de.’ 
gone-having recite ‘ 

jan“da.’ 
hnowing' 

Pher 
Then 

Rajja 
The-King 

de-diya. 
were-given. 


ni 

am-not 


sikhya-digi.’ 

teach-will.' 


gath-mai.’ 

Ttnot-i/n.' 


Rajja Bhoj ek khurji ropaya-ki bhar-kai sail-mai chall-parya. 

King Bhoj a saddle-bag rupees-of filled-having tour-in started. 

Challya challya ap^ni sasnrar big-giya. Rajja Bhoj-nai 

Q-one gone his-own father-in-law’ s-house he-arrived. King Bhbj-by 

ek Ihawai-ki hat-par dera kar-diya. Lhawai-nai us-ki 

one confectioner-qf shop-on lodging was-made. The-eonfectioner-by him-of 

khattar kar-de war ho-gai. Lhawai r5j-ki roj I’ajja 

entertainment doing delay became. The-confectioner day -of day King 

Bhoj-ki rani-ki mah“l-mai jaya-kar*da. Lhawai raiii khattar 

Bhoj -of Queen-of palace-in to-go-u,sed. The-confectioner the- Queen for 

laddu le-jaya-kar^da. H dan tawal-mai aiih laddu bhul-gaya 

cates to-bring-used. That day hurry-in he the-cates forgot. 

Lhawai jad kamand-par charhan laggya rajja Bhoj-nai 

The-confectioner when the-rope-ladder-on to-climb began King Bhoj -by 
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thappi ak, ‘ tai bM dekb to ke giyan sai.’ 

it-ioas-deterniined that, ‘ thou also see indeed what matter is' 

Eajia-ki chhob“ri kaib^ laggi, ‘laddu li-aya?’ 

The-King-of daughter to-say began, ‘ cates hast-thou-brought ? ’ 
Lhawai kaih'^n laggya, ‘laddu bhul-aya.’ Eajja-ki betti 

The-confeetioner to-say began, * cates {!-') forgot' The-King-of daughter 


le-kai koPra 

Ibawai-nai 

pittan 

mand-gai. 

Eajja 

tahen-having a-whip 

the-confectioner 

to-beat 

became-engaged. 

King 

Bboj-ke palle-mai char 

laddu bandb 

re-the. 

Eajja Bboj-nai 

Mb 

3hdj-of cloth-in four 

cates tied-up 

were. 

King Bhoj-by 

that 

sappha jbarbkbe-mai baga-kai 

mara. 

Eajja-ki 

betti 


handherchief window-in thrown-having was-struch, The-King-of daughter 

kaib^n laggi, ‘ yib laddu karai-lai ae ? ’ Lhawai 

to-say began, ‘ these cates where-from came ? ’ The-confectioner 

kaih^n laggya, ‘laddu Eam-nai die sai.’ Pher wab rajja-ki 

to-say began, ‘ cates God-by given are' Then that King-of 

betti laddu khan laggi, ar kaib'^n laggi, ‘ lhawai, isi 
daughter the-cates to-eat began, and to-say . began, ‘confectioner, such 

laddu mai ap®n§ sas“xe-maa biah le-gai, 

cates I my-own father-in-law' s-house-in {on-)marriage was-taTcen-o/way, 

juhl khae-tbe. Tere ko bateu a rbya-sai ? ’ 

then eaten-were. Thy {-house-in) any wayfarer having-come remaining-is ? ’ 


Lhawai kaib^n 

laggya, 

‘ek 

bateu 

mere 

ghore-ala 

The-confectioner ‘fto-say 

began. 

‘one 

wayfarer 

in-my {-house) 

Im^se-owner 

a rbya-sai.’ 

Wab 

xajja-ki 

betti 

kaib^n laggi. 

• ‘ tannai 

having-come remaining-is. 

’ That 

King-of 

daughter 

to-say began, 

‘ to-thee 

char sai rbpaya 

dlgi. 

us 

bateu-nai 

maPwa-de.’ 


four hundred rupees 

I-will-give. 

, that 

wayfarer 

get-hilled.' 


Lhawai 

utax-kai 

char Jalladda-nai 

bala-kai 


The-confectioner descended-having four executioners called-having 

li-aya ak, ‘bbai, char sai ropaya led. Is bateu-nai 

.brought that, ‘brothers, four hundred rupees tahe. This wayfarer 


smane-mai 

ja-kai 

mar-deo.’ Obar jalladda-nai 

Mb 

Eajja 

Bboj 

forest-in 

gone-having 

slay.' Four executioners-by 

that 

King 

Bhoj 

pakar-bya. 

Eajja 

Bboj kaib“n l^gya, ‘bbai. 

tam 

mera 

ke 

was-seised. 

King 

Bhoj to-say began, ‘ brothers. 

you 

of -me 

what 

karoge ? ’ 

Jalladd 

bolle, ‘bami tannai ji-tai 

marage.’ 

Eajja 

.will-do?' 

Executioners 

said, ‘we thee life-from 

will-hill.’ 

King 

pucbcbban 

laggya, 

‘ ji-tai mare tannai / 

ke 

tbiyawaiga ? ’ 


to-ash began, ‘life-from by-hilling to-thee what will-be-gained ? ' 



BANGARU (HARIANi) 
‘ bhai, cliar 


sai 

hundred, 


Jalladd boUe, 

Executioners said, ‘brother, four 

Raj ja bollya, bhai, tam-nai ropaya 

The-King said, ‘ brothers, you-to rupees 

ji-tai na mar5. Tliare sahVmai 
life-from not kill. * Tour city-in 

Uuht-nai pan sai ropaya le-kai 

Them-by five hundred rupees taken-having 

Rajja Bboj-kai Babman-wala slok 

King Ehoj-to the-Brdhmafs verse 

gStb-mai ’ tha, jo ji bacb-gaya. 

knot-in ’ ivas, therefore life escaped. 


ropaya 

rupees 


pan 
five 
jiSda 
living 

aub rajja 


tbiyawaige.’ 
will-be-gained* 
sai diaga, 

hundred l-ivill-give, 

nabl barSga.’ 
not I-will- enter* 

cbbor-diya. 


that 

satt 

true 


king 

a-giya 

turned-out 


was-released. 

ak, ‘ palssa 
that, ‘ pice 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 


Once upon a time there was a Brabman and bis wife. Tbe Brabman lived by beg- 
ging. He would go out and come borne witb a little flour. One day bis wife said to 
bim, ‘ tbe king of tbis village is Raja Bboj, and be is in tbe babit of making Brabmans 
recite verses before bim and of tben giving them a gold coin.^ You should also go and 
recite a verse before bim. ’ ‘ But, ’ said tbe Brabman, ‘ I don’t know any verse.’ 
‘Never mind,’ replied bis wife. ‘I’ll teach you one.* So she taught bim tbe verse 
beginning ‘pice in your poke.’^ He went to tbe king, and recited bis verse, and his 
Majesty gave bim a reward® of a hundred rupees, and sent bim borne. 

Well, King Bboj put pice in his poke, — ^tbat is to say, be filled a saddle-bag with 
rupees, and started out for a riding-tour. By and bye be came to tbe village where 
bved bis fatber-in-law. (His wife at the time was on a visit to her father.) He put 
up for the night in a confectioner’s shop. While be was hospitably entreating him, tbe 
confectioner forgot tbe time, and finding himself late, hurried off to tbe palace. Every 
day he used to go to tbe palace of King Bboj’s queen, and serve her witb cates. This 
day, in his hurry, be ran off, but forgot to take tbe cates witb bim. As he began to 
■climb the rope ladder into tbe palace. King Bboj made up bis mind to see what was tbe 
matter, and followed bim to its foot. Her Majesty* said to tbe confectioner, ‘ well, have 

1 A talca is' a double pice. Here it means a gold coin the size of a double pice. 

2 This is some well known Sanskrit saw, like the following one of Chanakya, — 

Svadara-dliana-'ratndni mja-vaiymd hdrayet ; 

Anyoibhd tdni gachchhanti fyatctvd Jcdpurmhadhamim* 

' A man should always keep his wife, his money, and his jewels, in his own possession ; otheiwise they go off, and leave 
the poor wretch lamenting. 

This has been crystallised into the Hindi proverb, gath-hd^ jorw satk^hh keep your pice in your poke, and your 
wife in your company. The first half of this is identical with the text. 

The gdtl is the knot in the waistband which serves as a pai-se. The story shows how King Bhoj kept only half the 
advice. He did not keep his wife with him, and hence she tried to get him murdered. He had, however, pice in his poke, 
and these saved his life. 

® iVmm is a corruption of 

^ This young lady who, apparently out of mere Hght-heartedhess, tried to get her husband murdered, is here and elsewhere 
called the f King^s daughter/ The ‘ King’ in this case is, of course, not King Bhoj, but her own father, in whose house she 
'was, staying. ' , 
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you brought the cates ? ’ The poor confectioner had to confess that he had forgotten 
them, and so she picked uj) a whij) and began to lay it on him. Now, it happened that 
King Bhoj had four cates of his own, wrapj>ed up in his cloth, so, when he heard what 
was going on, he threw his kerchief and its contents in through the window. ‘ Where 
did these come from ? ’ said the queen. All the poor confectioner could say was ‘ Giod 
sent them.’ She tasted them, and said, ‘ confectioner, when I was carried off to my 
father-in-law’s house after being married, I was there given cates with just the same 
smack. Have you any traveller staying in your house ? ’ ‘ Tes, there is one,’ said the 

confectioner, — ‘ a man who came on horse-back.’ ‘ Then,’ replied she, ‘ take these four 
hundred rupees, and go and get that traveller murdered.’ 

So the confectioner chmbed down the ladder, and sent for four executioners. 

‘ Brothers,’ said he, ‘ here are four hundred rupees. Take this traveller off into the 
forest and kill ’him.’ So they caught hold of King Bhoj, and carried him off. 

‘ Brothers,’ said he, ‘ what are you going to do to me ? ’ ‘ We’re going to kill you dead,’ 

said they. ‘ And how much are you to get for the job ? ’ asked the king. ‘ We’re to 
get four hundred rupees,’ answered they. ‘ Well, brothers,’ said the king, ‘ I’ll give you 
five hundred rupees not to kill me dead, and I’ll promise not to enter your city again so 
long as I live.’ So he gave them five hundred rupees, and they let him go. 

Thus, you see, the Brahman’s verse turned out true. King Bhoj had pice in his' 
poke, and that is how he saved his life. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA. 

The first specimen which I give of this dialect comes from the district of Muttra, the 
head-quarters of Braj Bhakha. The language is that illustrated hj the grammatical 
sketch giyen in the introduction. 

[No. I.] 

INDO“ARYAN FAMILY* Central Group. 

WESTER!^'' HIE'Dl. 

Braj Bhakha. (District, Muttra.) 

51%-t ft t I ^ 

^ WW f I TJ5T ^ I ^ ^ 

ff 5if tni t2T-% 

WT ^ 

^ ^ ^ #?T5r-H 

* C\ 'O 

^ 'HT WTCr ^{JXi 1 CT^ ^IX 1% 

^ wrm ^ ^ ^ qur 

1%^-% ^ 5fn^ T# f% %?T 1 ^ 

^ I ^ wm-^ ^ I ^ ^ 

’ft t% %’Fr ^ift ftT ftf-% 

ftft ftr fqWTT-ftft I ^T-% f% mm 

ft?: ?x?r^-R-ft ^ -qiir f^-% m Qft rft f% t^T 

♦ 

1 ^Txr-% ft% ft% ftr 

xTiTift ftr m-% 'fFi^-ir ftrft ft^ xiTTfsr-if xf^m xj^frift ftr 

’fiT WTO ftr i ^ #a ?TT"^-ft ft fwft-% ftr 

ftn: ^-ft ft ^ xrrft-% i ftr I wft wr n 

*v 

ftx ^T-ft ^ ftw %crft ft I m ^TWT-w fIN wrft 

♦ 

ftr 5TTO%-ft ift i m ftw^ ^wrft ftr 
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I at ^T-% ^ ^ A?tT ^rr^-% ^ 

^ ^fm-% ^ ^tsnr ^-% ?it ^ ftr wro i 

jflfR St I ^-% ^[T^r 

sisn^ ^ WT-% TO'-t ’Sfft ff f^-% ^ ^-ff 

^ ’^nsJTT-ft ^rST smt | tit iftr? Tjsit 

^mt ftr t-^ ^ ^ ^tT »t- t siw-^ ^iT^ I gra 
5? itTT TIl^ gtT-% f%SI^ IJSt Tffr-^f^-Tf ffSriT cR 
m-% ^ ^ sfhf> I ci^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Tt^ ^ 

^-% TIT^S3#|' ^ 

^ St# fiST ^-% ^ SI^ tn^-% II 
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[NO. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Bbaj Bhakha. (DismicT, Muttea.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek jane-ke d5 chkora ke. ITn-me-te lok^re-ne kaM 

A man-of two sons were. Them-m-from the-yoimger-hy it-was-sakl 

moe 
to-me 

Kvx 
And 


ki, ‘ kaka, mere bat-kau dban 

that, ‘father, my share-of fortune 

mill ad bati-kari diyau. 

to-them heing-dwided-having loas-given. 


de.’ 

give' 

there 

afew 


beta-Ee 
son-by 
chalyaUj 
it-was-gone, 
jab sigh’au 
iohen 


sig®‘rau dhan 
all fortune 


anr 
and 
dhaa 


wa 

that 


ik-thaurau kari-kai 

one-place made-having 
3 age ap^nau dhan 

in-place his-own substance 
kharch kar-ohukyati, 


all fortune expenditure loas-completed, 
paryau. aur wah kabgal hoB. lagau. 


began. 


atir 


Tab wa-ne dban 
Then Jiim-by fortune 

dina j)acbhe l6h“re 
days after the-younger 
diir desan-ku 

a-distant country-to 

uray-diyau. Am* 

icas-squandered. And 
wa des-mS baraii 

that country-in a-great 
To ek bare ad*mi- 
Then a great man- 

wa-ne "wae suar 


and him-by as-for-him swine 


ai 


nn 


akal ^ _ 

fa/mine fell and he poor to-be 
ke jai lagan, 

of {house-in) having-gone he-attached-himself , 

ebaraibe-ku ap^ne khetan-mi patbaiyan. 

feeding-for his-oion fields-in it-ioas-sent. 

cbbil^ka-te jinhai suar kbat-bai ap“n.au-bu. 

hushs-icith which swine eating-are his-own-also belly he-may-fill, and to-him 

wae cbet ayau ki, 'mere bap-ke 

fo-him sense came that, ‘ my father-of 

aur ban bbokban maratu-bau. Ap“ne 

and I by-hunger dying-am. My-own 

kabSgau ki, "kaka, mai-ne terau 


Wa-ke mau-me 
Sim-of mind-in it-came those 

pet bbarai, aur wae 


koi uac det-bau. 
anybody not gi/oing-was. 
balai majurau-ki r5ti 
many labourers-of bread 
kaka-ke dbdre jaugau 
father-of near I-will-go 


Tab 
Then 

cbalat-bai 
going-is 
aur wa-se 


and him-to I-will-say that, “father, me-by of-thee 


J ■ 

adir 

Bbag^wan-kau 

barau pap 

kiyau-bai, 

aur ab 

aisaii nae 

rabvau 

'm 

and 

God-of 

great sin 

made-is. 

and miD sueli fwi 

I-remained 

ki 

terau bbta 

bajau. 

Moe 

ap^ne 

majuran-ki 

nal rakb.”’ 

that 

thy son 

I-may-be-called. Me 

thy-oion 

lahourers-of 

like keep .'’ ' 

2 N 
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Aur uthyau anr ap^'ne bap-ke dbore cbalyau. Wah abbai durai 
And he-arose and Us-oion father-qf near started. He as-yet far-off-even 
hail ki wa-ke bap-ku wae dekhat kbem tars ayau, aur daur-kai 

was that Mm-of fatlier-to him seeing p'esently pity came, and run-having 


wae cMpHai linau, aur balai piar kinau. Beta-ne 

as-for-him having-embraced it-was-taken, and much affection was-made. The-son-by 


wa-se kabi 

him-to it-icas-said 

pap kiyau-bai 

sin donc'is 

% 

bajau.’ 

I-may-be-called.' 
cbokbe latta 


ki, ‘kaka, mai-ne terau aur 

that, father, me-by of -thee and 

aur ab aisau nae rabyau 

and noio such not I-remained 

Bap-ne ap“ne naukb’an-te 

The-father-by his-oxon servants-to 

lao aur yae pab“raau, aur 


BbagVan-kau barau 
God-of great 

ki terau beta 

that thy son 


kabi, ‘ cbokbe 
it-icas-said, ‘ good 

ya-ke batban-mi 

good garments bring and this-one cause-to-ioear, and this-one-of , hands-on 

ham-kbaai aur magan 
we-may-eat and rejoiced 


agutbi 


a-mng 


aur paman-me 
and feet-on 


pan^ba 

shoes 


pab®raau, 

cause-to-wear, 


aur 

and 


rabai. , Yab merau cbboi'a mar gayau-bau, so ab jiau-bai; aur 

may-remain. This my son dead gone-was, he now alive-is ; and 

kboi-gayau-bau, so ab payau-bai.’ Aur wai kbusi karan lage. 

lost-gone-was, he now found-isd And they merriment to-mahe began. 


xiur wa-kau barau chbora kbet-pai bau. Jab bakbar-ke dbing 

And him-of elder son field-on teas. When house-of near 


ayau wa-ne gaibe aur nacb^be-ki abat suni. Tab wa-ne 

he-came him-by singing and danemg-qf sound was-heard. Then him-by 

iiauk®re bulayau, aur wa-se puebbi, ‘ yeb kaba bwai-rabyau- 

a-servant was-called, and him-from it-was-enguired, ‘ this what occurring- 


bai ? ’ 

To wa-ne 

kabi 

ki. 

‘ terau 

bbaiva 

C/ 

ayau-bai, aur tere 

is ? ' Then him-by 

it-was-said 

that. 

‘thy 

h' other 

come-is, and thy 

kaka-ne 

bari jonar 

kari-bai ; 

ya 

kaje ki 

wae 

acbcbhau-bbalau 

father-by 

great feast 

made-is ; 

this 

for that 

as-for-him saf e-and-sound 


dekbyau-bai.’ "Wa-ne , ris-ke-mare bbitar janau na biebarau. Tab 

^ it-seen-is.’ Sim-by anjer-of-from inside to-go not if-was-thought. Then 

wa-ke bap-ne wae manayau, aur wa-ne bap-se kabi, 

him-of faiher-hy as-for-him it-was-appeased, and him-by father-to it-was-said. 


‘ban 

itek 

dina-se 

teri tahal 

karatu-bau, 

aur kab-bu 

‘ J 

so-many 

days-from 

thy service 

doing-am. 

and ever-even 

teri 

agya-te 

babar nae 

cbalyau ; 

par 

tai-ne 

kab-bd moe 

thy 

orders-from 

outside not 

1-went ; 

but 

thee-by 

ever-even to-me 

ek 

unna-bn 

nae diyau 

ki/ 

rv ~ 

mai-u 

ap®ne 

dostdaran-mi 

a 

kid-even 

not was-given 

that 

I-too 

my -own 

friends-among 
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khus-labdi kartau. 

clhan 
fortune 


sig^rau 

all 


Jab terau yak 

When thy this 

rSri-m.Sr^ni-me bigar-diyau tab 

harlots-etc. -among was-icasted then 


bari jonar 

great feast 
sada mere 

alicays me-of 
hai ; par toe kbiisi 
is; hut to-thee merriment 

maryau bbayau, pbir 


kini.’ Tab 

was-done.’ Then 

dliiiig rabyau-bai, 
near having-dioelt-art, 
kar^ni 
to-mahe 
hai ; 


wa-ne 

him-hy 

aim 


kabi, 

it-was- 

jo 

ichat 


3iau 


dead became, again alive is; 


and 
ucbit bai 
proper isas 
aur kboyau 
and lost 


cbbora ay an ja-ne 

son came ivhoM-hy 

tai-ne wa-ke ’ kaje 

thee-hy him-of for 

' betas tn to 

‘ son, thou verily 

meraii bai so teran 

mine is that thine 

ki teran bbaiya 

because thy brother 


bbayan, 

became. 


payan bai.’ 
found is I 


« 
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OLD BRAJ BHAKHA. 

I now pxocGed to give specimens of old literary Braj Bhakha. To those able to read 
them transliteration and interlinear translation will be unnecessary. I therefore, in 
each case, give only the text in the vernacular character, and a literal translation. 
A short extract from the Sur Sagar is here given in order to illustrate the Braj Bhakha 
of the sixteenth century. 

[No. 2.J 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

■WESTERN HINDI. 


Beaj Bhakha (SCh Das). 

m ^ i 

^ wim II 

m f%f^ fHf% ii 

^ II 

II 

m erf IT WTT I 

^ XTTTr II 

It ^ trm I 

♦ 

^wz -m ii 

TTf ^WZ ^TfT-t I 

WRZ f%rr% ^-’ETT-t II 
Trff TTT TIFTT I 

translation. 

[Krislina lias persuaded tlie cowherds of Gskula to abandon the worship of Indra, and instead to offer 
homage to Monnt Govardhana. The verses describe how they' bring offerings of food to the mountain.] 

In every house in Braj are they preparing food, and joyful music is being played 
in the doorway of each. The inhabitants of Gokul and Braj all yoked their carts and 
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carried off the offerings to the God. Salted tyre did they prepare and sweetmeats of 
honey. How am I to teU aU the exceeding quantity of it. Cates did they despatch 
from every house, as they issued from the village and came to the cultivated land 
around it. There did the inhabitants form a wondrous collection, broad as the shore* 
less ocean. No one had to go on foot for they travelled in the carts which carried 
the provisions. From Prince Nand s^ house alone went forth a thousand carts, so 
how many others were there of the other houses ? Says Sur-das, the Lord is’ an 
Ocean of Majesty, and he became manifest in Gokul as the youthful Hari. 


^ Kamd was tlie leader of tlie cowherds, and the foster-father of Krishna, who was an incarnation of Tishnn (Hari). The 
tradition that these cowherds travelled en masse in carts is very old, and is not without historical importacce. This mode of 
conveyance, used by a whole tribe, is elsewhere nnknown in Northern India. The legend has been used to support the theory 
that these cowherd worshippers of the infant Krishna were members of a pastoral tribe that had migrated from Central Asia, 
bringing with them reminiscences of the Gospels of the Infancy. See Mr. J. Kennedy in J. E. A. S., 1907, pp. 951 ff. 
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I next giye a few of the easier verses of the Sat-sai of Bihari, as examples of the 
Braj Bhahha of the seventeenth century. 

[ No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI, 

Braj BhakhI. (Extracts rrom the Sat-saL)' 

(Bihan-m, c. i650.) 

I 

WT I 

^ v^:^m wf i 

^ II ^ III 

c!^ m I 

TO (I ^ H 

TRANSLATION. 

1. The Spking. 

In every quarter appears the array of gardens and of groves in blossom. (Eacfe 
flower is a Cupid’s shaft) and it is as though the King of Seasons had built a cage of 
these arrows (in which to imprison) fair ones distraught by love. 

2. The Hot Season. 

This is not a mighty conflagration. ’Tis the fierce hot winds blowing on every 
side. The summer is, as it were, heaving hot sighs for the departed spring. 

3. The Breeze. 

From the (sandal-scented) south country, there comes a wanderer,— the breeze. He 
lingers beneath each tree. The sweat (upon his brow) is the nectar which (he has- 
gathered from) the flowers on his way. 


Finally, I give an extract from the Baj-niti, to illustrate the Braj Bhakha of the- 
early part of the 19th century. 
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[ No. 4.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

WESTERN HINDI. 


(Bkaj Bhakha.) (Extract teom the Raj-niti.) 

(Lallu-jl Lah 1843.) 

W 1 HT-I f^-% ^ 'TO 
f%TO 1 TO-ft TO WJJl I 

# ^ 1 ^ w fr?r I 

^ITcTOT ^TRT I ^1#-% f%— 

^TOcT-^ Zm SrT ;i[% i 

TO #rT ^ H 

?TT ^Rfro tot to# i 

TTf! ^Ttcl ^fcf ^cT TO ! f^TO-^ TOT 

TOTf^-# # 1# I ^ 

^ ^ 1 ^ % I t ^rrff 

^rog II 


TRANSLATION. 

On the bank of the river Godavari was a silk-cotton tree, on wbicb birds of every 
■quarter used to roost. One day, very early in tbe morning, a crow named Lagbu- 
■patanaka, awoke and saw a hunter approaching from a distance, like tbe God of Death 
himself. He screamed out and began to remark (what an unlucky omen it was that) 
the first thing he should see on the dawn of that day was an unscrupulous villainous 
•countenance. ‘ Who knows,’ thought he, ‘ what is going to happen next.’ Having 
thus considered, the crow Laghupatanaka flew away. Eor it is said, — 

^ A wise man remains not in tlie place of calamity ; 

‘ But a fool stays there, and sups fear and sorrow/ 

In the meantime the hunter scattered grains of husked rice at the foot of the tree 
and over them spread his net. There came flying Ohitragriva (the king of the pigeons) 
with his family. One of them said, ' I should like to have a peck at that husked rice.’ 
But Ohitragriva said, 'huRo, how does husked rice come into this forest ? This is 
®)m.e thing quite out of the way. I therefore don’t like the look of it.’ 
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BRAJ BHSKHA OF ALIGARH. 

To the north-east of Muttra Hes the district of Aligarh. Here the language is Braj 
Bhakha, but it has some prominent local peculiarities, or, at least, has peculiarities which 
do not occur in the specimens received from Muttra. 

I give two specimens of the Braj Bhakha of Aligarh, a version of - the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and a Polksong. The following points may be noted : — 

Pronunciation— There is a tendency of the letter r to disappear when it precedes 
a consonant, which is doubled in compensation. Thus, tictiU^ctTin'U.-su, for nctuJcctf'cinu-su, 
from the servants. This is very common in the Bhadauri form of Bundeli. The letter 
to when preceded by a long vowel often becomes m. Thus, mandman, for mandtoan, to 
celebrate; daman, fifty -two; romaii, she (was) weeping. Ky is sometimes softened to 
ch, as in chd for kt/d, why. /before d sometimes becomes d, as in bhed-dayau for bhej- 
dayau, he sent. A final aspirate surd consonant is disaspirated, as in hdt for hath, a 
hand. In the word kulaph for qufl, a holt, consonants have been transposed. 

Declension. — A final short u is added to weak nouns even more commonly than 
in standard Braj Bhakha. The u is retained in all cases and both numbers. Thus, 
bdp or bdpii, a father ; bdpu-s^, (he said) to the father ; khetanu-md, in the fields ; 
majuranu-kau, of the servants; In one instance we find the word rdjai used as the 
accusative-dative of rdjd, a king. 

The postpositions are as in standard Braj Bhakhfe, hut we have also nu (as well as 
ne) for the agent, as in tim~nm maJfmdm karl-e, you have given a feast, and kd (as well 
as k$) for the accUsative-dative, as in ekjane-ke, to a certain man. 

In the Pronouns, the accusative-dative of mm is moy or mbe, as in the standard, 
and md-u-e is ‘ me also.’ The pronoun of the third person is very peculiar. It is gu or 
gwa with an accusative-dative gioai, and an oblique form gwd. The plural is gice, 
oblique guni. With it is connected gwa (often written mod, ^t), there = waha. 

‘ This ’ is Ji ; accusative-dative /dy ; oblique, jd. 

The present of the Verb Substantive is— 

Sing. . ’ ' Plur. 

1 £ 5 :^ 

. V; e 

2. ^ au 

3. e f 

No doubt e is often pronounced ai, and d, m. The Past Tense masculine is b (or au), 
plm’al e. In other words, in Aligai’h the initial h of standard Braj Bhakha is dropped. 

When the verb substantive is used as an auxiliary with a present joarticiple, the two 
are sometimes joined so as to form one word. Thus, maT'^tu for maTat-^, I am dying. 
jffatM-e is used to mean, he is. The conjunctive participle which is in standard 
Braj Bhakha, becomes hai in Aligarh. Thus, hai-gayau, for hioai-gayau, he became. 

In an verbs the sign of the conjunctive participle is he, not hai. 

Braj Bhakha is reported to be spoken in Aligarh by 992,200 people. 
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C No. 5.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group.. 

WE8TEEN HINDI. 

Bbaj Bhakha. (Disteiot, Aii&aeh.) 

Specimen I. 

I Tj I WTXT-^ ITO 

^ ^ I cTW ^ life ^ \ 

crw 

^ I m Hf ^^^ wpi m. Ih-W ^ wsj% 

I ^ %-^rft I m J^T 

H¥TT-^ I ^T-% I 

^ WTcT-^ ^ cISSTTT I W 

^TT ^ I ft^ cT^ ^ Wfcl-t ^Twrg- 

O Q\o C^V& yy ^ yl> *»NS' ^ •No *N "N. 

^ g^cnr qr ^ ^ ^t-h mq-qi 

^ wmm ^T-cr f% ht?r ’?rr^ mir ’^rttt 

mg ^f#-q[ ^ ^ W f<T¥T^ 5TT W t t% 

Tfci-il §% ^-w-xi Ttfw-# I ^ ^rrft I 

qfr cT ^-^-€ ^T-^ m'wm-\ cif 

t?; ^-qrt H’wqfT# I ^ w^-% 

^ f% q; ^ W-^ ^TTPr-# ^JTfX ^ f^lTT ^WcT ^\^ qf^ ^ 
^ W f?r¥TTt t^T qrfTiS ^tt w i ttIt 

^ OVs; 

q»f|- fm ^ ^ ^ wn^ ^ irrq 

qro^ wit qw^ i ^ q^ i qn%- 

^ f^ ^ ^ %5T TtR fqift ^-q^ I q^-% 

qrq-q^ I fqift % ^ qrir II 

^ ^T-qfi' q^ ^ #cr-W ^ \ wmi ^T-ii ^ ^ 

♦ ■ . « 

qxi:^ I qf ^ftqrq #5 q# f% qf qq %-Tit- 

q[ I iqT-% iqi-^ qrft f% ^ ^ ^q-q^-q ^ ^ qTq-% iqi-^ TTfqpfr 

N 
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I ^ ^ I ?rw u ^ ^ 

^ i^T-^ ^ ^f%T ^ ^T-^ Tr q(^ I 

•n • SSii* ^ ^ 

m ^ f% ff TOg-W froft ^-t^- 

^ ^ if W f?ffTft wrfiT ^ I gpT-% ^ 

if ^ f% ^fT^ 1 ^fr #if ^ f^T^ 

%T ^rr^ grr-^ froft ^ Tt%g-^ ^ ’iiTsr ^rfl' 

^-Ti I ^f%wzT ¥t^ g;^-t^^-xii 

^ l^-TJ # ^4 H I fw lTr-€ ^rf%^-t ¥?T ?RT^ 

^ ft^ I fw fijift I ^ 

wg-T^-4r Mk a 



TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek jane-ki dwai beta e. TJn-mi-tl obbote-iie bap-sH 

A man-to two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger-hy the-father^to 
kahyau ki, ‘ e bap, merau 30 batu botu-e so mdy 

it-was-said that, ‘ O father, my what share becoming -is that to-me 

dai-deu/ Tab gwa-ne main nahai bati dayau. Tab 

gwe' Then him-by the-property to-them dividing was-given. Then 

cbbotau beta sabn ik-tbaurau kari-ki par-des-kS 

the-younger son all in^one-place made-having a-foreign-country-to 
cbalyan-gayau, auru gwt ap^nau sabn main gnl-cbbarrann-mi nrayan. 

went-ojway, and there his-own all property debauohery-in was-wasted. 

Jab sabn nray kbay cbnkyan gwa des-mf baran akaln paryan. 

When all wasting eating was-finished that country-in a-great famine fell. 

Pbiri gn baran kabgaln bai-gayan. Tab gwa des-ke ek 

Again he very poot' became. Then that country-of a 

bbagiman-ke sabaxe-sH lagyan. Gwa-ne gwa.-kn 

rich-man-of suppot't-by having-gone he-attached-himself Sim-by him-as-for 

ap®ne kbetann-ml suar cbngaibe bbed-dayan. Snar 30 kbat-l 

his-own fields-in swine for-feeding it-was-sent. Swine what eatmg-are 

gwa-ki cbbScbbi-sS petn bbaribe-kS tayyar ban. Gway koi 

that-of the-husk-with the-belly filling -for ready he-was. To-him am/ one 

kacbbn na o detn. Jab gway bosn ayan, tab gwa-ne 

anything not was givi/ng. When to-him sense came, then him-by 

kahi, ‘ mere bapn-ke bahnt-se majurann-kb mnk'terl rotf I, 
it-was-said, ‘ my father-to many-very servants-to abundant loaves are, 

anm mai bbukhann mar“tn. ’Mai ya-te ntbi-ke ap^ne 

and I by-hunger dying-am. I here-from arisen-having my-own 

bap-ke j’anri jaSgan, anrn gwa-te kabBgan ki, “mai-ne Bbag^man-ke 

father-of near will-go, and him-to 1-will-say that, “ me-by God-of 

sam“ne anrn tibS-re agar papn karyan-e, anrn ab mai tibaran beta 

b efore and of -you in-front sin done-is, and now I your 
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kabaibe layak 

ua 

f\j 

u. 

Jaise auru 

majur 

rabat-e. 

taise 

for-being-called worthy 

not 

am. 

As other 

servants 

living-are. 

so 

mo-u-e rakbi-lai.” ’ 

Gwa-te 

cbali-ki 

ap“ne 

bap-ke 

jaurl 

me-also heep^' ’ 

There-from 

gone-having 

his-own 

father-of 

near 


ayau. 

he-cmie. 

paryau. 

.he-fell. 

beta-M 

the-son-of 

kaM 

it-was-said 

dekhat 

m-the-sigJit 

layak na 


Pari bakiit duri-te-i gwa-ke 

But great distance-from-even Us 

Anru tab bap-kS tarsu ay-gayau. 

And then the-father-to compassion arrived, 

jet bbari-lai, auru puch“karyau. Atuu 
arm was-filled, and he-was-hissed. And 

ki, ‘ e bap, mai-ne Bh.ag“raaH-ke 

that, ‘ 0 father, me-by Qod-of 


bap-ku lakhay 

father-to being-visible 

, auru dauryau, auru 

and he-ran, and 

beta-ne bap-sU 

the-son-by the-father-to 

agar auru tibare 

before and of-you 


papu 

sin 


13 / 


karyau, auru 
was-done, and 

Pari bap-ne 


ab mai tibarau beta kabaibe 

now I your son for-being-called 

ap“ne naukaunu-Sb kabi ki, 


■woi'thy not 

am' 

But the-father-by 

his-own ' servants-to it-was-said 

that, 

‘ acbcbbe i 

acbcbbe 

6rb®na 

laau. 

auru 

jay palPraau, auru 

cbbap 

‘ good 

good 

clothing 

bring. 

and 

to-this-one put-on, and 

a-ring 

ja-ke 

bat-mi 

pab^raau, 

auru 

pan'^bi payanu-me pab“raau. Cbalau, 

ihis-one-of 

hand-on 

put-on. 

and 

shoes feet-on put-on. 

Gome, 

kb%, 

auru 

chain 

karai. 


Kabe-te ki 

ji 

let-us-eat. 

and rejoicing let-m-mahe. 

What-from (i.e. because) that 

this 

merau beta 

mari-gayau-6, 

auru 

pbiri 

ji-paryau ; kboy-gayau-o. 

auru 

my son 

having-died-gone-is. 

and 

again 

came-to-life ; lost-gone-was. 

and 

pay-gayau.’ 

Auru 

pbiri we 

kbusi 

mauaman lage. 



found-went.^ And again they happiness to-cel$brate began. 


Gwa 

kban gwa-kau 

barau 

beta 

kbet-me 

6. J ab gu 

{At-) that 

time 

him-of 

the-big 

son the-f eld-in 

was. When he 

gbar-ke jaure ayau, 

tau 

gwa-ue 

gaibau 

nacbibau 

sunyau. Auru 

the-house-of near came, 

then 

him-by 

singing 

dancing 

was-heard. And 

•eku naukaru 

bulayau 

auru 

puchbi 

ki. 

c 

ya 

ka bai-rahyau-e ? ’ 

a servant 

was-called 

and 

it-was-ashed that. 

" here lohat happening-is ? * 


Gwa-ne gwa-su 
JBLim-by him-to 

bap-ue gwa-ki 
father-by 

ay-gayau-e.’ 
arrived-is.^ 

Ja-tl 

This-from 


kabi ki, ‘ terau bbaiya 

it-was-said that, ‘ thy brother 
mab^aui kari-e ; kabe-1® ki 


ay-gayau-e, auru tere 
arrived-is, and thy 

gu bbalau cbangau 


him-of 

feast made-is ; 

because that 

he well healthy 

’ Tab 

gu barau 

ris 

bbayau, auru 

bbitar ua dhasyau. 

Then 

he very 

angry 

became, and 

loithin not he-entered. 

gwa-kau 

bapu 

babir 

nikasi 

ayau, auru gwa-kfi 

him-of 

the-f ather 

outside havmg-emerged came, and him-to 
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manayau. Tab gwa-ne ap^ne bap-ku iwabu dayau ki, 

it-was-remomfrated. Then him-hy Ms-own father-to answer was-gwen that, 

‘ mai it*ne barsanu-tl tibari tabal kar-rahyaii-B, auru aa mai 

‘ J so-many years-from your service doing-been-am, and not I 

tibari bat-ti kab-bB babir bbayau. Tau-u tum-He kab-bS 

your word-from ever outside became. Nevertheless you-by ever 
moy eku bakariya-kau bacbcha-u na dayau . ki . yaranu-mi 

to-me a ^ she-goat-qf young-one-even not was-given that friends-among 

labari uraw^tau. Pari jaisi ji tiharau beta ayau, 

pleasure {I-)might-have-aroused. But as-soon-as this your son came, 
ja-ne tibari sab jama pSji raudinu-ke sang uray kbay 

whom-by your all collection property harlots-of with wasting eating 

dari, gwa-ki tum-nu mab^mani kari-e.’ Gwa-ne gwa-sS 

was-throion-away, him-of you-by a-feast made-is^ Sim-by him-to 

kabi ki, ‘beta, bames tu mere-i jauri rabatu-e. Jo 

it-was-said that, ‘ son, always thou me-of-even near living-art. What 

kacbbu mo-pe batu-e, s5 terau-i e. Ji bam-k§ cbabiyati-i, 

anything me-on being-is, that thi/ne-even is. This us-to is-proper-verily, 

ki bam kbusi manawHe auru kbus bote. 

that we rejoicing should-have-celebrated and rejoiced should-have-been. 
Kabe-ti ki ji terau bbaiya mari-gayau-5, pbiri ji-paryau ; 

Because that this thy brother dead-having-gone-is, again came-to-life ; 

;auru jatu-rabyau-o, pbiri ay-gayau.* 
and lost-was, again a/rrived.^ 

# ■ 
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The next specimen from Aligarh is a popular song in four verses. It tells the story 
of the departure of Nala and his Queen, Damayanti, from his home and kingdom. Nala 
harj been ruined by gambling and lost all that he possessed. The whole tale is one of 
the most famous in Indian literature. 

[ No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

Beaj Bhakha. (Disteict, Aiigaeh.). 

Specimen II. 

#if wre ^ gfi' ^ ^ I i 

%-7r| I ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^NWirl WOTT #11 I m TT# TT^rr m 

ftnJK XTRf^-l II I w 

^ #1 ^T^f%5trr sgpft I mwfsf w 

>»fTR I f iTcft iirrft I ^ 

TO wt I I ^ 

RTTO" I 3TOT-g^ TOT^ I 

tRTH 51^-% m II ^ II 

Tpft TOT t%^lT |. ^ 

m TO-% 5TO ITO I ^ wri I 

I ^ TOT %- 

I ^ ^ frofi' I #■-%" 1%% 

TOT5T-TO-^ til 1 ^TT^ tn# I 

A ^ t^^Ti I TOi-^ ^ I it% ^ 

^ ^TOT-% ^rrr% i # to 

^ fm ^ II ^ II 

Tnfr-^ ^ TOT-^ #1 TO RTO-^ TOR# I ifR tot 
Tift TOT I ^ ^ TO^T^ # R TOTR-^ ^ 'TO I 
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^ ^ ^ ^ f^5|T% ^ 

^ '^fft I ^ TmT TO if 1 TO I 

#ir f^iT^ TOT ^rit f^fw TO^r i €r ^ #0 

TOT-^ ^ ^ ^TO-% n 8 u 
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[ No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTEEN:^ HINDI. 


Central Group. 


Bbaj Bhakha. 


District, Aligarh.. 


Specimen II. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Sone rupe-ke mahal bane Eaja Nal-ke, 

Gold silver-of palaces were-made hing Nal-oft 

bai-gaye. Anxa-janra khas ann mutbi-bbari 

became. There{-and)-here pits {of-) grain a-handfnl 

bai-gaye kanla mati rakb. SoDe-ki sSkar 


they-became charcoal earth ashes. 

Gwa-u-ti bai-gayan lobn. 

That-too-from became iron. 

‘ Bakma, cbborau nagar-kau 
» Beloved , give-up city-of 
sidbarai pamari-pai. 
go fhe-gate-fflt. 


gwai-u 
Oold-of chain thai-too 
Eani tan Eajai 

Bam then Bdjd-to 

mobu.’ Ab Eani 
affection.’’ Now queen 


ja-ke snn-pitari-ke 
which-qf brass-of 
na rabyau, Nal-ke 
not remained, Nal-of 
sun-pitari-ki bai-gai. 
brass-of became. 

samajhawaij 
mahes-to-under stand, 
Eaja don pantb 
hing both way 


II 


Bbari cbaumase sbi 

The-entire four-months (i.e. rainy season) slept 

cbinta byapi gail-ki, Abbukban laye-samhari 

anxiety pervaded road-of. 


jay 

all-whom 


milati Dumeti, Eani 

embracing Bamayantl queen 

sambare. Kacb mabal, 
were-arranged. Crystal palace, 


Ornaments she-arranged. 
rbmati cbbati pbari. 
weeping bosom rending, 

kotbar, kulapb 
store-house, bolts 


Dnmeti, 

Bamayantl, 

Kbamm-kba mm-sS 
JPillar-after-pillar-with 
Nal Eaja-ne ban 

Nal Bdjd-by arrows 

Nal-ne jari-daye tare. 

Nal-by were-fastened lochs. 


Kari 

Was-made 

kotbann-pai 

shoulders-at 

line 

were-tahen 


kille-sn 
the-fort-to 
lal kaman. 
red bow. 
pbit-ml. 
waistband-in. 


par^nam. 

salutations. 


Jwala-mukhi layau 
jwdldmuhhl was-tahen 
Gota phSse Nal-ne sab. 

Counters dice Nal-by all 


Nal-ne kbarau 
Nal-by sword 

dbari 

having-been-plaeed 
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Bani Eaja 

III 

nikari pbairi 

dar“baje-pai 

aye. 

Kari 

Hdnl Fdjd 

having -come- out again 

the- door way -at 

came. 

Doing 

adhini. 

dai parikamma 

jab. 

kille-ku 

Nal-ne 

jwab 

supplication, loas-given perambulation 

xohen. 

fort-to 

Nal-by 

answers- 

sunaye. 

‘ Merau amaru 

rabau 

kbai 

kotu. 

Merau 

were-caused-to-be-heard. ‘ My everlasting 

remain 

moat 1 

{and-) fort. 

My 

terau bicbburyau 

hai, Kille Bada, 

jotu. 

Merau 

, terau bichburanu, 

thy separated 

T'ort Brother^ company. 

My 

thy separation, 


suni, Kille Bliaiya, hai-cliukyau. Ab merl. teri Hari-ne bigari 

hear. Fort Frother, is-completed. Now mine thine God-hy has-heen-undone- 
aju. To-mS, Kille, baitbi-kl bbSjyau baman garb-kau mai-ne 

today. Thee-in, Fort, having-sat was-enjoyed fifty-two forts-of me-by 

raju. Aju upiyau, KiUe, daiio to-ti pani. Jiugau 

hingdom. Today rose, Fort, grain thee-from icater. {If-)I-shall-Uve- 

tau pbairi milngau ; nal ay-gai meri kal-ki bani. Suni, 
then again I-shall-meet ; otherwise . came my death-of words. Hear, 


Kille, mere bir, Nal Kaja”ke kar'^ne tu mat! hujau dal-glr.*' 

Fort, my brother, Nal Hdjd-of reason-hy thou do-not become sad.’ 

So bharak-bbarak Nal tsii darai roy kille-sS y§ kabai. 

Tims, in-agitation Nal tears sheds crying fort-to thus says. 


IV 


Kani-u rowai, Kaja-u rowai, Ja-kau garbu patb“ra-kau gab®bbaryau,- 

Bdnl-too iveeps, Fdjd-too weeps, whose fort stone-of melted. 

‘Suni, Eaja, meri bat. Ja din tai-ne bn banVayan, tai-ne 

‘ Hear, Hdjd, my word. What day thee-by I was-caused-to-be-built, thee-by’ 

cbS na banay-daye mere dou hat. Ja din, Eaja, kangar 

why not were-made my tico hands. What day. King, masons 

bukwaye, auru ucbe niche tai-ne burj chinaye ; kbodi 

were-summoned, and high low thee-by toivers wer e-car ved-out ; having-dug- 

nib meri dbari-dai auri ; jab, Eaja, tai-ne . pay na 

foundations my were-placed deepi then, King, thee-by feet not 
ban®waye, detau pay banay. Sang 

were-caused-to-be-made, (fhou-'Jshouldst-have-ginen f^&l having-made. With 
tibare obalHau, ‘ Eaja, adbi bipita letau 

of -thee {I-)would-have-icalked, King, half the-misfortune {l-)wouU-have-takew 


batay. So kaisi karu, 

having-shared. So how am-I-to-do.. 

Basuk-ne gabi-layau.’ 

Bdsuk-by is- firmly -held’ 

von. IX, PART I. 


bira Naifbar-warA merau dbaru 
Jewel NaFbar-of, my body 

2 p 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

1. The gold and silver palaces of King Nala all were turned to brass. There were 
store-houses (pits) on this side and that, but not a handful of grain was left. All his 
substance was reduced to charcoal, earth, and ashes. His chains of gold, they too 
changed into brass, and brass itself to iron. The Queen thus counsels the King • 
‘ Torsahe, my lord, thy attachment to the city.’ Bound for the journey both the King 
and Queen stand at the threshold. 

2. Queen Damayanti who had slept at ease throughout the four months of the 
rainy season, is now weighed down with anxiety thinking of the journey. She counts 
her jewels. She gives the parting embrace to each pillar of her home, she weeps as if 
her very heart would break. King Nala arranges his arrows. He closes his crystal 
palaces, does King Nala, and locks the store-houses. Saluting the fort King Nala takes 
up his scimitar Jwala-mukhi, and hangs the crimson bow over his shoulders, while in 
his waistband he put his counters and his dice.^ 

3. The King and the Queen then issue forth to the gate. With humble steps the 
King goes round the fort and addresses it as follows : ‘ Stand firm, for ever, ye moat and 
walls, although we must part. Listen, 0 Tort, the time has come that we must bid fare- 
well, for the Tates have ordained that we must be separated. Seated here in thee I held 
sw^ay over fifty-two other forts, but henceforth must I seek my bread elsewhere. I will 
return if life last ; if not, death will have summoned me. But, 0 dear brother Tort, feel 
not thou care on my account.’ Nala shed hot tears while he thus addressed the 
fort. 

4. The King weeps and weeps the Queen ; and the heart of the stony fort melts. 

‘ Listen to me, 0 King, when thou didst build me, why didst not thou construct for me a 
pair of hands. Thou didst collect the builders and they made the tow^ers high and low, 
and laid the foundations deep ; but why didst not thou shape a pair of feet for me. Had 
I feet I would go with ye and share half your troubles. Alas ! I am helpless, held fast, 
O jewel of Narbar, as I am in the grasp of Basuki.® ’ 




' I’he ruling passion of gambling still prevails. ' 

* BSsuki supports the earth. The meaning is that the fort cannot accompany the king as it is rooted in the earth. 



BRAJ BHAKHA OF AGRA. 


Pour principal dialects have been reported as spoken in the district of Agra. The 
town of Agra, the head-quarters of the district, was for many years the capital of the 
Mu gh ul emperors, hence we have here, and in the country immediately surrounding it, 
Urdu. In the south of the district, on the bank of the Ghambal, the language is the 
Bhadauri form of Bundeli. The rest of the district is divided into two nearly equal 
parts by a line running approximately north and south. To the west of this line, in 
the country touching the district of Muttra and the State of Bhartpur, the local officials 
report the dialect to be Braj Bhakha : to its east, in the country bounded by Aligarh, 
Etah, and Mainpuri, they call the dialect simply ‘ Gaw-wari ’ or ‘ Khari Boli.’ As will 
be seen from the specimens, both of these are Braj Bhakha, — the western dialect agreeing 
with that of Muttra, and the eastern closely resembling that of Aligarh. 

The following are the language figures for the district of Agra ; — 

Urdu. . ■ . ' . • . . • • • • 200,000 

Braj Bhakha, West of District .... . 330,000 

„ „ East of District ...... 217,000 

547,000 

Bhadauri ............ 260,000 

Other lauguages . . . . . . • • ■ • • 6,796 

1,003,796 

These figures are based on the census of 1891. 

As a specimen of the form of Braj Bhakha spoken on the west of the district, I give 
the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. It will be seen that it is quite the 
same as the dialect of Muttra, 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Braj Bhakha. (West oe District A&ra.) 

^ ft % I ^-W-% wft ^ ^ 

^ l-l I ^ ^ I 

^ ^ I 

fn^ I ^ ^ f^zr^ ^ f^-if 

I p ’iftl 'ftJT W\^ I m f tif ^ 

^ I TT-W' ^-4 %clf%-W II 

C\ <\ 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Eku adiml-kai do put he., Un-mai-se lauli'‘re-nai bap-ti 

A man~to two sons were. Them-in-from the-yoiinger-iy father-to 

kabi kai, ‘ai kaka, mere bat-kau malu moi dai-dai.’ Tab 

it-toas-sakl that, ‘ 0 father, my share-of property to-me give.' Then 

ba-uai malu bini-kS biti diyau. Kacbbulc din blta'i 

him-hy foi'hme them-to having -divided was-given. Some days on-passing 

laub®rau clibaura sabu ikatfcbau kari-kai duri des-kS cbalyau-gayau. 

the-younger son all together made-having distant land-to went-away. 

MabS ba-na'i ap^nau malu kusang-mai urayau. Jab sabu 

There him-hy his-ovm property evil-company -in icas-ioasted-away . When all 

nib'tai-cbukyau ba des-mni akalu paryau. Bub garibu bon 

completely -was-finished that country-in famine fell. Se poor to-he 

lagyau. Tab ba des-ke eku bare adimi-ke . jabi 
began. Then that country-of a great ma/n^of here 

lagyau. Ba-ne ba-ku ap^ne khetan‘*mai sugar 

he-attached-hinxself. Sim-hy him-as-for his-own felds-in swine 
bbejyau. 
it-was-sent. 


jai 

having-gone 

cbaraibe-kn 

feeding-for \ 


I 
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The Braj Bhakha spoken in the east'of Agra is almost the same as that of Aligarh. 
It has all the peculiarities of the dialect of the latter district, including the typical 
pronoun of the third, person gu or gwa. 

The only important local peculiarity (which also exists to a less extent elsewhere in 
the Braj Bhakha tract) is the tendency to drop the y in the past participle. Thus, chalau 
instead of oJialyau. In the specimen we may also notice the following : — 

An instrumental singular in ani, as 'bMkhmi, by hunger, and an oblique plural in 
■enu, as in learner emi-kE, to servants. Note also the frequent use of contractions observed 
also in other forms of Braj, Kanauji, and Bundeli. Such are hhdtat, for Mat-ai, are 
•eating ; detd, for det-d, he was giving ; and raatf^, for maratM, I am dying. 

The specimen consists of the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

Braj BhIrha. (East or District Agra.) 

^ ffr i ?rff 

T^J-^ iTT^ FT ^1 ^ Hf a^T 

^ 1 ^rfN ft?! ^ ^ ^T wf 

i a^T-W #^-W a|^ i 

aqT-^ aR^ ^ ft # ajf% WtW ^ Hf 

aiK ^ ftw a^T-^ arff I cr^ TTH-t” ^#t # ^T 

^TW’i' aftcr-% aHcT-€t ftft ¥ ^ W araifar htt h 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek adimi-kai do beta be! Cbbote beta-ne ap“ne bap-te 

A man-to two sons were. The-younger son-hy his-own father-to 

kabi kai, ‘ are kakku, mere bat-kau malu mo-kb dai-dai.’ Tab 

it-was-said that, ‘ 0 father, my share-of property me-to give.’ Then 

gwa-ne malu guni-kn biti dayau. Tbore din piobbe 

him-hy property them-to having- divided was-given. Afew days after 

cbbotau maura sabu samaiti-kai duri des-kS cbalau-gayau. 

the-younger son all collect ed-huvmg a-distant conm,try-to went-away. 

Maba gwa-ne ap“nau malu kbote sang-mai uray-dayau. Jab 

There him-hy his-own property evil company-in was-squandered. When 

sabu nib“tai-cbukau gwa des-mai barau akalu parau. Jab 

all was-^nished-completely that conntry-in a-great famine fell. JF^hen 

garib b5n lagau, tab gwa des-ke ek bare adimi*kai jai 

poor to-he he-began, then that country-of a great man-to going 

lagau. Gwa-ni gwa-kn ap*ne kbetanu-mai sugar gberibe-kd 

he-attached-himself. Mim-hy him-as-for his-own fields-in swine tending-for 

kbadyau. Gwa-ki majji jib b1 kai, ‘ guni cbbolikan-te jinbai sugar 

it-was-sent. Mim-of desire this was that, ‘ those husJcs-with which swine 
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kMtai ap^nau petu 
mting-are my-oicn telly 

iiahT detau. Tab 

not gixiing-ioas. Then 

bbaut-se kamerenu-kS 

many-'oery woi'hers-to 


bbarn ; ’ ja-ke-marai kai kou gwa-ku 

1-may-fill; ’ this-of-on-account that anybody him-to 

bos-mai ai-kai kahi kai, ‘ mere bap-kaT 

senses'in come-having it-was-said that, my fathey'-to 

bbaut-si roti bai, anru mai bhiikbani 

many-nevy loaves ane, and I ■ ffom-hungef' 


mattu. 


•dying-am. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

Bkaj Bhaxha. (East op District Agra.) 

ft ¥ I €t7 ^^T-% ^rft # ^ 

l-l I I 

ftf ffsT Tfit ffr f ^ I ?rff 

^ 1 % ^ ^-W ^ 1 ^ 

fH 4 “' W# 1 ftST cT¥ ^T Wf 

’^rrff I ^T-W i 

%f ft ^ ^ 

^T-% WR # ^tW ^T-^wfr I ftH-t“ ^ft #■ 

¥TT-€ Wcr-€t ftft ¥ ^ W H 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

Ek adimi-kai do beta he! Chhote beta-ne ap^ne bap-te 

A man-to two sons were. The-younger son-hy Ms-own father-to 

kahi kai, ‘ are kakkii, mere bat-kau malu mo-kn dai-dai.’ Tab 

it-was-said that, ‘ 0 father, my share-of property me-to give.’ Then 

gwa-nl malu guni-kS bati dayau. Thore din pichhe 

him-by properly them-to having-divided was-given. A few days after 

cbhotau maura sabu samaTti-kai duri des-kn chalau-gayau. 

the-yonnger son all collected-having a-distant coimtry-to went-away. 
Maha gwa-ui ap^nau malu khbte sahg-mai uray-dayau. Jab 

There him-by his-own property evil company-in was-sguandered. TFhen 

sabu nib^tai-chukau gwa des-mai barau akalu parau. Jab 

all was-^nished-completely that country-in a-great famine foil. W^hen 

garib hon lagau, tab gwa des-ke ek bare adimi-^kai jai 

poor to-be he-began, then that country-of a go'eat man-to going 

lagau. Gwa-ne gwa-ku ap®ne khetanu-mai sugar gheribe-kS 

he-attached-himself. Sim-by him-as-for his-own fields-in swine tending-for 

khadyau. Gwa-ki majji jih hi kai, ‘guni chh5likan-te jinhai sugar 

it-was-sent. Sim-of desire this was that, ‘those huslcs-with which swine 




kMtai ap^nau petu bharu ; ’ 3 a-ke-marai kai k5u gwa-kS 

sating-are my-own belly 1-may-fill; ’ this-of-on-account that anybody him-to 

nahi detau. Tab bos-ma] ai-kai kaM kai, ‘ mere bap-kai 

not gwing-was. Then semes-in come-having it-was-said that, ‘ my father-to 

bbaut-se kamerenu-kS bhaut-si roti bai, amm mai bhukhaai 

many-very worhers-to many-very loaves are, and I . from-hunger 

mattb. 

dying-am. 
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BRAJ BHSKHA OF DHOLPUR. 

To the south of the district of Agra, and, on the east, separated from Gwalior by 
the rirer Chambal, lies the State of Dholpur. Here the language is good Braj Bhahha. 
The only local peculiarities which I have noticed are the tendency to omit the letter f- 
in the past tenses of verbs (thus, parm instead of paryau, he fell), and the occasional 
use of the termination ani instead of an for the instrumental singular (e.g. bhikhani,, 
for bJmkkan, by hunger). Both of these irregularities also occur in Eastern Agra. 

W e may also note the word bha, for waha, there. 

The number of speakers of Braj Bhakha in Dholpur is estimated to be 262,336. 

A very short specimen of the dialect will suffice. 
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Bkaj Bhakha. (Dholpue State.) 

^ % cTT-lf-^ ^ II I f-| I 

I" ^ ^ I €ft ^ %T ^ 

^ ^ ^ I W ^4 ^ f^-lf xiizWRXj-W 

’5?5T I ^ %I-W ^ T3f^ I m 4 

TPC5T ^ II 



TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ackmi-kai d5 mora lie. XJa-mai-te chJiotS 

A-certain man-to two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger 

mdra-nai bap-te kabi, ‘bap, jo tere pas dban bai, 

son-hy father-to it-was-said, ^father, what of -thee near wealth is, 

' ta-mai-te mere bat-kau baitbai te mo-kaii dai-dai.’ Tau -vra-ke 

that-in-from my share-of sits that me-to give.’ Then his 

bap-Eai •wa-kau bbti dayan. Tb5re din pacbhai cbbotau 

father-hy himi-io dividing was-given. Afew dags after the-younger 

mora sab®ran dban ik'^sutan kari par-des-kau cbalau-gayau. 

son all wealth together having-made foreign-country-to went-away. 

Bbi jai-kai kacbbu dinan-mai kbote karman-mai sag^rau dban 

There gone-having some days-in had deeds-in entire wealth 

lutai-dayau. Tab wa des-mai barau-bhari akal parau. 

was-sguandered-aioay . Then that country-in g-mighty famine fell. 

Ab tau bbnkbani maran lagan. 

Now verily hy-hunger to-die he-hegan. 



TOL. IX, PAKT I. 
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JADOBATT. 

The State of Elarauli consists partly of plains country, and partly, on the north, 
south, and east, of broken hill country, known as the Dang. In the Dang we find a 
number of broken dialects, mixtures of Braj Bhakha and Jaipur! which wiU be discussed 
later on {vide pp. 329 ff.). The plains country is inhabited mainly by Bajputs of 
the Yadava or JadB tribe. This tribe also extends across the Chambal into the Gwalior 
State, where it occupies the district of Sabalgarh, and the north of the district of 
Shiopur. Oyer the whole of the tract in. which these Yadavas dwell, the local dialect is 
known as Jadobati. This is good Braj BhSkha, purer eyen than in Dholpur immediately 
to its north, for it preserves the y in the past tense. A few lines of the Parable will 
make this clear. 

The only local peculiarities which we may notice are the following ; — 

The word lahurau, younger, is contracted to lhaurau, which is also common in the 
Dangs, and in Jaipur!. Bhithdnl (literally, in that place) is used to mean ‘ there.’ This 
too occurs in the Dangs, where we have also bhya and mJia in the shme meaning. 

The number of speakers of this Jadobati form of Braj is reported to be a& follows ; — 

Karauli . . . 80,000 

Gwalior 60f000 

Total . 149,000 . 
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V. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Beaj Bhakha (Jadobati). (States, Karauli and Gwalior.) 

^ i f^-€f wm to- 

' ^ ^ mft wm ^FT ■^11 


transliteration and translation. 


Kau 

ad^mi-ke do 

mora 

be. 

Win-mi-te Ikaure-ne 

ap^ue 

A-certain 

man-to two 

sons 

were. 

Them-in-from fhe-younger-by 

his-own 

bap-tl 

kaki, 

‘bap. 

mo-ko 

' sama-mi-tS ap^uo 

bat 

father-to 

it-was-said, 

‘father, 

me-to 

property-in-from your-own 

share 


dai-chukau.’ Aiir wa-ne win-ko ap°ni sama bat-dai. Aur 

give-oomplefely.’ And him-by them-to Ms-own property was-divided. And 

baut dinan-ke pickhS Ihaurau rnSra sab jori-ki dur par-des-mi 
many days-of after the-younger son all collected-having far foreign-country-in 

nikar-gayo, aur bbgtliani sag®ri samS uray-dai. 

departed and there ' entire property was-wasted. 


2 q2 
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SIKARWSrT. 

North of the tract ia the State of Gwalior in which Jadohati is spoken, and opposite 
the State of Dholpur, from which it is separated by the river Chamhal, lies the Gwalior 
District of Sikarwar, which is the country of the Sikarwar Eajputs. Here also a form 
of^^Braj Bhakha is found, which is known as Sikarwari. It is not nearly so pure as the 
Jadohati to its south or the Braj Bhakha to its west. Immediately to its east, in the 
rest of the Gwalior State the dialect is BundSi, mainly the Bhadauri variety. Hence 
Sikarwari is much mixed with Bundeli. Jadohati has been preserved from contamina- 
tion by that dialect owing to the traditions of the tribe which speaks it, whose history 
centres round Muttra. Sikarwari has had nothing of the sort to preserve it. It is 
reported to he spoken by 127,000 people. As a specimen I give a portion of the Parable 
of the Prodigall Son. The following are the local peculiarities. It will be recognised 
that they are nearly all due to the neighbouring Bundeli. 

The termination 6 is everywhere preferred to au, and the termination of the past 
participle is d, not yau. Thus, chuko, he finished ; yard, he fell. . There is the Bhadauri 
love for contraction, as in chatt for charaf, grazing ; matt for marat, dying. As in 
Bhadauri, vowels are apt to change, .as in Jeeli for kaU, having said. So, also, there is a 
negative verb substantive, as in ndnM, I am not. The past tense of the verb substantive 
is Jiato or ho, as in Bundeli. The conjunctive participle is hai-ke, not hwai-kaL 

Note also the word for ‘there.’ It is hhethdmox hhai. Compare Jadohati hhethanl, 
and the Dahgi bhya and mhd. 

The word for ‘ I ’ is hE. This is here used not only for the nominative, but also for 
the oblique singular, as in Im-ne, by me, and hu-kd, to me. In standard Hinddstani, the 
reverse has taken place, for in it ma^, I, is by origin an oblique form. 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 


Braj BhIkha (SiKAEwlRi). (Gwalioe State.) 

^ ^fT TO 

^ l: TO-^t I ^ 

^fcT ^fd TOF ^ 

^rf¥5tTT-t I ^ ?rr^ 

* ♦ 

^fr Tft ^ ft fft-W t-'JTft I ^ WT 

Tq[^ \ ^ WT-f #cr-^f 

trl-^ 1 ^ S" WT-f ft^FT-t ft f ^ff-f! ^qfr ^ ilft I 

m m-'m A ftft ft-w f ht to-% wfPi-% 

^ Tt^t wTcr-¥ ^ f cF-f ^ iiTr-’f! i f 

fill ^r^fft ^tlft Tm-ft-^ TT#-# Wf 
If ft fr wwf ffift ^ TO fft ft^ ^Tf^TO-f TO I 

i. ♦ 

^-ft ilfh^TTTO TT^-f I 3 Tit %-% ^ !l 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Kisu mans-ke d5 morE hate. Bin-me-se Inhere bhaiya-ae 

A.-cevtciin man-of two sons wove. Thom-in-froni the-youngei' brother-hy 
bap-se kahi, ‘bap, mere bat moi de-ghal.’ Aur ba-ne 

fatlier-to it-was-said, 'father, niy^ share to-me give.’ And him-hy 

ap'^ni js'gh’ bin-nie bat dai. Aur bahut dinan bad 

ihis-own estate theni-in dividing was-given. And many days after 


luh“ro mora sag-ko 

the-younger son all-fo 

ehal-diyo, aur 

■took-his-journey, and 

uray-dayo. Aur jab 

was- squandered. And when 

akal paro. Aur bo 

famine fell. And he 


bhelo kar-ke dur-ke des-ko 

together made-harolng a-far-of eountry-fo 

bhBthoni sagh’o . lual wahiyat-me 

there all property riotous-living-in 

sag“ro trial uray-chuko bhethoiii baro 

all property had-heen-wasted there a-great 

tahgi-mi hai-gayo ; aur ba des-ki 
difficulty-in heca/mc i and that country-of 
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WESTERN HINDI, 


basti-ke ek mans-se milo. 
village-of one man-to herjoined. 
ap*iie kbet-mi pathai-dayo. Aui 

Ms-own field-in it-was-senf. And 

chatt-hf s ap®n6 pet bharyo. 

eating-were his-own helly was-filled. 


Aur ba-ne bis-ko suariyS charane 

And him-by Um-to swine to-feed 

Aur bhai ba-ne motba-se jo suariyi 

And there he hushs-nfith which swine 

b. Jab ba-ke mur-mi lagi 

When 


tau 

socho 

aur 

ji-me 

keb-utbo, ‘ mere 

bap-ke 

then he-thought 

and 

heart-in 

he-said, ‘ my 

father-of 

mabin-dar 

kbub 

roti 

kbat-bai, 

aur bachay-Iet-bai ; 

aur bS 

servants 

much 

bread 

eating-are. 

and saving-are ; 

and I 

matt-bS. 

Hn 

ap®ne 

bap-ke 

dbibg . jaSgo aur 

kabSgo, 

dying-am. 

I my-own 

father-of 

near will-go and 

will-say, 

Bam'ji-ki 

marji-ke 

gair 

kam 

kiyo, aur tere 

sam“ne 

Qod-of 

will-of 

against work 

was-done, and thy 

in-presence 

anr ab 

tero mora kab®lay®be-ke 

layak nani. 

Hn-ko 

and now 

thy son being-called-of 

/Vi 

woi'thy I-am-not. 

Me-to 


mabindaran-me rakb-le.” ’ 

servants-among keep.'’ \ 

dbifig-k5 cbalo. 
near he-went. 


tbaro-bai-ke 

arisen-having 


ap“ne 

his-own 


babnt-se 
many-very 
bbukban 
of-hunger-^ 
“ bn-ne 
“ me-by 
kiyo; 
was-done ; 

ap"ne 

your-own 

bap-ke 

father-of 




BRAJ BHAKHA OF ETAH. 


The District of Etah lies between Aligarh, in .which the dialect is Braj Bhakha, 
■and Farukhabad, where Kanauji is spoken. The Etah dialect is nearly pure Braj 
Bhakha. It does not show any of the peculiarities of Aligarh, but agrees much more 
closely with the standard of Muttra. The only local peculiarity is the preference of the 
termination o, instead of the Braj Bhakha au. Also y is dropped in the past participle, 
so that we have forms like chalb instead of chalyau, he -went. These are Kanauji 
peculiarities, and are to be expected from the geographical position of the country in 
which they are found. We may also note the Braj Bhakha change of w to m, as in 
jdwM, they may take away, and the usual tendency to contraction, as in pBchb, for 
paJiuchb, he arriyed; ka, for kalia> there ; and ba, for halia or waha, there. Note also 
the contraction thdkm-sd, for thdkur-sdhib, in which we hare the common elision of r 
before another consonant with doubling of the latter. The contraction sd for sdhib, is 
found in widely distant parts of India, e.g. both in Kashmiri and in Bihari. Note 
also the Braj Bhakha spelling hdt for hath, a hand. 

The specimen of the Etah dialect is a folk- tale illustrating the stupidity of the men 
•of the Kori, or Hindu weaver, caste. In Indian folklore weavers, whether Hindiis or 
Musalmans, occupy the place of the fool of European story. In the present tale, a 
Kori is taken on forced labour by his Thakur landlord, and exhibits the usual desperate 
silliness of his tribe. 
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Hf WTf ^ ft I iMTt 

I ci^ ^tlr^T-^ 

V3 ♦ ^ 

tcnfr-^^ ^ft f% tZT STf ^ if Ct^ HT ^ 

1 I STf IHTTT-H iftcTT 

^ft €rft^T-^ isnERT.Ti# ^ ’ttf T 

G\ ♦ 

I ’^rrft tth m €tR^T i it%?rr ftT t-^ra i 

^cn? ^?it ^ i%?XT ^ mt I t-^ irsfw-W ^ 

3Tf¥ ft^cT-t TXfft wit ft 

% i ’fH'f if ^T ^ t-7r%-ft I t iff 3Tf ^ I 

ftff^rr ff I TTi-f irff ^ I 

ftft5T-f wilft CT^^K ^ITl-'^ ^TT ^ f% f T m ^^cfff-lTT I 
fHf-fN ffft ff^T^-if-H ff^ff-T^ft I ftfw-f ^ft ft 

STfH-HT WT-f-f ffft flT ft^ft ft-l Tfl-Tfft I 3Tfl- 

f ^fr f% ^r I cfW ^T fTRIPT 

wft ff ffTt-% I ff ^-Tifr I wr-l f t i 

ftfT?H-f Hcl ftff-f^ ^it Tm ^1% fT ??W-% 1 
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(District, Etah.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


ap ni 
Ms-own 


Ekii thakuru Ii5. Ba-ne ek koriya-kS begar-mi pak®r6, 

A Thdhur was. Mim-by a Korl-to forced-lahour-in it-was-seized, 

gliuriya-ke sang bai HbM-kl sus^’ar-kn 

mare-of with him taken-having his-own father-in-law' s-house-to 

Tab koriya-ki maitari-ni kabi ki, ‘ beta, jab 

Then the-Kbrl-of mother-hy it-was-said that, ‘son, when 

khnsi bS, tab arbai ser rui mig-liye,’ 

pleased may-he (plur.), then two-and-a-half seers cotton ask-for.’ 
tbakurn-ke sang cbal-bbayo. 

the-Thdkur-of loith departed. 


anr 
and 

cbalo. 

he-ioent. 

tbakuru 

the-Thdkm 

Koriva 

The-Kbrl 


sus“rar-me bbitar 

father-in-law’ s-house-in inside 

aur jatai-gao ki, ‘jai 
and wa/imed^-him) that, ‘ this 
bbaji kdriya soi-gao. 


gao, 

went, 


koriya-ku 

the-Korl-to 


ap^iii 


na 

not 


on-hecoming the-Korl 

to-sleep-went. 

ba-nS dekbo. 

to 

gburiya ] 

him-hy it-was-seen, verily 

mare t 

atariya-me 

ja 

jaggai 

the-upper-chamber-in 

lohat 

place t 

aur kabi ki, 

‘ 5 

tbakus-sa, 

and it-ioas-said that. 

‘0 

Thdkur-Sir 


cbotta 
thieves 
Gburiya 
The-mare 

na 


Jab 
When 

gburiya 
his-own mare 
la- jams.’ 
let-take-away 
cbor lai-gaye. 
thieves took-away. 


tbakuru 
the-Thdkiir 

tbamay-gao, 
he-entfusted, 
Adbi rat 
Saif night 

DbautayS 
At-dawn 

par. Lagaru lai-kS 

■)t was-found. The-hridle taken-having 

tbakuru s5wat-be pSbho, 

\e-Thdkur sleeping-icas (plur.) he-arrwed, 
aWan-khun^bun to mo-pai bai; 

- atlan-klmnkhim verily me-with is ; 


bun^bun ka turn 

Imnlmn . {interrogative) you 


lai-gaye-bo ? ’ 
took-away ? ’ 


a 


uthi-ke 
arisen-having 
Eab-mS 
The-road-in 

gabai-dai, 

was-handed-over, 

bicbs-biob 

niiddle-middle 

VOi. IS, PART i 


dbur^be-ku bbaje. Koriya 

searching-for ran (plur.). The-Sorl 
ek nadiya pari. Tbakuru-ne 

river fell. The-Thdkur-hy 


aur kabi ki, 

and it-was-said that, 
pScbo tar^bar 

he-arrived the-sword 


mere 
‘ me-of 


Je suni tbakiu'u 

These having-heard the-Thdhur 
bin-ke sang lagi-la5. 
him-of with accompanied. 
koriya-kb ap'^ni tar’^bar 
the-Korl-to his-own sword 
sang utari-a.’ Jab 

with across-come.' When 
nibari-pari. 
out-fell. 

2 E 


miyan-me-te 
the-soahbardrin-f com 
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Koriya-ne kalii, 
TTie-Korl-hy it-was-sa 
atir chok^lo mo-pai 
■and tJie-sliell me-with 
giri-pari ? ’ Tab 

did-it-fall ? ’ Then 

bafcayo ki, 

it-was-shown that, 
Ja-pai tbakiiru 
Tliis-on fhe-Thdknr 


kalii, ‘o tbakus-sa, ja-me-su mingi nikari-pari, 

it-was-said, ‘0 Thdhur-Sir, tUs-in-from the-hernel out-fell, 

mo-pai rabi-gao.’ Thakum-nl ' kahi ■ kij ‘ ka ' 

me-with remained' The-Thakur-by it-was-said that, ‘where 

Tab ba koriya-ni Badiya-mg miyan pbik-kl 

Then that Korl-hy the-river-in the- scabbard thrown-having 


tbak-uru 

the-Thdkur 


bafcayo ki, ‘ba giro-bai.’ MiyaB-bu bab-gao. 

■it-was-shown that, ‘there it-fallen-is: The-scabbard-also floated-away. 

Ja-pai tbakiiru kbub base. Koriya-Bg bat jori-kg 

This-on the-Thdkur much laughed. The-Korl-by hands folded-having 

kabi ki, ‘ bbale, tbakuru, amma-ag arbai ser rui 

if-was-Said that, ‘good, Thdkur, mammy-by two-and-a-half seers cotton 

mSgi-bai.’ 

■asked for-is.’ 


seers cotton 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was a Tbakur. He caugbfc a Kori for forced labour, and taking bim with bis 
mare departed to bis wife’s borne. Then tbe mother of the Kori said, ‘ 0 son, when the 
Tbakur is in a good humour, ask for 2-| seers of cotton.’ Tbe Kori departed with tbe 
Tbakur. WbeB tbe Tbakur went inside bis wife’s house, be entrusted bis mare to tbe 
Kori and warned him to take care that it was not taken away by thieves. At midnight 
the K5ri slept, and some thieves took away the mare. At morning- when the mare could 
not be found, tbe Kori, taking tbe bridle, went to tbe upper-room where tbe Tbakur was 
■sleeping and said, ‘ 0 Tbakur Sahib, Atlan Khunkhun^ is with me, have you taken away 
Eunhun ? ’ Hearing this tbe Tbakur got up and ran to search for the mare. The Kori 
went with him. On the way they catae to a stream. Tbe Tbakur banded over his sword 
to tbe K5ri and ordered hi m to cross over with bim. When they bad just reached tbe 
middle of tbe stream tbe sword fell out from its scabbard. Said tbe Kori, ‘ 0 Tbakur 
Sahib, tbe kernel has fallen out and only tbe shell has remained with me.’ Tbe Tbakur 
asked where it bad fallen out. Then the Kori threw tbe sheath into tbe stream and 
pointed out, ‘ there is where it has fallen.’ Tbe scabbard also flowed away. On this tbe 
Tbakur laughed heartily. Then the Kori folding bis bands said, ‘ Good Tbakur, my 
mammy has asked for 2| seers of cotton.’^ 


^ Allan KJinnlcnn i^ meant to represent the jingling sound of the bridle, and UunJmn, the neighing of the mare. ’ * 

- The Tbakur, of course, laughed at the stupiditj of the K5n; hut the latter thought he was pleased with him, and 
hence put in his petition for the cotton . 



BRAJ BHAKHA OF MAINPURI. 


Immediately to the south of Etah lies the District of Mainpuri. The following- 
specimen from that locality shows that the dialect is just the same as that of Etah. 
There is the same tendency to use the Kanauji termination d instead of au, and to omit 
tlie y of the past participle. The specimen consists of the first few lines of the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son. There are several examples of the elision of f with doubling of the 
following consonant. Thus, hliachchu for Jcharcliu, expenditure ; had-dad for kar-dad, he 
made ; mann for maran, to die : and mattu for maratu, dying. 

This form of Braj Bhakha is spoken over the whole of the district except in the 
extreme south-west, on the banks of the Jamna, where we find about 8,000 people em- 
ploying the Bhadamn form of Bundeli. 


llBit. 
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Beaj Bhakha. (District, MainpijeI.) 

^ % i Wiq’-'i wit fr ^ 

¥iTrrr fwi i m ^^-wt wife i 

iftt Wiz TTTl ^ ^T-% 

^ mt TT-^ TTT^ ift qicIcf-W W^^ I 

^ ^-If TT-^ crq-ft q^ i 

^-ff q¥ ^ ^-ff ^if qx qf 

I qq qx-q qx-€r ^q% #qq-q ^Tx^q--^ ^^E^ i 
^ q¥ qtf H-t-fr qt ^ qiqrq-q qq^ q^ ql qix%-€! f% 

qxq ^ qiW ft I ^ qrq qx-^ qfqif% feqrxq ^xt qx-q 

qrft f% qr-t qxq'-^ qicr-% qqrcq-^ fttt ft ^ ^ 

<5\ 

qqFX'qrr-f! H 

O.^ Nj 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 


Eku-ke 

do larika be. Un-me-se 

cbbote-ne 

bap-se 

One-of 

t'WO 

sons were. Them-in-from 

the-younger-by the-father-to 

kabi. 

‘ bap 

bo, 36 bamaro 

bissa 

nikarai, 

so bamai 

ii-was-said. 

^father 

0, lohat my 

share 

may-come-oid, 

that to-me 

de-deu.’ 

Tab 

wa-ne un-ko 

main 

r\j ^ 

bati-dao. 

Kacbbu din 

give-aimy.’ 

Then 

him-by them-to 

property 

toas-divided. 

Some days 

picbbe 

cbbote 

larika-ne sab 

main 

ik-tboro 

karo, aur 

afterwards 

the-younger son-by all 

property 

in-one-pluce 

loas-made, and 

dur-ke 

mulik-k5 

cbalo-gay5, aur baan 

wa-ue ap^no malu 

distance-of 

country-to 

he-went-away , and there 

him-by his- 

own property 

bnri batan-me kacbcbn ' kad-dao. 

Aur 

3 ab-bl 

wa-ko sab^ro 

evil affairs-in expenditure was-made. 

And 

lohen-even 

his all 


main uthi-gao, tab-hi hua akalu paro. Atir jab-lii 

property was-sqmndered, then-even there a-f amine fell. And when-even 

wab bbnkban maun lago, tab-hi ekn wa mulik-ke bare ad“mi-ke 

he ly-hmger to^die began, then-even one that country-of a-great man-of 
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wa-ne wa-ko 
Mm-by Mm-to 

ckihatu-i-ko 
wishing -even-was 


dking gad. Tab 

nea/)' he-went. Then 

patbao. Atir wab 

it-was-sent. And he 

cbbuk“larL-se ap^'no pet bbarai, 

hiisles-by his-own belly he-may-fill, 

koi kacbbu detu-nabl-bo. Aur 

anyone anything giving-not-was. And 


ap’^ne kbetan-ine suar 
his-own fields-in swine 
ki suar-ke 

' that the-swine-of 
kabe-s5 

why-from(i.Q. because) 
jab 'wa-ki akili 
lohen him-of ' sense 


ai, wa-ne kabi ki, ‘ mere-i bap-ke Man 

came, him-by it-ioas-said that, ‘ my-even father-of near 

majuran-ko roti bi, anr mai bbSkban mattu-bs.’ 

sei'vants-io bread teas, and I by-hunger dying-am.’ 


ebaraibe-ko 

feeding-for 

bacbe-kbuebe 
superfluous 
ki way 
that to-him 
tbikane 
in-correctness 
babut-se 
many-eery 
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BRAJ BHAKHA of BAREILLY. 

North of Budaun lies the district of Bareilly with the district of Pilibhit to its east 
and the State of Eampur to its west. The dialect of the former is Kanauji (with an. 
admixture of Braj Bbakha), and of the latter Hindostani. 

The dialect spoken in Bareilly is good Braj Bhakha. The only local peculiarities •' 
which I have noticed are the use of 5 instead of au as the termination of strong adjectives^, 
and the form lau or iahu for ' he.’ The verbs denau, to give, and lenau, to take, make 
their past participles davio, and lauco, after the Kanauji fashion, instead of diyavt, or dayau- 
We may also note that owing to the fact that Bareilly was long under Musalman 
domination there is a greater use of Arabic and Persian words than in the Braj Bhakha 
tract proper. 

The population of Bareilly was 1,040,691 in 1891. The languages spoken were 


(taking corrected figures) divided as follows : — 

Braj BBakta (wrongly returned as Eohilkhandi) . . . , . . 857,213 

Urdu 180.000 

Other languages . . . 3,478 

TotaIi . 1,040,691 


The Urdu is spoken principally by Musalmans, by Kayasths, and in the towns- 
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f I ^-W-% ^ f% 

Trra-if ^ TO ^ ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ 

^ ^ I ^ Hit ^ TOT 

I ^ m mm ^fR-^ i 

m 1^ 5ff f% ^ ^ TT^ A ^ 

5r»fr !?:-■% ^ ^ ^ h 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

Ek jane-ke did ladra he. Hii-nii-se lahure-ne bap-se 

One man-of two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger-by the-father-to 
kahi ki, ‘ e bap, mal-mi jo mera bat hai bau moy 

it-was-said that, ‘ 0 father, property-in what my share is that to-me 

dai-dew.’ Tab bap-ne usai mal bSt dawo. 

.give-away.’ Then the-father-by him-to property having-divided was-given. 
Thore din. pachhe lahuro lar*ka sab mal ekattho kar-ke 

A-few days after the-younger son all property in-one-place made-having 

par-des-kb chalo-gawo. Anr hua sab rup“ya baiyat-me uray-daw5. 

foreign-land-to went-away. And there all rupees dissipation was-squandered. 

Jab ns-ke dhing kachhu nahi raho, aur ns des-me barb 

When him-of near anything not remained, and that country-in great 

akkal parb, tan ban nangb bh&hb anr dukhi hui-ke ns 

famine f&ll, then he naked hungry and distressed become-having that 

des-ke ek bhag*man ad“mi-ke ghar gawb. 
country-of one fortunate man-of hou8e{-to) he-went. 



BRAJ BHAKHA merging INTO HINDCSTANT. 


The dialect of the districts of Bulandshahr and Bndaun is on the whole good Braj 
Bhakha, hut in both localities it is much mixed with the Hindostani of the upper Doab 
and of western Eohilkhand. In Bareilly, to the north of Budaun, this mixture is not 
a2)pa.rent, although Bareilly and Budaun both show traces of the influence of the Kanauji 
spoken to their east. We thus see that Budaun is infected from both directions. The 
Eanauji infection consists in the use of d instead of yau as the termination of past parti- 
ciples, as in chald instead of chalyau. 

In the Naini Tal Tarai there is spoken a mongrel mixture of Braj Bhakha, Hindos- 
tani and Kanauji. We thus get the following figures for the districts in which Braj 


Bhakha merges into Hindostani ; — . 

Bulandslialir . . 941,000 

Badauti ........... 826,500 

Naini Tal 199,521 


1,967,02] 
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BRAJ BHSKHA OF BULANDSHAHR. 

Bulandshatr is the most northern district of the Boab in which Braj Bhakha is 
spoken. Beyond it lies Meerut, of which the language is ordinary Vernacular Hindostani. 
The Braj Bhakha of Bulandshahr does not yary much from that of Muttra. The mai n 
difference is the preference for the termination d, instead of the au which is so charac- 
teristic of the standard form of the dialect. Eyen this is probably only a question of 
spelling and not of pronunciation, for in Muttra, where the a«i-sound undoubtedly exists, 
it is as often as not represented by d, in writing. 

Bulandshahr is separated from Muttra by Aligarh, but we do not find the pronoun 
of the third person, gu, which is so prominent in the latter district. 

On the other hand, we sometimes meet with a few instances of borrowing from the 
Hindostani of Meerut, — usually the employment of the termination d instead of d or mt. 
Thus, hcmdrd for hamdro. These borrowings, as might be expected, occur in the north 
of the district on the Meerut border. 

The Hindostani of Meerut is called by those natiyes of India who liye to its east 
FacTiJidfl, i.e. the language of the west. The original rough list of the languages of 
Bulandshahr showed 939,000 people as speaking Bachhari, and 2,000 as speaking Braj 
Bhakha. The local authorities eyidently meant that there 939,000 people used alangaiage 
differing from Braj Bhakha. The*difference consists, as explained aboye, in the occasional 
use of Pachhap. expressions. The basis of the whole is, howeyer, undoubtedly Braj 
Bhakha, so that we are justified in putting the number of speakers of that dialect in 
Bulandshahr as 941,000, it being remembered that about 2,000, in the south of the 
district, speak it more purely than elsewhere. This will be eyident from the follow ing 
specimen which consists of the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son : — 

The following are the main peculiarities of the Bulandshahr Braj Bhakha. The 
sign of the accusatiye datiye is Jed, and not Jew. The accusatiye plurals of the first two 
personal pronouns are hamd and tumhi, and their genitiye plurals are hamdrd and tiimhdrd. 
The nominatiye singular of the pronoun of the third person is wd or wd. The past tense 
of the auxiliary verb is hd, not hau, and its masculine j)lural is he or liai. Pinite yerbs 
form their present and imperfect tense with a form in e, instead of afu. Thus, ham raJi-e 
hat, I am liying ; siiar chare-he, the pigs were grazing ; pet hhare-he, he was filling his 
beUy. So, no one was giying. This peculiarity, and also the forms Jiarnd, 

etc. are also found in Meerut. 'i 


VOl. IX, PART I 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Beaj Bhakha. 


(District, Buxandshahe.) 


Ek 
One 

hamara 

/ 

my 
deo. 

was-given 

jama 


ad®mi-ke do 
man-of two 

hissa hami 
to-me 

Ohiioto 


share 


lar^ke hai. 
sons were. 

de-de.’ 

give' 


Chkote-ne . 
The-younger-by 
TJs-ne ap*na 
Sim-hy Ms-own 


thore-M 


din-me 

The-younger a-few-very days-in 
par-des-ko le-ke 


kaM, 

it-‘was-said, 
hissa ■wa-ko 

share hwi-to 

% 

ap*n6 
Ms-own 


{Jiavmg-)collected a-foreign-country-to tahen-having 


koi-ke 


lugar“pane-me 
wichedness-m 
wa des-mi 
that country -in 
Wa ek 

Se one someone-of 

naukar kar-diyo. 
servant he-ivas-made. 

to wo jo suar 

then he what swine 


har^bad karyo. Jab 

wasted was-made. When 
jab^ra akal paryo. Wa 

a-great famine fell. Se 


naukar 

servant 

Jab 

When 

cbare-be 

eating-were 


ho-gayo. 

became. 

wa-ko koi 

him-to any 

kbokHa 
husks 


cbalo-gayo. 
went-away. 
sab bar^bad 
all wasting 
bhukho 
himgi’y 

Wa-ne 
Sim-by 

kucbb 
anything 
pet 
belly 


wa-se 

that-icith 


‘ bapu, 
‘father 
bat 

dividind 
mal 

property 
WahS sab 
There all 
kar-cbnkyo 
was-completed 
bo-gayo. 
indigent became- 

suaran cbugaue-pe' 
swine feeding-on 
de-nai, 

giving-was-not, 
bhare-he. 
filling-he-was. 


kangal 
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BRAJ BHAKHA (KATHERIYA) OF BUDAUN. 

Nortli of Etah, across the Ganges, lies the district of Budaun, in Eohilkhand. 
Here also Braj Bhakha (not Hohilkhandi as originally reported) is spoken. The dialect 
is locally known as Katheriyd, from Kather, the name of Eastern B-ohilkhand, although 
the true Kather country is to the north in the district of Bareilly. North-west of 
Budaun lies the district of Moradabad, the dialect of which is Hindostani, and hence 
we see traces of the influence of that dialect in Budaun. Such are the use of thd (plural 
the), as well as ho for ‘was’; of us as well as wd, him; and of ho for the accusative-dative 
as well as for the genitive. The only peculiar local form which I have noticed is 
■tumh-d, for tumhdro, your. Eor adjectives and participles, the termination d is preferred 
to au. 

As a specimen, I give a short extract from the Parable of the Prodigal Son. It is 
•in the Persian character, as received from the local officers. 

The number of speakers of Katheriya in Budaun is reported to be 826,600. 
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Braj Bhakha (KathEeita). (District, Budattn.) 


- , « no 

Ek admi-ke do larka the. Ta-me-se chhote-ne ajine 

One man-of tmo sons loere. Them-in-from the-yoiinger-by Ms-oicn 

pita-se kahi ki, ‘pita, tumlire dhan-ml jo mero hot-ho, 
father-to if-was-said that, ‘ father, your wealth-in tohat mine may-he. 


pita-se kahi ki, ‘pita, tumlire dham-me jo mero hot-ho, 
father-to it-was-said that, ‘ father, your wealth-in tohat mine may-he, 
wa muj(h)-k6 hit do.’ Wa-ke pita-ne us-ke bite-ka jo 


that 

me-to 

dividing give. ' 

Eim-of father-by his share-of 

tohat 

tha 

wa-ko 

de-di5. 

Nek dinan-me 

wa-ko chhoto put 

sigro 

teas 

him-to 

was-given-away . 

A-few days-in 

his younger son 

entire 

dhaa 

iktho 

kar-ke 

kahS dur-ke 

des-ko nikas-gayd. 

aur 

wealth 

together 

made-having 

some distance-of 

country-to out-went, 

and 

wa 

des-mi 

apn5 sigrd dhaii buxe 

kaman-me, bitar-dio. 


that country-in his-own entire wealth evil deeds-in tcas-squandered.. 
Jab wa-ke pas kachhd na baoho, iva des-mi gambhir 
When him-qf near anything not remained, that country -in a-severe 
akal paro ki wa bhikari hai-gayo. To ek bhagwan dhani-ki 

famine fell that he poor became. Then a fortunate rich-man-of 

bakhri-ml gayo aur wa-ke chelan-mg nokar bhayo. Wa-ne 

house-in he-went and him-of dependents-in servant became. Him-by 

ya-ko apne khetan-ml suaran charawan-ko bhej-dio. Ya 

him-for his-own fields-in swine feeding-for it-was-sent. Ee 

khusi-se apno pet un jaran-se bhar-leto, ja-ko 

happiness-with his-own belly those roots-with loould-have-filled, which 
soar jauawar khat-hl. Jaran bhi ya-ko kou na 

the-swine animals eating-were. Moots even him-to anyone not 

d#,-ho. 
giving-ioas. 



THE BHUKSA DIALECT OF THE TAR Al 


Tlie Tarai parganas of the Naini-Tal district run hy the foot of the Kumaon Hills 
along the northern border of the State of Hampur and the districts of Bareilly and 
Pilibhit. The dialect of Eampur is Hindostani, of Bareilly Braj Bhakha, and of Pilibhit 
Kananji. The Tarai is inhabited by a number of broken hill tribes, such as the Tharus 
and Bhuksas, as well as by immigrants from the plains. These hare developed a 
mongrel mixed dialect, made up of Hindostani, Braj Bhakha, and Kanauji, with an 
infusion of the Kumauni of the bills. The Tharus and Bhuksas have lost their abori- 
ginal languages, if they ever had one. The dialect has been returned as ‘ Bhuksa ’ from 
the name of one of these tribes. I class it as a form of Braj Bhakha, but it might just 
as easily appear as a form of Kanauji. The number of its speakers is reported to be 
199,621. 

A brief extract from a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will suffice as an 
example of this dialfect, and well illustrates its mixed character. 

In the first sentence we have ha used as a sign of the oblique genitive, which comes 
from Kumauni. In the next line we have hd as the sign of the direct genitive which is 
Hindostani.' So are ho, the sign of the accusative-dative and words like merd, my, and 
others. On the other hand, he, were, is Braj Bhakha, while ddo, gave, gad, went, are 
Kanauji. The only peculiar form which I have noticed is ndl (beside ne) as the sign of 
■the agent case. 
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Beaj Bhakha (KathIeita). (Disteict, Budaen.) 

Ek admi-ke do larka the. Ta-me-se chhote-ne apne 

One mmi-of two sons were. Them-in-from tlie-younger-hy Ms-oicn 

pita-se kahi ki, ‘pita, tumhre dhan-mi jo mer5 liot-h5, 
father-to it-toas-said that, ‘ father, your wealth-in lohat mine may -be,. 

wa inuj(h)-ko bat do.’ Wa-ke pita-ne us-ke bite-ka jo 

that me-to dividing give. ’ Him-of father-by his share-qf lohat 

tha wa-ko de-di5. Nek dinan-mg wa-ko chlioto put sigro 

loas him-to was-gi/ven-aioay. A-few days-in his yotmger son entire 

dhau iktho kar-ke kahS dur-ke des-ko nikas-gayo, aur 

wealth together made-having some distance-of country-to ouf-went, and 

wa des-ml apno sigro dhan buxe kaman-ml, bitar-dio. 

that country-in his-own entire wealth evil deeds-in tvas-sguandered- 

Jab wa-ke pas kachho na baclio, wa des-iue gambhir 
W hen him-of near anything not remained, that country-in a-severe 

akal paro ki wa bhikari hai-gayo. To ek bhagwaii dhani-ki 

famine fell that he poor became. Then a fortunate rich-man-of 

bakhri-ml gayo aur ' wa-ke chelan-mg nokar bhayo. Wa-ne 

ho-use-m he-went and him-of dependents-in servant became. Sim-by 

ya-ko apne klietan-ml suaran charawaii-ko bhej-dio. Ya 

him-for his-own fields-in swine feeding-for it-was-sent. Se 

khusi-se apno pet un jaran-se bhar-leto, ja-ko 

happiness-with Ms-own belly those roots-ioith tcoiM-have-fUed, which 
SLiai janawai khat-he. J aran blii ya-ko kou na 

tke-swine animals eating -were. Boots even him-to anyone not 

det-ho. 
giving-ioas. 


I 



THE BHUKSA DIALECT OF THE TARAL 


Tlie Tarai parganas of the Naini-Tal district run hy the foot of the Kumaon Hills 
■along the northern border of the State of Hampur and the districts of Bareilly and 
Pilibhit. The dialect of Eampur is PEindostani, of Bareilly Braj Bhakha, and of Pilibhit 
Kanauji. The Tarai is inhabited by a number of broken hill tribes, such as the Tharus 
and Bhuksas, as well as by immigrants from the plains. These haye developed a 
mongrel mixed dialect, made up of Hindostani, Braj Bhakha, and Kanauji, with an 
infusion of the Kumauni of the hills. The Tharus and Bhuksas have lost their abori- 
ginal languages, if they ever had one. The dialect has been returned as ‘ Bhuksa ’ from 
the name of one of these tribes. I class it as a form of Braj Bhakha, but it might just 
as easily appear as a form of Kanauji. The number of its speakers is reported to be 
199,521. 

A brief extract from a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will suffice as an 
example of this dialect, and well illustrates its mixed character. 

In the first sentence we have hd used as a sign of the oblique genitive, which comes 
from Kumauni. In the next line we have hd as the sign of the direct genitive which is 
Hindostani.’ So are ho, the sign of the accusative-dative and words like merd, my, and 
others. On the other hand, he, were, is Braj Bhakha, while ddo, gave, gad, went, are 
Kanauji. The only peculiar form which I have noticed is ndl (beside ne) as the sign of 
the agent case. 
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Beaj Bhakha (Mixed Bhuksa Diadect). (Tarai, Naini Tal.) 

15^ ft ¥ I Wt^-% ^ f% 

^ ♦ C\ 

^ ft f¥^ % # f-fr I Trra 

ftff-^ ffe ^ I ff^r WtST Wi% 

^ I ^ 

I ^ m fr-^ m ^ f n-t ^ 

^ m ft ^ I cTw vm TfhEr-% 

ft I fK ft¥ ’3TT-^ \ ftT tt¥ 

^ ft ^R-ff ft¥ '=^ I 

^TT ^ II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek phalane sakhas-ka do laiipa he. Ohhdte-iie ap^ne 

A certain person~of two sons were. The-younger-hy Ms-own 

bua-se kah5 ki ‘ huo, mera 30 mal-ka hissa hai so 

father-to it-was-said that ‘father, my what property-of share is that' 

de-do.’ Aur us-nai ap“iie mal doaS-ko b5t dao. 

give.^ And him-by his-own property both-to divided was-given. 


Thore din bad 

chhota 

1 AJ - 

laura 

ap^ne 

mal-ko 

bator-ke 

A-f 3w days after 

the-younger 

son 

his-own 

property 

collected-having- 

dur des-ko > 

chalo-gao. 

Aur 

bahi 

ja-ke 

ap“ne 

mal 

a-ddstant country -to went-aioay. 

And 

there 

going 

his-own 

fortune- 

luchapan-me bar^bad 

kar-dao. 

Jab 

sab 

kharach 

ho-gao 

tab 

debauchery-in wasted 

was-made. 

When 

all 

expended 

became 

then 

Ds des-me bara 

kal 

par-gao 

aur 

khane-ko 

bhi 

tang 

that country-in great 

famine 

fell 

and 

foodfor 

even 

in-want 

ho-gab. Tab ns 

des-ke 

ek 

rahis-ke 

ghar-me 

samil 

he-became. Then that country-of one 

well-to-do-man-of 

house-in 

joined' 


ho-gao. Or woh suar chugane us-ko khet-me bhej-da5. Or 

he-hecame. And he swine to-feed him-as-for jield-in it-was-sent-away. And- 
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-^oh cliaho ti 

Jie wished that 

bliar^Ee-ko chaho. 
filling-for he- desired. 


36 bakkal suai* kbate-bo 

what hushs sicine eating-rmy-he 

Elisi-ne Ha dao. 

Anybody-ly i^ot \it-was-given. 


wob 

those 


udar 

belly 


BRAJ BHSKHA merging INTO RAJASTHANI. 

To the south of Braj Bhakha lie the Mewati and Jaipiiri dialects of Rajasthani, into 
both of which it gradually merges. In Gurgaon we see it becoming Mewati. In the 
State of Bharatpur we notice the first signs of the influence of Jaipuri, which becomes 
stronger as we go south, until in the Pangs, or broken country in the south of that State, 
in Karauli, and in the east of Jaipur, we find a number of sub-dialects which are 
grouped together under the name of Bangi. The number of speakers of these inter- 
mediate forms of Braj Rhakha are reported to be as follows : — 

Gnrgaon . . . 149,700 

Bharatpur 502,303 

Pang dialects 774,781 


1,426,784 
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BRAd BHAKHA of GURGAON. 

The district of G-iirgaon is under the O-OTerhinent of the Panjab. It has the riyer 
Jamna to its east, being separated by it from the district of Aligarh. To its south lie 
the district of Muttra, and the State of Bharatpur. In Gurgaon there are three princi- 
pal dialects, viz. Ahirwati and Mewatl, which are forms of Rajasthani, and Braj Bhakha, 
spoken by 149,700 people, in Palwal Tahsil, where the district meets Aligarh and 
Muttra. 

The Braj Bhakha spoken in Gurgaon is very fairly pure. It bears slight traces of 
the influence of the neighbouring Rajasthani. Such are the use of the termination o 
instead of au, for adjectiyes and participles, and the masculine form of the genitive 
singular {e.g. bat-kd, not hat-hau, of a share) ; the obRcLue ending d, instead of e ; and 
the use of the Rajasthani form of the Present Definite tense, as explained under the 
head of Braj. 

The use of 5 for au is also common in the neighbouring State of Bharatpur. The 
oblique ending is usually e, as in good Braj, but now and then we meet d, as in thd, 
they were. 

The word jab is used to mean ‘then,’ as well as ‘ when,’ as in Rajasthani. The 
imperfect tense is also formed as in that language, by adding the past tense of the 
auxiliary verb to the yerbal noun in e, as in chdhe-hd, I was, thou wast, or he was wish- 
ing. The past tense of the auxiliary verb is usually ho (plural he) as in Braj Bhakha, but 
sometimes thb (plural thd) is borrowed from Rajasthani. The past participle of verbs ends 
in either yd or o, as in kahyb or kahb, he said. 

An extract from a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will be a sufficient 
specimen. 
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I % I qr# fqr 

fWT 1 qrq ^ l fqq 

qti ^ ^ %-% qrftqiT xrx-t^-€ ^ q¥ ^q#t 

I ^ qjq Hq qtT-i^r ^ qi 

qn-t ^qiiw qr-q^ ^ q^ qfqq qrot i ^q fq^T qif-^ TflTr-% 
qq-qrafr I qq cTt qj qfftqrr-^^qr q<iqq-%-f%q qqq ^cx-qf ^x- 
I ^ q¥ ^-fr f% ftw-q qft ^qT ^rq-qr qw ^ 
qx^nq qxT wff% ^ qr q-ft i qrq ftH-W w-w ww\ 
qxq-qx f%qq %p: q ^q qq^-^ i m q qqq qrq-qr 

qfx^^ ^ qx-q qx^ % qxq q-q htt ^ wtz 

q^q qxft #c qT qxqq? q q^ qr ^ i ^ qf%fq^ T%-f 
qq-q qqqi u 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ad^mi-ke dwai beta he. Hn-te loh^re-ne bap-te 

A-certain mmi-of two sons were. Theni-from the-younger-hy the-fatJier-to 

kahyo ki, ‘bhal, hamare bat-ko hissa bat-dijo.’ 

it-icas-scdd that, ‘ brother} my share-of share having-dwidecl-give.’ 

Jab to wa-ku bat-diyo. There din pichhe sab 

Then indeed him-to having-divided-it-was-gwen. A-few days after all 

dhan le-ke ioh^ro larika par-des-kn chal-diyo. Aur 

property taken-having the-yoimger son aforeign-eoimtry-to icent-away. And 

wah ap^no mal khoti san gat-mi arii-diyo. Atir Jab sab 

he his-oicn icealth evil company-in was-squandered. And when all 


kharach kar-chuko, to wa des-me akal par-gayo, 

expenditure was-niade-eompletely,. then that country-m a-f amine fell, 


aur wah 

magan lagyb. 

Jab 

phir 

waha-ke 

rahis-ke 

and he 

to-beg began. 

Then 

again 

there-of 

rich-man-of{-near) 

Ja 

lagyo. 

Tab 

to 


larika-kh siiwar 

having-gone 

he-engaged-himself. 

Then 

indeed 

that 

boy-as-for sicine 

charaw“ue-ke-l: 

iye ap’^ne khet-mi 

khanda-diyo. 

Aur 

■wah chahe-ho 


feeding -of -for Ms-own field-in it-was-sent-away. And he icishing-was 

ki an chhoTkS-te, jo siiwar kbiy-tha ap“iia pet palan 

that those husks-with, which swine eating-were his-own belly cherishing 

kare ; kyi-ki use koi na dAho. Jab hos-me 

he-may-make I because to-hi/ni anyone not giving-was. Then senses-in 

a-ke kaho, ‘ dekho, mere bap-ke kit^ue nokar hai, 

come-having it-was-said, ‘see, my father-of how-many servants are, 
aur me bhukhau marS-hU. Ab mi ap^ue bap-ke dhore Jaugo 

and I by-hunger dying-am. Now I my-own father-of near will-go 

aur wa-te kahUgo ki, “he bap, mi-ne tera aur Dhaui-ko^ 
and him-to I-will-sa/y that, “* 0 father, me-by thy and The-Nich- One-of 
khot bahut karo aur tere-layak me beta ua hu. Tumhare Jo 

evil much toas-done and thee-of-worthy I son not am. Your who 

mihinMii rahe-hai un-mi mo-kh samajh.”’ 
labourers are them-in me (ohj.) consider 


^ Here simply used as a form of respectful address to a fatLex. 

* God is said to be ‘ sahJea DhamJ a rich ose fi'om whose store epery one is provided* 
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BRAJ BHAKHA of BHARATPUR. 

To the south of the district of Muttra lies the State of Bharatpur. The main 
language of the State is Braj Bhakha. Only in the north-west, on the border of Alwar, 
is Mewati spoken, and, on the south-west, in the hill-country bordering on Kerauli, 
Bahgi. The former is a dialect of Eajasthani, and the latter, a broken mixture of that 
language and Braj Bhakha. To the west of Bharatpur lies the Bajasthani-speaking 
State of Jaipur. Hence, although the Braj Bhakha of Bharatpur is on the whole fairly 
pure, it shows traces of the influence of Eajasthani. 

The following figures show the estimated number of speakers of the three dialects in 


Bharatpur: — 

Braj Bhakha 602,303 

Pangi 40,000 

Mewati 80,000 


Total . . 622,303 


As a specimen of the Braj Bhakha of Bharatpur I give the first few lines of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son. The following are the local peculiarities, mostly borrowed 
from Eajasthani, which differentiate it from the Standard dialect of Muttra. 

Instead of the termination aw for strong adjectives and participles we have d. 
Thus, diyd, he gave ; paryo, he fell. Sometimes, however, we also find aw, as in Ihalaw, 
good ; ScJiau, high.^ There is a strong tendency to nasalise a final vowel, as in jane-hS, 
to a man ; ap^mt ddu-fai, (he said) to his father. In some cases this final nasal appears 
to represent an old neuter gender, as in ap'nd dhan, his own wealth. The vowels 6 and 
w seem to be interchangeable. Thus the sign of the accusative-dative is h5 or 7«, and 
both hlmklid and bhuhlM are used to mean ‘ by hunger.’ Strong nouns in d do not 
change in the oblique form, in this following Eajasthani ; thus, chhord-ni, by the son. 
Sometimes such nouns substantive end in au or d, not d. Thus, the list of words 
received from Bharatpur gives mhaurau, a mouth, and sdnd (another neuter form), gold. 
In one case, in the specimen, we have a strong adjective, chMtd, small, ending in d in 
the nominative, with an oblique form in e. 

The past tense of the verb substantive is haw, as in Braj Bhakha. The list of words 
gives an additional form, Jiatau or hatyaw. Hataw is like the Bundeli and Kanauji hato. 

In the active verb, the definite present is made as in Eajasthani by conjugating the 
■simple present with the present of the verb substantive. This is sometimes found in 
the Braj of Muttra, but appears to be universal in Bharatpur. The tense is conjugated 
as follows: — 


Sing. 

1. mdru-hu 

2. mdrai-hai 

3. mdrai-hai 


Pkr. 

mdrat-hat 

mdrau-hau 

mdrat-hat 


There are several examples in the specimen. 

The only other peculiarity worth notihg is the use of instead of bhaycm, he 
became. 


^ 'Piiese examples are quoted from a list of words receh-ed from Bharatpur, but not here printed. 
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Eraj'Bhakha. (State, Bharatpue.) 

€r ^ ^ i ^ ^-if 

^ I ^ ^ 5ff^ 

-*N» O •N ^ ^ Vy -No •No -N;> 

^T^pr ^z-'m ^ wr ^ wr-^ 

6 N nJ 

^ 1 ^ ^-1-^ ^ cTf ^ 

iirft ^ ^ ^ I ^ ^ w-f^ ^ 

^ tl^ TO WTf T# I ^ 

%cR-Tf ^T-f^ I ^ €r ^ ^-% #r 

^ iTT^ '^T%-'ft I ^ €tt ^TT^ I ^ 

^ ^ m f^^-fl- ^TT^ -dfr 

iif ^ 25^ s^c/ ^ 25^'C/ ^ ^ vy 

^-¥ #T TO-T¥-¥ ^ ^ ^ I 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek jani-ks d 5 ckliora lie. Aur bin-mai-tai ckliote 

A-certain person-of two sons were. And them-in-from the~younger 

clihora-ni ap^nai dau-tai kahi, * dauji, dhan-m^-te jo 

son-hy Ms-own fafher-to it-was-said, ^fathevt the-property-in-from what 
mere bat-mi awai s 5 mo-kS deu.’ Aur wa-ue ap*no dbau 

my share-in may-come that me-to give' And him-hy his-own wealth 

bin-kS bst diyo. Aur gbane din nai bite clibdte 

them-to dividing was-given. And many days not passed the-younger 
ohhora apbil bat-kn ikattba ' le-kai dur des-kS digir-gayo, 

son his-own share-to together tahen-having a-f %r country-to went-awapi 

aur wabS lucbcb'‘pani-mi ap^nS dban bigar-diyo. Aur jab 

and there riotous-living-in his-own wealth was-sguandered. And when 
wa-pai-te sab utb-gayo tab wa des-me baro-bbari jawal 

him-near-from all had-heen-wasted then that counfry-in a-very-great famine 

paryoj aur wd bbukbS maribe lagyb. Tab w 6 obal-diyo axur wa 

fell, and he hy-himger to-die begem. Then he went -away and that 
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des-ke ek rakVaia-ke yaha jai rahyo. Aur wa-ng 

country -of one inhahitant-of near having-gone remained. And him-hy 

wa>kB ap®ni khetan-in§ suar glier“be-pai kar-diyo. Aur jg 

him-as-for Ms-own fields-in swine tending-for it-was-eniployed. And what 

bkusi suar kha-wai-he, 'wa-ti tfo ap^nS pet b]iar“uo cbabe-bau. 

chaffs swine eating-were, thaWby he his-own belly to-fill wishing-was. 

Pan koi ad^mi wa-kS nai dei. Aur jab wa-kn sock kuo, 

Sut any man him-to not gives. And lohen him-to thought became, 

tab vra-ne kaki, ‘ mere dau-ki kit“'ni-ki ad^mi rotl 

then him-by it-was-said, ‘ my father~of how-many-verily men bread 
kkai-kai, am* back-rakai-kai ; aur mai bkukkn marS-kS.’ 

eating -are, and saved-remainmg-are ; and I of -hunger dying -am' 
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The State of Karauli lies hetweea the river Chambal and Jaipur. Its physical as- 
pects are thus described iu the Imperial Gazetteer : — 

Hills and broken ground characterise almost the whole territory, which lies within a tract locally termed 
the *Dahg' being the name given to the rugged region which lies above the narrow valley of the Chambal. 
The principal hills in the State are on the northern border, where several ranges run along or parallel to the 
frontier line, forming formidable barriers ; but there are no lofty peaks, the highest being less than 1,400 feet 
above sea-level .... Along the valley of the Chambal an irregular and lofty wall of rock separates the 
lands on the river bank from the uplands, of which the southern part of the State consists. From the summits 
of the passes fine views are often obtainable, the rocks standing out in striking contrast to the comparatively 
rich and undulating plain below, through which winds the glittering river. For some miles the country north 
of these passes is high, and too rocky to be deeply cut by ravines or to be pierced for water, and the few 
inhabitants depend upon tanks and dams ; but further north the country falls, the alluvial deposit is deeper, 
level ground becomes more frequent, and hills stand out more markedly, while in the neighbourhood of the 
city of Karauli the low ground is cut into a labyrinth of ravines. 

According to the Census of 1891, the popuiation of K.arauli tras 156,587, divided tlius^ 
according to language : — 

Jadsbati 80,000 

Dangi ... . . . . . . . . . 60,000 

Urdu 10,000 

Others ..... 6,587 


156,587 


Of these Urdu is spoken by the Pathans and Muhammadans of the State, and by 
the educated portion of the urban population. In the plains country, which is mainly 
inhabited by Uajputs of the Yadava or Jads tribe, the language spoken is the Jadobati 
form of Braj Bhakha, and lias been described (pp. 298 and ff.). The broken liill 
country, known as the Bang, is the home of Bangi. The Bang, with its language, 
extends beyond the limits of Karauli State, to the north into Bayana Tahsil of Bharatpur 
in the south of that State, and to the west into Jaipur. In the latter State, besides Bahgi 
proper, we find variations of it, called Bfigar-wara, Kalimal, and Banghhang, all spoken 
in the broken country bordering on Karauli. The people who speak Bahgi are mostly 
Ghjars. • 

The following are the figures for the various forms of Bahgi : — 


Diingi proper, or Ka-kachhu-ki bsli. 

FZarauli • • . • • 

Bharatpur . . • . • 

Jaipur^ . . . . . 

Dtgar-wara of Jaipur , . . ^ 

Kalimal of Jaipur . • . . 

Bahgbhang of Jaipur . 


60,000 

40,000 

404,436 


504,436 
108,766 
, 81,216 
80,363 


Totab : 774,781 


For Dangi propor, I propose to give specimens of that spoken in Karaiili and Jaipur. 

The Bahgi of Bharatpur closely resembles that of Jaipur, showing, however, greater 

^ Includes 217,531 speakers of a mixed dialect. ; 
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affinities with the Braj Bhakha spoken immediately to its north, specimens of it are 
unnecessary. Of the other Jaipur dialects, I gwe specimens only of Banghhang. The 
•others are intermediate between it and Pan gi of Jaipur. I also gi've a List of Words 
and Phrases in the Pahgi of Earauli and Jaipur, and in all the three other dialects 
of the latter State. 

The examination of all the forms of speech current in Jaipur has been greatly 
facilitated by a book which will be frequently referred to in the following pages :~-Spe- 
■ehnens of the Dialects spoken in the State of J eypore, prepared, at the instance of His 
Highness The Maharaja, by the E.ev. G. Macalister, M. A., in the year 1898. This 
admhable work gives a vocabulary, grammars, and specimens of all the dialects spoken 
in the State, It contains many details which cannot find place in the present 
Survey. 

Pangi exhibits Braj Bhakha in the act of shading off into Eajasthani. In the 
standard dialect of the south of the Braj tract we have, indeed, noticed the use of a form 
of the present definite fkarE-hau instead of kar^tu-hau, I am doing) which is borrowed 
from that language, and in the centre of Bharatpur other examples of its influence have 
been pointed out, but in both these cases the instances are sporadic. In the Pang dialects, 
on the other hand, they are quite common, and give a distinct colour to the whole. Pahgi, 
in short, shows the first signs of idioms which we shall meet more and more frequently 
as we go west, till they arrive at their fullest development in Gujarati. In one notable 
instance (the impers<|[ral use of the past tense of a transitive verb) we find the Gujarati 
idiom already established in the Pahgi of Jaipur. 

As in many rude languages, we find idioms preserved, which throw light on more 
abraded forms employed in more civilised speeches. Por instance (as in old Gujarati) 
Pahgi clearly forms a dative by putting the genitive into the locative case. Thus, merd, 
■of me, makes a locative wiMrai, which means ‘ to me.’ This explains the origin of the 
Hindi suffix kd (Braj Bhakha kau), which is really the locative of the genitive post- 
position ka (Braj Bhakha kau)} 

We have noticed in the Braj Bhakha of Aligarh and of the east of Agra a curious 
pronoun of the third person, gu or gwa. The corresponding form in Pahgi, wha or hwa, 
probably indicates the origin of this peculiar form. Wha is only another form of the 
familiar wah. 

In Braj Bhakha nouns form (amongst several methods) their oblique plural in n 
preceded by a short vowel. Thus, ghora, a horse ; ghoran-kau, of horses : ndri, a woman; 
sidrin-kaU) of women. In Eajasthani, these end in a nasalised long vowel. Thus, ghora- 
kd, ndrya-kd. Pahgi occupies an intermediate position, and exhibits a form older than 
either, from which both are derived. The oblique plural ends in n, always preceded by 
a long vowel. Thus, ghordn-ko, of horses ; ndrln-ko, of women ; din or dan, a day ; 
dindM-kd- or dandn-kd, of days. 

In all the Western Hindi dialects, the past tense is simply the past participle of the 
verb without any suffix. We have seen that in Eastern Hindi and Bihari (and other: 
languages of the gronp)| certain suffixes, are added to the verb in all its tenses. Thus 

' Wo is derived directly from an old form Icct/iK, wMch in its turn represents the Sanskrit ArjVe. Krite (which in 

Sanskrit means ‘ for ’) is the locative of which itself is the oiigiu o£ the Hindi As meaning ‘ of ’. 
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(Eastern Hindi) marya-s, lie struck. This s-suffix is, as has been explained, the relie 
of an enclitic personal pronoun. 

We shall see, in dealing with Jaipur!, that this reiy termination can also he added 
to words, hut here it is recognised as a distinct enclitic word, not as verbal termin- 
ations, and can be added or not at will. Thus, gayb or gayd-s, he went (it will be 
noticed that the same peculiarity occurs in Banaphad Bundeli, vide post, p. 485). 

This enclitic is common in Harigi, as in huldi-s, she was called. 

In Western Hindi the sign of the Agent case is ne or nai. In Bajasthani and 
Gujarati this case takes no postposition, but ne or nai is used to indicate the Accusative- 
dative. In Hahgi nai is used (in the case of pronouns) for both the Agent and the 
Accusative-dative. In the first case it is used with the form of the nominative, and in 
the latter case with the oblique form. Thus, ta%-nai, by thee ; td-nai, or td-Jc^, to thee. 
Here we see the postposition in the actual circumstances of the change of its meaning. 

In Bajasthani the conjunctive jiarticiple may be formed by adding ar to the root. 
Thus, mdrar, having struck. In Western Hindi it is formed by adding the suffix kar, 
the letter i being optionally added at the same time to the root. Thus, mar-kar, or nidri- 
kar. In Hangi, it is formed by suffixing or by adding ar or h\ Tixm, tndr-kar, 
mdrar or mdrir. Here we see the origin of the suffiix ar. It is formed by the elision 
of the k of kan\ and that this is the fact is proved by the form mdrir, which is evidently 
a contraction of the form mdri-kar. This, also, incidentally throws light on the Baja- 
sthani genitive in rb. The Maywari glibfd-rb is by parity of reasoning a contraction of 
ghord-karo, just as the Bengali hdlaker, of a boy, is a contraction of hdlakorker. 

Owing to the interesting character of these Dang dialects, I have appended a special 
List of Words and Sentences, which illustrates their various forms. 


li, RART t. 
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In the State of Karauli, Dangi is reported to be spoken by 60,000 people. Here it 
is a rude Braj Bhakha, with a strange Tocabulary, and various infusions of Jaipuri. 
Two specimens are given, — a portion of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and a letter 
written in the locality, given just as it was put down, except that the formal salutation 
at the commencement has been omitted. The following are the principal divergencies 

from Standard Braj Bhakha which should be noted. 

Pronunciation. “The letter a often becomes i in an unaccented syllable, as inldlih, 
a child ; surij, the sun. The letters e and ai are apparently interchangeable. It is quite 
common to find the same word spelt with one or other indifferently. Thus, or pUe, 
he beats. So d and cm are absolutely interchangeable. Thus, maurd, mUm, mdrd, or 
even mum, a son. So chalyd or chalyau, he went. The letter h is sometimes inserted 
between two vowels, as in suJmr, swine. It is sometimes omitted, as in ran for rahan, to 
remain. When a vowel precedes a doubled consonant, it may be lengthened, and one 
consonant of the doublet omitted. Thus, ntar for uUar, an answer. In the word hlxnp, 
well, an initial h has become Mi. Instances of contraction are Vhbt or hhant, for baMit, 
much, and dok for db-ek, one or two. 

Strong nouns which in Braj Bhakha end in d, here usually end in aii or b. Thus, 
ghbi'au, a horse. A few nouns of relationship, such as maurd, a son, still end in d. The 
oblique form singular of nouns in au (6)', usually ends in e, as in ghore-kau, of a horse. 
The Bajasthani form in d is, however, also common. Thus, from haiyb, baiyd-kM, to the 
mother. Hote that this word ends in b, although it is feminine. The Nominative 
Pluval usually takes the form glibre, but occasionally we have ghbrd. The oblique plural 
usually takes the form glibrdn. The long vowel in the last syllable Of the oblique plural, 
is typical of Hahgi. Sometimes we have en instead of an, as in jeg'‘ren-kS, to the calves, 
nom. sing, jeg^rb. Nouns like maurd have obi. sing, and nom. plur. maurd, and obi. 
plur. maurdn. Nouns ending in consonants have a nom. plur. in d, as in din, a day, 
dind, days ; pm'ikJi, a father, plur. purikhd. The oblique plural ends in an, en, or an, as 
in dinan ox cUnen, janen [j an, n person), and purikhdn. Nouns in i and u preserve 
the long vowel in the oblique plural. Thus, meMnatl, a servant, has meJfnatln : and 
parurli, a buffalo calf, has parurun. 

The case suffixes are the same as in Braj, but there are also some irregular forms. 
Thus, for the accusative-dative, besides kcm, ke, and k^, we have nd (properly belonging 


to the case of the agent). Thus, win rupaiydn-ne lai-lai, take those rupees. The suffixes 
of the instrumental-ablative are bu, se, so, with the usual variations, but very common is 
pai-se, as in wd-pai-se lai-lai, take from him. We have even pai (properly belonging to 
the locative) used alone as an ablative in sentences such as mb-pai digyau ndne jdt, it 
is not gone by me, I cannot go. 

Besides the two ordinary genders, masculine and feminine, there are distinct traces 
of a neuter, which is indicated by the nasalisation of a final aw or o. Tims, pdnyau 
«Bi-i.«j,5,tliewaterha. dried up; famine fell; UclaryS, it was 

coBsiaered (by Mm), lie considered ; ap'^no pet^ Ms own. belly. 

^ The pronoun of the first person is h% hd, mf, or mai. The genitives plural of the 
rst and second persons are (1) hamdrau or ham^rau, (2) tumdrau, i'um°;rau^<,ox tiydrau. 
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The oblique foi’ms plural are Jiaman and timan, respectively. The genitive of dp, self, is 
ap^iiau or ap-hcm. As pronominal adverbs note//^a, here ; jab, at this time, as well as 
‘ when ’ ; blia there. 

The verbal irregularities are few in number. There is a negative verb substantive. 
The only form noted is nane, which means both ‘ I am not ’ and ‘ he is not.’ "We have 
already noted ndn^, I am not, in Sikarwari Braj Bhakha. 

As in Bhadauri Bundeli, the initial h of the verb substantive is often dropped when 
the verb is used as an auxiliary. Sometimes y is inserted. Thus we have, rbpat-e, he 
sets up; jdt-ye, he goes; det-b, he was giving; cAaraif-d, they were grazing. The full 
form is also used, as in dblat-hai, he is walking about. 

The definite present generally prefers the Rajasthani principle of conjugating the 
auxiliary with the simple present, instead of with the present participle. 

The past participle nearly always ends in yau. Sometimes the y is omitted. W e 
have both chiikyau and chuhau, he finished. 

Precative forms of the imperative are aiiyb, come ; dhb-ghdlijan, give ; Ujau, take, 
and dljau, give. 

The following is a list of unusual words which occur in the specimens. Verbs are 
quoted under their root forms : — 
dtycm, weary. 
drd, a wall-niche. 
bjhyE or aujh^, again. 
haWidn, a buffalo. 
kiiJsas, a husk. 

a cattle-pen. 
ghur, to fight. 
clialu, durable. 
chhattd, good, handsome. 

Jeg^rb, a calf. 
tarak-de, to walk away. 

tdrd-turl, evasion. • 

pidtJfrb, dry stalks of bajra. 
dig, to walk. 
dbl, to wander about. 
dhuk-le, to see. 
a father. 

dhb-ghdl or dM-de, to give. 

^^dM, to leave behind. In Jaipur this means ‘to vomit.’ 
nydr-pMs, straw and chaff, fodder. 
pdnyau, water. 

phitak, in lody pMtak sujhl, he came to his senses. 

plius, chaff. 

haiyb, a mother. 

hair%dn%, a woman, a wife. 

hhdyHb, a friend. 

Mia, a brother. 
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ilbus, to bark (like a dog). 
maluh, bandsome, good. 
muTeHau, muck. 

meh^nati, or mehantl, a servant. 
rdhau, a stove. 
lagan, enmity. 

lar, to throw food before cattle, to tend them. 
lothd, grown np. 

Idliyau, blood. 

hal, to move (intransitive). 
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( No. 20.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Gboop- 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

Bbaj Bhakba (Diital). (State, KAjEAUil.) 

Specimen I. 

% ^ ^ ftl’JT-.S * tft ^ ^ *ff-€t 1 ^ 

^ I ^ *fr ^ 

It #t «T r<*(i 

^ ism-fr^ i m ti% fre w ^ 

wet qjST-^ ^ ft w % I ttr-W 

iPB ffti-^ «f t?f wt 1 wT-^ wtt-® %ct5(-tr 

TOra^ I w ^ ^-1 ^ ^ I 

^ ’Tft I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ fjw- 

t «f ^ ^3-t ^ ttft ft^-t ^ tf 1 

W-t m-i ^ w ^ ^ 

wn^ Tm ^-% i f ^ i 
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[No. 20.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bbaj BhakhI (plNQ-i). (State, Karatjli.) 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi ad'‘mi-ke do mora he. Win-ml-se lhaure mora-ne 

A-certain man-of tioo sons toere. Them-in-from the-yowiger son-by 
daju-se kahi, ‘ are daju, bisudha-ml jo merd bat hai, 

the-father-to it-ims-said, ‘ 0 father, property-in what my share is, 

waj mS-ko bat-de.’ Tab bap-ne ap^'ni bisudba bst-dini. 

that me-to divide-givej' Then thefather-by his-own property icas-divided. 
Eachhuk th5re-i dinan-ml Ihaurya mbra sab bisudha sameti 

Some feto-even days-in the-younger son all property having-collected 

dur par-des-kS chalyb-gayo, am* blii giilainy5-se sab dina 

a-far foreign-coxmtry-to went-away, a/nd there debaxiiChery-in all - days 
khoy-die sab bisudha lutay-dini. Jab sabe 

having-wasted all the-property was-squandered. When everything 

gamay-chukyau, tab bhS barb bhaii , sukha-kal paryS, aur wb' 

imsted-was-completely, then there a-great heavy dry -time fell, and he 

nanga he baithyb. Wb wa des-ml basibe-ware , ek 

naked having-become sat-down. JSe that cowntry-in dweller one 
kbi-ke jhi rah“be lagyb. Wa-iie wa-kn ap-ke khetan-mi 

certain-person-of near to-dwell bega/n. Hini-hy him himself-of fields-in 

suhar charay“be pathayau. Bhi ja kukas-kS suhar charT-e, 

swine to-feed it-was-sent. There what Imsks the-swine eating-ioere, 
■wa-se ap“uo pet bhar^bo bicharyO. Wa-kS kbi nahi 

that-by his-own belly to-fill it-was-thought. Hivn-to anyone ' not 

det-b. Jab -way phitak^ sujhi aur -wa-ne 

gwing-was. At-this-time to-him discrimination became- apparent and hmn-by 

kahi ke, ‘mere daju-ke jha bhbt meh“natiu-kau pet-se 

it-was-said that, ‘my father-of near many servants-to belly-than 

ubar rbti hby-hai, aur mb bhukhan luarS. Ja-se 

exceeding bread is, and I of -hunger die. This-by{i.e. h^nce) 

jha-se daju-ke j^hgb, aur bhl wa-se kahhgb, 

here-from the-f ather-of house {-tof Twill-go, and there him-to Twill-say,. 

“are bap, me-ne tere agari papai-pap-kau dhandhb karyau-hai. 

“ 0 father, me-by thee-of before on-sin- sins-of occupation made-has-been^ 
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Mi tero larilo baj^be-wara 
I thy son one-wlio-is-called 

mebanti-ki nai rakM-le.” ’ 
servant-of like keep^ ’ 


rabyau. 


Moy tn 
Me thoit 


tere ek 
thy Mie 


VOL. IX. PAET I 
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[ No. 2!.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

Bkaj Bhakha (piNGi). (State, Kaeauli.) 

Specimen II. 

t ^ 

0\^ 0\ ‘ ^ 

^¥cr-ff eft ^^er-% | 

■^T €tST fr-TT^ ^ ^ 5TT^ I 

^K-^TT ^ 5TT^ ^Tcf-% I f ^J^cT 1 

f^5T-% f^%5r WT5T frtm i 'f! ^fe-wr^tfr i 

^ iW ^wH-% \ t-% ^iteT ^ ^cr^: 

I erw €t ^f-% ZW-^eT-% I 

wf ^ t I ^ wrqcT-p: ciq 

5?rn:-qiH i ^ ^ wrer-t i 

*C C\ 

^ ^qriT-% ff 5r-^ 5E|^^cr-% i =?rw ^ ^ ^4^ i 

^ f%fw 1 m f! 1 ^T-H-t eT^ ^ HTTW fW 

I f! ^ qiz I ^ 

f^sTsr-^ ^ 1 T<!x I i-TTif-^ 

1 ^ iFf ’it-mf%^ I 

fr-n^-^ 1 ^ ^ % I ^ 

% TTt ^^ri 5(Tf% ^T^-f I # 

4^xxi\ ^ H^fT WfT ^T %-^ I^T-^ TRT?I-^ I 
^ aif f^eft iff 'a ^I^ci n 
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[ No. 2}.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Bbaj Bhakha (Dangi). 


Central Group. 


(State, KARArLi.) 


Specimen II. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Mai imik^te-u dinan-se tumaiL-kau 
I many-also days-froin yoii-to 
ki jtl dig-mi dli5r-dliaren-k6 

that here the-Ddng-in the-cattle-herd-for 
rakyaTi. Panyaij-pat nadi-mi 


sukhi-gayo. 


likli-liklia 
■icriting-wri ting 
nyar-plius 

straw-chaff {i.Q. fodder) 
Tumare mui-a-se 

was. Water-stream the-rwer-in dried-tcent. Your son-to 

tliith^re laribe-ki kahat-hS, to tara-tuxi 

dry-stalks-of-hap'd throwing-of{-%oord) saying-I-am, then evasion 

Mora lotha lio-gayo, to-blii hal-i janat 

The-hoy grown-up became, nevertheless now-evm knowing 


nane. Ab 

he-is-not. Now 

nane iat-ye. 
is-not going-is. 
dinen-ke dinen-se 


'dhiik-le, bbia, tero 

see, brother, thy 

Hn bbusat bhusat 

I barking barking 

lagan * ropat-e. 
days-of days-from emnity setting-up-Jie-is. 
Wo ghnribe dolat-hai. Mai-ne 

Se for-fighting wandering-is. Me-by 

kabyau, to anjhS utar nane 

icas-said, still again answer he-is-not 

sam“jhayo, tab wo bba-se 

it-was-remonsfrated, then he there-froni 

baiyo bbi nai ran dini. 

mother also not to-remain was-alloiced. 

kbirak-mi awat-e, tab parurnn-kn 
the-pen-in coming-is, then buffalo-calves- to 

tanak bbi nane balyan digyau 


bar-cbnkan 
am-tired-Gompletely 
bbi Dane 
even not 
katthan-ku 
buffalo-to 
karat-hai. 
doing-he-is. 
bnjbat 

understanding 
lax-lax bbi 
tending even 
Haman-se 
Me-with 


mura ieg"ren-ke 
son the-calves-to 
tbaki maryan. 

being-weary am- dead 

Ab bS bakbar-mi-se karbi-jaigo. 
Now I house-in-froni will-go-away 
bbot sam^jbay bujbay 

remonstrating explaining 

Kaiyo janen-ne 
Several persons-hy 
Tai-ne jbi 


much 
det-i. 

giving-even. 

tarak-det-bai. 


a-Uttle even is-not moving walkimg going-even. 
rnp^kan-se din-utbi lobyan sukbat-bai. Ab 


conducts-from day-arising blood, 
H§ likbi cbukyau. 

I having-ioritten finished. 

VOL. TT, I’AiT I. 


drymg-up-is. Now 
Ab b5 nane 

Now I am-not 


toalking-away-is. . Thee-hy here 
Jab bair^bani jbanp®xi-se 
{my-)wife the-lmt-from 

dar^t-ye. Mo-pa i 

giving-she-is. Me-by 

Ab, bbia, in 
Now, brother, these 

tu jbi aiyo. \ 
thou here please-come. 
jan“tau. A-mi-se 

knowing. This-in-frow- 

2 X 2 


When 

nyax-pbus 

fodder 

jat-i. 
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tu sab samajh bujb 

thou all understand hnow 

nibartau atyau bo-cbalyau. 

watching weary became. 


lijau. Ho t5 bat nihartau 

please-tahe. I indeed the-road watching 
Nai-to tbore dinan-mi bS aw“tau. 

Otherwise a-few days-in I shall-come. 


Ana] kutbila-me 

The-corn the-granary-in 
cbaiyyegau. Anr 

will-he-necessary. And 
dbo-gbalijau. Moy 

please-give-away. To-me 


ran 

to-remain 

a-ml-te 

it-in-from 


dijau. 

please-alloiD. 
do man 
two maunds 


ibar^nb bo-gayau-bau. So 
diarrhoea hecome-was. That 


Haman-kau miikUaii 
Me-to much 

\ 

ana] Jbandu-kau 
grain Jhandu-to 

dok dina-se 

tw)o{j-or)-one days-from 


kal hai. ^ Aur 

Nanua 

bhay*le-se 

ter-ke 

kijd 

ke 

rahe 

peace is. And 

Nanud 

friend-to 

seen-having 

please-say 

that 

the-stove 

f\J 

pichhe-ke are-me 

tin 

rupaia 

nakhi 

ayau-bh. 


So 

hehind-of niche-in 

three 

rupees , 

having-left 

come-I-am. 

Therefore 

hat-mg-se 

maluk 

chain 

agar^khi aur 

panha 

aur 

chhatta 

the-marJcet-in-from handsome 

lasting 

shirt and 

shoes 

and 

a-selected 

kakha le-ke 

baiya-kn phay-dey. Wo jha 


mill 

comb tahen-having 

the-mother-to mahe-over. She here 

having-joined 

bhet-jay”'gi. Miti 

Besakh 

sudi 

7 Sambat 

1956. 



ioill-meet{-me) . Tate 

Taisdfih 

bright-half 7 Year 

me. 




FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

I am weary with writing to you tbis long time, that there is no food for tbe cattle 
in tbis jungle. Tbe yery water in tbe streams has dried up. When I tell your son 
to give tbe buffaloes hajrd stalks be shirks tbe work. The boy is now grown up, but 
still he won’t understand anything. Look here, brother, your son won’t even go to 
feed tbe calves. I rail and bark at him till I am tired, and the only result is that 
be bates me more and more everyday. Now I won’t stay in tbis bouse any longer. 
He goes about seeking wbom be can figbt witb. No matter bow much I reason witb 
him, he won’t give me an answer. A number of people have reasoned witb bim„ but 
he just walks away from them. You did not let even my mother stay here, and so 
my wife has to feed tbe buffalo-calves when she goes out from the but to the cattle 
pen. I am quite unable to get about myself. Now, brother, through these goings-on 
my blood is fairly drying up. Please come here yourself. I have already (before) 
written to ask you tbis. Now I don’t know anything. Prom this letter you can 
understand the state of affairs. I am weary watching the road for your coming. 
If you don’t, I leave this in a few days and go to you. 

Let the corn stay in the granary. We’ll want a great deal. You may give two 
maunds of corn to Jbandu. I have been ill witb diarrhoea, but have been better for 
the last day or two. Tell my friend Nanua that I have left three rupees in the wall- 
niche behind the stove. I want him to buy with them a handsome, durable shirt, and a 
pair of shoes, and a good comb, and to make them over to my mother. She will come 
here and see me. Dated 7th of the bright half of Baisakh, Sam. 1956. 
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DANGT OF JAIPUR. 

The Pahgi proper of Jaipur is spoken in the north-west corner of the state on 
the borders of Bharatpur and Karauli. It is continuous with the Bangi of the former 
state. To the west of the Dahgi proper, along the southern border of Alwar, there 
is a mixed dialect, through which Bangi shades off into Jaipur!. It may also be 
included under the head of Bahgi. The number of speakers is reported to be as 


foUows : — 

Dangi proper ...... ...... 186.90.5 

iJised dialect ............ 217,531 


Total . 404436 


As in the case of the other Jaipur dialects I am indebted to the Bey. G. Macalister 
for the two excellent specimens of Bahgi proper which follow. The grammatical 
sketch of the main peculiarities of the dialect is based on his grammar, and on 
the specimens. 

Pronunciation.— Like all the Jaipur dialects Bahgi shows a marked preference 
for the cerebral n (which is strongly pronounced) oyer the dental n which we meet in 
Braj. In fact we may say that eyery » which rejiresents a medial single n in Prakrit 
is cerebral : while only the few that represent a double nn in Prakrit are dental. Thus, 
the n injanu, a man, has a cerebral n, because in Prakrit the word is jam, but sonu, 
gold, has a dental n, because the corresponding Prakrit word is soti^o or sonno, with 
■a double nn. Mr. Macalister states that a medial I is also pronounced as a cerebral, and 
it is probable that the same rule applies in this case also. The cerebral I (aE) is not 
written in the specimens, so I do not mark it in the transliteration. 

There is a tendency to disaspiration in the middle or at the end of a word. Thus, 
we haye Muhan for bhuMian, by hunger ; hal for hahl, said ; Mt for hath, a hand ; char 
for charh, mount. 

The letter ch sometimes becomes s, as in sosl for sdcJil, he thought. 

Mr. Macalister always transliterates a final y preceded by a long vowel as ya, thus, 
■wfflya, to him ; /ay a, he goes ; Moya, having lost. 

As an instance of contraction we may quote Ihoro for lahwro, small. 

When the letter a falls in an unaccented syllable, it is liable to be changed to i. 
Thus, balih, for bdlalc, a boy ; pdhhir, for 'pdhhar, a tank. So « becomes a in thakar for 
ihdhur. 

Nouns, adjectiyes, and participles, which in Braj Bhakha end in au, in this dialect 
•end in o. Thus, jewarb, a rope ; bhald, good. The y is preserved in the past participle, 
as in MaZyd (Braj Bhakha, oWyaa), not cMZo, he went. 

Nouns are declined much as in the Bang! of Karauli. There is the same typical 
retention of the long vowel in the oblique form plural. 

As a rule strong masculine nouns (as distinct from adjectives and participles) end 
in 4 not 0 . The termination d is Jaipur! and is occasionally met with. Now and 
then we meet «, thus, gold ; /aww, a person. Of nouns of this class, the oblique 
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singular as well as the noruinatiye plural ends either in e, as in Braj Bhakha, or in 
d, as in Jaipur!. J^ouns in a have only the form in d,. Thus, potd, a grandson ; accusa- 
tive potd-h^, nom. plur. pbtdi ghdfd, a horse or horses. The other nouns seem to 
prefer e. Thus, from Talthe-iodlb (or -wdrb), a dweller, we have as genitive ralfbe- 
wdle-hb, and from janu, oblique jane. The oblique jilural of all these nouns ends in an 
or en, as in pbtdn-hE or pbten-h^, to grandsons. 

Masculine nouns ending in a consonant have a nominative plural in d, as in dind,.. 
days. The oblique plural ends in doi, as dindn. Sometimes we have the Braj Bhakha- 
termination an, as in mTifran-hb, of servants. ' 

Beminine nouns in I, such as cJilibri, a girl, have obi. sing, and nom. plur. cliMri,. 
and obi. plur. chhbrln. 

The case suffixes are the following : — 

Agent. ne 

Acc.-dat. he, hai 

Obl.-instr. te, te, tai, pai-te, pai-te, hai-te 
Gen. ‘ hb, obi. masc. he ; fern. M. 

Loc. me, in ; pm, man, on. 

The oblique masculine of the genitive is sometimes (as in Jaipuri) hd, as in %• 
des-hd, eh raTtbe~%odlerhe dlngdre, near an inhabitant of that countiy. 

The accusative -dative sometimes takes the termination ya, as in pbtdya, to a- 
gra'ndson. There is also, as usual, an instrumental in an, as in bhithan, by hunger., 

lliere are traces of a neuter gender. Thus, suny^, it was heard, he heard. Strong 
adjectives which in Braj Bhakha end in an, in this dialect end in 5, with an oblique 
masculine in « or A Thus, good, oblique MaZd, 6/wZA 

As regards Pronouns, that of the second person has its plural (nominative and 
oblique) tarn, not turn, and a genitive plural tum'^rd or tydrb. ‘ He,’ ‘ that,’ is «, icd, or 
; obi. sing. nom. |)lnr. obi. plur. un. An optional form of the acc.-dat. 
sing, is wctya. 

‘ This ’ is yd or l ; sing. obi. yd ; acc.-dat. ydya : plur. nom. ye ; obi. in. 

Another word for ‘ that ’ is je ; sing. obi. jd ; acc.-dat. jay a plur. nom. je ; obi. jin.. 
So alsoy«6, ‘ then,’ as well as ‘ Avhen.’ ^ 

The Eelative pronoun is ye, declined exactly like y A that. 

Kbn is ‘ who hd, ‘ what ? ’ and hachhu, anything. Hence, Bahgi is also called 
Kd-haclilm-hl bbU. Kdu on; hbu is any. None of these change their bases in declen-- 
sion. V, 

The genitive of dp, self, is dp-kb of dp'^nb. The word is sometimes (as in Jaipuri), 
used to, mean ‘we.’ Quite frequently, the personal pronouns merb,wd-hb, etc,., zxo 
used where, according to the rules of Braj Bhakha, we should expect dp'^nb. 

The Verb Substantive is the same as in Braj Bhakha, except that one of the forms 
of the past is liaityb instead of Imtan. Sattyb is also used as the present participle 
of haibb, to become. Other forms of this latter verb are 1 pres., lib^ ; 1 fut., iMgb ; past,. 
hmjb ; conjunctive participle (not 7woaQ, / jcsm’, etc. 

The conjugation of the Active Verb is on the whole the same as in Braj Bhakha. 

The definite present follows the Eajasthani principle of conjugating the auxiliary verb ■ 

with the simple present tense, and not', with the present participle. The present 
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"oarticiple seems to be sometimes tised as a past tense, as in kJiacldtd, be sent (Mm to 
tbe fields) ; d^td, (no one) gave. 

The form of tbe conjnnctiye participle is borrowed from Jaipur!, and is notewortby. 
Its tyxjical sign is tbe letter r, as in hdlar, bolar-kat, iblar-kmn, or hblar-lmm, baring 
said. Sometimes tbe termination is ir instead of ar, as in uthir or baying arisen. 

The termination ar is often written as a separate word and is hence liable to confusion 
■vvitb the word ar, and. Thus, cliarar, baying mounted, is written both and 

There are also traces of tbe Braj Bbakba conjunctiye participle in i (or y), as 
in jay a, having gone; Mioya, baying lost; kai (i.C. Aa/ii), baying said. Care should 
be taken not to confound kai, baying said, with kal, that (conjunction). The matter 
is fiu'tber complicated by kai being also used for kahi, (be or she) said. 

This conjunctiye participle in * or y is often compounded with tbe verb dho, to come, 
the two members being written as one word. Thus, kdry-dE, baying done 

I come, I will come back after doing it. So jiy-dyo, baying liyed he came, 

be came to life. • 

Kar^bd, to do, is regular, its past being karyo ; debb, to giye, and lehb, to take, make 
diyb and Uyb (also dlyb and llyb) respectively. ‘ Gone ’ is gayb. 

Bor further particulars and for a, number of excellent specimens, the reader is 
ireferred to Mr. Macalister’s work. 
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ft % I ^itf wm-% ^ft 

^ ^ TO-t I ^ ^ ¥Tft 

i ^rf ilff t^T HW-t ^CT' ^ 

TTf I ^ T ftft ! 

^ Q€t Wfr q^lt ^ 

^ %-^ I ifti ^ ^ t^-^T XJ^ ff^TT m TWt I 

^ THT %cT-if I i mcl^ W(X WtI-¥ f%R-% 

^ TT^ Irft I ^ ^ I 

fTcT ^ ^T-% ^ft ^TXT-^-4 f^ ft^ ^ If 

Tt€ I If ^ ¥TXT-# f^Vt WT^ft m 

W-^ IT^T-^ ^J^ ^T^ ^ I ^ If t€t ^ 

Kwr i ^ft Wf TT^ I KTW-t 1 ^ ^T-# 

ff xrnr I '^TT^-t fx[§T I 

mq ^fr ^ ^ wit wt I ^ ^z\- 

W ^ ^ lf-% XTTXT ^ ^ft mw I m 

^ ^€t W iff! T# % ^ %ZT I ^ ^T^-^ mT-t 

^ ^gxnT ^xfr m ¥T-^ i m tt-# 
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wT-ft qft wzi fr w %cT-ir fr I m ^ ^rft ^ ^ 

'^nffr writ ^ift i ¥t-% w ^ 
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f I m ^ i ^ % i 

^T-t ^ ^ W % 1 ^ TT#-WT# 

I ^ 1 5 rff ^ I ^-% 

wm ^ ^ ^R’fTTfr I ^ m-% w 

^ TORT-^ W ’njw^ 'mt ^ ^ 

^ C\ 

TT^ I WTT-^ ^rlf W 

IT I m m ilRT-^ w-t tft 

tf #=T-Tf m-% ^ ^ ff ^ft I ^ ^ 

c{^n\ T% I ^ ^ % w ifr-t % ! ^ 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINEl. 

Braj Bhakba (Dangi). , (State, Jaipur.) 

(Mev. G. Macalister, M.A.) 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 



Ik-ki do 

beta 

he. Un-me-te 

Ibore 


beta-ne 

A- certain- one-to two 

sons 

were. Them-in-from 

the-younger 

son-by 

wa-ke 

bap-te kabi, 

‘ are 

dau, 

dhan-me 

mero 

bat liai, 

his 

father-to it-was-said^ 

‘0 

father, 

wealth-in 

my 

share is. 

jaya 

mo-kS bat-de/ 

Je 

wa-pai 

dban 

hattyo 

je 

un-ku 

that 

me-to dividing -gived 

What 

him-with 

wealth 

was that 

them-to 

bat 

diy5. Bbaut 

dina nahi buye 

Iboro 

beta 


sab-i 


dividing loas-gwen. Manf days not became the-younger son entire-even 


lair bhant dur . par-des-rae cbalyo-go. Wha 

having-taken very distant foreign-counfry-into went-a/way. There 

jar ap-ko sag dhan lucbcba-pane-mi ura-diyo. 

having-gone his-own all wealth riotous-living -in was-squandered. 


y Jab 

wa-ne 

sag 

dban 

nra-diyo, 

jab 

wa des-me 

aiso 

When 

him-by 

all 

wealth 

had-been-wasted. 

then 

that country-in 

such 

bbaro 

jawal 

paryo, 

ar 

u kangal 

hai-go. 

Picbhai wa 

u 

.great 

famine 

fell, 

and 

he poor 

became. 

Afterwards he 

that 


des-ka ek rab'‘be-wale-ke dhigare ja-rabyo. tJ waya suwar 

eountry-of one inhabitant-qf near having -gone-remained. He him swine 

cbarabe kbet-mS kbadato. Je patera suwar kbawai-be, jin-ke 

to-feed field‘in sent. What husks swine eating-were, those-of 

kbay®'be-kS u raji battyo. Ar kaii-i ad“mi waya nahl dito. 

eating for he pleased, was. And any- even man to-him not gave. 

Jab wa-kn surat ai, wa-ne kahi, ‘ are ! mere bap-ke-i 

When him-to understanding came, him-by it-was-said, ‘0! my father-of -verily 

nok^ran-ki niri roti, ar mai bhukan marS. Mai utbBgo, 

servants-to plenty bread(-is), and I of-hunger am-dying. I will-arise, 

ar mere bap-ke dbigare jaSgo, ar wa-te kabbgo, “dau, 

and my father-cf near I-will-go, and him-to I-will-say, ‘‘father, 
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mai-ne stirag-ko pap karyS, ar tero pap karyo ; ar ab mai ais6 

me-hy heaven-qf sin done, and thy sin done ; and noic I such 

nabi rahyo, je ter5 beta kab'^waS ; m5-k0 tero aokar 

not remained, that thy son I-may-le-called ; me (ace.) thy a-servant 

rakb-lai.” ’ XT ntbir wa-ke bap-ke dbigare ayo. Bap-ka 

keep.” ’ Se hacing-arisen Ms father-of near came. 'Father-to 

wa-ks dur-te ato-i dekbar daya aya-gai. Jab bap 

Mm (acc.) distance-from on-coming-ynst having-seen coynpassion came. Then the-father 

datiryo jar gale-te laga-liyo, ar matti lai wa-ki. 

Tan having-gone the-neck-to was-applied, ayid kisses loey'C-taken hitn-of. 

Jab beta-ne wa-te kai, ‘are dau, mai-ne siirag-ko pap 

Theyi the-son-iy hhn-to it-tcas-said, ‘O Jather, me-hy heaven-of sin 

karyo, ar tero pap karyo ; ar ab also mai nabl rabyo, je tero 

doyie, and thy sin done; and now such I not reyyiained, that thy 

beta kab^waS.’ Jab bap-ne ap-ke nok“ran-te kai, 

soy% Tmay-he-called. Then the-father-hy Ms-own servants-to it-was-said, 

‘ aobbe-te acbcbe orbana lavd ar wa-kn peb'^rawd, ar wa-ke bat -me 

good-from good clothes bring and him-to piit-on, and Ms handrrn 

Ti/ 

aguthi peb“ra’Rb, ar pawan-me pana peb^rawo ; ar bam kbawe 
a-ring put-on, and feet-in shoes put-on; and lef-us eat 


piwe 

ar 

chain 

kari. 

Kyo ak i mero beta 

let-us-drink 

and merriment 

let-us-make. 

Because that this 

my son 

mar-go bo. 

je 

pber 

ji ayb ; 

ar kb5ya-g6 bo, je 

paya-go.’ 

dead was. 

who 

again 

living came ; 

and lost-gone was, who 

was-found.’ 

Ar we 

kbnsi 

baibe 

lage. 



And they 

merry 

to-le 

began. 



Wa-ko 

baro 

beta 

bo, je 

kbet-mi bo. Jab u 

ayo, ar 

Ms 

elder 

son 

was, who . 

field-in was. When he came, and 

jab gbar-te 

lag“to 

ajb. 

jab wa-ne 

bajabo gabo ar nacb“b6 

snnvS. 

when house-io near 

came, 

then Mm-by 

music singing and dancing 

was-heard- 


Jab wa-ae ek janb nokb-an-me-te bulayo. 

Then him-hy one person servanis-from-among was-called. 

ka bat bai?’ Jab 


pucbbi 

ak. 

‘aj 

it-was-asked 

that, 

‘ today 

kai, 

‘tero 

bbaiya 

it-ioas-said. 

‘ thy 

by'other 

ak wa-ne 

u 

raji-baji 

that Mm-by 

he 

safe-and-so 


this 


%s 1 




aya-go 

come 


bbitar 

inside 


nahl 

not 


gayo. 

went. 


what thing 

bai ; 
is ; 

achbi dekb-liyo.’ XT 
well was-seeny Me 

Ja-te wa-ke dau-ne 
Therefore his father-ly 


Then 


Jab wa-te 
Then him-to- 

wa-ne wa-te 
Mm-hy him-to 

tere bap-ne jiw5ye-bai, 

thy father-hy a-feast-has-heen-given,. 

risaya-go, ja-te 
hecame-angry, therefore 

babar ar u 

out having-come he 

2x2 
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manayo. Jab wa-ne wa-ke bap-ku juwab diyo ak, ‘dekb, 

was-persuaded. Then him-hy his father-to reply was-gi/oen that, ‘ see, 

itek bar“'san-te mei teri obak^ri karS, ar mai-ne kabhS-hl ter5 

■so-many years-from I thy service do, a^nd me-hy ever-even thy 

kabyb nab? ralyb ; to-u tai-ne mo-kn ek bak^ra-u nabl 

order not was-disobeyed ; still thee-hy me-to one goat-even not 

diyo ak mere bbayalen-ke saje mai kbusi ■ kar'‘t6. Pau 

mas-given so-that my friends-of with I merriment might-mahe. But 

tere ya cbbora-ku ate-i, ja-ne tero dban ber'‘p.in-mi 

thy this son-to on-ooming-just, whom-by thy wealth prostitutes-in 
ura-diyo, ya-ke lab! to tai-ne jiwaye.’ Wa-ne wa-te 

mas-wasted, him-of for indeed thee-by a-feast-is-given' JELim-by him-to 

kai, ‘ beta, tu-t5 sadSi mere dbigare rabai. Je mere 

it-was-said, ‘son, thou-indeed always my near livest. WTiat my 
dbigare bai, je tero-i bai. Ebusi kar'^bo ar raji baibo 

near is, that thine-verily is. Merriment to-malee and pleased to-be 

to bam-kS obaiye-i b5 ; kyo ak i tero bbaiya mar-go 

■indeed us-to proper ivas ; because that this thy b^'other dead 

bo, je pberS > kboya-go ho, je pher paya-go.’ 

mas,^ who again living-oame ; lost-gone was, loho again toas-found.* 
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Specimen II. 

ZWK I ^ ^ ¥cT fr ! 

1% Hit I ^ rm €tw- 

f%l?rr ft 1 WT-# #?!r i ft^^rr ^ €t^-^i?rr wr-^ 

♦ ♦ 0 \ 

^ ^ 1 €rW-f%f5[T ^ WRT I #C 

^TS[ ^ ilcr 1 ^ ^ Tit ^ flU-W 

ST^ I €y €t^-f^i^--% itw |-|W 1 ^ ziwc 

♦ ^ S^si 

Wl’St ^ 1 ^ 'WNT- 

wi I WV3-W eft ^rff f^-% I <fr # 

^ 3T-^ ^ I zmx ^tr wr-^ i ^ €Pir-f^?iT 

♦ Ov, ♦ 

^ \ ^ tw-W ST^T Wl-f^ I ^ ^f ^ 

I €t ST^T-% TJ# ^ ^ I W 1 ^ m 

ft it I ^ 'Si IsT-wt I I ft ^7^ 

ftfw^ ^ ft qxft-f I ft ^ ftW-ftt^TT-f" # If 

♦ 

.wr^, I m-f ^ # ^T WT I ft ^ ft1%T-^ f^rrt Trft i 

ft ^ft ir I ft w-lf 

♦ : 

I ft ^ft # ^ m w?r # I fr 

w-f fNr ffiT-f-f ^ ^ I ft 

^ . Si, 

mn 'ww ^q-fr i ft mtr-f ’i^-ft i ft si stk 
1^ r ft ftt^T-f WFT ^ Tft i ft ft^-f^im-f I 
’^ft ^T ift I ft '^ft # ^ wrt-fr i m-f W-f 

fft srfiT-ft nw TTfjt wrz-mzM i .ftw-t%f^T-f wm 

%: ffft 1 ft fft-^ tft ^ t-’it I ft ^ ^ 

* ■ ■■ ''^X 

ft ^ feRT'f fr€t # g ^Tfft ^ ’?rrlft ft ft^ ^ ft^ i 

♦ ^ ♦ 

^4 ’^1 ft ^-W ^ ^ft II 
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[No. 23.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group.. 

WESTEEN HINEI. 

Bbaj Bhakha (piNGi). (State, Jaipur.):. 

(Bev, G. Macalister, M.A.) 

Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek Tliakar lio. To wa-kai kkay^be-kS gbar-mi kacbbu 

. One Thdhnr there-was. Then him-to to-eat home-in anything 
bat nabf bo. T5 jbat“siden wa-ne kabi ki, ' bbai, 

even not was. Then immediately him-by it-was-said that, ‘ brother, , 
cbakbi-kS jaBgo.’ To ek son-cbiraiya bi, ja-ke son 

servioe-for 1-will- go.' Then one omen-bird there-was, whose omen 

lebe jaya. Eojina to u s5n-cbiraiya wa-kS son nahl 

to-talee he-goes. Bvery-day indeed that omen-bird hhn-to omen not 

d6. Son-cbiraiya to cbugere-kn jaya ; aur wa-ke baobcban-tg 

gimes. The-omen-bird then piching-food-for goes ; and her young-onesdo 

kab jaya, ‘ beta, kan-kS son mat de-dijyo.’ To u to 

saying goes, ‘sons, any-one-to omen do-not give.’ Then she on-her-part 

cbuk’be-kS gai, ar picbbe-tai ayo Tbakar. T5 s5n-cbiraiya-ke 

feeding-for went, and behind-from came the-Thdlmr. Then the-omen-bird-of 

bacbcban-ne wa-kB s5n dai-diyo. To Tbakar Bt-ki kathi 

young-ones-by him-to o^nen was-given. Then the-ThdJcwt' camel-of saddle 

kbub kas-ar Bt-pai cbar-ar cbal-diyo. To picbbe-tai 

tightly tied-having camel-on mounted-having set-off. Then behind-from 
son-cbiraiya al. Wa-ne pucbbi, ‘ betao, kau-kB son to nabi 
the-omen-bwd came. She ashed, ‘ children, any-one-to omen indeed not 
diyo bai? ’ To kai, ‘maiya, ham-ne t5 son dai-diyo. 

given is ?’ Then it-was-said, ‘0-mother, m-by indeed omen was-given. 

Tbakar _ abb karai, ja-kB. To son-cbiraiya bbaji wba-tai ; 

The-Thdhur coming does, him-to. Then the-omen-bird ran there-from; 

to gail-ml Tbakar Ja-liyo. To wha jar 

then the-way-in < the- Thdhur icas-overtahen. Then there having-gone 

bair“bani-k5 rup dbar-liyo. Tb Tbakar-ne pucbbi, ‘tu 

a-woman-of form was- assumed. Then the-fhdhw'-by it-was-ashed, ‘thou 

kbn?’ ‘mai teri bair®bani.’ Tb kai, ‘a, ek-te do buye.’ 
who?’ ‘I thy wife.’ Then it-was-said, ‘ come, one-from two became? 
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To unt-jDai u baitlia-lai. Khafken-ki dab 

Then ccmiel-on she was-caused-to-sit. Nature’ s-call-qf necessity 

ek pokMr bbari hi pani-te. To Tva s6n-chiraiya-tf 

one ianh fidl was icater-with. Then he the-ornen-bird-to 

‘ raai khat^ke kaiy-aS.’ Wa-ne kahi 

‘ I a-call-of-nature having-done-come.’ Ser-by it-icas-said 


lagi ; 
icas-felt ; 
bolyS 
spoke 
kai, 
that. 


to 

then 

kai, 

that, 

‘ia, 

‘go. 


kary-a.’ To wa pokhir-kai dhagare khat“ke kar“be gajo. 

having-done-come.’ Then he tank-of near call-of-nature for-doing went. 

To khafko kar-kaiu siso ler ul“t6 bag^dyo. To 

Then call-of-nature done-haoing water having-taken back he-returned. Then 
pokhir-ki par-me sySj) mair“ka-niln lap“'kai. To ya-ne kahi 

the-tank-of bank-on a-serpent a-frog-at darted. Then him-by if-icas-said 

kai, ‘ya-ko jyo ya ajSy led To wa-ne chakkii-ti 

that, ‘this-of life this-one untimely takes.’ Then him-by pen-knife-with 


kat mas ap“m jag-me-te, aur wa syap-ku phaik^bo karyo. 

having-cut flesh his-own thigh-in-from, and that serpent-to throwing was-done. 

To syip khub dhap-g5. To ap-i uthar chalyo-g5. 

Then the-serpent much satisfled-ioent. Then himself having-arisen went-away. 


To u jar pochhyo ut-kai dhagarai. To loin-te wa-ki 
Then he having-gone arrived the-camel-of near. Then blood-with his 
jag bhij-rahi. To son-ohiraiya-ne dekhi, kahi, ‘ ka huyo ? ’ 

thigh wettednvas. . Then the-omen-bird-by it-was-seen, it-was-said, ‘ ichat became?’ 
To wa-ne kahi kai, ‘ek maTr“ka-kn sy5p khawai-ho ; 

Then him-by it-was-said that, \one frog-to a-serpent eating-was ; 

ja-ti mai-ne meri j^g-ko mas raryo, kat-kat-kaid Jhat*siden 
therefore me-by my thigh-of flesh was-throvon, cut-out-having.’ At-once 
son-chiraiya-ne hat pher-diyo. To aisi-ki aisi ^ jag hai-gai. 

ihe-omen-bird-by hand was-passed-on. Then such-of such the-thigh became. 


T5 char St-pai 

Then mounting the-oamel-on 

sosi kai, ‘ tu wa-kn 

it-was-thought said, ‘thou him-to 

na hoya; ab-i chalo.’ 

not it-may-be ; now-even go.’ 


donyu chale. 

both set-off. 

aro kab 

serviceable , when 
To jhat^siden- 
Then at-once 


T5 

Then 

awaigo 

will-come 

whi-tai 

there-from 


wa mair*ka-ae 
that frog-by 

to hoya 
then it-may-be 

chal-diyo. 

he-started. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was a Thakur who had nothing to eat in his house, so he said to himself, 
‘brother, I’m going to look for service.’ There was also a bird of omen, and the 
Thakur went to her to get an omen, but though he went every day she never gave him 
one. One day she went out to pick up some food, and before she started she told her 
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children on no account to give an omen to any one. While she was away the Thakiir 
came as usual, and the chicks gave him the looked- for indication, so he saddled his camel, 
mounted and set off. 

Back came the omen-bmd, ‘ My children, are you sure you gave no one an omen ? 

‘ Indeed we did, mother. We gave it to the Thakur who comes eveiy day.’ 

Up flew the omen-bird, and overtook the Thakur on his way. She assumed the form 
of a woman. ‘Who are you ?’ said he. ‘I’m your wife.’ ‘Come along; one has. 
become two.’ So he took her up on his camel. They came to a tank full of vmter, and 
he was compelled to descend for a certain purpose. ‘ I’ll be back in a moment,’ said 
he. ‘ All right,’ said she. On the bank of the tank he saw a snake pursuing a frog, 
‘ It’s a shame to let the j)Oor thing be killed,’ said he. So he took out his penknife and 
cut bits of flesh out of his thigh with which he fed the snake till it could eat no more. 
Then he got up and went back to the camel. His thigh was all bloody. ‘ What’s, 
happened ? ’ said the omen-bird. ‘ A snake was going to eat a frog, so I threw it lumps 
of flesh from my thigh instead,’ 

Straightway the omen-bird passed her hand over the wound, and it healed up as it 
was before. Then they got up on the camel and went on their way. 

But the frog said to himself, ‘ some day or other you may be of use to him. Go at 
once.’ So he started off at once. 

[This is the end of the extract. The entire story, which is a long one, will be found 
on pp. 82 and ff. of Mr. Macalister’s book. The frog takes the form of a barber and 
overtakes the Thakur. The three then go on. The snake, out of gratitude for his good 
meal, also joins the company as a Brahman. The four settle in a city, where the omen- 
bird gets the Thakur service under the king, on a salary of a Idhh of rupees. The king’s 
barber persuades the king to set the Thakur three apparently impossible tasks (to get a 
snake’s jewel, to find a ring thrown into a well, and to get news of his dead and gone 
ancestors), all of which the Thakur performs with the aid of the snake, the frog, and the 
omen-bird. To carry out the third task, the omen-bird assumes the form of the Thakur 
and gets the king to make a huge funeral pyre on which she sits. It is lighted, and she- 
flies away in the smoke. She then sends the Thakur to the king with the news that he 
has come back from the king’s ancestors, and that they are all well, but want a barber. 
So the king makes another pyre and sets his barber on it to go off to his ancestors. The 
pyre is lighted. The barber is, of course, burnt to death, and the king and the 
^hakur live happy ever afterwards.] 
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PANGBHANG. 

In the south-east corner of the Jaipur State, on the borders of Kotah and Karauli,. 
and separated from Dangi by Kalimal and the Dangi of Karauli we hare Danghhang. 

The estimated number of its speakers is 80,363. 

Pahgbhang is more infected with Jaipur! idioms than Dahgi. It even exhibits 
modes of expression which have hitherto been considered to be peculiar to Gujarati. 
In its grammatical forms the following are the main points in which it differs from 
pahgi of Jaipur. 

Pronunciation. — There is a tendency for i to become a, as in dan, a day ; laMyo,. 
written. So u becomes i in ripyd, a rupee. 

The tendency to disaspiration appears to be stronger even than in Pahgi. We have- 
cases like Jeusl, pleasure ; bddo, bind ; siikd, dry ; sad {sddhu), a saint ; bhuko, hungry ; 
jib, a tongue; Id, iron; rdkas {rdkhas), a fiend. The letter is often transferred to 
the first letter of a word, as in mhal for mahal, a palace ; mhdrdj, as well as mdhdrdj, a 
great king ; ghadd, for gad'^hd, an ass. Similarly m is transferred in Imabd, for lambd, 
long. Disaspiration is, as usual, prominent in the conjugation of the roots rah, remain, 
and kah, say. We have rai-hai for rahai-hai, he lives ; o^ayd, lived ; kal, said; kai, say 
(imperative, 2nd sing.) ; and k^gd, I will say. 

As a rule strong masculine nOUnS end in 5,— not d, as in Pahgi and Braj Bhakha, — 
thus, befd, not beta, a son. The oblique singular of these nouns, and the nominative 
plural, end in d. Thus, betd-kd, of a son ; beta, sons. The oblique plural ends in cm, as 
in Pahgi. In other respects nouns form their oblique forms as in Pahgi. 

There is no accusative-dative va.ya, like pdtdy a of Pahgi. There is a locative 

in a, as in mhala, in the palace; sachya, in truth ; and in ai for nouns and adjectives 
ending in d, as in mahinai, in a month ; dgai, in front, before. This last locative is 
common, and when an adjective (or genitive) agrees with a noun in the locative, it too 
is put into that case, which is a most interesting survival. Thus we have dp-kai (not 
dp~ke) mhala, in his own palace ; merai (not mere) dgai, in my front, Le. before me 
tmtidrai pachhai, in thy behind, behind thee. 

The postpositions are the same as in Pahgi, except that the agent has nai, instead of 
ne, and that the oblique genitive ends in kd, not ke, as in # des-ka raibdld-kai, to an 
inhabitant of that country. 

The termination kai of the dative (which also occurs in Pahgi) is here clearly seen 
to be the locative case of kd, the sign of the genitive. In other words, in Pahgbhang, a 
dative may be formed by putting the genitive into the locative, i.e. by changing the 
termination d to ai. Thus, raibdld-kcd,, to an inhabitant ; chdy’^nd hai merai, there is a 
desire to me, I have a desire ; do putr hd-jydy’‘gd terai, two sons will become to thee, 
thou wilt have two sons ; betd hoya dp’^nai, sons will be to us, we (i.e. I) shall have sons. 

When an adjective or pronoun agrees with a noun, the postposition is sometimes 
added to both, as in ^-nai rdjd-nai kad, by that by the king it was said, it was said by 
that king ; raibdld-kai ek-kai, to inhabitant to one, to one {i.e. an) inhabitant. 

Sometimes the sign of the agent is omitted (as iu Jaipuri), as in % (for u-nai) 
he beat the sweeper-woman. 

von. IX, PAST 1. ^ ^ 
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Adjectives which, in Braj Bhakha end in and in Dangi in d, often end in yd in 
Pangbhafig. Thus, dchliyd, good (obi, sing. masc. dohhyd) ; sachhyd, true (fem. sachz, 
loc. sing. masc. sacliyS ) ; asyd, of this kind (=Hind6stani aisd). It will thus be seen 
that they agree in form with past participles. 

As to pronouns^ the first person is the same as in Dangi, except that we now and 
then meet a Jaipur! form, such as mJidro, as well as merd, my. The accusative-datives 
■mdya, tdya, wdya, etc., do not occur. 

The nominative plural of the second person is twm, tarn or tamu^ and its genitive is 
tumdrd. This jnonoun takes nai, the sign of the agent case, also as the sign of the 
accusative-dative (in this case suffixed to the oblique form, and not to the nominative). 
Thus, tal-mi, by thee ; td-nai, to thee ; tzm-nai, by you or to you. 

As in Bangi, the reflexive pronoun dpa, self, is also used to mean ‘ we,’ including 
the person addressed, or even ‘ I.’ Its oblique form is dpa, or (plural) dpan. Its geni- 
tive is dp'‘nd or dp-hd. The personal pronouns are often used instead of dp^nd, in the 
sense of ‘own.’ Thus, U-hd (or dp" no) hdp-s^ Jcdi, he said to his father. 

The pronoun of the third person (‘ he,’ ‘ that ’) is wd ; obi. sing. E ; nona. plur. we ; 
obi. plur. un : 'wha = ‘ there.’ 

‘ This ’ is yd (sometimes yoi) ; obi. sing. % ; nom. plm’. ye ; obi. plur. m : nya— 

‘ here «^5^=thus. 

Jd, obi. sing. y I', nom. plur. j <3, obi. plur. y«ra, is the demonstrative pronoun ‘that,’ 
.and the relative pronoun ‘ who ;’ jad ov,jab=‘ then,’ ‘ when ’ ; jhya—‘ there,’ ‘ where.’ 

Kuit (which does not change in declension) is ‘ who ? ’ what ? ’ ; Tcdi=‘ any- 

one,’ ‘ some ’ ; km=’ anything ’ ; kha=‘ where ? ’ ; kyd=* why ? ’ 

The conjugation of verbs is generally as in Dahgi, except that (as in Jaipur!) the 
first person plural ends in a, and the third person plural is not nasalised. Thus, — 

I strike, etc. 

Sing. Plur. 

1 . mdz'W mdra. 

2. mdrai mdrd. 

3. mdrai mdrai. 

The conjunctive participle ends in kai, kar or ar, as mdr-kai, md/t'-kar, mdr-ar; 
having struck. The noun of agency ends in bald, as in rai-bdlo, an inhabitant. 

The auxiliary verb uses both the Braj and the Jaipur! forms. Thus — 

(Braj) maz I am ; mat hd (plur. masc, hd), 1 was. 

(Jaipur!) mat chh^, I am ; mat chhd (plur. masc. child), I was. The Braj form is 
the more usual. 

The definite present is formed by adding the auxiliary verb to the simple present. 
Thus, maz mdr^-IiE. The imperfect is formed by adding ai to the root which is conju- 
gated with the past tense of the auxiliary. Thus (singular) maz mdrai hd, (plural) ham 
mdrai hd, and so for all persons. 

The letters s and k are often added pleonasticaUy to the third person of verbs, ■ 
They are relics of old pronouns. Thus, kal-as, he said ; puchhl-s, he asked ; mdrai-k, he, 
may strike. 

In one important point of construction Pahgbhahg agrees with most of the Eaja- 
stMn! dialects, and with Gujarati. When a transitive verb occurs in Hind! in the past 
tense, it is used either passively, or impersonally. Thus (passively) Ms-wd stri marl, a 


dangbhang. 
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•womaoi was struck by him, i.e. be struck a woman, in which the yerb {indrl) agrees in 
o-ender with the object (sfri) : (impersonally) m-ne stri-kd mdrd, by him, with reference 
to the woman, striking was done, in which the verb {mdrd)^ being used impersonally, 
always remains masculine whatever the gender of the object may be. 

In Pahgbhang, as in Gujarati, when this impersonal construction is used, the verb' 
is attracted by the gender of the object, and becomes feminine when it is feminine. 
Thus, o'djd-nai maiPrl-kM huldl, literally, by the king, with reference to the female- 
sweeper, she (not ‘ it ’) was called, i.e. the king called the female-sweeper. Here, it will 
be observed, the word huldl agrees in gender with although the latter has the 

sign of the dative, Tc^, attached to it. 

We may also note the employment of the Jaipur! word hdnl or ku nl. 

meaning ‘ not.’ 
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Braj Bhakha (Dangbhang). (State, Jaipije,) 

(Rev, G. Maccilister, M.A.) 

Specimen I. 

^ ^ ’fT ! 

^ ^cr Wt tft 'ml I I ^-1 ^ 

! €tf T ml Hift ^ 

TT I ^-1 It I 

Cy ♦ 

m ^ I ml ^ Ih-h wm i ^ ^ 

Os^ ♦ ^ ^ 

4mm I ^ ^ m: ^ Imm-# xx^-# mi-wf: Tit i ^-1 

^~\ ^ ^TTm-€ %r[^-l xi^lt I ^ mcTfT ^T wl-fT % 

m; TT# It { mr^lt ^-4 mW 4t mi l-fr i mm 4-4 

«\ C\ (2\ 

wm mit ^-1 ^ TO mq-m mq^T^-af Tt^t qxft me ff 
mt-w I ^l|t m: Itt mq qtl m^lt “qr 4-4 4mt mm ir-l 
TOT-^ qxq qi^ me ^ qiq qr# mK m I t'^ lit ^ 

q^ I TO qtqfrq-lf It qqf ItqiT TTW-# U 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi ad“mi-kai do beta ha. TJn-mi-sG chhota beta-nai 

ArCertmn man-to two sons icere. Thevn-vn-fTom the-younger son-hy 

B-ka bap-sn kai, ‘ bap, pSji-mg-sn jo raeri pati awai 

his fafher-to it-was-setid, * father, property-infrom what m/y share comes 

so mo-ka dai.’ XJ-nai n-ki pSji un-kn b5t-di. Thora 

that me-to gvoe' Sim-hy Ms property them-to dividing-was-gi/oen, A few 

dan pacbhai ‘ chh60 beto sari plji le-kai dur 

■days after the-younger son all property taken-having afar 
par-des-mi chalyo-gayo. WhS ja-kar S-nai S-ki pBji 

foreign-country-mto weni-avoay. There gone-havmg him-hy Ms property 
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■gair chalan-me 
J)ad conduct-in 
U des-mi 
that country-in 


ura-^. IJ-nai sab puji 

loas-wasted. Sim-by all property 
bhot-so kal par-gayd. Jad 
a-great famine fell. Then 


ura-di, pachbai 

was-squandered, afterwards 
wo kagal bo-gayo. Wo 

he poor became. Se 


gayo ar u des-ka raibala-kai ek-kai ja-kar rayo. U-nai d-kS 

went and that country-of inhabifant-to one-to gone-having lived. Sim-by him-to 

sur charaba-kS kbetan-pai i kbadayo. Jo paifra sur khawai>ba 

■swine feedmg-for fields-in was-sent. Which husks swine eating-were 

jia-sS wo pet bbar^ba-kn raji bo. Kbi ad^mi Q-kB k^ 
them-from he belly filling-for pleased was. Any man him-to anything 

bi nal de-bo. Jab B-kS gySn ay5 jab B-nai 

even not giving-was. When . hhn-to understanding came then him-by 

kai, ‘ mera bap-ka cbakaran-kB rpti gbapi, ar mai bbuko 
it-was-said, ‘my father-of servants-to bread nmch(-is), and I hungry 

marB-bB. Mai utbBgo, ar mera bap kaaai jaBgo, ar B-sB 

dying-a/m. I will-arise, and my father near will-go, and hhn-to 

kBgOj “ bap, mai-nai sarag-ko pap karyb, ar tero pap karyo, 
will-say, “father, me-by heaven-of sin was-done, and thy sin was-done, 


ar mai 

asyo 

nai 

rabyb so terb 

betb 

kuwaB; 

tera 

and I 

such 

not 

remai/ned that thy 

son 

I-should-be-called ; 

thy 

nokaran-mi 

mb-kB 

bi 

ek nbkar rakb-lai.” 

9 



servants-in 

me 

also 

one servant keep.” * 
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Specimen II. 

rm TTWT ^ I TTWT ITcT 

^-€r I ^TWT-^ ^rrit 

wn-'^t^ I wx M ^ tmt m 

iTt-^ ^RTfr zt^ \ ^it i 

?3^ It ^ vm i W-t ^j€t q^ wqt i 

^cjft4 qrt irrfKiqr ^ i f€t i ^4 

TTqiT 4 qit # 4 I qit # ^xTr^ qT-€t tm: 

sqt-^ THT I ^ ^qft fr \ gqrft ^ 1 wq 

xm-^ wm ^qnTT-^ iqw ^-wk 

G\ 

SS5>. Qyy 55i •NC^ si;\i»<!hiyvi;3:^c\cy C\ ♦n 355^ 

TTKqr ^ I qfTT ^ rntt i wc 

qr^'q^ qxfi' l qq ^4 Txqx4 q^ qtft I 

^Trx^-#rr qxl ^-#-t qt q4 i qr tt^qx qrq ^ q<l i 
qq ^-4 ^ q^x-^ qpqtqq ^ ^Xq q?T^ q^X ^ qxqq I qxqf 
^ qgft if I qxq q^-it i qqx qxi ^-If qxq q# 
qcrqfr qf qxq it-w^ i qxq-^ i 

qx^ qTxqfqf % i qr qqqcr qr qxqfq-^ q^ qqt i qq-q q# 

frr qfi qqx qfq l qqq ^ ^ qfq | qqq-i % | qfq | qq-^ 

C\^ \J 

qxqqx % I ^Tx qnq-lf qxgn ^ » qx fr qq fr-^qxqqx 

ql I qt ^ qxq fr Tq^ I qr Tq-q^ qr Txqx ^»fqf qx-q^ 
qxq-4 I qq' ?Tftq ^q it-qqx | TX^X TX^ it-q^ I 
qrqK qqxx ii 
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Beaj Bhakha (Dangbhang). 


(State, Jaiptje.) 


(Mev. G. Macalister, M.A.) 


Specimen II. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION 


Ek 

A 

raja 

the-Mng 
ap-ka 
her-own 
‘ mai 
‘I 

dekhar 


raja cIlIio naputri. 
king was sonless. 


J5 maiftl jkaru kar^ba awai-M, 

When the-mihtardnl broom to-wield coming-was, 


hat mudo 
hand face 

mSda-kai ado 
face-to screen 

des-pati 
country-lord 
mBda-kai 


dhdwai-chho. Mait^ri-nai raja-ku dekhar 

washmg-was. The-mihtaranl-by the-hing haring-seen 

dlidkTb laga-liyo. Bher raja-nai kai-as, 

a-bashet was-appUed. Then the-king-by U-was-saidt 

to raja, ar mait^ri-nai mo-kS 

verily king {-am), and fhe-mihtardnl-by me 


ado 


dh6k“ro 

having-seen the-face-to screen a-basket 

Pher maitTi-kS bulai. 

Then the-mihtardnl-to it-was-called, 

taa-nai ado dhok“ro 

fhee-by screen a-basket 

‘ Maharaj, ky5-i 

‘ Your -Majesty, lohy-indeed is-not. 

IJ-iiai raja-nai kai 

Sim-by the-king-by it-was-said 

kai, ‘ Mharaj, mharo 


ra3a; 

king{-am) ; 
kai, 

it-was-said, 
laga-liyo.’ 
it-was-applied' 
B-nai kai 


kasa lagayo 
why was-applied 

puchhis, 
she-was-asked, 

kyS lagayo ? ’ 
why was-applied ? ’ 

^ ^ A/ ^ 

nai. JNyo-i 


‘mai 


mo-ku dekhar ? ’ 
me havi/ng-seen ? ’ 
des-pati to 

country-lord verily 
Mait^bri-nai 
The-mihtardm-by 

kusi Hieri 


ghar-k5 


Thus-verily pleasure my 
kai, ‘sSchi kai.’ Pher 

that, ‘ truth _ speak' Then 

maitar mo-kS marai. 


You 


her-by it-was-said that, “Your-Majesty, my house-of niihtar me may-beat. 

Turn naputri ho. Tumaro mHdo dekh^ba-kd dharam nai.’ Jab 

Your face seeing-of religion is-not.’ Then 

naukTan-kS hnkam de-diyos, ‘ ja-kar dekko 
servants-to command was-given, ‘ gone-having see 
bhahgi maraik nai.’ TJn-nai jar 

the-mihtar beats {or-)not.’ Them-by having-gone 


sonless are. 

raja-nai ap“na 

the-king-by Ms-own 

sachya-i i-kn 

in-truth-verily this-one 


dekhis, sachiya-i n mait®ri-ku 

she-was-seen, in-truth-verily that miMardn/i-to 


man. 

she-was-beaten. 


Pher tm-nai 
Then them-by 
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TTWr ^ I Wcrfl’ TTWT fTcT 

1 ^TWT--^ ^rr€t 

I ^ TTWT m 

«Tt-w twc wn^ 1 I 

if ^ Tm [ if-t ^rrit frqfd qqY i 

1^4 qrl qT¥KT^ q^-f ^ I JEff-f f# qft i ^4 

TTqrr 4 qit 4 # l m ^4 qit 4 ^TTTW tcTC 

^TTT I ft I f qrit ^ ^TT 5Tf I qrq 

mT4 ^qqrr iqnq q-ftftn m-WK 

qrlqr ^ i ^4 ^tit ^ 5RTft i 4 t ^4 

qtft^ iTTf)- I qrq ^4 Tx^rr-t %?fNrer qrd i 

ttTTTq-^ qql 4f-4t-t ft q^ qrr i w: ti4t^ ( ^ qil i 
m ^-4 ft q^T-4t qnrafhw 4]t qrq qiT^ q^T ftq i qrqf 
ft q^ft ft I ^-4t qrq ^ q^-ft l ^-If 'qKq^ 

^q^t ft qtq ft-qqt i TTwr4 ^-4t q^ft qift qT^-4t' i 

qtTxqfft % I ft ^qiqq qr qxqfq-^^ qft fft i ^q-q i:T4t 
fiT qif qirr qfq i qqq ft ft qfq \ qqq-f % i ixfq i q^-ft 

\3 

qrqqr % f ^ i f^r qnrr-if qw ft ft4 i qq ft qq ft-qnqqr 
fq I ft ft wrq it Txrft i ft ^ir-qft w: Tiqr "^iff qi-qft 
qrTq-4 I ^-4 qq ?rltq qq it-qqr I Tiqi Tift it-qft I 
qrqrc qw u 
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Specimen (I, 


Bk 

A 

raja 

the-Mng 
ap-ka 
her-own 
‘ mai 
‘J 

dekhar 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION 

raja cklio naputri. Jo mailfri jkaru. kar^ba awai-hi, 
king was sonless. When the-onihtardnl hromn to-wield coming-was, 

hat mSdo dhowai-cliho. Mait'^ri-nai raja-kS dekhar 

hand face washi/ng-was. The-mihtardm-hy the-king having-seen 

mSda-kai ado dhok^o laga-liyo. Pher raja-nai kai-as, 

screen a-hasket was-applied. Then the-king-by it-was-said, 

to raja, ar mait®ri-nai m5-kS 

verily king {-am), and the-mihtardnl-by me 


face-fo 

des-pati 

country-lord 

mnda-kai 


ado 


having-seen the-face-to screen 


dhok^o kasa lagayo 

a-hasket why was-applied 


Pher mait®ri-ku 
Then the-mihtardnl-to 


bulai, 

it-was-called. 


puchMs, 

she-was-asked. 


ra3a ; 

king{-a/m) ; 
kai, 

it-was-said, 

laga-liyo.’ 


tai-nai ado 
thee-hy screen 

‘ Maharaj, 

‘ Your- Majesty, 

£>L 

IJ-nai 


dhok^ro 
a-hasket 

kyo -1 

why-i/ndeed 

raja-nai 


mai 
‘I 

lagayo ? ’ 
was-applied ? ' 

nai. Nyo-i 

is-mf. 

kai 


kyg 

why 


Thus-verily 
kai, ‘^chi 

it-was-applied.’ Sim-hy the-king-by it-was-said that, ‘ truth 
B-nai kai kai, ‘ Mharaj, mharo ghar-ko maitar 

her-hy it-was-said that, ‘Your-Majesty, my house-of mihtar 
Ttim naputri ho. Tumaro xnSdo dekh^ha-kb dharara 

You sonless are. Your face seeing-of religion 

ap“na nauk®ran-kn hukam de-diyos, 

his-own servants-to command was-give'i 

I-kh bhahgi maraik nal.’ IJii-ii.ai 

the-mihtar heats {or-)not’ Them-hy 


mo-ku dekhar ? ’ 
me having-seen ? ’ 
des-pati to 

country-lord verily 
Mait'hi-nai 
The-mihtardm-hy 

kusi meri 

pleasm'e my 

kai.’ Pher 

_ speak? Then 

ni5-ku inarai. 


me 


nai.’ 


ra]a-nai 
ihe-king-hy 

T QiJ fU 

sSchya -1 

in-truth-verily 


is-not? 

‘ ja-kar 
‘ gene-having 


may-heat. 

Jab 

Then 

dekho 
see 


this-one 


dekhis, sachya-i 

she-was-seen, in-truth-verily 


u 

that 


maithi-ku 

mihtardnl-to 


man. 

she-was-heaten. 


jar 

having-gone 

Pher ■on-nai 
Then them-hy 
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kayo-as, 

it-was-said. 


‘ marl’ 


band^gi 

service 


having-come it-voas-said, ‘ she-was'beaten.' 

dekhi-as, ‘ sad-sant-ki 

it-tcas seen (ie. thoughi), ‘ saints-holy-men-of 

sad-sant awai, jf-ki-i wo bandagi karai. 

saints-holy-men come, them-of-verily he service does. 

pxiQ.li karai. Ab u-kai to beta-ki 

holy-actions he-does. Now him-to verily son-of 

‘ koi day karar beta hdya 

‘ some contrivance having-made sons may-become 

napxitri ba.’ U-ko bag suko paryo-bo. 

sonless are.' Sim-of the-garden dry fallen-was. 


Jab u-nai 

Then that-by 

karo.’ 

do: 

Ar rojina 
And daily 


raja-nai 

hing-by 

So’ 

So- 

dharam 

virtue 


laggi-as, 

( the-though t-)was-pleasing,. 


ap nai, 
to-us. 


ar asy5 xitaryo so 

having-come such alighted that 

kari sad-ki. 

was-done the-saint-qf. 
ya apin-kn beto 

he us-to a-son 

‘ bacbcba, mSg.’ ‘ 
it-was-said, ‘ child, ask: ‘ Tromise 

hai. Mag.’ ‘Putr-ki cbay®aa hai 
Ask: ‘ Son-of desire 


Apt 

Wje 

Ek sad 
A saint 

Raja-nai 


to 

verily 

Si 

u-mai 

it-in 

u-ki 


bandagi 

service 

aPbat 

certainly 

kai, 


%s. 


bag baryo bo-gayo. 

garden green became. The-king-by him-of 

‘ Sad karamSti bai. So 

‘ The-saint a-worker-of -miracles is. So 

deg5.’ tFn-nai raji bor 

will-give: Nim-by pleased having-become 

Bacban. dyo to xnigS.’ ‘ Bacban-i 

give then I-ask: ‘ JPromise-verily 

merai.’ ‘ Tera karam-mai lakbya 

to-me.' ‘ Thy fate-in written 


'IS 


to 

koni. Ja, 

do putr bo-jyay®ga 

terai.’ 

Wo to 

verily 

{they-are-)not. Go, 

two sons will-become to-thee.’ 

That verily 

sad 

ho ram^5. So 

ram-gayo. 

ar 

raja 

mhall 

saint 

was a-wanderer. So 

he-wandered-away, 

and 

the-king 

to-the-palace 

a-gayo 

ap-kai. IJ-kai 

nawai mahinai 

putr 

ho-gaya. 

Eaja 

came 

his-own-in. Mim-to 

ninth in-month 

sons 

became. 

The-king 

raji 

ho-gayo. iJ-ka 

ghar-bar 1 

basya. 



pleased 

became. Sis house-{and-)home were-established. 



FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 


Once upon a time there was a king who bad no sons. One day be was washing bis 
hands and face when the Dame of the Broom' came to sweep up the place. Directly she 
saw the king she hid her face behind her basket. Said the king, ‘ Here am I monarch 
and lord of all. Why did the Mihtarani hide her face with a basket directly she saw 
me ? ’ So he called her to him and asked her saying, ‘ Here am I monarch and lord of all, 
why did yon hide your face behind a basket ? ’ Said she, ' Your Majesty, there was no 

1 A woman of the Mihtar or Sweeper caste ; coHunonly caDed a Mihtai-aiii. A man of the same caste is called Mihtar 
orBliangi. It is an unlucky thing for a woman to see a cMHless person. 
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particular reason for me to do it. I just put the basket before my face, because it strxick 
me to do so.’ Said the king, ‘tell the truth.’ Then she replied, ‘Tour Majesty, the 
Mihtar, my husband, will give me a drubbing. Tor you have no son, and it is not right 
that I should see your face.’ Then the king told his servants to go and see if really and 
truly the Mihtar would beat her or not. So they went and saw that, as a matter of 
fact, she was beaten ; and they returned to the king and told him that she had got the 
drubbing she expected. 

So the king thought to himself that he must do homage to saints and holy men. 
And whenever a saint or a holy man came to his kingdom he did homage to him, and 
every day occuj>ied himself in virtuous and charitable deeds. Tor he thought to himself 
how nice it would be to have a son, and that he must do all he could to get one. Tow his 
garden was all dry and withered up, and one day a saint who alighted in it was so very 
holy that it immediately all over became fresh and green. The king did homage to him. 
‘This is a worker of miracles,’ said he to himself, ‘ and will certainly give me a son.’ 
The saint was pleased at his devotion and said to him, ‘ my child, ask a boon.’ ‘ Promise 
to grant it,’ said the king, ‘and I will ask it.’ ‘ The promise is given. Ask.’ ‘Holy 
sir, I long for a son.’ ‘ Sons are not written in your fate. But nevertheless depart in 
peace, for two sons will be born to you.’ The saint was a wanderer, and went his way, 
and the king returned to his palace. On the ninth month the sons were born, and he- 
w^as bappy, for now his family was established. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


a kayo-as, 

havi/ng-come it-was-said, 

dekhi-as, 

it-iDas-seen (i.e. thought), 


‘ man.’ 

‘ she-was-beaten.' 
‘ sad-sant-ki 
savuts-holy-vnen-of 


Jab 

Then 

band'gi 

service 


jl-ki-i wo bandagi karai. 
them-of -verily he service does. 
Ab S-kai to beta-ki 


him-to verily son-of {the-thoughf-)was-pleasing,. 


sM-sant awai, 
samts-holy-men come, 
puDU karai. 

holy-uctions he-does. Now 
‘ koi day karar beta lioya 

’■seme contrivance having-made sons may-become 

/y 

naputri hi.’ U-ko bag suko paryb-ho. 

sonless are.'' Sim-of the-garden dry fallen-was. 

ar asyo utaryo so bag haryo bo-gayo. 

having-come such 
bandagi 


n-nai 
fhaf-by 

karb.’ 
do.’ 

Ar 
And 

laggi-as, 


rbjina 


raja-nai 

king-by 

So. 

8o^ 

dbaram 

virtue 


ap*nai 

fo-us. 


Apt 

TKe 

Ek sad 
.A saint 


service 
aPbat 
eet'tainly 
kai, 

it-was-said. 


Eaja-nai 

alighted that garden green became. The-king-by 

kari sad-ki. ‘ Sad karamati bai, 

was-done the-saint-of. ‘ The-saint a-worker-of -miracles is. 

apan-kn betb degb.’ Un-nai raji 

us-to a-son mil-give.' Rim-by pleased 


tb 

verily 

u-mai 

it-in 

n-ki 

him-of 

So 

So 


ya 

he 


bor 

having-become 


‘ bacbeba, 
‘ child. 


mag. 

ask’ 


bai. 


Mag.’ 

Ask.’ 


' Putr-ki 
‘ Son-of 


‘ Bacban 
‘ Promise 

cbay®na bai 
desire is 


dyb 
give 

merai.’ 

to-me.’ 


to 

then 


magu. 

I-ask.’ 


‘ Tera 
‘ Thy 


‘ Bacban-i 
‘ Tromise-verily 
karam-mai lakbya 
fate-in written 


tb 

kbni. 

Ja, 

do putr bb-jyay“ga 

terai.’ 

Wo tb 

verily 

ithey-are-)not. 

Go, 

two sons will-become to-thee.’ 

That verily 

sad 

hb ram“tb. 

So 

ram-gayb. 

ar 

raja 

mbala 

saint 

was a-wanderer. So 

he-wandered-amay. 

and 

the-king 

to-the-palaoe 

a-gayd 

ap-kai. 

IJ-kai 

nawai mabinai 

putr 

bb-gaya. 

Baja 

came 

his-oum-in. 

Sim-to 

ninth in-month 

sons 

became. 

The-king 


raji 

pleased 


hb-gayb. 

became. 


Ij-ka 

Sis 


ghar-bar basya. 

house-{and-)home were-established. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there was a king wbo had no sons. One day be was washing his 
bands and face wben the Dame of the Broom^ came to sweep up tbe place. Directly she 
saw tbe king sbe bid ber face behind her basket. Said tbe king, ‘ Here am I monarch 
and lord of all. Why did tbe Mxbtarani hide ber face with a basket directly sbe saw 
me ? ’ So be called ber to him and asked her saying, ‘ Here am I monarch and lord of all, 
why did you bide your face behind a basket ? ’ Said she, ‘ Your Majesty, there was no 

^ A woman of the Mihtar or Sweeper caste ; commonly called a Mihtaranx. A man of the same caste is called Mihtar 
orBhahgi. It is an unlucky thing for a woman to see a childless person. 
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particular reason for me to do it. I just put the basket before my face, because it struck 
me to do so.’ Said the king, ‘tell the truth.’ Then she replied, ‘Tour Majesty, the 
Mihtar, my husband, will give me a drubbing, For you have no son, and it is not right 
that I should see yom* face.’ Then the king told his servants to go and see if really and 
truly the Mihtar would beat her or not. So they went and saw that, as a matter of 
fact, she was beaten ; and they retmmed to the king and told him that she had got the 
drubbing she expected. 

So the king thought to himself that he must do homage to saints and holy men. 
And whenever a saint or a holy man. came to his kingdom he did homage to him, and 
every day occupied himself in virtuous and charitable deeds. For he thought to himself 
how nice it would be to have a son, and that he must do all he could to get one. Now his 
garden was all dry and withered up, and one day a saint who alighted in it was so very 
holy that it immediately all over became fresh and green. The king did homage to him. 
‘This is a worker of miracles,’ said he to himself, ‘ and will certainly give me a son.’ 
The saint was pleased at his devotion and said to him, ‘ my child, ask a boon.’ ‘ Promise 
to grant it,’ said the king, ‘and I will ask it.’ ‘ The promise is given. Ask.’ 'Holy 
sir, I long for a son.’ ‘ Sons are not written in your fate. But nevertheless depart in 
peace, for two sons will be born to you.’ The saint was a wanderer, and went his way, 
and the king returned to his palace. On the ninth month the sons were born, and he- 
w'as bappy, for now his family was established. 
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KAUMAL. 


Kalimal is spoken, in Jaipur State immediately to the south of Pahgi, between it 
and Pahghhahg, on the borders of the Karauli State. It is spoken by 81,216 people. 

It closely resembles Panghhang. Nouns and adjectives in b have their oblique 
forms both in a and e. ‘My’ is mharb and merb ; ‘thy,’ tharb and tevb 
tarndrb ; ‘this,’ yd; ‘he,’ ‘that,’ wd or u (ohl. plur. m) ; ‘who?’ haun. Verbs form 
their first persons plural as in Pahghhahg, and their third persons plural as in Pahgi. 

Samples of Ealimal will be found in the List of Words. It is quite unnecessary to 
give further specimens. A grammar and specimens of the dialect will he found in 
-Mr. Macalister's book. 
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DUGAR-WARA. 

• » 

In Jaipur the word d^gar means ‘a hill/ and hence BEgar-icdra, means the 
language of the hill country. It is spoken by 108,766 people, south-west of Dangi, and 
immediately to the north-west of EaHmal. It only differs from the latter dialect in 
being more strongly infected with Jaipuri. In fact it could with equal propriety be 
classed as a form of that language. .The main points in which it differs from Kalimal 
are that it is fond of using the sufdx of Jeai-taT to represent the dative case ; ‘ your ’ is 
thamaro ; and ‘ who ? ’ is Tcun. In the verb substantive it prefers the Jaipuri forms 
chJiM (present) and chhd (past) to h% and ho, and the verb is conjugated in the plural 
sometimes like Pahgi, and sometimes like Jaipuri. 

As in the case of Kalimal, this dialect is sufficiently illustrated for present purposes 
by the List of Words appended. Further specimens and a full grammar will be found in 
Mr. Macalister’s workc 
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STANDARD 

LIST OF WORDS 

AND SENTENCES 

English. 

Pahgi (Karanli). 

pangi (Jaipur) (where differeni 
from pahgi of Earanli). 

b Kalimal of Jaipur (where 

different from Dahgi of Jaipur). 

X* On© • (• < 

' Ek 



2. Two 

> 1 Do 

j 





3, Tliree 

• Tin ... 

• 


4. Four 

. Ohyari . . ^ . 

. Chyar . , . . 



■5. Five 

Kch . . . , 



6. Six . . . . 

Chhai , 

Chhni , . . , 


7. Seven 

Sat . . . . 

... ... 


8. Eight; 

Ath .... 



9. Nine 

Nau . , . . 



10. Ten . 

Das . . . . 



11, Twenty . , 

Bis .... 


• •1 .. . 

i 

12. Fifty . * . 1 

Pachas . . . . 




13. Hundred , 

Saika , . . . 

j 

Sau .... 

14.1 , . , . 

m,hM , 

Mai 

Mai , hft . . . . 

15. Of me 

Merau .... 

MerO . . . .1 

i 

Mharo t . . . 

16. Mine 

Mtou .... 

j 

Mere , . . J| 

Mhar5 , . , . 

17. We . . . : 

Ham , t . . 




] 8. Of us 

Hamarau, ham*^rau . 

HamarO .... 


19. Our . , . ; 

Hamaran, ham»rau . 

Hamaro .... 


20. Thou . . . ' 

In, tai .... 

Tii . . 


21. Of thee . . . [ 

lerau .... 

Tgro . , , , 1 

Tharo • , • • 

:22. Thine . . . [ 

Ferau . • , . 

Tgrs , . . , r 

Fharo , , ^ ■. 

23, You . . . r 

Fum . . , ^ 

Tam 


24. Of you , . . •] 

1 

Cumarau, tum.*rau, tiyarau . ' 

rum®rQ, tyard . , . ( 

Famaro . . . 


IN THE DANG DIALECTS. 


Dngar-wara of Jaipur (where 
different from Dangi of J aipnr) . 

Bangbhahg (where different 
from Daiigi of Jaipur). 

English. 




1. One. 



2. Two. 



3. Three. 



4. Four. 




5. FiTd. 



6 . Six. 



7. SeTen. 




8 . Sight. 



9. Fin©. 




10. Ten. 



11. T-wenty, 



12. Fifty. 

Sau .... 

Ss . . . , 

13. Hinadred. 

MaT, hn . 



14. 1. 

MbarS . . , . 


15. Of me. 

Mbar^ , . 


16. Miae. 

— 


17. We. 



18. Of us. 



19. Onr. 


i 

20- rion. 

Tliars . • . . 


21-Oftliee. 

Tbar5 


22. rhiae. 

...... 

Tarnff, tarn, tnm « 

23.FOU. 

TbanaarS 

Tninaro • 

24. Of you. 

Tharoaro . « , ^ 

TnmarO • . . « 

25. your. 


English. 

Dangi (Karanli). 

BMgi (Jaipur) (where differen 
from pahgi of Karauli), 

- . „ J aipur (where 

difierent from Daigi of Jaipur 

26. He . 

. Wg 

, tr, wa, wha 

. Wa, S , 

27. Of .him 

. Wa-kan . 

. Wa-ko 

■ff-kg . 

28. His . 

Wa-kau . 

. Wa-ko . 

f-kg 

% 

29. They 

We 

We 

Wai, we . 

80. Of them « « 

Win-kau, un-kau 

Un-ko ... 

tJn-k(5 

31. Their . . , 

Win-kau, un-kau 

Un-kg . . . . 

tTn-kg . 

82. Hand 

Hat . . . . 

Hat ... . 


33. Foot . 

Pam . . , • 

Piw . . , . 

1 

Pag ... 

34. Nose , 

Nak . . . . 



85. Eye . . ' . 

tkh .... 


. •.« ... 

86, Mouth , , 

Morhau , , . . 

Moh“rg . . 

Mhods, mhu . , 

37. Tooth 

38. Ear ..... 

D§t . • . . 

Kan 



39. Hair , * 

Eog®ta . • . . 

Bal . . 

Bar 

40. Head 

Mttr .... 

MSr .... 

Matbo 

41. Tongue 

Jibh .... 


Jib .... 

42. Belljr . . . 

Pet .... 

...... 


43. Back , * 

Pithi .... 

Pith .... 

Pith, mahgar . 

44, Iron . , , ! 

liOh, lahkar 

Loh .... 

Lh5 .... 

45. Hold . . . i 

Sunng .... 

Ssnu . . . . 

Son5 . , , 

46. Silver < 

Ohidi, rupau . 

Chgdi . , . 


47, Father . . , , ; 

Daju, dati 

Eah . . . . ! 

Bap, dau 

48. Mother . . . ! 

BaiyO . . 

Maiya . . , . ! 

Ma ,, . 

49. Brother , . , ; 

Bhia, bhek®rau 

Bhia , . , . ; 

Bhai . . * , 

50. Sister , . . ; 

BhaTna . . . 

• • . . i 

Bhain, jiji . . . 

Bl. Man . * . i 

Manikh, mStjar . . ‘ 

Motyar ^ . , , 

id^mi, motyar, mard . 

52. Woman « . . ] 

Baiyar, bair^anx . . 1 

Bair^^ban! ' . .. ] 

Bair^'bani ' . 






p5gar-wa^a of jJa^nr (where ; 
different from pahgi of Jaipur). ; 

Pangbhang (where different ? 
from Pahgi of Jidpnr). 

English. 

' ~ .1 

Wa • • • • 1 

i 

W5 . . . 

26. He. 

1j-k6 . • . -1 . 

27. Of him. 

I ft-kS . • • *1 ^-3^0 • • • • ! 

28. His. 

! Wai . • • • i 

• i 

! 

i 

29. They. 

l i 

tJn-kO . . • *1 

■ 1 

i 

1 

30. Of tbem. 

j tJn-kO ► • • * i 

t . { 

— 

31. Tbeir. 

! i 

i i 


32. Hand. 

f ! 

I i 

j Pag . . ' • 1 

! 1 

PIw, p£ig 

33. Foot. 

1 ! 

! 1 


34. Nose. 

1 

! 

! 


35. Eye. 

MMdC .... 

MttrO, mborS . 

36. Moutb. 

1 

i 

1 



37. Tooth. 


...... 

38. Ear. 



39. Hair. 

Matko . . * - 

l^^atbs • . < • 

40. Head. 

Jib . 

Jib . * . . 

41. Tongue. 



42. Belly. 

Mangar , . . . 

Msr . . 

43. Back. 

Lbs . 

Ls , • . . « 

44. Iron. 

...... . 


45. Gold. 



46. SilTer. 

Bap, dads . . ♦ 

Bap . • • • 

47, Father. 

Ma, mil .... 

Mi • • • 

48. Mother. 

Bbal 

Bbai . . * • 

49. Brother* 

Bbain . 

Bbain * • • f 

50. Sister. , 


Ad*im, manakb • 

'51. .Man- 


, 1 , 

Lnsai, bair^bani • » 

52. Woman,": 



Pangi (Karauli). 

Dangi (Jaipur) (where differen 
from pangi of Karauli). 

t Kallmal of Jaipur fwhepA 

differeutfrompa/giolj^^) 


. W5 

, tJj wa, wha 

. Wa, S . 

4 

, Wa-kau . 

. Wa-ko . 

■ff-ko . 

« 

, Wa-kau . 

. Wa-k5 . 

H-ko . 

!> 

A 

Wg 

We 

. Wai, we . 

« 

Win-kau, un-kan 

Un-ko ... 

tJn-k5 

• A 

Wiu-kau, un-kau 

Hn-ko . . . . 

tJn-ko . 

• • 

Hat ... . 

Hat , . 


# a 

Pam . . • , 

PSw^ . . . . 

> . . . 

• • 

Nak . . . . 


j 

• • 

ikh , 


..... 

• • 

Morkau , . , , 

Moh^rQ . . 

Mkodo, mhu , . 

A • 

Cat .... 


^ 

• • 

Kan . • . . 



• • 

E(5g®ta . • . • 

Hal . . 

Har . . . , , 

• • 

Mur .... 

Mttr . . . . 

Matho .... 

• 

Jifoh , . . . 


Jib .... 

• 

Pet . . . , 




• 

PitH 

Pith .... 

Pith, mangar . . . i 

• • 

liOk, lankar 

.... 

Lhg . . . . : 

» 1 

Sunno . • . . 

SOnu .... 

Song . . . . ; 


OhSdi, rupau * 

OHdi .... 


■ • • 

Daju, dM 

P^au . , . , ; 

Bap, dau 

* ■ 

Baijo . . , . ! 

Maiya . . . , ; 

Ma 


Bkia, bkek^yau . « ! 

Bbia . , , ; 

Bkai , . ; . 


BhaTna . . . . , 


Bbaiii, jiji . , . 

, J 

yianikh, m5tyar , , j 

Bdstyar , ■ , , ^ 

icPmi, mdtyar, mard 

. ] 

Baiyar, bair^banl , * 1 

Bair’^bani . ^ ^ ] 

Bair^'bi.ni ' ' . " , «' ' 


Bagar-wara o£ Jaipur (where 
d'ffereiit from pahgi of Jaipur). ; 

BahgbhMg (where different ' 
from Dahgi of Jaipur). 

Bug] 

Wa . . . . i 

! 

i 

We . . , 

i 

26. He. 

Ij-kd « • • * 1 

tj-ka .... 

27. Of him. 

; 

fr-ka . • • • I 

1 

U-ka 

28. His. 

! 

Wai ...» 

1 

[ 

1 

29. They. 

tJn-ko . . • • j 

1 

1 

30. Of tbem. 

1 

Un-kO . . . • 

...... 1 

' \ 

31. Tbeir. 

i 

i 

s 

32. Hand. 

! 

1 Pag . . • • j 

i 

PSw, p^g 

33. Foot. 

i I 

1 


34. Nose. 

I 

1 

i 


35. Eye. 

MMdO . . . • 1 

MSrQ, mbord . 

36. Moutb. 

I 

i 

1 

! 

• 1 

37. Tooth. 

i 

1 

1 1 -r T - - ' 

i 

! 

i 

38. Ear. 



1 39. Hair. 

1 

i 

MatkO • . . 

MatbO . . . . 

! 

S 40. Head. 

i 

! 

Jib . • . - 

Jib .... 

41. Tongue. 



42. Belly. 

Mangar .... 

Mar . . . . 

43. Back. 

Lbo ... 

La 

44. Iron* 



45. Gold. 



46. Silver, 

Bap, dado 

Bap • • • • 

47. Faiiber. 

Ma, mM .... 

Ma . • • 

48. Mother. 

BhM 

Bbai . . • 

49* Brother. 

= Bbain • 

Bbaip # • • f 

50. Sister. 


Ad*^mi, manakk . • 

51. Man. 


Lngfal, bair*baiil 

5„2. . Woman* , 



English. 



Pangi (Karauli). 

Pahgi (Jaipur) (where different 
from Pahgi of Karauli). 

Kalimal of Jaipur (wtere 
different from Daigi of Jaipur). 

58. Wife 

0 


Lugaij hair*^baiii 

Bhautiya 

Bair®bani, aurat 

a 

54. Child 

d' 


Balik, chhOtO . 

Balik . , ^ . 

I Bachcha, balak 

55. Son • 



Mora . . . . 

Beta, chhora, lala 

Ohhoro, beto 

56. Daughter • 

a 


MSri . . . . 

Beti, chhori, iali 

ChhSri, beti 

57. Slave 

« 


BandOra . . . 

Bldo . . « . 


58. Cnltivator 

a 


Jota, kisan 

Jimidar • . . . 

- 

59. Shepherd , 

« 

• 

Bheri-waran, chhir-warau . 

Guwal • . 

Guwar « . . , 

60. God 

a 

• 

Bam-ji, Isnr 

Par^mesur 

Ram-ji, Par^mesur . 

61. Devil 


a 

Piret .... 

Bhut .... 

1 

Rakas, bhSt, palit 

62. Sun 


• 

Stirij .... 

Suraj-naran 

Suraj . . . . 

63. Moon 


• 

Chanda .... 


Cl^d .... 

64. Star • 

« 

• 

Taraiyi . « , « 


Tar6 ; . . . 

65. Mre 

• 


A ch « « « . 

Ag .... 

Agai .... 

66. Water 

• 

• 

Panyau • ^ • 

Pani .... 

Pani .... 

67. Hons© 

• 

• 

Bakhir .... 

Gbar .... 

, ■ 1 

68. Horse 

• 

« 

GhOrau .... 

Gbora .... 

GhSrS . , . . 

69. Oow 


# 

Gaiya, tali 

Gaya .... 


70. Dog 


« 

Kuk*ra .... 

Kutta .... 

KuttS . . , . ! 

71. Oat . 



Bills .... 

Biliya . . . . 

Billi .... 

72. Cook 



Mur*ga .... 

Kuk®ra . , 

Murga .... 

73, Duck 

« 


Batak .... 



74 Ass 

• 


Gadha .... 




75. Camel • 

« 

# 

CSi, 

Tit .... 



76. Bird 


m 

Ohareru . 

Ohiriya . 

Ohirl . « 

77. Go . / 


a 

J aihan (Infinitwe) , 

Ja (Imperative Singular) . 


78. Eat . 

• 

# 

Ehaibau 

•n _ • 1 T *1 _ 1 

Kha . 



Digar-wira of Jaipur (where 
different from Dafigi of Jaipur). ; 

Daugbliang (where different 
from Dahgi of Jaipur). 

Engl* 

Liigai 

( 

Lngaij bbaff . . , | 

1 

53. Wife. 

Balak . ... 

1 

Bacbcbo . . . , | 

54 CHld. 

Be to, ctboro 

Beto, lar^kO, cbhoro . 

55. Son. 

Betij dihori . . ! 

Beta, lar^ki, cbborl . . ; 

56. Daughter. 


i 

57. Slave. 

Kasan, paPti . 

Kasan . . . . | 

1 

58. Cultivator- 


1 

59. Sbepberd. 

Bbag^^wan 

Ram-lij Bbag^wan . . i 

60. God. 


Rakas, bbut, jand . . | 

61. Devil. 

Siiraj « . 

Siiraj . . . . . i 

62. Sun. 

CiiSd 

Chadar^ma, cbSd . 

63. Moon. 

Taro . a . 

. 

Tars . . . 

64. Star. 

.. 

Ag, ag^nl, basadar . 

65. Dire. 

i ...»*•■ 

1 

....... 

1 66. Water. 


Gbar, jag 

67. House, 

1 Gli5ro , . . • 

Gboro . . , . » 

68. Horse. 

1 


69. Cow. 

Kuk’^ro , . .. , . 

Kiitto, gadak , 

70. Dog. 

Bala-l ■ ’ . ; * 

Biljai, balai , * . 

71. Cat. - 

*'Mnrgo . . . 

Mnr^go , - 

72. Cock. 



73. Duck. 

Gbado , » ■ , , , ' . 

Ghadd . . « • 

74 Ass. 



75. Camel. 

ClnVi . . . . 

Obarl . * . . 

: 76- Bird. 



77. Go. 

1 . 

...... 

1 78. Eat. 

b 


79. Sit. 


Engliah. 

i Pahgi (Karauli). 

Datgi (Jaipur) (where different 
from pahgl of Karauli). 

Kalimal of Jaipur (where 
different from Dafigi of Jaipur) 

80. Come « 

- 

Aiban 

• 

A 

• 

• 

• 


81. Beat • 

* 

Pitibau . 

• 

Pit 

• 

.O 

• 

Mar , 

82. Stand 

• 

1 Thairibau, datibau . 

• 

Thare hC 

♦ 

• 


Ubo ho . , 

S3. Die • . • 

• 

Maribau , 

• 

Mar 


• 

• 



84. Give . « 


Dhoi-daibau 

• 

De, dai . 


• 

• 

De . ■ . 

.85. 'Run 

• 

Danribau, bhajibau . 

' 

Bhaj » 



• 

Bhag, daur 

86. Up « 

• 

tJpar 

• 

tJpar 


• 

• 


87. , Near 

• 

Dhihg a . . 


Lag®tO . 

• 



Godyg, kanai , 

88. Down 


Nich§ . ■ • 


Niche 



• 

Nichai . . . . 

89 , Far . , . 


Duri, alag 


Dur 



• 


90. Before 

« 

Agari 


Age 



V 

Agai 

9.1 . Behind 


Pichhari • 


Pichhe . 



• 

Pichhai . . , 

92. Wto 

0 

Kaun, k5 


Kon t 




Kaun . - c , 

93. What • » 

« 

Ka, kaha 


Ka 



• 

Ml . . . 

94. Why 

• 

Kyg . . 


Ky5 



• 

Ky5, chu, chytt 

95. And 


Aur , . . 


Or, ar 

• 

" 

* 

Aur, ar . . > , 

96. .But • 


Pari . . , 


Pani • 

« 



Pan , . . . 

97. If . / • e 


Jau 


Jai • 

• 


• 

J5 » . . • 

98. Yes . • , 

. i 

1 

3 

Hg . 

« 

Hi 



* 


99. No . 


Na, nai • 


Nahi 

f 


• 


100. Alas , , 


Hai 


Haya 

I 


* 


101, A father • , 


Daju * 

« 

Dati 

« 


* 

Bap 

102. Of a father 


Daju-kau . 


DM-k5 . 

f 


* 


103. To a father 


Bajh-kU . . , 


Dati-ku: . 

« 


• 


104. From a father , 


Daju-se . , ^ 


Dail-te , 


. 


Bap-sS , « , , , • , ' . • 

105. Two fathers V 


Do daju fa ^ 


D5 dau , 

• 




1 06. Ti'cL'ftiAtta . 







1 



D%ar-wara of Jaipur (where 
different from Paagi of Jaipur). 

Danghhang (where different ? 

from pangi of Jaipur). ; 

i 

English. 



80. Come. 

Mar . . . • 

1 

Mar . . . , ! 

81. Beat. 

tj'te bai-jS. 

tJbd bo • 

82. Stand. 



88. Die. 

De . • : • 


84. Give. 

Bbaj . . . • 

Dor, bbag 

85. Eun. 

...... ! 


86. Dp. 

Kbanja . • . • 

Kbanai, najik . 

S7. Near, 

Mcbai .... 

Nicbai .... 

SS. Down. 


DurS, dur 

89. .Far. 

Agai .... 

Agai .... 

90. Before. 

Paobhai .... 

Piobbai, pacbbok^a , 

91. Behind. 

Knri .... 

Kun ... 

92. Wbo. 

Ks! . . . . i 

1 

Kai .... 

j 93. Wbat. 

KyS, chau 

i 

Kytt 

94. Why, 

At . 

Aur, ar . . . . 

95. And. 

Panya . . . . 

Pan .... 

96. But. 

Je . . . . . 

Jo . 

97. If. 



98. Tes. 

Nabt . • • . 

IJTai . . . . 

99, No. 


...... 

100. Alas. 

Bap . . 

Bap . * . . 

101. A father. 



102. Of a father. 

■ ..r... 


103. To a father. 

Bap-st . 

Bap-sS . * a 

■' 104. 'From a: father." 



105. Two fathers. 

Bap . . . . 

.:::Bap rl;\. 

106. Fathers. 


Englisb. 

1 pangi (Karauli). 

i 

pangi (Jaipur) (where different 
from pangi of Karauli). 

Kalimal of Jaipur (where 
different from Pangi of Jaipur) 

80. Come , 


Aibau 


A 

• 

. 


61. Beat « . 


Pitibau . 


Pit 

« 


Mar 6 

62. Stand , 


Thairiban, datibau . 

i 

• 

Thare hO 

• 


Ubo h5 . 

S3. Die , . . 

• 

Maribau . 

• 

Mar 

• 

• 



84. Give 

• 

Dhoi-daibau 

• 

Be, dai . 


• 

De . . . , 

85. •‘Run 

• 

Dan riba 11 3 bhajibau . 

( 

j 

- 

Bhaj • 

• 

• • 

Bhag, daur 

86. Up . 

• 

tJpar 

* 

tJpar 

• 

• 


87. . Near 

• 

Dhihg ^ • - 

• 

Lag®tO 

• 

* 0> 

Godyi, kanai • 

88. Down 


Niche . • 

• 

Hiche 


• 

Hichai . . . . 

8S^. Far . . , 


Duri, alag 


Dur 


• 


90. Before 


Agari 


Age 


• 

Agai 

91. Behind 


Pichhari . 


Pichhe . 


• 

Pichhai • . , , 

92. Who 


Kann, ko 


KOn 



Kaiin * - V . 

93. What 

m 

Ka, kaha 


Ka. • 


• 

Kei 

94. Why , ^ 


Kyo 


KyS 


* t 

Kyo, oht, chyS 

95. And 

* 

Am’ , 


Or, ar • 

• 

A « 

Anr, ar < • > ^ 

96. .But , 

« 

Pari 


Pani • 

• 


Pan . , 

97. If , , ' = e 


Jan 


Jai 

• 

. 

Jd e . . . 

98. Yes • 


Hi . 


Hi 


- 


99. No . 


Ha, nai • , 

• 

Nahi 

t 


Nai . • . 

i 00. Alas « , 


Hai 


Haya 

« 

* • 

t ^ 1 * ^ 

101, A father • 


DajS 

« 

Dan 


* . 

Bap . . 

102, Of a father 


Daju-kan 

« 

D^-kO . 


. 


103. Tc a father 


Dajh-kS . 


Daii-ktt • 


, • . 


104, From a father • 


Daju-se . . ^ 


Dafi-te . 

*> 

• • 

Bap“sS . • • 

105. Two fathers « 

• 

Bddajd , 

. -m 

D5 dM , 




106. Fathers . 


'K*» ■ l-,r» ;r 

T 1 

irv fc- — 


1 



plgar-wapa of Jaipur (where I 
clifferent from pShgi of J aipur). t 

pahgbliang (where different i 

from Bang! of Jaipur). j 

English. 


i 

SO. Come. 

Mar .... 

Mar . , . . ^ 

81. Beat. 

tJba hai-ja 

Xj bo bo «... 

82. Stand. 



83. Die. 

De .... 


84. Give. 

Bbaj . . . • 

Dor, bbag 

85. Hixn. 

I 


86. Up. 

Kbanya . • . • 

Kbanai, najik , 

S7. Neai-, 

Nicbai ...» 

Nicbai .... 

88. Down. 


DurS, dur 

89. Far. 

Agai 

Agai .... 

90. Before. 

Paclibai .... 

Picbbai, pacbbok^ra . 

91. Bebind. 

Knn • . . • 

Knp. .... 

92. Wbo. 

Ki! . . . . 

1 Kif . . . . 

93. Wbat. 

Kyi, chau 

Kytt 

94. Wby. 

Ar .... 

Anr, ar . 

95. And. 

Panya .... 

Pan . . . • 

96. But. 

Jg * . . • • 

Jo . . . * • 

97. I£. 




98. Yes. 

Kab! 

Fai . . . 

99. ¥ 0 . 


.. ........ ■ 

100. Alas. 

Bap 

Bap , . . # 

101. A fatber* 



102. Of a father. 

... ... 


103. To a father. 

Bap-st . 

Bap-s§ . . • * 

104. From a- father. 



105. Two fathers. 

Bap - . . . 



Bap . . 

, 106. Fathers. 


; 

Engliali. 1 

PSngl (Karaali). 

priHgi (Jaiinir) fwlu'n? diiYeivut 
IVf-Hii pfinh':'] of Kaniuli). 

Kalmml of J aiptu? (where 
liiffiH'cHt from Pangi of Jaip^uj 

80. Come 

. 

• 

Aibau . . » * 

A. .... 


81. Beat 


• 

Pltibaa . . • • 

Fit . . . 

Mar . . 

82. Stand 

• 

• 

Thairibau, (latibaii . 

lliurd • * 

tjte ho . ^ 

' 

83. Die . 



Maribau , • • * 

^far .... 

». 

84. Give 

• 

• 

Dhai-daibaa 

iio, litti .... 

!»0 

85. 'Ran 

f 


Dauribau, bbajiliau . 

HliiFj .... 

Fhn; 4 , daur 

86. Up . 



tJpar , , . • 

t “ fiar * . 


87.. Near 

* 

1 

Pluhg - . • » 


FoXly-'i, kanai . , 

88. Down 

• 

i 

1 

* * 

i 

NicliS . . * » 

Nu’litif 

N'irhai . , 

8&. Far . 

. 

1 

Duri, ala|^ . * • | 

Dmr .... 

# « « 1 M 

9D. Before 

• 

• 

Agiiri 

. 

Agai i . , , 

.91, Behind 



I^iehbun # 

Fir'll li«> , . . » 

l*irh}iai . . ,, ■■ 

92. Who 

• 


Kftun, * 

Kill,! » * » ■ 

t Ivfiiiii * ■- ^ ' 

93. What 

# 


Ki, fcaha . * • : 

; Kh . . * . 

l\;ii 1 * 

94. Why 

w 

1 

^ ! 
* 1 

i 

i Kjh * . . . ; 

}\y» » , « . 

Kjh, i?lm\ diyii ' ' * 

95. And 

f 

! 

» 

Anr # . . V 

; Or, ar , . * * 


96. Bat . 

• 

* 

i l^ari . . • . 

i 

1 

* * * * 

Fail * 

97. If . 

« 

* 

1 

j Jam , . . , 

5 

j 

dm » . ' ♦ 

Jh * i 

98. Yes . 

• 

• 

j IIS . » * , 

i 

ii:i 

: 

99. No . 

• 


.! ^ Vi 

: Na, mu # * * . 

! Xal,I . . . * 

N:ti » '* ■* 

100. Alas 

■ ,f 


1 Hid . . . . 

li.lvii . » * .« 

# f If * # ,■ 

lOL A father * 



Hftjri . . . , 

1 . 

1 Fa-i , * < 

♦ 

la|i * , 

102, Of a. father 


> 


l 

\ 

j »*#*«*' , ' 

103, Tc a father 

* 


Dftja-kS , , , 

; lUu.k.l . . . . 

} ,«.*** 

104. From a father 



Dttja-iiB . . . 


, ; . 

105. Two fathers 


m 

Dddfeja , 

i 

' m ik'.. . 



3 



TCgar-wara of Jaipur (where 
different from pahgl of J aipnr). f 

i 

Dahgbhang (where different 1 
from Bang! of Jaipur). { 

1 

English . 


i 

SO. Come, 

Mar . . • • 1 

Mar . . . . 1 

i 

i 

SI. Beat. 

tJba 

1 

tJbo bo • 

82. Stand. 


••t ••• 3 

83. Die. 

De . . : * 


84. Give. 

Bbaj • . . • 

Dor, bbag 

85. Run. 

i 


86. Up. 

i 

Khanya - • . • j 

Kbanai, najik , 

87. Keai*. 

! 

Nicbai . . • » j 

Nicbai .... 

88. Down, 


DurS, dur 

89. Far. 

Agai . . . ' 

Agai .... 

90. Before. 

Pacbhai . * • • 

Picbbai, pacbbok^a . 

91. Behind . 

Kun • . . ♦ 

Knn. • . . 

92. Wbo. 

kIt . . . 

Kai .... 

93. Wbat. 

Kyi, cbau 

Kya 

94. Wby. 

Ar . . . • 

Anr, ar . 

95. And. 

Panya , . ^ . 

Pan . . . • 

96. But. 

Je . . . . 

Jo . . . . . 

97. If. 



98. Tes. 

Kab! • . . . 

Fal 

99. Ko. 


...... 

100. Alas. 

Bap 

Bap . . - # 

101. A father. 


...... 

1 

‘ 102. Of a father. 

*.r ... 

...... 

103. To a father. 

Bap-sS , , . 

Bap-sS ■■ ■. ' ■ * 

104. 'Prom a fetber. 



105. Two fathers. 

Bap , 

Bap • . • ^ 

106. Fathers. 


— ~T 

English. 

nringl (Karanli). 

Duiigi (.Iui|*nr) (wliero diftVri'ut 
froin pangl <»f .ICnmuli). 

Kalitnal of Jaiptir fwTipi.o 

■lifforentfrompdgiorj^,,) 

80. Come 

• 

Aibaii . « • * 

A. « « » » 


81. Beat • • 

• 

Pitibau . . • * 

Pit . . . . 

Mar , » . ■ 

82. Stand 

• 

Thairibiiu, datibiui . 

ThiifS b^ • . , 

ITbPi hfs . . _ 

S3. Die . 


Maribaii . . • * 

IMur .... 

.. 

84. Give 

* 

Dhai-daibau . 

,|)f\ dai .... 


85. -Run • • 


Daiiribauj bliajibavi . • j 

Bhaj • . # . 

i>ha,^', daur 

86. Up . • 

• 

IJpar . . * » 

rpar , . . . 



87. . Near 

i 

Pliifig - • * * 1 

LagHfl .... 

< ‘dtdva, kanai , 

88. Down 

• 

NichS . . . • 

.... 

Nirliai , * , 

89. Far . . • 

i 

Duri, alag . ^ ; 

Ulir * i * ^ : 

• # . * « 1 

90. Before 

. 

Aglri * . . » 


4gai . 

,91. Beitind 

* 

Piclihun • 

PhIiIm- . 

Plrbliai , . , . ' ' 

92. Who . 

# 

.Katitti kn . . . : 

l\tHi « * *■ ‘ 

KdlSli t 

93. Wtat 


Kli^ kahit 

Ku .... 

l\ a i » » ♦ 

94. Why 

• 

: Kjc> ... * : 

1% V '< '♦ * * * * 

: 

l\ «hi!j ohyS » 

93. Aad 

# 

1 Atir ♦ . . . 

i 

IJr, ar # . » . 

: 

Aari iir .» * 

96. .But 

* 

Pari . .... 

i 

; * * * « 

Pali * , ■ » ' 

97. If . . . 

* 

! 

j Jan .... 

1 

Jl'li # * . . 

Jm . 

98. Yes . 

* 

lia .... 

1 

!,i.. 


99. No . 

* 

! Ntij na'i • « « • 

Nalu ..ft 

XiU . . ■ 

100. Alas 

* 

I 

'^Ihi , . . . . 

Ibua , . * . 

« »» >* £ 

101. A father , , 


1 Diiiil . . . . 

t 

j 

lUuM . . . . 

i 

ikip « • .* 

102. Of ii father 

* 

t, _ 

, UajC^kiii 

! 

1 ' k**< . . , * 

A#**#** 

103. Tc a father 


Daja-kS . . 

; U;UI*k‘'1 • 

! , *#* t»* 

[, 

104. From a father , 


: Dilju-«6 . 

1 

j ^ . i 

liap-hfi t ■ *d:"'k 

105. Twofathera , 

• 

; Dd ilftjfl , , 

i 

1 

1 !lr1 «iV; 4 t * 

1 




B%ar-wara of Jaipur (wliere 
different from Bangi of J aipnr). I 


BangbhaAg* (where different | 
from Bang! of Jaipur). j 


1 80. Come. 


Mar 


Mar 


J 81. Beat. 


tJ'ba hai-ja 


Ub5 bo « 


82. Stand. 


De 

Bbaj 

Khanya 
Hicbai . 

Agai 

Pacbbai . 
Knn 

XM 

Kyi, cban 
At 

Panya 
de • • 

Kabi • 

Bap 

Bap-si . 

Bap 


Dor, bbag 


Kbanai, najik , 
Nicbai 
Dur5, dur 


Agai 

Picbbai, pacbbok^^a . 
Knn 

Kat 

Kyi 

Anr, ar . 

Pan 

I Js . . . 


Nal 


Bap 


Bap-su • 


Bap 


83. Die. 

84. Give. 

85. Rnn. 

86. Up. 

87. Kear, 

88. Down, 

89. Par. 

90. Before. 

91. Behind. 

92. Wbo. 

93. Wbat. 

94. Wby, 

95. And. 

96. But. 

97. If. 

98. Tes. 

99. Fo. 

100. Alas. 

101. A father. 

102. . Of a father. 

103. To a father. 

104. From a father. 

105. Two fathers. 

106. Fathers. 


Bngliflli. 

j ][)angi(KarJudj). 

Uaiigi (.Tuipur) (wIhm’o cliiT<‘iX‘iit 
from of Kara,ulj). 


80. Come • 

• 

• 

1 

1 Aiban 

. 

A • . . 


81. BsSit • 


• 

Pitibau . 

• 

Pit . . , 

I^Iar , 

82. Stand * 


• 

! 

j Tliairibaii, datibaii 

i 

Tbard lifi :# 

Hb">ho . , 

■ 

83. Die . • 


• 

Maribaa . 

. 

Mill' .... 

** ••1 

84. Give 

* 

• 

Dhdi’daibaii 


.i.>p, (iai ..... 

»0 . . . , 

,85. -Ran 


• 

Dauribau, bli 

ajibau , 

Piiaj • . , . 

Bhrig, danr 

86. Up . 


• 

tJpar . 

, 

!^|«ar , . . ,| 

»«• 

87., Near 

• 

• 

piling # 

, 

Jiag»{0 . . , . 1 

Cifidjji, kanai , 

88. Down 

• 

• 

Niche 

t 

.Niche , . , .5 

Nichal 

CO 

• 


Diiri, alag 

1 

• ; 

.Dnr . 

t« « 4 l« 

90. Before 

* 


Agari 

■ ■ 

Age , . * . 

Agai . , , , 

91. Behind 



Piclihuri. 

» # • 

Pjrbh.. .... 

Pichliai » , 

52. Wlio 

• 


Kautti 

. . . : 

KOfi • # ^ ^ 

ivriiifi 1 . 

93. Wbat 

« 

• 

Kii, kaha 

. * . : 

K II , ♦ 

K .'i 1 0 , , 

94. Why 

• 

. I 

Kyft 


i’v \ < » t . «. 

Ky>\ eliilj ahji . 

95, And * 

t 

1*, 

1 

1 

Amr # 

, 

Ur, ar *. 

Aiir^ m * # » , , 

96. But 

* 

» i 

1 

1 

Pwi 

. 

Paid * t 

I hut * :i , . , ; ( 

97. If . 

« 

f 

1 

* j 

1 

.fan 

■ i 

*,l Hi « . , , : 

JA t ' » ■ ' , • '. 

98. Yes . 

* 

j 

. 1 

1 

Ha 

. 

Ha , . , 


99. No . 

# 

i 

i 

i 

Nil, ntu . 

• 

Nall .... 

S H 1 .» , # * , 

100. Alas 

• 

1 

i ^ 

i 

Hiti 

. 

Hava . , . : 

### «* 

101, A father # 

• 

1 

Bajtt 

i 

^ # # J 

1 

lH%'l . . # , ; 

lltp . . • 

102, Of a. father 


* j 

Baja-fcHit 

1 

Iiii.a'kA , , j 

« f * *♦* '. 

103. Tc a father 

* 

* 

Uuja.icI . 

■ t ■« , 

Ihid4-n . ,« , *1 

t0* *** 

104. From a father 

t 

* 

Dftju»«6 , 

* ■ S i ^ 

) 

♦ . . » 


105, Two fathers 

1 

• 

Do tlajft 

;«t ■# t ^ 

D--> «a'.i . . . . 

I 

■ #.♦ **t . 




English. 

Dangi (Karauli). 

i 

Daiigi (Jaipur) (where different 
from Daiigi of Karauli). 

Kalimal of Jaipur (where 
different from Dahgi of Jaipur). 

107. Of fathers * » 

Purikhaa-kau . . 

. 

j Daun-ko 

Bapan-ko 

I 

108, To fathers « « 

Purikhan-ku 

i 

1 Daun-ku . . 

^ Bapan-kS 

109. From fathers » • 

Purikhan-se 

i 

Daun-te . . 

1 

; Bapan-sn 

110. A daughter . 

M5rl . « . . 

j 

Chhsri . - . 

1 

I 

111. Of a daughter • 



i' 

i 

1 12. To a daughter . 




i 

113. From a daughter 



I 

114. Tiyo daughters . 



I 

i 

115. Daughters 

Bhaut m5ri 

Ohhori . . . 

I 

i 

116. Of daughters 

Morin- kau , . 

ChhSrin-ko 

i 

117. To daughters 





118. From daughters 




119. A good man 

Ek ohakhs manikh . 

Ek bhal5 ad^mi 


120. Of a good man . 

Ek chokhe manikh-kau . | 

Ek bhala ad*^ml-kO 

i 

i 

121. To a good man . 

122. From a good man 

...... 



..... 

123. Two good men . 




124. Good men 

MukHe-ir chokhe manikh . 

i 

Bhale ad^mi . . . | 

Bhala ad^mi » . . 

125. Of good men 

126. To good men 

127. From good men 


i 

I 

■ 1 


128. A good woman . 

Ek chokhi bair'^bini . 

1 

Ek bhall bair^'bani , . ! 


129, A bad boy 

Ik band m§ra . 

Ek burs chhora 

Bk b'urd chhord , .. 

130. Good women 

MukHi chokhi bair^bani , 

Bhall bair^baoi . . 


131. A bad girl 

Ek burl m5ri . 

Ek burl chhorl 

■ 

132. Good . . . : 

Maluk, chokau , \ 

Achhy5, bhald , 

' : ■ '1. 

Ch6k5, achhyS . 


133. Better 



Blgar-wara of_Ja4mr (wliere 
different from Dangi of Jaipur j. 

Daiigbliang (where different 
from Dangi of Jaipur). 

■English. 

fiapaii-ko ■ • 

Bapan-ko 

107, Of fathers. 

Bapan-kfl ■ • • * I 


108. To fathers. 

Bapan-sS * • • | 


109. Prom fathers. 

a 

i 

1 


110. A daughter. 

! 

i 

i 

1 

! 


111. Of a daughter. 

j 


112. To a daughter. 

I 


113. From a daughter. 



— 

114. Two daughters. 


CbbSri, cbbCryS 

115. Daughters. 


.. 

116. Of daughters. 

— 


117. To daughters. 

. . 


118. Prom daughters. 

Ek cb oklio ad^^mi . • 

Ek acbbyS ad^mi 

119. A good man. 

Bk obokba ad®ini-ko • | 

Bk acbbya ad®mi-k5 , 

i 

120. Of a good man. 


I 

1 

121. To a good man. 



122. Fro m a good m an. 

J , « * • . 

i 

1 



123. Two good men. 

1 

Cbdklia ad®mi . 

Bbala adtai . * 

124. Good men. 

i 

■ 


125. Of good men. 



126. To good men. 


! ■ 

127. From good men. 

Ek cb5kbi bair^banl . 

!, ■■ ■ 

Ek acbbi Ingai 

128. A good woman, 

Ek ba,ri5 cbbor5 

Ek buro cbb(5r5 

129. A bad boy.' ; 

ObokM bair^baBi '• 

Acbbi lugayS . . 

130. Good women. 

Ek bari cbbori 


181. A bad girl. 

Obokbs, acbhjo 


1 182. Good. 

t 

I,;:-:;:.;,;;:;::/;;:);;. ■' - \ 

UsB. Better. 


Englisl}. 

Baiigi (Karauli). 

! 

Daiigi (Jaipur) (where different 
from Dangi of Karauli). 

Kalimal of Jaipur (where 
different from Dahgi of Jaipur' 

107. Of fathers . » 

Purikhaa-kau . . 

i 

1 Daun-ko 

i 

i Bapan-ko 

108. To fathers « « 

Purikhan-ku . 

i 

1 Daun-kS 

Bapan-kt 

109. From fathers « • 

1 

Purikhan-se 

i Daun-te . ■ 

1 Bapan-sU 

110. A daughter • 

M5ri . « . . 

Chhod . 

! 

ill. Of a daughter . 



i 

i 

112. To a daughter . 

i 

! 

i 

113. From a daughter 




114. T*wo daughters . 





1 

115. Daughters 

Bhaut mori . 

Ghhori . . . 

1 

1 

116. Of daughters 

Morin-kan . . 

Chh5rin-k6 


117. To daughters 



I 

i 

118. From daughters 





I 

119. A good man 

Sk ohokhs manikh . 

Ek bhal5 ad^-mi 

I 

.«« ... 

120. Of a good man . 

Ek chokhe manikh-kau , 

Ek bhala ad*^mi-k5 

i 

j 

i 

1 

1 

121. To a good man . 


1 

[ 

N . ■; 

i 


122. From a good man 

1 



123. Two good men . 



...... 

124. Good men 

MukHe-u chokhe manikh , 

Bhale ad^mi , . . 

i Bhala ad/^mi . . ' 

125. Of good men 




126. To good men 

! : 



127. From good men 


1 

...... 

128. A good woman • 

Ek chdkhi bair^ani . 

Ek bhali bair^bani . , | 

■ ...... , 

129. A bad boy 

Ek band mdra . 

Ek burs chhdra 

Ek lmr5 chhsrd 

130. Good women 

Muk*^ti chQkhi bair^bani , 

Bhali bair^bani 


131. A bad girl 

. ! 

Ek buri mori . , , 

Ek buri chhori , . | 


132. Good 

Maluk, chokau v 

AclihyO, bhalO , . | 

Ch5k^, achhyo 

133. Better 


1 

" " i i 



Blgar-wara of Jaipur (wliere 
lilfferent from of Jaiparj. 

DMgbbang (where different 
from Daiigi of Jaipur). 

English. 

Bapan-ko 

Bapan-ko 

107. Of latbers. 

Bapan-kii - • • • i 


108. To fathers. 

Bapan-sii • * • i 


109. From fathers* 

! 

1 

j 


110. A daughter. 

t 


Ill, Of a daughter. 

I 


11*2. To a daughter. 

1 

f 



113. From a danghter. 


— 

114. Two daughters. 


CbbSrl, cbbsrya 

1 115. Daughters. 

1 

i 

116. Of daughters. 

1 


117. To daughters. 



118. From daughters. 

Bk cb5kli5 ad^mi 

Bk acbliyo ad^mi 

119. A good man. 

Bk ckokba ad^ml-ko • 

Bk aobbya ad*^ml-ks • 

120. Of a good man. 



121. To a good man. 



122. From a good man. 




123. Two good men. 

Cla<5klia ad^mi . . • 

1 Bbala ad^mi . * 

124. Good men. 

1 

1 

1 

1 


125. Of good men. 



126. To good men. 


^ ' a .. . 

127. From good men. 

Bk Cjh skill bair^bani . 

Ik aobbl IngM , . 

128, A good woman. 

Bk ba.rS cbbord. - 

j Bk bnro obbSrS 

j' 

129, A had boy. 

. Obokbl bair^anl , ' 

I 

! « ' /V 

Acbbi Ingaya . . 

! 130. Good women. 

Ek ba.xi cbhori 

— 

131. A bad girl. 

Cbokbs, acbliyo 


132. Good. 

...... • 

f 

1 . ■■ - 

j " , 

1 133. Better. 


Inglijili. 

1 

Pangi (Karauli). 

Dangi (Jaipur) (where different 
from DMgi of Karauli). 

^ Kalimal of Jaipur (where 
different from Dangi of Jaipur) 

134. Best 




135. High 

I Ucbaa . 

Uchs .... 


136. Higlier . ® 

i 

1 

i 

...... 


137, Higliest . , 




138. A liorse . » 

GbOraa , . . . 

Gbora .... 

GbOrO . , , ^ 

139. A mar© . • - 

Gbori .... 

i 

1 

GbSri . . 


140. Horses 

Mak®te gbore . 

GliOra .... 


141. Mares * . 

Mak^'ti-a gbori 

Gbori «... 


142- A ball , . 

Akaila .... 

BijA’ . . , . 

Ak5 . . . , 

143. A cow 

Gay, tali 

Gaya .... 


144. Balls . • 

Mak*te-u bijar, akaila 

Bijar .... 

Aka . . . . 

145. Cows 

Mak®ti-a gay, tali 

Gaya .... 


146. A dog 

Kakb'a .... 

Kutta . 

Kutto . . . . 

147. A bitcb . • • 1 

1 

Kutiya . 


Katti . . . . 

148. Dogs . . . j 

Muk®te-u kuk^ra 

Kutta. «... 


149. Bitcbes . • . I 

Muk*ti-u kutiya 

Kuttiya .... 

Kuttl . . . 

j 

150. A be goat . 

Bok ..... 

Bak®ra .... 

Bakb’5 f , 

151. A female goat 

Bok^ri . . 

Bak*^riya . 

Bak^^ri, cbberi . . 

152. Goats 

Bok«ra . 

Bak*ra .... 

Bak®ra-bak®ri . . . 

153. A male deer 

Hinu , . • . 

Hiran « 


154. A female deer • 

: 

HiuuiyS . 

HirAi 


155. Deer . • 

i 

Hinu .... 

Hiran . . 


156. I am • « • 

Ht bS . . • . 

Mai btt . . 


157. Tbou ait . * 

TH bai . . . . 

Tu bai . 


158. He is 

Wd bai „ ■■ ■ V . >■. ■ ■■ .* ‘ 

tJ bai , , 



159. We are 

[ HaA. bai ■■ . ■ • 

1 , , 


Ham hi . . • • 

160. You are 0 

: Turn ban ■ .■/ 

Tam ho . 



DSgar-wara of Jaipur (where 
different from Dahgi of Jaipur). 

pangbhahg (where different 
from paigi of Jaipur), 

English. 



• 

134 Best. 

loo. Higli. 



136. Higher. 


* 

137. Highest. 

GMrO ... * 

GliOfO . 

138. A horse. 



139. A mare. 


GbSrya .... 

140. Horses. 

141. Mares. 

Nar5 . . . . 

iko .... 

142. A bull. 



143. A cow. 

Nara .... 

Aka .... 

144. Bulls. 

••«««« 

Gaji .... 

145. Cows. 

Kuk^ro .... 

KnttQ .... 

146. A dog. 

Kub'^ri .... 

Kutti .... 

147. A bitch. 

Kuk®ra .... 



148. Dogs. 

Ktik’^ri . 

Kutti , . . . 

149. Bitches. 

Bak®ro .... 

Bakers . . . . 

150. A he goat. 

1 

Bak®ri 

Clalieli . • « 

151. A female goat. 

Bak^ra . . . * 

Bak^ra-bak^ri . . 

152. Goats. 


Haran 

153. A male deer. 


Har^^ni .... 

154. A female deer. 



Haran 

155. Deer. 

Hi cklil 

Mai iiS, ckhi . . 

156.1am. 

. Ti ckkai' ' ■' , , ' ' ' V 

Tu bai, cbbax . . 

: 157, Thou .art. , 

Wa clikaa 

W5 bai, cbbai . 

158. He is. " ■ ^ ' 

. Ham ckhi . . , 

Ham bS, cbbi 

159. We are. 

Tam chlio . . *: 

Turn boj ebbs . • 

160. You are. 


English* 

Dahgi (Karauli). 

1 

Dang! (Jaipur) (where different 
from Dahgi of Karauli). 

Kallmal of jaiptir (where 

1 different from Daiigi of Jaipur) 

161. They are • 

Wgliai . 


1 __ 

162. 1 was • . 

!M§ ban . • . . 

Mai ho, hattyo 

; Mai ho . 

168. Thou wast 

Tu ban • # , 

Tu ho, hattyo . 

Til ho 

164. He was « 

Ws hau . . . . 

tJ ho, hattyo . 

Wa h5 . . . 

165. We were . 

Ham he . 

j 

Ham he, hatte . 

Ham. ha . , , . 

166# Yon were . , 

1 ■ 

Turn he . . . 

Tam he, hatte . 

Tam ha , 

167. They were 

We he . 

We he, hatte . 

Wai ha . 

168. Be . . 

Ho .... 

Ho .... 

Ha . . , 

169. To be . 

Hoibau . • , . 

Haibo . . . . 

Hobo , 

170. Being . 

Hotau . . # . 

Hattyo (sic) . . 

Hot5 . , , 

171. Having been 

Hai-kai , * . 

Hair , , . . 

HSr . . 

172, I may be « « 




173. I shall be . 

m hatgo 

Mai hSg5 

MaT h5ugo 

174. I should be 

• •• ... 



175. Beat' . 

Pit # * , . 

Pit . . . , 

Mar . , . ' . 

176. To beat . , 

Pitibnu 1. . 

Pifbo .... 

Mar*^b5, . . , , 

177. Beating . 

PitHau , . , , 

Pit^^to 

Mar*‘t5 , . „ , ' ■ ; 

178. Having beaten , , 

Piti-kai , # , 

Pitar . . # . 

Marar 

179. I beat # * 

Hft pitt , 

Mai pltii . , ; 

Mai mart, and so on 

180. Thou beatest 

Tii pitai 

Til pitf^i . 


181. He beats . , 

Wo pitai # 

tJ pitai ' . 


182. We beat . 

Ham pitai 

Ham pltaT 

Ham mari 

183. You beat . 

Turn pitau , * 

Tam plt5 . , ; 



184. They beat 

We pitai ^ . 

We pitai 


185, I beat (^Fast Tense) 

Me-n© pityau # ,, 

Mai-ne pityd . . . 

Mai-nai maryo, an(^ S0‘ on - 

186. Thou beatest {Fast 
Tense). 

Tl-ne pityaa . 

Tai-n^ pity 5 , 


187. He beat (Fast Tense) . ! 

"VYfi-nA ■nT-f-rroim 

■W;; ' [ 




Bigar-wara of Jaipur (where 
different from Dahgl of Jaipur). 

pahgbbaiig (where different 
from Daiigi of Jaipur). 

! 

English. 

Ws^i cMiai, ckliai 

We bai, chliai 

• 

161. They are. 

HS cklio 

Mai bo, ebbs . 

• 

162. I was. 

Tii cb.li5 . . • • 

Tu b5, ebbo 

• 

163. Tbou wast. 

Wa oiih5 

W3 he, chhe . 

• • 

164. He was. 

Ham clilia 

Ham ba, ebba , 


165. We were. 

Tam clilia 

Tom ba, ebba » 

» 

166. You were. 

Wai cKba . 

We ba, ebba . 


167. ^They were. 

Hai .... 

Ho 

• 

168. Be. 

Haibd .... 

Hobo 

• 

169. To be. 

Haito (Past Part, hed) 

Hoto 

• 

170. Being. 

* 

Hor 

. 

171. Having been. 


... ... 


172. I may be. 

Hn lingo 




178. I shall be. 




174. I should be. 

Mar . . - . 

Mar . . 

• 

175. Beat. 

! 

Mar®bo .... 

: Mai^bn . * 


176. To beat. 

MarHo .... 

Mar®fc6 


177. Beating. 

Marar .... 

Marar, mar-kar 

• 

178. Having beaten. 

Hn: marn, a^id so on , 

Mai marn 

• 

179. I beat. 


Tu marai 


180. Thou beatest. 

■ 

Wo marai 

• 

181. He beats. 

Ham marai or marE 

Ham mara 


182. We beat. 

Tam inarS-,^,. 

Turn maro 

,, . 

183. You beat. 

Wai marai, marai 

We marai 


184. Tbey beat. 

Mai-nai marjd, and so on . 

Mai maryo 


185. I beat (Past Tense). 


Tu maryd 


186. Tbou beatest (Pa si 
Tense). 

1*. 

Ws maryd . 

■■■ • 

187- Ho beat (Past Tense). 


English. 

Darigi (Karanli). 

1 

Dahgi (Jaipur) (where different 
from Dangi of Karauli). 

Kaliinal of Jaipur (w^here 
^ different from Darigi of Jaipur) 

161. They are « o 

We hai , , . . 


! 

162. I was « 0 

hie hau . , , 

Mai ho, ha tty 5 , 

Mai ho . 

16S. Tiioii wast « 

Tu hau • ' - 

Tu ho, hattjo . 

1 Tu ho 

164, He was , « 

Ws hau . . . . 

tJ ho, hattjo . 

Wa ho . 

166. We were . 

Ham he . 

i 

Ham he, hatte . 

Ham. ha . 

166, Yon were , , 

I ■ 

Tuna be . 

Tam he, hatte . 

Tam ha , 

167. They were 

We he . 

We he, hatte 

Wai ha . 

168. Be . 

1 Hs 

H5 .... 

Ha . . . 

169. To be , 

Hsibau , , , . 

Haiho . . , . 

Hobo , 

170. Being 

Hotau , . , . 

Ha tty 0 (sic) . , 

Hata . , . 

171. Having been 

Hai-kai , . • 

Hair , „ . . 

HOr . . 

172, I may be , , 




173. I shall be , 

Eft haSgO 

Mai httgo 

MaT hOugo , . . 

174. I should be . 



• ' 

175. Beat , « 

Bit , , , . 

Pit . . . . 

Mar 

176. To beat 

Pitibau . , 

Pif bo . 

Mar^^bo, . . , 

177. Beating > , 

PitHau . . , , 

PitHo 

Mar'^to . . ,,, , 

178. Having beafcen , 

Piti-kai , , , 

Pi tar . , , . 

Marar . . ,, j 

179. I beat , 

Htt pit! , . 

MaT pitt . 

MaT marS, and so on . 

180. Thou beatest 

Tu pitai . 

Tu pitf^i . . 


181. He beats . 

Wo pitai , 

tJ pitai . " , 

, 

182. We beat . 

Ham pitai 

Ham pitai 

Ham mari 

183. You beat . 

Turn pitau 

Tam pita . , 


184. They beat 

We pita! « , . 

We pitai 


185, I beat (^Fasi Tense) 

Mi-ne pityau . 

MaT-ne pitya . 

Mai-nai maryO, and so on - 

186. Thou beatest (Fast 
Tense), 

Te-nl pityau 

Tai-ne pityo 

' i;' 


187* He beat (Fast Tense') . 

lYn-nA 'nTfxroirK 

XKTn'.'.v, X * ... i 



pugar-war^ of Jaipur (where 
diiereat from pahgi of Jaipur). 

W&i cMiai, cMiai 

Hu cfa-iio 

Tii dito . • • • 

Wa c1ih5 
Ham cHlia 
i Tam clilia 
Wai chiia . 

Hai . . . . 

Haibd . . . . 

Haito (Past Part, beo) 


Hii Iiugo 


Mar 

Mar^bo . 

Mar^to 

Marar 

Hu marS, a^id so on . 


Ham marai or mara 
Tam marQ . . . 

■P: 

Wai marai, maraji 
MaT-uai marjd, and so on . 


P^gbhahg (where different 
from Dahgi of Jaipur). 

s 

i We bai, chliai 
I MaT Iio, cbb .5 . 
j Tu bo, cbbo 
W 5 b 6 , ebbs , 

Ham ba, ebba . 

Turn ba, ebba . 

We ba, ebba . 

Ho . . . 

Hobo 

; Hoto 

j 

j Hor 


I Mar 
Mar^^bS . 

Mar^fco 

Marar, mar-kar 
Max mart 
Tu marai 
Wo marai 
Ham mara 

Turn maxo 
We marai 
Mai maryo 
Tu maryd 
Wd maryS 


English. 

161. They are. 

162. I was. 

163. Tbou wast. 

164. He was. 

165. We were. 

166. You were. 

167. "They were. 

168. Be. 

169. To be. 

170. Being. 

171. Having been. 

172. I may be. 

173. I sball be. 

174. I should be. 

175. Beat. 

176. To beat. 

177. Beating. 

178. Having beaten. 

179. I beat. 

180. Thou beatest. 

181. He beats. 

182. We beat. 

183. You beat. 

184. They beat. 

185. I beat (Pas^ Tense). 

186. Tbou beatest (Past 

Tense). 

187. He beat (Past Tense). 


English* 

Da-hgi (KarauU). 

' ' ' ' 

Dtliigi (,lai|'>!ir) f\vlier«‘ diffijreiit 
i;nnn id” Kartiul;). 


161. They are « 

Wshai . 

. 

...... 


162. 1 was 

Me hau . 

• 

Mai hoj liiitty-i . /: 

i 

Mai lio . 

168. Thou wast « 

Tu ban . 


; 1bl iln, iiattVil . 

j 

ibl bd 

164. He was . • 

W5 haa . 


f 

j IJ }iati:Vfi 

i 

f 

Wil ho . 

* ■ ♦ 

165. We were . 

Ham bo . 

i 

. 

' Harn iiattf’ , 

1 

Ham hil . 

166. You were . . 

! 

Turn be . 

. 

^ Tam laa iiatf** . 

Tai;: l:ia 

167. They were # 

We be . 


: Wd llW, liatli* 

Wai hil . 

168. Be . . - • 


, 

fi.'. 

Ho 

169. To be 

Hoibau . 


Jiiub-l- .... 

Il.fhr, 

170. Being 

Hotati 


HalUii {^'k) . , . , 

Hot, 5 

■ 

171. Having been 

Hai-kaT » 

t 

Hair . * . , 

lldr . , ^ 

172. 1 may be . 

... 

««» 

— 

**. . 

173. I shall be . 

HfS hfiHgJi 

* 

Mai , 

M&t lidSgd « . 

174. I should be 

*#» 



— 

176. Beat 

Pit 

, * . : 

fbf . . . , ; 

Mnr . ' , , 

176. To beat « , 

Pililwn . 

' ■ 1 


Miir**bu . . 

177. Beating , * 

Pit*tttU , 




178. Having boafceia , # 

Piti-kaT . 

- ■ a . ; 

Huar , . . 

Ma-rar * *■■ ■ . 

179. I beat , * 

Hft pihl 

* * * i 

Malirad 

Ma! mark m on 

180. Thou })eatest » 

Til pifai 

» 

' I 

Ta * '1 . 


181. He beats , » 

Wfi jiltRi 

* • . ■ 

I 

1 ^ |«l li: ' , , , . 

...... T 

182. We beat . 

Tf am jithii 


l latli , 

ilaiii iimra 

183. Toiikmt . , , 

Turn plfau 

’ j 

» * » “• 

' i 

TllUl j‘ * ^ : 


184. They beat * , 

W« pifai 

! 

I 

Wrfaf.fl 


185. 1 beat (Fast feme) , I 

Me-ni pityao 



Mui-iiu' miiryn,a«'f so w < 

186. Tlaou beatesfc, 'Wmt 
Ten$e), 

T«1-ii8 pifyaa 

V . ■ * ■* i 

1 I 1 , , 




TT 1 . > I 



Du^ar-wara of J aipur (’wh6re 

1 aiierent from Bang! o£ Jaipur). 

pangbiiaiig (where different i 
from Dahgi of Jaipur). j 

English- 

I 

j Wal cUiai, dihai . . ! 

We bai, chbai 

• 

161. They are. 

1 

Hu clilio . • • ‘ 

Mai bs, ebbs . 

• 

162. I was. 

Tu. c1ili5 . 

Tu b5, cbbo 

• 

163. Tbou wast. 

Wa chhs 

W5 bo, cbb5 . 

• 

164. He was. 

1 

1 Ham chlia . • * 

1 

Ham ba, cbba • 

- 

165. We were. 

1 Tam chlia 

Turn ba, cbba . 


166. You were. 

j Wai chha . 

We ba, cbba . 

• 

167. “^Tbey were. 

Hai .... 

Ho 

• 

168. Be. 

Haibd . • 

Hobo 

• 

169. To te. 

Haito (Past Part, beo) 

Hsto 

• 

170. Being. 


Hsr 

• 

171. Having been. 




172. I may be. 

1 Ht bugo 

a 

}' 



173. I shall be. 

1 

S 

j 



174. I should be. 

Mar . . - • 1 

Mar . . 

• 

175. Beat. 

I 

Mar^bo , , . • 

Mar^bO 

• 

176. To beat. 

MarHo . . . . 

Mar*to 

*■ 

177. Beating. 

Marar .... 

Marar, mar-kar 

• 

178. Having beaten. 

HS marttj and so on ^ 

MaT marS 

• 

179. I beat. 

...... 

Tu marai 

• 

180. Tbou beatest. 


Wo marai 

• 

181. He beats. 

Ham marai or marl 

Ham mara 


182, We beat. 

Tam marQ 

Turn mar5 

- • 

183. You beat. 

Wai marai, marai 

We marai 

■ ■ # * 

184. They beat. 

Mai-nai mar j5, and so on , 

MaT maryo • . 


185. I beat (Past :Tens^. 


Tu maryO f 


186. Tbou beatest (Past' 
Tense), ■ 

'■ . ’* 

Wo maryO 

■■ ^ ' m 

187. He beat (Past Tense), 



English. 

pang! (Earauli). 

Pangi (Jaipur) (where different 
from Pahgl of Karauli). 

i 

Kalimal of Jaipur (where 
different from Dafigi of Jaipur). 

188. We beat (Fast Tense) . 

Haman-n§ pityau 

Ham-ne pity5 • 

. 


189. You beat (Fast Tense} 

Tuman^nl pityau 

Tam-ne pity5 , 



190. They beat (Fast Tense) 

Win-ne pityau 

Un-ne pity 5 



191. lam beating 

Hu pittt-hS 

MaT pitu-li9 . 


MaT martt-htt , , 

192. I was beating c « 

Hu piti rahyau-liau . 

MaT pitai-ho 


MaT marai-ho . 

193. I bad beaten 

Mi-nf pltyau-hiau 

MaT-ne pity6-h5 

. 

MaT- nai many S-ho . 

194. I may beat 

Hu pits . . * * 

Mai pitft 

• . 

MaT martt , . , 

195. iBialUeat 

Mi pitSgau 

Mai pitngo 


MaT marttgs, and so on , 

196. Thou wilt beat . 

Til pitaigau 

Tu pitaigo 

• 


197. He will beat . 

Wo pitaigau . 

tJ pitaigS 



j 198. We shall beat . 

Ham pltaigai . 

.Ham pitaTge . 


Ham maraga , 

199. You will beat 

Turn pitaugai . 

Tam pitogo 

* 

Tam maroga * 

200, They will beat . 

WepitaTge 

We pitaTge » 

• 

Wai maraiga . . . 

*; 201. I should beat , . 





■ i 

■ 202. 1 am beaten 

Me pityau jaS-lifi 

Mai pityo (or pity5) htt 

MaT pityS hS , 

203. I was beaten 

HS pityau 

MaT pity 5 (or pityO) h5 

MaT pitys h5 . , 

204. I shall be beaten 

H6 pityau jaSgau 

MaT pitttg5 

<1 « 


205. I go 

Htt digtt, jan • . 

MaT jatt . . 

• 


r 206. Thou goest 

Tu digaij jaai • 

Tu jaya • 

* % • 

Tu jya-hai 

^ W * 

Wo digai, jaai . 

tJ jaya . 

# * 

Wa jya-hai . • . 

208. We go . 

Ham digai, jaai 

Ham jiya 

. 

Ham jawa • ' 

209. You go . 

Turn digau, jaau • 

Tam jaw5 

« 

Tam jaws 

' '210, They go * 

Wsdigai, jaai 

W e jiya . 

• 

Wai jawai ^ ,, • « 

211. 1 went 

Htgayau • . • 

MaT gays , 

• « 


212. Thou wentest . 

Tu gayau * . 

Tu gayO . 

• 


‘213. He went . - 

Wo gayau “ . . 

■O' gayo . 





i BSsjar-wara o£ Jaipur (where 
' different from Bahgiof Jaipui*). 

Danghbang (where different 
from Dahgi o£ Jaipur). 

English. 

...... 

Ham maryo 

18S. We beat (Past Tenss). 


Turn maryo 

189. You beat (Past Teme)* 



We maryo 

190. Tbey beat {Fast Tense}, 

Hu marS-cliM 

MaT marU-liU . 

191. I am beating. 

HS marai-ciilio 

Mai marai-ho ^ 

192. I was beating. 

Mai-nai marjo-clilio 

MaT-nai maryo-hs 

193. I liad beaten. 

Hu mart 

Mai maru 

194. I may beat. 

Hu marUgOj dfid so on 

Mai marugo 

195. I shall beat. 


Tu maraigo 

196. Thou wilt beat. 


Wo maraigo 

197. He will beat. 

Ham maraga . . ■ . 

Ham mar%a . 

198. We shall beat. 

Tam marSga 

Turn maroga * 

199. You will beat. 

Waimaraiga . . . 

We mtoiga • « 

200. They will beat. 

Hu patyd cliiiu . . 

Mai paiyo-itu • 

201. I should heat. 

202. I am beaten. 

Hu patyo cliliS 

Mai patyo-Iio . 

203. I was beaten. 

Hu patugo . • 

Mai paffigo .1 • : 

204. I shall be beaten. 

Hu jau . . . • 

Tu jya-chliai . . 

Tu jawai . • 

205. 1 go. 

206. Thou goest* 

Wa jja-cliliai • * 

Ws jawai • • 

207. He goes. 

Ham jawi 

Ham jawi . 

208. We go. 

Tam iaw5 

Turn jaw5 

209. You go. 

Waiij’i , ' '* 

j 

We jawai • « • 

210. They go. 

Ham gaya, . . , 

••• 

Ham gaya 

211- I went-' 

212. Thou wentest. 

213. He went. 

214. We went. 


English. 

paiigl (Karauli). 

Daiigi (Jaipur) (where different 
from Dangi of Karauli). 

Kalimal of Jaipur (where 
different from Dahgi of Jaipur). 

215. Yon went . . 

Turn gaye . • 

Tam gaye 

Tam gaya 

216. They went 

We gaye 

We gaye 

Wai gaya 

-217. Go . 

Ja • • * • 

Ja . . . . 


218. Going 

tJaiau 

Jato . 


219. Gone 

Gayau . • . • 

Gayo . . . 


220. What is your name ? . 

Tiyarau ka nam hai P 

Tero ka niw hai ? 

Tamars kai nlw hai ? 

221. How old is this horse ? 

Ye ghorau kitek dinan-kau 
hai ? 

1 ghora kitek dinan-ko hai ? 

Ya ghsrs kitek bar®san-k6 
hai ? 

222. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir ? 

Jhi-su Kashmir kitek 
parai ? 

Yh§-te Kasmir kitek dur 
hai ? 

Kasmir nyl-st kitek dur 
hai ? 

223. How many sons are 

there in your father’s 
house ? 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 

Tiyare daju-ki bakhari-mi 
kitek maura hai ? 

Aji hu niri duri digyo-hu . 

Tyare dau-keghar-me kitek 

1 beta hai ? 

A] mai bhaut dur chalyo- 
hn. 

Tamare (sic) bap-ke (sic) 
ghar-mai kitek beta hai ? 

Aj mai bhaut chalys ht 

225. The son of my nncle is 

married to his sister. 

226. In the house is the sad- 

dle of the white horse. 

Mere kaka-kau mora wa-ki 
bhaina-kn byahyau-hai. 

Dhaure ghSre-kau palecha 
bakhari-mf hai. 

Mere kaka-ke beta-ko bhyaw 
wa-ki bhain-te huy5-hai. 

Dhaule ghOra-ki jin ghar- 
i mi hai. 

Mere (sic) kaka-ka betl-ko 
bhyaw wa-ki bhain-sS 
huys-hai. 

Supbed ghSra-ki jin ghar- 
mai hai. 

227, Put the saddle upon 
his hack. 

YV'a-ki pithi-pai palaicha 
ghali-de. 

Jin wa-ki pith-pai dhar5 

1 

Jin wa-ki pith-pai dhar-dai. 

228. I have beaten his son 

with many stripes. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
' the top of the hill. 

Ml-n§ wa-ke mora-kai 
kitekau korra mare. 

Darigariya-pai wo dhor 
charay rahyau-hai. 

Mai-ne wa-ke beta-ku bhaut 
k0r»ran-te pity5-hai. 

Cr pahar-ke upar dh5r 
* charawai-hai. 

Mai-nai wa-ke (sic) beta- 
ktt bhaut kor®ran-su 

maryS-hai, 

Wa dogar-kai upar dhsr 
chara-rS-hai. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

Rukh-ke nicbe wo ghore- 
pai baithyau-hai. 

Wa rnkh-ke niche u ghora- 
par baithyo-hai. 

Wa rnkh-kai nichai wa 
ghsra-pai baithyS-bai. 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

Wa-kau bhek^rau wa-ki 
bhaTna-se ttchau hai. 

Wa-kc3 bhai wa-ki bbain-fce 
lambs hai. 

Wa-kS hhM wa-ki bhain- 
sU lambs hai. 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

Wa-kau mol arhai rupaiya 
hai. 

Wa-kS mSl dhai rupiya hai . 

Wa-ks mol dhai ripya-hai. 

233. My father lives in that 
small house. 

Merau daju wa lhauri 
bakhari-mf hai. 

MerS dau wa IhSre ghar-me 
rahai-hai. 

Mers (sic) bap wa chbste 
(sic) ghar-mal rahai-hai. 

234. Give this rupee to him . 

Ya rupaiya-i wa-kS dho- 
ghali. 

Ya rupiya wa-ku dai-dai . 

Ya ripyS wa-ku dyS . 

235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

Win rupaiyan-ne wa-pai-se 
lai-lai. 

We rupiya wa-pai-te lai- 
lewS. 

Wai ripya wa-sS lyS 

236. Beat him well and bind 
him with ropes. 

Wa-kt jewara-se bldhau, 
aur khup pitau. 

Waya khub pits ar way a 
jewaran-te bSdhs. 

Wa-ktt khub mars, ar 
rassin-sS bandyo. 

237. Draw water from the 
well. 

Kui-se panyau khaichau . 

Kuwa-mi-te pan! aicho 

Kuwa-sS pan! kad-lai ' • 

238. Walk before me 

Mere age dig! , 

MerS aghai chals 

Mere (sic) agai chal . 

239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 

Tumare pichhari kaun-ko 
maura awai-hai ? 

Kon-ks chhsra tyarg pichhai 
awai-hai ? 

Tere (sic) pichhari kaun-ks 
ehhsra awai-hai ? 

240. Prom whom did you 
buy that ? 

Tuman-n§ wa-kS kaun-pai- 
se mol linau ? 

Ksn-pai-te tam-ne u msl 
liys ? 

Tam-nai wa kaun-su mol 
linti 

241. Pro-m a fihoT>kfiftr)AT* nf 

flaim-lrS eIt Ti€i.r>“wS_eS 

/3.37'irirr ^ ^ * 



j 

Dugar-wara of Jaipur (where i 
different from Daiigi of Jaipur). | 

i 

pangbiiang (where different 
from pah^ of Jaipur), 

Englisli. 

! 

Tam gaya . . • j 

i 

Tum gaya 

215. Yon went. 

Wai gaya 

_ i 

We gaya 

216. They went. 


Ja 

217. Go. 


Jato ...» 

218. Going. 



Gayo . . * . 

219. Gone. 

Tharo kll naw ckkai ? 

1 

Tiimaro kSl niw bai ? 

220. What is your name ? 

1 

! - 
Ya glioro katek dana-ko 
i cbliai ? 

Yo gboro ke baras-ko bai ? 

221. Eow old is Ibis borse f 

1 

ThS-sS Kasmir katek dur 

1 ckliai ? 

Kasmir nybl-st kat^ dnr 
bai ? 

222. How far is it from bere 
to Kashmir ? 

Tliamara bap-ka gbar-mai 
katek beta clibai ? 

Tnmara bap-ka gbar-me ke 
beta bai ? 

223. How many sons are 
there in your father’s 
boose ? 

i Ai lift gliatil dfir cTialyS- 
clihtt. 

Aj mai bbot dnr cbalyo-bn . 

224. I have walked a long 
way to-day. 

' MMra kaka-ka beta-k5 

Mera kaka-ko beto S-ki 

225. The son of my uncle is 

1 byaw uB-ki bbain-su Mo- 
] cbbai. 

bbain-kS par'^nytt bai. 

married to bis sister. 

1 Dbaiila gbora-ki jin ghar- 
1 mai cbiLai. 

Dbala gbora ki jin gbar-me 
bai. 

226. In the bouse is the sad- 
dle of the white 
borse. 

' Jin t-ka mag^ran-pai dbar- 
1 dyo. 

U-ki pitb-par jin karS 

227. Put the saddle npon 
bis back. 

j Mai-nai U-ka beta-ktt gkana 
k5r®ran-sn maryo-cbbai. 

Mai-naiS-ka beta-kS bbot 
kor®ran-s3 maryo-bai. 

1 228. I have beaten bis son 
j with many stripes. 

Wa dtgar-kai upar dbada 
cbarawai-cbbai. 

W5^4^gar-ka matba-par 
dbada cbara-rayo-bai. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the bill. 

Wa U rakb.*^ra-kai nlcbai 
j gbora-pai baitbyo-cbbai. 

Wo U rankb®ra nicbai 
gbora-par baitbyo-bai. 

i 230. He is sitting on a horse 

1 Tinder that tree. 

1 

j Udid bbai B-ki bbain-su 

1 lambo cbbai. 

1 

U-ko bbai 3-ki bbain-sn 
Imabo-bai. 

1 231. His brotber is taller 
i than bis sister, 

I 

U-ko mol dbai ripya cbbai. 

U-ka mol dbai ripya bai 

1 232. Tbe price of that is two 

1 rupees and a half. 

I 

! 

Mbaro bap U Iborja gkar- 
mai rabai-cbbai. 

Mero bap t cbbota gbar-mi 
rai-bai. 

i 233. My father li¥es in that 
small bonse. 

j 

Ya ripyo tt-kai-til de-dai . 

Yd ripyo t-kn sanpd . 

1 234. Give this rupee to bim. 

Wai ripya S-sn le-lyo 

Wai ripya S-st lyd . 

1 ^ 235. Take those rupees from 

1 him. 

l'X' t 

U-kai-tai kkub iaar5, ar 
jew^ran-sl badb-dyo. 

U-kn kbiib mard ar jew*ran- 
sl bade. 

: 236. .Beat Mm well and bind 
i Mm With ropes. 

Kuwa-maT-st pam kado 

Kiiwa-s3 pani bbard . 

1 237, Braw water from, tbe 
j well. 

Mbarai agai cbals 

Merai agai cbald 

238. Walk before me. 

Knn-ks cbboro tbamarai 
pacbibai a wai- cbbai ? 

Tnmarai pacbbdk*^rai knn-kd ' 
lar*^kd awai-bai ? 

239. Whose . boy comes be- 
i' bind yon..? ■" 

Tana-nai wa knn-sb mol- 
liyd:?;. . 

Tnm-nai wd knn-stt mdl- 
1 Kyo ? '■ 

j 240. . from ' whom did . yon 
|- ■ bay 'that'? 

Gaw-ka ek dakandar-sS , . 

rM : » / ^ 

Gaw-ka ek dukandsr-su , 

! ' 241. ' Prom a shopkeeper of 

: ■■ .''.tbe Mllao'e* ■ 




KANAUJT. 


Tlie town of Kanauj is situated at the south-east end of the Parukhahad district, 
and the language of that locality may he considered to be the standard form of Kanauji. 
It is that illustrated by the j)receding skeleton Grammar. 

It has hitherto been wrongly considered that at the north-western end of Parukha- 
bad the language was Braj-Bhakha or Antarbedi. This is wrong. Kanauji is, as will be 
shown, spoken all over the district. The total number of speakers of Kanauji in 
Parakhabad is 712,500. The local authorities divided this into— 


Antarbedi . . . . . ........ 678,900 

‘Hindi’ 3S,600 

Total . 712,500 


Both are, however, Kanauji. 



384 


Central Group. 


[No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

KanatjjL (East op Distkiot Eaexjkhabad.), 

rm I ?f[ft f% 

% fxmT, ff^T ^ ^Tff t ^ I cT^ 

I ^ ^ ^ ^fT-% 

^ ’pr! i 

i gw-% Ti^ T.%M-% fkm I . ^sr-^ 

^ €cT5T-if I ^cfr fk 

0\ 

€r ^Tcf-f Tm ^ I 

fm fr^-W ^Tq-% qrf^T w^ f% 'f^rR qig-# f%cr% 

^ ^ \ S mk ^T^-^ iff ^ 

fqqx I’TT-^ tq-^ ^ qi^-% ^ m 

qrff fxRfr ^p»fR qmf i iW w^k 

Txqc-^ q€tq^ qqr^ I cTq ^fs-t ^q% qiq-^ I flq t 

"qi ^ f% ^ qfe# qrg-qff ^R-% ^^-qsf qt 

qmxq-qrft wr l ^zik qift t% t fqcTT W-% fq-^ 

^ ^J^ qrft ^q q:5q w^ qrff fk fmfK ^fkm 

w^T^ \ qiq-^ 'qxR ^qp:q-% qxft f% ^Nft qiqrTqf f^ra- 

qrr^ q:q-qrf qf^’crlt liT-^q wtW Trqilf i 

qrr^-% t% qrf^qFT ^ €t qq fsr^-t i ^ 1 ?:-^^- 

qqt qq fqf^ q^-% ) qq % qrrq qn^f « 

qft qr%qfT i ^ q^-% qiffq qrqr fk 

iqr ^ qq qqr sfiqR-^ qqrrq-# TJ^ 1% ^ qfT % I 

OT-% qxft f% qrl: qr^-t ^ gif qr^-^ qft iftqn: 

qrff-% q<Ti-% 1% qt iT^t 'qqr qr^ i qq-% fc^q-t iffcn: qn% 


KANAUji. 


385 


5Trff I ^ '^TRr-# w€t \ 

¥W W?:rf-t ^ ^-f 

w1%^ ^rrff ^^ct-¥ i tk ^ to 

TOT TO ’^rrlt ^ TO ^ wm i ^ 

^rr^ gwrft ttt^ tot^t 

cnT-% ^ I ^-% TO-% m t^T TO 

n3 ♦ "O 

w tok <fh: ^ #t-fit TOTU % €t §fr-i % i ^ 

TOt^ ^Tfl% ^Tt-% 1% TO 

^ fW^-% ^ ^ m fTOT-t It 



384 

[No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

KanatjjI. (East of District Earukhabad.), 

fill f ^ I f% 

t fxrcfT ffm ^ ^Tfft €r i ctw ^5r-% 

I ^ iltt liW ^fT 5|fft-% 

’f^r! T^ i 

1 I cr^ TtH-% f%^f i - 

€cT 5T-W I ^cft f% 

?rq ftH-W ^Tq-% qrf^T ^ 'f^riT f%ci% ^ 

^ ^Kcii I W 'qq^ qrg-^ ^ 

^'ff fqr fq^T tq-^ qi^-% m 

TO ^ Tmft tsT qmf I ¥W 
TtcR-^ q^qr qqr^ l m ^fz-% ^qq qiq-^ t q 

TO 15 TO TO qf^t qig-qif iqr ^fq-i- ^H-qrf qt 

TOiq-qr^ ^wr i q^i^ to-% qfft Tm % fqciT W-% qq-^ 
^ qxg qifl- to to qnro qrff f% fqjft qrffqri 
qflT^ I qTq-% ^q% ^qnR-% qtft f% TO#t qtwxqi fTOTO- 

qrr^ qf^^iqt to-to ^iq ^q qqrq i 

qni-% f% TOT^ q’f qftTOT €t TO \ ^-q^- 

TO fqf^ q'^-t 5 qq % ^ qro qn^T n 

TO-€r q^ qfTOT €q-Jf | to q^-% q^ qr^ ^ 
^ ^q qifror ^ qq qq qlqn:-^ qqiq-# ij^ fq ^ qq % i 
TO"-^ TO-t qflt qrt qr^-l ^ qrg-^ qft w^qrc 

qjft-l qiTf-% ^ qqt 'TOT qj^ I TO-% f^q-# iftq^ ^TT^ 


KANATIji. 


385 


5rr#f I m i 

^T^-^ ^ft ¥Tr iWT ^^eT-%" 

^rrff i 

^T ^ ¥?r m wt i ^ 

■<3’»fifr ^1%^ ^rr^ 1%5f-% ^t% ^3^r€t 

cRT-^ ^ I ^-% ^-% wft m %^T cfTT 

■o ♦ \J 

^ ¥^TK ^k ^ €t-fit 'fTTT^ % €t ^-t % 1 ^ 

Tpqifr ^Tt-% kf g^fkt ^ ^if ?r^T-’f% 

fW^-% ^ f^T-t II 


3 i> 


VOL- IT, J»AET r. 



384 

[No. 1.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Kanauji. (East op Distbict Eaeukhabad.), 

I 1% 

t fxmT ffHT ^ wft ^Tfft €r I m ^ 

I ^ ^ Tfrt €r^ fw i:^fT 

^ ^ TTT^ I 

^ qft ^ Tf 

I m g^-t TtH-% fw i . 

^3% ^XR ^CT^T-W qs'^ | ¥cft 1% 3q 

qqRR-H WT ^Tcf-l 'qXRt ^ ^ I 

m ^g-if 'qrq-^ wrg-^ f%cT% ^ 

•s. , ^ 

w^ % ^ TOTi I If m?: ##f 

^’ff f% fqm tq-^ g^T^ gtw qfTt-% m 
qrff fk Mk g^ nz\ qmf i 
q^rq?: qqi^ l crq qiq-t I q 

’qn 15 f% ^ qig-qif iqr ^f^-% 3^H-qjf qt 

qrqxq-qr^ 'q^ l qifl- t fqm If-^ fq-^ 

^ g^lt qxg qrlV ^q ^ qrx^ qxlf f% fxRfl g^ilt qrffqrx 
qxix^ i qxq-% 'qq^ q^qn:q-q qrft fq qqft-% ^xqx f^xq- 
qrx^ IH-qf qf^TxIt ^q-qq ^qxq ^ ^ qqxq I 
qixl-t fqx wit q'f qrf^X qlt-’f^ €t qq fq^-% I ^-q^- 
qq fqfq q^-% J cXq % ^ qRq qiir \\ 

qq-^ q^ q%qix ^q-q i qq qx:-% qiftq qx^ qk 
^ qxfWt q^ m qq q^qxx:-qt qqxq-q g# fq ^ qr % i 
wq qft fq g^lt qxt qx^-% ^ gqi^ qxg-% q^ qqtqrc 
qift-% qxq-% fq qt qqt qqx qx^ i fwq-^ ^ffcTx: qx^ 



KAKATJji. 


385 


writ ^ I ^ I 

^Tf-t lT^-% 'PT iWT ^Trr-f ^ 

g^t wf¥^ i xtt^ 1^-^ to TOft-wr 

TOT 'iW ^'frlt ^ f% TO TO% froiftT^r-m to TOit i ^ 

g^fr ^ror fw5f-% gwrft tttw xrgfl’^rsf-S' TOr€t 

TO-^ I ^-% TO-% %^T gTT 

tot tott ^ ^ #r-ffr tot^ % €t W-t % i 

TO^€t TT^ fr?:tt ^Tt-% fk TO ^Tt 

fW^-% ^ €r TO fTOT-t H 



S84 


[No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Kanatjji. (East of District Eaeijkhabad.), 

^ I 

t fW HT1-# ffHT ^ Ht I cT^ ^ 

I ^ ^T-% HW fW ^IT ^tT-% 

f I g^-% Ttn-w fw i . 

^ ^cT5T-if ^Z^ I #1 '=^¥ 'f eft ^ g;r 

<S\ 

^ ^T^-? H? ^ ^t-%cr-irT#-f^ i 

C\ 

?T^ fTH-H %cl^ 

^3 C\ 

^cc % ^ 'f^ ^ ^JTcT? 1 H iff fk 

iff tor 'fH-% tw-^ #3R ft’Tf ^-% ^ 

^ 5rrlf f% fifift toW i tW w^ 

1 m wf5-% m^~w ^€t i ^ t 
15 f% ^ l1%% ^rg-^f i?rr ^5ff ^R-% ^h-"^ 

I i^T% % f^HT W-t t^-it 

^ g^€r ^J^ ^ft -^ft fmfx 

i wit f% f^T^r- 

¥H-H^ > 

wfr w§ ^f%^T ??ft-’f^ €t Tw%-% \ 

'fit ^ ^-% ! m % lift wm n 

^ ^feRT €h-H 'f ft I Wl 

^ 5n1%ft ^wm-% Tj# f^ ^ ^ % I 

HH-% ^ft gwtd ^Tt TOt-t g^TT ^g-% iftiK 

^ft-l ^Tf-% ^ git w irrit i wg-% ftgrw-'i ftcK ^ 



KANATJji. 


385 


snff I ^ WTfii: ^rw-% ^--m i 

^Ti-t liT ^Tfr ^cF-t ^ 

gifTt ’fnff ^^cr-? i -qt^ wf 

w ¥&" ^frrff ^ ¥?T ^ wm i 

^1 '^rrft fw5T-% ^’fKt ?TT^ xT^’?iir-S' ^^r€t 

cHR-^ R# wiprr?: ^ i ^-i- m tsr 

Vj ♦ S3 

WJT ^ ?:t €t-^€t IRIil % €t % \ qx ^1^ 

TR^^ TT^ ft! Wt ^Tfl% ^Tt-% fk W^ Hit ^ 

fW^-% ^ €t m ^?^-t It 


vot. IV, itast r. 
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[No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Kana-TIjI. (East op District Earukhabad,), 

xm I 

t fw HTf-tr ffHT €r I cx^ ^5r-% 

I ^ ^ Ifw 

^f^-t =plt f ^ I 

4^^ f I Ttn-^ fwf i . ^5^.^ 

^ €cI5r-H XXS^ I ^cft % 'gif 

C\, 

^ 5(iTcr-f' m fq? ^ ^%-%cr-^T|“-f ^ i 

C\ 

f^^ ftH-ir ^ fk qnj-# 

^ WT? i W ^z-% ^q% ^\^-k iff ^ 
iff fqm 'fH-% tq-^ ftw qt^-% ^ ^ 

^rrlT f% fqif^ www i tW 

Tjqx-^ i hw ^Tz-% ^q% qrq-# i ^ q 

^ ^ w f%[ ^ ^ ^xx ^fx-k xl 

^xq-^^ I q3x% q?ff fm % fqcrx h-% iq-it 

^ qxH qxfr ^ ^^xx^ ^nff f% f^fx g»?xd ^f^ix 

iixf x^ I qTq-% mk ^qrx^x-H wi\ f% frwxqf f^xq- 

^rx^ ^ ^H-q?x qfwII ^56- '^-Hq wxt n^if i 

qrxi-H qf ^rf^x ^^-’f ^ €t for^-% i x|^-q# 

'fit ^ tnf^ qit-% ? cxw % x|# WT wxt II 

q€t ’^ferr ^h-h i ^ ^xr-% ^xifN ^ 

♦ ♦ 

ift ?Trf^ ^ ?Tq Tjqx ^’mr'kt q^rar-% tj# t% ^ qxx 1 1 
qrft f% f*fx^ Hxt mkt-% #xi g^xl" qx^tj-^ ifr^rx: 
^-1 qnt-% ix#r w qx^ i w-% fcHtw-# ^fcR: 


KANAUji. 


385- 

^rrff i ^-% ?rt^ i 

t’it ¥^T ^tcf-¥ -m-^ 

gifTt ’Trff I TK^ fTT-^ TI^ 

w 'fW' ^ff ^ w^ m i 

1%r5r-% ^^iKt mm xr^.^sf-^"' 

cw-% m^*iR ^ I ^-% m %^T 

sJ' ♦ "O 

^ WTT ^ ’iCt ^-fit 1?TTO % €t ^-t % 1 ^1# 

m[%% frifr ^Tfft ^Tt-% f% mw^ ^rf m^i 

^ f^^-% ^ ^ fir^-t i! 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Kanauji. (West of District Eaeukhabad.) 

^ TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Et jane-ke doe larika Late. 
One nian-of two sons loere. 


IJn-maa-se 

Them-in-fo'om 


se 

to 


kaM ki, 
it-was-said that, 
cleo.’ Tab un-ne 


be 

0 


so 

that give' Then 
dinan picbhe cbbote 
days after the-younger 
ek duri-ke des-ko 

one distame-of country do 
cbalan-mi iirao. 

conduct-in icas-squanderecl. 


pita, malu-ko bisa 
father, property-of share 
maiu unbi bat 
hini-hy property to-them dividing 
larika-ne sab kucbb 

son-hy all anything 

Aura bus 
And there 

sab. kbar“'ch 
all expenditure 


cbbote-ne bap- 

the-younger-hy the-father- 
30 bamaro cbabiye 
is-proper 


which mine 


dad. 

was-given. 

ikattha 

together 


cbalo-gao. 

it-was-gone. 

Aura jab 
And when 


aprao 

his-own 


Aura tbore 
And a-few 
kari-ke 
made-having 

malu bure 
property evil 
kar-chuk5, 
ivas-done-completely, 


US 

mulk-me 

bard akalu 

pard 

aura wabu kangal 

bui-gad. 

Tab 

that 

country-in great famine 

fell 

and he indigent 

became. 

Then 

ns 

mulk-ke 

ek rais-ke 

biyS 

iagi 

gad. 

Hn- 

that 

country-of < 

one native-of 

near 

having-engaged-himself 

he-went. 

TLim- 

ne 

use ap^'ne 

kbetan-mi 

suar 

cbaraibe-kd patbad. 

Auru 

use 

by 

him his-own 

fields-in 

swine ■ 

to-feed it-ioas-sent. 

And 

to-him 


ebab bati 
the-desire loas 

petu bbarai,’ 
ielly I-may-fll,' 


ikl. 


‘ un bak"lau-se 

that, ‘ those hushs-with 

ki kdi use 
that anybody to-him 


30 

which 

det 

giving 


ay-ke 

kabau 

lagd 

ki, 

come-hming 

to-say 

he-began 

that. 

kd rdti 

bahut 

bai auru 

ham 

to bread 

much 

is and 

J 


ap^ue bapu-ke tir 
my-own father-of near 

Haiw-ko auru tumbaro 
Ood-of and thy 

pbiri tumbare beta 


aga%n 


thy 


son I-may-be-called. Me 


suar kbat-bai ap“n6 
swine eating-are my-own 
uaf bato. Tab bosxx-mi 
not was. Then senses-m 

‘ bamare bapu-ke kit^rie majuran- 

‘ my father-of how-many labourers- 

bbukbo marat-bai. Mai utb-ke 
from-hunger dying-am. I arisen-having 
aura un-se kaihau ki, “pita, bam-ne 

him-to will-say that, father, me-by 

ab is laik nabi ki 

now this worthy not that 

ap’ne majuran-mai-se ek- 
thy -own labourers-in-from one- 


jaibau 
will-go and 
dokb kard-bai, aura 
sin done-is, and 
kabawai. Hamai 
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H barobar banad.” ’ Tab utbi-ke af/ne bap-ke tir cbalo. 

of {to) equal make.”’ Then aHsen-having Ms-own fatlier-of near he-went. 

i uru “R'e abbai dur bate ki usai dekbi-ke bapu-kl daya 

And he yet far-off teas that him seen-having the-fatJm'-to pity 

iagi aiTTU dauri-ke us-kl gare lagav-lao, aum cbunio. Beta- 

icas-attached and run-having him on-neck embraced, and kissed. The-son- 

ne us-se kabi ki, ‘ be pita, mai-ne Daiw-ko aiu’u tumbard papu 

by him-to it-icas-said that, ‘ 0 father, me-by God-of and thy sin 

karo auru ab is laik nabl ki pbiri tumbaro larika 

ims-done and now this worthy not that again thy son 

kabaS.’ Bap-ne ap^ne naukaran-se kabi ki ‘aobebbi-se 

l-may-be-calledd The-father-by Ms-own servanfs-fo if-was-said that, ‘ good-than 

acbebbi posak nikas-lawau auru is-ki jjabirawau, auru bam-sab kbayl 

good dress bring-out and this-one-on piit, and {let-)m-aU eat 


auru kbusi 

manawai ; kabe-se 

ki bamaro 

Tabu 

larika 

mard-bato, 

and 

merriment 

make ; what-from 

that my 

this 

son 

dead-icas. 

so 

ab jio-bai ; 

kbui-gao-bato, ab 

mili-gao-bai.’ 

Tab 

be 

kbusi 

he 

now alive-is ; 

los f -gone-teas, now 

fotind-gone-is.’ 

Then 

they 

merriment 


karan lage. 
to-rnake began. 

IJs-ko bare larika kbet-mai bat5. Jab gbar-ke nagicb awo auru 

This elder son field-in teas. When house-of near he-came and 

gaibo auru naebibo suno, tab ek naukar-ko, bulay-ke 

singing and dancing was -heard, then one servant called-having 


puebbi 

ki, 

‘yau 

ka bai ’ ? TJs-ae 

us-se kabi 

ki 

it-wa's-asked 

that. 

‘ this 

what is ’ ? Sim-by him-to it-was-said that 

‘ tumbaro 

bbai 

awo-bai, 

auru tumbare bapu-ne 

bari jeonar 

kari-bai. 

‘thy 

brother 

come-has. 

and thy father-by 

great feast 

made-is. 

kabe-se 

ki 

usai 

bbalo ebanga 

pao.’ 

TJs-ne 

what-from 

that 

him 

well healthy it^hm-^heenr-f 

Sim-by 

risay-ke 

bbitar 

jano nabl ebabo. 

Tab us-ke 

bapu-ne 

become-angry-having 

inside 

to-go not it-was-toished. 

Then his 

father-by 

babir 

ay-ke 

babi-ka 

manao. Ubi-ng 

bapu-se 

kabi, 

outside come-havmg 

him 

it-was-appeased. Sim-by 

the-father-to it-was-said, 

‘dekbo. 

it“ni 

bar®san-se 

bam tumbari sewa karat-bai auru 

kab-bu 


‘ see, so-many years-from I your service doing-am and evei'-even 

tumbare aggija-ki babir nabl cbalat-bai; parantu tum-ne kab-hS ek 

your orders-qf out not going-am ; but you-by ever-even one 

bak“ri-ko bacbeba bamai nabf dao, ki ap*ne milapin-ke sang" 

goat-of young-one to-me not was-given, that my-own friends-of with 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

Kanauji. (West oe Disteict Eaeukhabad.) 

• TRANSLITERATfON AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek jane-ke doe larika Late. Hii-mai-se chhote-ne bap- 

One mmi-of two sons loere. Them-in-froni tie-young er-hy tle-father- 

se kaM ki, ‘ he pita, malu-ko hlsa jo hamaro chahiye 

to it-ioas-saicl that, ‘0 father, property -of share which mine is-proper 

so deo.’ Tab un-ne malu unhe ; bat dao. Auru thore 

that give.^ Then hini-hy property to-them dividing was-given. And a-few 
dinan pichhe chhote larika*ne sab kiichh ikattha kari-ke 

days after the-younger son-hy all anything together made-having 

ek dui’i-ke des-kd chalo-gao. Aura hui ap“ii6 malu bure 

one distance-of country -to it-was-gone. And there his-oion property evil 

chalan-mi urao. Aura jab sab khar“cli kar-chukd, 

conduct-in was-squandered. And when all expenditure loas-done-completely, 


ns 

mulk-me 

baro akalu 

paro 

auru wahu kangal 

hui-gao. 

Tab 

that 

country-in 

g7'eat famine 

fell 

and he indigent 

became. 

Then 

ns 

mulk-ke 

ek rais-ke 

Myl 

lagi 

gao. 

Hn- 

that 

counh'y-of 

one native-of 

near 

having-engaged-himself 

he-went. 

Sim- 

ne 

use ap®ne khetan-me 

suar 

charaibe-ko pathao. 

Auru 

use 

by 

hhn his-own fields-in 

swine ■ 

to-feed it-was-sent. 

And 

to-him 

chah hati 

ki, ‘ un 

bakTan- 

•se jo suar khat-hai 

ap“nd 


the-deswe was that, ‘ those husks-with which swine eating-are my-own 

petu bharai,’ ki koi use det ual hato. Tab hdsu-ml 

helly Tmay-fll/ that anybody to-him giving not was. Then senses-in 



ay-ke 

kalian 

lago 

ki, 

‘ ham are 

bapu-ke 

kit^ne 

majuran- 

come-having 

to-say 

he-began 

that. 

‘ my 

father-of hoio-many labow’ers- 

k5 

roti 

bahut 

hai auru 

ham 

bhukhS 

marat-hai. 

Mai 

uth-ke 

to 

bt'ead 

much 

is and 

I 

fi'om-hunger 

dying-am. 

J 

a7'isen-having 


ap^ne bapu-ke tir jaihau auru un-se kaihau ki, “pita, ham-ue 

fny-own father-o} near will-go and hi/m-to will-say that, father, me-hy 

Daiw-ko auru tumharo dokh karo-hai, auru ab is laik nahi ki 

God-of and thy sin done-is, and now this worthy not that 

phiri tumhare beta kahawai. Hamai ap®ne majurau-mai-se ek- 
again thy son Tmay-he-ealled. Me thy-own labou 7 'ers-in-from one- 
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M barobar banao.” ’ Tab -utbi-ke ap“ne bap-ke tir cliald. 

of {to) equal make.” ’ Then arisen-hamng Ms-own father-of near he-went. 

itiru abhai dur bate ki tisai dekhi-ke bapii-ka daya 

And he yet far-off was that him seen-having the-father-to ffity 

lagi aaru dauri-ke as-kl gare lagay-laoj auru cbumo. Beta- 

tcas-affached and run-having him on-neck embraced, and kissed. The-son- 

ne us-se kabi ki, ‘be pita, mai-ne DaiTr-ko auru tumbaro papu 

by hirn-to it-was-said that, ‘ 0 father, me-by Qod-of and thy sin 

karo auru ab is laik nabl ki pbiri tumbaro larika 

tcas-done and now this woi'thy not that again thy son 

kabaS.’ Bap-ne ap^ne naukaran-se kabi ki ‘ aobclibi-se 

I-may-be-calledd The-father-by his-own servants-to it-was-said that, ‘ good-fhan 

acbcbbi posak uikas-lawau auru is-ki pabirawau, auru bam-sab kbayl 


good 

dress 

bring-out and this- 

one-on put. 

and 

{let-)m-all eat 

auru 

kbusi 

mauawai ; kabe-se 

ki bamaro 

Tabu 

larika 

mard-bato. 

and merriment 

make ; what-from 

that my 

this 

son 

dead-was, 

so ab 

jip-bai ; 

kbui-gao-bato, ab 

mili-gad-bai.’ 

Tab 

be 

kbusi 

he now 

alive-is ; 

lost-gone-was, now 

fownd-gone-is.' 

Then 

they 

merriment 


karan lage. 
to-rnake began. 

TJs-ko baro larika kbet-mai bato. Jab gbar-ke uagicb awo auru 

Bds elder son field-in was. When house-of near he-came and 

gaibo auru nacbibo suno, tab ek naukar-ko. bulay-ke 

singing and dancing was -heard, then one servant called-having 


pucbbi 

ki, 

‘yau 

ka bai ’ ? Us-ae 

us-se kabi 

ki 

it-was-asked 

that, 

‘ this 

what is ’ ? Sim-by him-to it-was-said that 

‘ tumbaro 

bbai 

awo-bai. 

auru tumbare bapu-ne 

bari jeonar 

kari-bai. 

‘thy 

brother 

come-has, 

and thy father-hy 

great feast 

made-is. 

kabe-se 

ki 

usai 

bbalo obanga 

pad.’ 

Us-ne 

what-from 

that 

him 

weU healthy it-has-been- found.' 

Him-by 

risay-ke 

bbitar 

jano nabl cbabo. 

Tab us-ke 

bapu-ne 

become-angry-having 

inside 

to-go not it-was-ioished. 

Then Ms 

fafher-by 

babir 

ay-ke 

babi-ki 

manao. Ubi-ne 

bapu-se 

kabi. 


outside come-having him it-was-afpeasecl. Rini-by the-father-to it-was-said, 

‘dekbo, it®ni bar^san-se bam tumbari sewa karat-hai auru kab-bu 

^ see, so-many years-frovn I your service doing-am and ever-even 


tumbare 

aggiya-ki 

babir 

nabl 

cbalat-bai ; 

parantu tum-ne kab-bu 

ek 

your 

orders-of 

out 

not 

goi/ng-am ; 

but you-by ever-even 

one 

bak*ri-ko 

bacbcba 

bamai 

nabl 

dao. 

ki ap*ne milapiu-ke 

sang 

goat-of 

young-one 

to-me 

not 

was-given. 

that my-own friends-of 

with 
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WESTERN HINEi. 


kiiEsi manate. Aura jab 

merrinienf l-might-ham-made. And when 

jin-ne tuuobaro main paturian-mai 
■vjhom-hy your fortune harlots-in was- 
jeonar kari.’ Uhi-ne us-se kabi, 

feast was-made’ Si/m-by hi/M-to it-was-said, 

tir rabe, auru jo-kucbbo hamaro bai so 

near were, and whatever mine is that 

manaibo aTim raji boibo cbabiye 

to-celehrate and pleased to-be is-proper 


yabu 

larika 

aw6 

this 

son 

Came 

tum-ne 

■ubi-ki 

bari 

you-hy 

his 

great 

a, turn 

sada 

bamare 


your 

Tirao, 


■ 0 son, you always me 

tero-i bai : par kbusi 
near were, and whatever mine is that thine-verily is : but joy 

manaibo auru raji boibo cbabiye kabe-se M tmnbaro yabn 

to-celebrate and pleased to-be is-proper what-from that your this 

bbai maro-bato, so jio-bai ; auru kbui-gao-bato so ab milo-bai. 

-brother dead-was, he alive-is ; and lost-gone-was he now found-is.' 
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In tlie north-western portions of Farukhabad, the language is also Kanauji, — not 
Antarbedi or Braj Bbakha as has been hitherto supposed. This wOl be CTident from the 
following specimen, which is the first few lines of the Parable. The language is identical 
with that of the corresponding portion of the preceding specimen. 

[No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

-KANATJJi. (West or Disteict Faeukhabad.) 

wft ^ ^ 1 life i tf# 

xnt m ^ \ 

’Pif TTf-ii! I m m 

m ^ ^ II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek manai-ke doe larika hate. Ohhote larika-ne bap-san 

One man-of two sons were. Ihe-younger son-iy the-fatJier-to 

kabi ki, ' hamare hlsa-ko batu kari deo.’ Bap- 

ii-was-said that, ‘my share-of division having-made give* The-f other' 
ae us-ko hisa bati dao. Thore din pachhe chhote 

ly his share dividing was- given. A-few days after the-younger 

iarika-ne ap^no sab dhanu ikattho kari-ke par-des 

son-by his-own all fortune together made-having a-foreign-land 


nikasi-gao. Hut 

sab^rS 

mal-tal 

khSte 

rah-mi 

uray-dao. 

Jab 

went-away. There 

all 

riches 

evil 

way-in 

was-sguamdered-away . 

When 

sab kharch 

hui-gao, 

tab 

us 

des-mt 

akal paro. Auru 

bahu 

all expenditure 

became, 

then 

that 

country-in 

famine fell. And 

he. 


bhukhan maran lago. 
from-hunger to-die began. 
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KANAUJT (PAOHARUA) of etawah. 

The language spoken over the gi’eater part of the district of Etawah is Kanauji. 
Only in the south, in the D5ab of the Chambal and the Jamna, do we hear the Bhadaiui 
dialect of Bundeli. To the north-west of Etawah lies the district of Mainpuri, the 
language of which is Braj Bhakha or Antarbedi. To its north lies Earukhabad and to its 
east Cawnpore, in both of which Kanauji is spoken. As might be expected the Kanauji 
of Etawah shows traces of the influence of Braj Bhakha and of Bhadauri, but on the 
whole, it is fairly pure. 

In the original Bough List of the languages of this district, what is now stated to 
be Kanauji, was wrongly shown as Antarbedi. That it is Kanauji will not be doubted 
after a perusal of the specimens which foUow. 

The district of Etawah is divided into two nearly equal parts by the river Sengar, 
which runs north-west and south-east, parallel to the course of the Jamna. There are 
therefore (if we exclude the Chambal-Jamna Doab) two main tracts, a south-western, 
between the Sengar and the J amna, and a north-eastern beyond the former river. The 
latter tract is locally known as the JPachdr, and local ofiicials distinguish between 
the Kanauji of the Pachar, which they call Tachm'ud, and that of the rest of the district. 
Pacharua shows more traces of the influence of Braj Bhakha, and less of that of Bhadauri 
than does the Kanauji of the unnamed south-western tract. 

The following is the estimated number of speakers of these two forms of Kanauji : — 

Paohama 250,000 

Kanauji of south-west . . . , . . . . , 101,000 

Total . 351,000 

^ =55SS=====. 

In 1891, the total population of the district was 727,629, and the balance is mainly made 
up by 56,000 speakers of Bhadauri and 286,000 people who are reported to speak Urdu. 
The latter figures appear to be a needlessly large estimate, but no better one is avail- 
able. I proceed to give specimens of both forms of Kanauji. 

For Pacharua, I give a few lines of a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. It 
win be seen that there are very few local j)eculiarities. We have ke, Jed, and Jeem for the 
sign of the accusative-dative, and ne or nm (Bhadauri) for the agent. The sign of the 
conjunctive participle is Ice, as we also find in Bhadaui'i. We meet the form a* for hai, 
they were, which properly belongs to Braj Bhakha. The third personal pronoun is bd, 
witn an oblique form wd or bd (again Bhadauri). There is also the tendency to eliminate 
an r before another consonant which is a marked peculiarity of Bhadauri. Thus Jchachehi^ 
for JeJiarch, expenditure, and paddes for parades, a foreign country. The form jud, 
there, is noteworthy. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

Kanauji (PachaetjI). (District, Etawah.) 

TO ^ ff^T fr^ ^ 1 m wr-^ 

I m ^T lit 

¥Hfr iTt ^ ^ iPTTi =1 11 ^ to-€ it gf%ir-% ^1- 

TO-l-l mf-% f%lf TH lit IT-l IT-if #1-1 lTl-#f 
i3#r « ., 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek manai-ki dui larika hate. Eu-mi-taa chhote-ne 

A-cericdn man-to two mm were. Them-in-from the-yomiger-hy 

bap-ti kahi, ‘e bap, dhan-ml-te, ■ Jo hamaro hisa 

tJie-father-to it-was-said, ‘ 0 father, property-in-from, which my share 

hoy, so hami dai-deu.’ Tab wa-ne wa-kafi ap^no dhanu 

may-he, that to-me give-away.’ Then . him-hy him-fo his-own substame 

bsti dad. Kaohhii bahut din nahf bhaye-ai ki • chhoto 

having-divided was-given. Some many days not become-were that the-yoimger 

larika sab-kachhu Jori-batori-ki paddes nikari-gao aur Jua 

son all-anything coUected-having another-oowntry ont-went and there 

hichehai-mg din katat ap*n6 dhanu uray-bharay-dao. Jab ba-ko 

debauchery-im days passing Ms-own fortiwe was-sguandered. JP^hen hmi-of 

sab khachchu huy-chuko aura wa des-nie hard bhari akalu 

all expenditw'e was-completed and that cozmtry-in greatly heavy famine 

pard an bu kahgalu hui-gad tab bn Jay-ki wa mulik-ke 

fell and he poor .heca/me then he gone-having that country~qf 

rahaiyyan-mi-tai ek-ke hiyS rahan lagd; Ja-nai ba-kd ap'ne 

inhabitants-infrom one-of neat' to-live began j whom-by him-as-for his-owti 

khet-nii suar charaibe-ks pathad; 
f eld-in swine feeding-for if-was-senf. 



kanaujT of south-west etawah. 

The dialect spoken in the south-west of Etawah hardly differs from that which pre- 
vails in the Pachar tract. The influence of Bhadauri is felt a little more strongly, and 
that is all. To this we may attribute the use of 6a (and not wa) for the oblique form of 
the third personal pronoun. To the same influence is due the use of hd (Bhadauri bd) for 
the nominative as well as wah. We may also note the use of the Agent case for the 
subject of an intransitive verb in the past tense. In this case the verb is used imper- 
sonally. Thus dohJie la'fhd-ne ehalo, the younger son went, literally, by the younger son 
it was gone. This of course is altogether contrary to the rules of Standard Hindi, but is 
aU the same quite common in this part of India. It is an instance of the preservation of 
a very old idiom. Compare the Sanskrit tena chalitam. 
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WESTERN HINEI. 

Kanauji. (South-West oe Eisteict Etau'ah.) 

^ wrr €t #nErr ^ ^ i ^ 

Tr-€f fNu wm wfs ^ i n-R 1% ^ ^ppsT-t 

m ftw #c w it WT frw tr^r Tit i 

^ T^T ItT ^ ^ I TW #ft §¥T ^ ^ 

m tttIt'-t ittft ^tr ^ i 

1 ^ ¥r ^ €!€!-# ^ ^ ^Tcf-¥^ w9t 

#3i f W ^ ^-¥€t II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kdi ad“mi-ke do lar^ka hate. Dou-ml-se nanhl-ne 

A-cet'tain man-of two sons were. The-two-in-from the-younger-hy 

hap-se kahi ki, ‘ are bap, rupaya paisa-ml-se jo mero 

tJie-father-to it-ioas-said that, ‘ 0 father, rupees piee-in-from ichat my 

hisa hoy so md-kS deo.’ Tab ba-kS hisa rupaya paisa bSt-dao. 

share may -he that me-to gwe.’ Then Ms share rupees pice was-clwided^ 

Thore diu bhaye ki ochhe lar^ka-ne sab chiji jor-kar 

A-few days became that the-yowiger son-by all things collected-having 

par-des chalo aur hul bure kam roj-roj karat-raho. 

a-foreign-country-to it-was-started and there evil deed daily he-doing-was. 

Aur rupaya paisa ap^no kh6y-da5. Jab ba-n^ sab kauri paisa 

And r 2 ipees pice his-own was-lost. When him-by all cowHes pice 

khoy-dao, tab par-des-ml bhari kal paro, aur wah garib 

was-lost, then the-foreign-cov/ntry-i/n heavy famine fell, and he poor 

hui-gayo. Aur wah jay-ke huan-ke ad^miyS-ml-se ek-ke hiyS rahan 

became. And he gone-having fhercTof men-in-from one-of near to-live 

IS'gd, ja-ne ba-ko aphie khetS-mS suar charaihe-ko pathao. Aur 

began, wdiom-by him his-own fields-in swine feeding-for it-was-sent. And 
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ba uD koso-ko jo suar kbat-hate apau khayau 

he those husJis which sioine eating-were himself-also to-eat 

Aur kob ba-kS kucbb nabl det-bato. 

-And anybody hinn anything not giving-was. 


cbabat-bato. 

loishing-ioas. 
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KANAUdT OF HARDOl. 

Crossing the Ganges from the district of Famthabad we come to Hardoi, the onlj 
western district of Oudh of which the language is not Awadhi. Here it is ererywhere 
Kanauji. Local authorities recognise three or four sub-yarieties, but the differences are 
merely as to the amount of Awadhi with which the Kanauji is mixed. 

The number of sjjeakers of Kanauji in Hardoi is estimated at 1,030,500. The 
district has to its east Hnao and Lucknow, and to its north Sitapur and Kheri, in all of 
which the language is Awadhi. It is hence natural to expect a certain infusion of 
that form of speech in the local Kanauji. This infusion varies from place to place, but 
is generally very slight in amount. Only in the extreme east of the district, in Tahsil 
I Sandila and the neighbourhood is the infusion so strong as to form a mixed dialect re- 

j quiring separate treatment. We may estimate the number of speakers of each of the two 

I forms of Kanauji employed in Hardoi as follows : — 


Standard Kanauji slightly mixed with Awadhi ...... 880,500 

Mixed dialect of Sandila .... ...... 150,000 

Toiii, . 1,030,500 


The mixed dialect of Sandila will not be considered here. It will be found dealt 
with, together with other mixed dialects, on p. 411 ff. At present I confine myself 
to the Kanauji of the rest of the district. As a saipple I give an abstract of the main 
story of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, which illustrates the dialect of the centre and 
south of the district. This is locally known as Batigr’ahi from the name (Bangar) of one 
of the Parganas in which it is spoken. lUr^tration of the dialects of other parts of the 
district (except Sandila) is quite unnecessary. 

We may trace the influence of Awadhi in the rare use of the typical Kanauji termi- 
nation u of weak masculine nouns ; in the employment of fehi as the oblique form of 
so, that ; and in the \ocdXixQ par-desai (Awadhi in a foreign country. 

Kote also the way in which the letter » is added to a word ending in a consonant, 
as in hhiisdmadi, entreaty. This addition of i is common in the Kanauji spoken north: 
of the Ganges, and in Oawnpore. 
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^ ff fn HT 

Wife ^ I nW Wife ^ I cr^ ^ 

^rtofT If^T ^ ^ mm ^^m- 

Tf ^T?: ^1 ^ ^IT#ir ff 

Tft^ ^1 wi ^ 1 

m ^-wi %i5T-Tff mTx ^ i ^ ^ 

snfW ^ ^ Afe ^TT^ ^ ^17% ^x^-^ 

^Tf^T ^nt fm i ct^ ^t<7 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ad“mi-ke dui larika hate. Tehi-ma-te jo chhoto larika 
One man-of two sons were. Them-in-from who younger son 
hato so ap“ne bap-par kahan. lagd ki, ‘jo kuchhu rupaya 

was he his-own father-to to-say began that, ‘ what anything money 


hamare bisa-ko hoi 

my share-of may-be 

hisa-ko rupaya bSti 

share-of money dividing 

hisa lei-ke par-desai 

share taking to-a-foreign-country 

kuchal-mi urai-dao. 

■evil-conduct-in was-wasted-away. 

khar-kbin hui-gao, tab kucbhu 

indigent became, then some 

paro. Tab wahu kebu bare 

fell. Then» he some very 


so bati 
that dividing 

dao. 

was-given. 


, chalo-gaoj 
went-away , 

Aur 

And 

dinan-ke 
days-of 
amir-ke 


den.’ Tab bap-ne waM-ke 

give.' Then the-father-by him-of 

Tab chhoto larika aphio 

Then the-younger son his-own 

aur hua sab rupaya 

and there all money 

jab banai-ke 

when made-having (i.e. very) 

pichhu wahi-des-ma akal 

after that-country-in famine 

duare gao. Tab wahi-ue 


rich-man-of at-door went. Then him-by 
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waM-ka khetan-ma 

suari 

cbaxaibe-pax kari-da5. 

Jab wabu 

bua-B 

liim-to fields-in 

swine 

feeding-on it-was-made. 

When 

he 

there-too 

byakal bhao 

tab 

pbiri apbie gbax 

lauti 

kb. 

aur 

distraught became 

'■ then 

again Ms-own house-to 

retwrnmg 

he-came, and 

ap^e bap-ki 

kbusamadi kaii., aur kabaa 

lago 

ki, 

‘ bamaxi 

Ms-awn father-of 

entreaty 

was-made, and to-say 

he-began 

that. 

‘ my 

khata maphu 

karau.’ 

Tab bap anand 

bxd-gao, 

aur 

kasux 

sin forgiveness 

mahe' 

Then the-father happy 

became, 

mid 

fault 


maphu kari-dao. 
forgiveness was-made. 



kanaujt of shahjahanpur. 

To the west of the districts of Hardoi and Kheri lies the district of Shahjahanpur in 
the province of Eohilkhand. . It is commonly stated that this province has a dialect of 
its own. This is a mistake. The language of Eastern Eohilkhand is Kanauji, and that 
of the west is the same as that of Meerut and Muzaffarnagar, or else Braj Bhakha. 

It will he seen from the following specimen that the dialect of Shahjahanpur is 
ordinary standard Kanauji. There are hardly any local peculiarities. We may n;ention 
the forms the sign of the accusative-dative ; the sign of the agent ; and ma or 
maTiiya, the sign of the locative, as local forms of the case suffixes. The use of oM instead 
of uM for ‘ him,’ is probably due to the influence of the Awadhi of Kheri. We may 
also notice the tendency to add the vowel * to a word ending in a consonant, as in bddi, 
after ; deti, giving, which is characteristic of north Gangetic Kanauji, and of that of 
Oawnj)ore. Einally, note the way in which an intransitive verb can be used imper- 
sonally with the subject in the agent case, as in larikd-ni ckald, it was gone by the son ; 
i.e. the son went. 

The specimen consists of the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
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m ^ fit ^Tff #17 ’dt^RT-f 

^ lT-% fm HTi f^- 

f%-W 1 ^ ^ ^ frf% ^ ww 

xftt ^^ar^icr ¥ra fm ^ I m ftfi t^-% mi 

^ wr I ftf¥-W WcPT-iTtw ^FraiT W- 

0\ 

TTsft I vrft ^ ft mx: 

^TcT-f ^ ^ tff ff fti ftf¥-^ iflff tff H 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek M®^mi-ke dm larika hate. Dn-mi-se chkote-ni 

One man-of two sons were. Them-in-frmi the-younger-hy 
bap-se kahi ki, ‘he bap, mal-ko hisa Jo ham-ka 

the-father-to it-was-said that, ‘ 0 father, p7'operty-of share which nie-to 
milibo chahiyi, so ham-ka dai-deu.’ Tab oM-ni mala 

to-be-got is-proper, that nie-to give-away.’ Then himi-by the-property 

un-ka bati dao. Am thore din badi chhote 

them-to having -divided was-given. And a-few days after the-yotinger 

larika-ni sabu ek-hao kari-ke ek dur-ke des-ko chalo 

son-hy all m-one-place made-having a distant comiti'y-for it-was-started 

am hui ap^no main kuchali-ml mai-dad. Am Jab 

a7id the^'e his-own property evil-conduct-in was-wasted-mcay. And ichen 

sabu ' kharchu hui-gao tab ohi des-ma baro akkal pare am 

all eccpendltw^e became then that comiti'y-in -great fatnine fell and 

wahu banai-ke sakhat hal hon lag5. Tab 

he made-having (i.e. extremely') haird condition to-be began. Then 

ohi des-ke ek bhag"man-ke |iiya Jai lago. Ohi-nl usai 

that country-of one ^ i'ich-man-of near having-gone he-joined. Eim-by Mm-as-f or 
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ap*ne 

his-oion 

bhao 

lecame 

pet 

stomach 


kbetan-maliiya sukar charaon-ka patbao. Aur obi-ko 

jields-in swine feeding-for it-was-sent. And his 

ki, ‘ ua bak4ari-se jo sukar kbat-bai bam-b® 

that ‘ those hnshs-with which swine eatvng-are I-too 


bbari-l^i,’ 

mll-fiW 


ki 

became 


koi 

anybody 


uui-ka 

him-to 


nabi 

not 


deti-bato. 

giving-was. 


manu, 

mind 

ap^uo 

my-own 


kanaujt of pilibhit. 

Tbe District of Pilibbit, to tbe north of Shabjabanpur, was originally a portion of 
Bareilly. Tbe dialect of tbe latter district is Braj Bbakba. That of Pilibbit is 
Kanauji in tbe main, but with here and there a Braj iuflexion. For instance while 
tbe Kanauji thb, was, is quite common, we have also tbe Braj ho. Thus, in a 
witness’s deposition received from Pilibbit, we have baiydr-bdnl sdat-hl, my women 
folk were sleeping, and again, a few sentences lower down, wd~ne mb-hd buldb-thb, 
she bad called me. With tbe exception of these few borrowed Braj expressions the 
language is tbe same as tbe Kanauji of Shabjabanpur, and it is unnecessary to give 
any specimen of it. 
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Kanatui of Cawkpore. 

The d^trict of OaTPnpore has Farukhabad and Etawah, of n-Mch the language is 
Kananji, to its north-west. To its east, across the Ganges, lies the district of TJnao, in 
which Eastern Hindi is spoken. To its south-east, in the Doab between the Ganges and 
the Jamna we hare Eatehpor, of winch the language is also Eastern Hindi. To its south, 
across the Jamna, in order from east to west are Hamirpur and Jalaun, of both of which 
the dialect is Bundeli. Being thus surrounded by three different dialects, we may 
naturally accept that the local form of speech is a mixed one, and so it is. It is every- 
where based on Kananji, but is generally mixed with Eastern Hindi. Eastern Hindi 
prevails on both banks of the Jamna as far as the common boundary of Hamir- 
j)ur and Jalaun. Here it is nowhere pm'e, and is known as Tirhari, or the language of 
the Eiver Bank. In Hamirpur it is infected with Bundeli, but is still based on Eastern 
Hindi. In Eatehjmr, to the south-east of Oawnpore, it also preserves its Eastern Hindi 
character, but in Oawnpore, the infusion of that language is weaker than elsewhere, 
and the Tirhari is like the Eanauji of the rest of the district, only more strongly 
infected with Eastern Hindi. I therefore do not class it under the latter language 
as has been done with the Tirhari of Hamirpur, Banda, and Eatehpur, but consider 
it as a form of Kananji. The following are the estimated numbers of the speakers 


of Kananji and Tirhari in Oawnpore : — 

Kananji 1,090,000 

Tirhari . . . ... . . • . 40,000 


Total . 1,130,000 


The following specimen of the Kananji of Oawnpore is a folktale. I here give a 
brief sketch of the chief peculiarities of the dialee,t which differentiate it from Stand- 
ard Kananji. 

In pronunciation, we may note the waj in which e optionally becomes ya, e option- 
ally becomes ya, d optionally becomes wd, and o optionally becomes Thus, we 
have ekvj or yaJcii, one: jehi or jyahi, this (obi. form) ; toro ox ttDdrd,ihj-, and 
toM ox iioahi, thee. These peculiarities also occur in Eastern Hindi. 

Houns are declined as in ordinary Kananji. The termination tt of weah nouns, as 
ghar or gharu, a house, is very common. The sign of the accusative-dative is M, kaihS 
or (Eastern Hindi) kd. Niim is ‘ for.’ The instrumental-ablative has se, te, ox te. 
The genitive has the standard Kananji kd (ke, kd), and also the Eastern Hindi forms 
her or kydr (not cha ng ing for form or gender), and kero or kydro (obi. ~re, fern, -r*) . 
The locative has me, ma, or (Eastern Hindi) maJia, in ; par, pai, on ; Id, up to. 

The Pronouns are,— 

1st person, — mm, I ; mat'd, my ; ham, hamu, or hamat, we ; ham^rd, or hamdrd, our. 

2nd person, — tu, thou ; tdrd, thy ; twm ox tumh,joxi.', twmh'^rd or fumhdrd, your. 

3rd person,— wuh, wahu (often written bahu), or wau (often written bau), he, 
ihat I ohl. shxg. loaM, touhi, wohi, ox m ; agent, toahi, wuM, tooh'i, or ut ; Nom. pluiv 
tee, ?«, ; obi. plur. mi. 

VOL, IX, PAE'r X. ^ ^ 
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This, — l, yah (ovjah), yahu (or jcihu), or yau {or jau ) ; obi. sing. yahi, jahi, or 
jyahi ; agent, yahi,j'ah% ov jyaht ; nom. plur. ye,je ; obi. plur. in. 

In all the above, especially in the first and second persons, the plural is commonly- 
used for the singular. 

The Relative pronoun is, jaunut etc., and the Interrogative Jcaunu, etc., as in stau- 
dard Kanauji. ‘ What ’ is kdhd, obi. kdhe. 

The Verb is irregular in the first person plural,, which may optionally end in anu. 
This seems to be a combination of the Eastern Hindi -an, with the favourite Kanauji 
termination -ii. The Verb substantive is thus conjugated : — 


Phesekt. 

Past. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

1. hau 

1 

liami or haz 

rahavi 

rahanu or rahaz 

2. hai 

hau 

rahai 

raliau. 

S. hai 

haz 

raliai ' 

rahaz. 


We sometimes find present forms borrowed from Eastern Hindi, such as ham dhim 
(for ham dhen), we are. 

Eor the past we have also the typical Kanauji tho, and I have met one or two 
instances qf forms like mat thd, I was. Baht (plur. fern, of raho) is used to mean ‘ she 
remained.’ 

In the Active Verb, the infinitive is mdran, mdranu, mdr°‘nb, mdrah, mwabu, or 
mar^-id. The Present Participle is mdrat, mdratu, or mdr^ta. In three or fo.ur instances 
I have met a masculine form mdrati. Thus larikd dwati-hai, the boy is coming ; tu 
saugandh khdti-hai auru tayai-kd hdfu handwati-hai, thou art taking an oath and 
making only the devotee your father. Similar additions of i are found in other forms of 
Kanauji used north of the Ganges. The Past Participle is i?raard. The Conjunctive 
Participle is mdri-kai. 

The Present tense, ‘ I strike,’ or ‘ I may strike ’ is— sing. moA'au, mdrai, mdrai; 
pl-ur. mdranu or mdrai, mdrau, mdrai. Mdrat-hau, etc., is also common. 

The Future is marihau, marihai, marihai ; marihanu or marihai, marihau, marihai. 
Note that the first vowel is shortened, as in Eastern Hin(hi, owing to its falling in the 
penultinaate. * Here and there I have met instances of the Eastern Hindi future., of 
which the typical note is the letter h. Thus, ham maribe, I shall strike. 

In other respects, the conjugation of the verb follows standard Kanauji. Some- 
times we meet stray Eastern Hindi forms, such as dinheni, he (or they) gave. 
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Eakauji (Mixed Dialect). (Disteict, Cawnpoee.) 

Tm fhc I Txft T% ! ^ TTirr 

^ Tpft-Hf WT# ^rnft f% €t^-T% \ ^ tmt 

wm--^ ^ I ^ Tr#t I 

T% ^-1-% ^ff I eft- 1 

?fw ^ TT^ fkmft I ^ xm-^ 

^Rf¥3TT-^ 1-^ I ^ TTf^ 

I ^5T ePTF-^ft ^rfRf^-¥^ 1 Tff-WT^ 

♦ 

1 m frft- f^ffer-TR mi ^ 

♦ 

JTt^T-% ^ ^ t Trt^-Tn ft?F ^ 

% ♦ 

^ ^(fmi ¥t?r ^ ^rftwT fPr I m ^-^-% ^ tt^-% 
^ ¥?? xfT^TPft I ^ m f%^T mT-% 

^-^ftl CRT ^ff^^-fi--^ ^i"' II 

fqjf^ 5Rif qRf%5fT-TTf ^ TT^-# tjf ^/m I m If 

^ m '^T ^rfr^R^-TTf wr^r ^rr^ i m 

♦ 

^FRTf cR tj(Rcfi«T-^ f% 'PT ^TTff ^-% I 

cR,^ ?TR I cR fqiRlT^rcR-^ #ri^ ^R 

^ ITT R5RT| irrff ^-% I ^nRiT-^ ^ m ^rR^x 
^ WXW-^ ifXf RcTR I ^ ^ 

wcHR-^ I ^ RiiR: ^rfWx ^ 

?ixf?r-% ext-'^x ^xi ^^fH-% ^ 

I I cR fqiR ^T5TR-^R4 ^Ti-# ^€ Tf^ I m 

ftRX-% t%^^l^lcf ^cIR 

^XXl^ct-^ ?ITt I cR ^ gfT-% % ^n|T-’3» 

f^^ixx^cT-^ rt€ i^-% m-if i ?r 
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^ ^¥t-wT^ f% ¥?T ^rtr% wTtr-% 

^ (I 

^m4 ^^-TTT ^t^-wm I 1^! ^ qr^ w:A- 

I ^4 ^ f% ¥?T-^ qj^ fqqxq-^'sr | ^ qff^ f% 

fq^qq | cTW fqrfr qift f^ ^JT-qTT fqqi^ 

qw I ^ ^ qi¥q ^mff ftq ^ irqf-??! ^ 

I crq q^ I ^ f^ qrqf ^’frf qf S 

qrRf^^ |5q^4fl' l^-% I Aq l^q?: ^kt ^ 

qm iTT^-^ iTw crqr =Trlf ?:t^-t% i 

wm qxq-qTT qTlT%^t-% q^ f% nf ^fsf^ grifq- 

qrfq-t I %%5T qf¥-^ ^qqt qTO4 iqTFT TT^ | m 

m ^ qrflqiT-q qrf^^-q ^ |sqT4^ qftq-# 

4fe-qrt ^ TOfq-q qf%-q?T qTft-^lfr qf¥-qq ^tqqf 
% qfq qq^ ^ qft-^ qqq fqw qfft-qrqt fqqfw^-^ 
qrftqq qfq-qtr H ^ qTf^4fl- qfqr qilHfd % h 
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Kanauji (Mixed Dialect). 


(District, Cawxpore.) 


Takai 

One-only 

Eani raliai. 
Qzieen was. 

chiraiya 
bird 

‘ bans 
‘ a-swan 

Iniiliai.’ 

‘uoill-be’ 

uri 

jlying 


hate Eaja Bir 

tliere-was King tlie-miglity 

Ui Eaja au Eani-ma 

That King and Queen-in 

bolati-rahai. Taim Eaja 

calling-icas. Therefore the-King on-tlie-one-hand 

bolatu-liai,’ au Eani kabati-bati ki, 
calling-is’ and the- Queen 

Aisi kujjat rabai ki 

Such discussion was when 

bbaji, tau kabnawai 

departed, then a-ci'otc-verily 


it-turned-out-to-be. 

sar®may-kai Eaja Eani-kaibS nikari-dinbeni. 

iecome-ashamed-having the-King the-Queen hirned-out. 

Eaja-te arhai mabina-ko audban bate. Ui 

King-by two-and-a-half months-of pj'egnancy was. That 

ebaiat yak maraiya mili. Taun taya-keri. maraiya kabawati- 

walTiing one hut was-found. That the-devotee-of hut being-called- 

bati. Taune-ma jay-kai rabf-jay, auxu maraiya-ma 

was. That-very-in gone-having she-remamed-having-gone. 


Bikar'^majit. Tin-ke yak 

ViTcranidditya. B.im-of one 

baji lagi ki yak 

a-wager was-made that one 

tau kabat-rabai ki, 

saying-was that, 

‘ kaun“w5 bolatu- 
‘ a-crow calling- 

pire-pai-se 
th e-tree-on-from 

Tab to 
Then indeed 

Eani-ke ui 

The-Queen-of that 

Eani-ka cbalat 
Queen-to walking 


saying-was that, 

"wabai cbbaiya 

that-very bird 

nik“so. 


and the-hut-in 


tatiya lagay-linbeni. 


Jab tborl biriya-ma taya 


ui maraiya- 



Ihe-screen 

fastened. 

When little time-in 

the-devotee that 

hut- 


ke nere aye, tab kaban lage ki 

‘i 

maraiya-mi 

larikini 


of near came, then to-say he-began that 

‘ this 

hut-in 

{if-)a-giTl 


boy, tau 

larikini ; au 

larika boy. 

tau 

larika boy.’ 

Tab 


be, then 

a-girl ; and 

{if-)a-boy be. 

then 

a-boy will-be’ 

Then 


■wabi-mi-se 

ui Eani-ne 

jawabu dao 

ki, 

‘ bam pbalani 

abinu,’ 

% 

, that-in-from • 

that Queen-by 

answer was-given ^ 

that, 

‘ I so-and-so 

am,’ 

f: 

auru apanu 

sab bitba 

taya-se kabi-daxi. 

Taya 

wahi-ki 


and her-own 

all suffering 

the-devotee-to was-told. 

The-devotee 

her-of 


larikiai-bi-ki nai raebcbba kinbeni. 

ordaughter-even-of like protection made. 
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^ II 

trf^-^ I 'f^T ^ qpfi- 

I ^4 ^ f% ¥?T-5frr i ^ f% 

^-'fg I cH fqff^ ^ ¥JT-^T fq^ 

\ ^ ^ ft^ ^ Irt-tt! ff^ 

^ I cR ^ 1 gf^-TTf fm ^^?Tf 

l^-% I ^KT ^ ^ir ^ 

^ #Jr TT w m 5frrff i ^ ^^--it 

wm ^ f% nf nppr-^ Tif cff 

^TTfH-% I ^f¥-% ^5TirT I ^ 

^ ##t ^f¥-^T TTlft-^T^ 

t ^4 mn f%^T¥ ^fK--^ ^ 

H ^ ^ ^?rr wwfh % ii 
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(Disteict, Cawxpoee.) 


Taka! hate Raja Bir 

One-only there-icas King the-migldy 


Bikar'^majit. Tin-ke yak 

VilcramacUtya. Sim-qf one 


Rani rahai. Ui Raja an Rani-ma baji lagi ki yak 

Qiieen teas. That King and Queen-in a-wager ims-vnade that one 

ehiraiya bolati-rahai. Tann Raja tan kahat-rahai ki, 

iio'd calling-icas. Therefore the- King on-the-one-hand saying-was that, 

‘ bans bolatn-hai,’ an Rani kahati-hati ki, ‘ kaun“w5 bolatn- 

* a-sican calUng-is,’ and the- Queen saying-icas that, ‘ a-crow calUmg- 

hnihai.’ Aisi knjjat rahai ki wahai chiraiya plre-pai-se 
mll-ie.^ Such discussion was when that-tery bird the-tree-on-from 


nri hhaji, tan kMnawai nik®s6. 

flying departed, then a-crow-verily it-turned-out-to-be. 

sar®may-kai Raja Rani-kaihS nikari-dinheni. 

heceme-ashamed-having the- King the- Queen turned-out. 


Tab to 
Then indeed 

Rani-ke ni 
Th e- Queen-of that 


Raja-te arhai mahina-ko andhan hato. Ui Rani-ka chalat 

King-by tioo-and-a-half months-of pregnancy was. That Queen-to walTcing 

chalat yak maraiya mili. Tann taya-keri maraiya kahawati- 

walking one hut was-found. That the-devotee-of hut being-calledr 


hati. Taune-ma jay-kai rahl-jay, anm maraiya-ma 

was. That-very-in gone-having she-remained-having-gone, and the-hut-in 


tatiya lagay-linheni. 

Jab thbri 

biriya-ma 

taya ui 

maraiya- 

the-screen 

fastened. 

When little 

time-in 

the-devotee that 

hut- 

ke nere aye, tab: kahan lage 

ki 

‘ i 

maraiya-mi 

larikini 

■of near came, then to-say he-began 

that 

‘ this 

hut-in 

{if-)a-girl 

hoy, tan 

larikini ; an 

larika 

toy, 

tan 

larika hoy.’ 

Tab 

be, then 

a-girl ; and 

( if-)a-boy 

be. 

then 

a-boy will-be.’ 

Then 

wahi-mS-se 

ni Rani-ne 

jawabn da6 

M, 

‘ ham phalani 

ahinn,' 

that-in-from * 

that Queen-by 

answer was-given ^ 

that. 

‘ I so-and-so 

am* 

anm apanu 

sab bitha 

taya-se 

kahi-daii. 

Taya 

waM-M 

and her-own 

all suffering 

the-devotee-to was-told. 

The-devotee 

her-of 


larikini-hi-ki nai rachchha kinheni. 

a-datig'hter-even-qf liJce protection made. 
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PMri nawaye mahina-ma ui rani-ke eku larika 
Again ninth month-in that Queen-to one son 
wahu larika bard bhao, tab aure larilcawan-mi 

that hoy big become, then other children-among 

lags. Auru jab an‘*wadu karai, tab 

he-began. And when a-wiekedness he-tised-to-do, then 


bbao. Jab 

loas-born. When 
kbelibe-ka jan 
playing-for to-go 

Hi larikan-te 

those boys-to 


saugandhai kbay ki, ‘ ham also 

oaths he-^ised-to-eat that, ‘ me{-by) such 
sab larikawa wahi-ke dhanlai marai. 
all children ■ him cuffs used-to- strike. 


tayai-ki 

the-devotee-even-of 
anVadu nahT 

wickedness not 
kahai ki, 
med-to-say that, 

tayai-kd 


saugandh kbay 
oath he-used-to-eat 
kard-bai.’ Akbir-ka 
done-has-been.’ At-last 


abi kard-bai.’ 
lot done-has-been’ 
Tab pbiri bar 
Then again every 
kabai ki, 
nsed-to-say that. 


‘ ap“ne bap-kd 

‘ thy-own father-of 

nau batay-dad. Tab 


name 


those a 
bataw.’ 
telV 


larikawa 

children 

Tab 

Then 


the-devotee-even-of name loas-told. 

kabai ki, ‘ dba, sasur, 

used-to-say that, ‘ aioay, father-in-law, 

kbati-bai auru tayai-ka bapu 

{thoti-)eating-art and the-devotee father 

tau taya-kerd gulami 

indeed the-devotee-of slave 

sar“may-kari-kai ap^'ui 

become- ashamed-having his-oion 

Tab wabi-ki maiya-ne bapi 


Then 


pbiri ui larikawa 

again those children 

tayai-ki 

the-devotee-even-of {-on) 


Tab 

Then 
dgy 
y time 
' bam 
‘me{-by) 
wabi-se 
him-to 
wabi-ne 

him-by 

wabi-se 

him-to 

saugaudb 

oath 


banawati-bai. 

{thou-)making-art. 


Auru waise 
And thus 


gulamu 

slave 


bai.’ Tab pbiri mabai 

thou-art.’ Then again very-much 

■se bapu-kd nau pdcbho. 

'rom father-of name was-asked. 
uau Bikar“ma-jit batay-dad. 

name' Vikramdditya was-told. 

saugaudb khai. Tab ui 

oath was-eaten. ‘ Then those 
‘ sasur-u, aurau kab-bs 

‘father-in-law, other-also ever 
ab-bl janat-bau.’ Tab pbiri 

now knowing-are-you.’ Then again 


Tab pbiri 

Then again 

bapu-kd nau 

father-of name 

Bikar“ma-jit 
?' Vikramdditya 

b khai. 

loas-eaten. ‘ i 


ap ni 


maiya-se 


his-oion mother-from 
bapu-kd I 


a maiya-ne bapu-Ko 
Then his mother-by the-father-of 

Dus“re diua Bikar“majit-ki 

The-second on-day Vikramdditya-of 

larikawan wabi-se kahd ki, 

{by-)children him-to it-was-said that, 
Bikaifmajit-kd nau sund-bai, ki 

Vikramdditya-of name was-heard. 


name 

saugaudb 


sarmay-gad, auru ap^ni maiya-se kabd jay ki, ' bam 

he-was-ashamed, and his-oion motjier-to it-was-said having-gone that, ‘ I 

ap^ne bap-ke tira jaibe,’ auru kahi-kai ohald-gad. 

my-oion father-of near loill-go,’ and said-having . he-went-aioay. 

Taj^'-kai ui des-mi pabucbd-jay. Huwa yak kua-ma 

Oone-having that country-in he-arrived-going . There one well-in 

paui bbar“ti-batl, TIu-tp kabd ki, ' ‘bam-ka paui 

water {women-)di'awing-were. Them-to it-was-said that, ‘me water 
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l)ijay-deu.’ 

gwe-to-drinh^ 

pliiri waM-ne 


again 

kahan 

to-say 

Tab 

Then 


Jihn-hy 

lagi, 

began, 

kadi 

jimi^ing 


TJi kahan lagi ki, ‘ piyay-deti-hann.’ 

They to-say began that, ‘ gking-to-drink-ice-are.' 

kaho ki, ‘ hain-ka jaldi piyav-deTr.’ Tan 

it-tcas-said that, ‘ me-to 

‘ aisai jaldi hoy. 


Tab 

Then 


sncli haste {if-)there-be. 


ni 

soon gwe-to-drink.'* Then they 
tan kxia-roS kudi parau.’ 

then loell-into jumping fall. ’ 


paro 
he-fell. 

bahutai niki 

very-indeed beautiful 

kos 
kos 

uahi 
not 


inge 


se 

from 


on-this-side 

rakhati-rahai. 

keeping-icas. 

pSchho 

it-was-asked 


Tan 

wahi-ma dekho 

ki 

yak wahi-ma 

. Then 

that-in it-was-seen 

that 

one 

that-in 

larikini 

daintur-keri baithi-hai. 

Taun 

daintur 

bara 

daughter 

ogre-of seated-is. 

That 

ogre 

twelve 

i bara 

kos uhge manus-keri 

mahak 

tak 

twelve 

kos on-fhaf-side man-of 

smell 

even 


wahi-ne bhun^ga 
her-by 

chalo 

icent away 
daintui’-kere 


and 

Taun 
Sim{-by) 

ki, ‘ hyi 

that, ‘ here 

banay-kai 
a-mosquito made-haring 

tab bhedai-bhed 

then secret-by-secret 

maribe-ki juguti pHchhi-lai. 


manns-ki mahak pay-kar apbii 
vnan-of smell finding his-own 

manus-ki mahak jani-parati-hai.’ 

nian-of smell felt-is’ 


Inkay 

having-concealed 


larikini- 

daughter- 

Lekin 

But 

daintur 

demon 


gao 


m 

that 


denion-of the-killing-of scheme was-asked. 

wahi-ka maji-daro, anru wahi-ka ohi 
him if-icas-killed, and her that-very, 

aura wahi-ke sath biah kari-lao, aura 

and her-of with marriage he-did, and 

bani-gao. 
became. 


rakho. Jab 

was-kept. When 

iarika-ne larikini-te ui 

boy-by the-girl-from that 

Au [ohi juguti-te 

And that-very scheme-by 

kon^wl-se aichi-lao, 
well- from he-dragged-out, 

Bikar*majit-k5 larika 

V^ihramaditya-of son 


Ja bhaiya ‘ arhai 
This story ‘ two-and-a-half 


manik-keii katha ’ kahawati-hai. 
gem-of story* bemg-called-is. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time the mighty Yikramaditya was king. He had a queen, and one 
day they had a dispute about a bird they heard singing. The king said it was a swan, 
and the queen said that she thought it was probably a crow. WMle they were discussing 
the matter, the bird flew off the tree on which it was sitting, and it turned out to be a 
crow after all. The king was so ashamed at being put in the wrong that he turned the 
uueen out of doors, although she was two and a half months gone with child by Mm. 
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PMri na'waye maMiia-ma tii rani-ke ekti larika bhao. Jab 
Again ninth month-in that Queen-to one son loas-horn. When 
wabu larika baro bhao, tab aure larika'wan-ma khelibe-ka jan 

that boy big became, then other children-among playing-for to-go 

lago. Auru jab an^wadu karai, tab ui laxikan-te 

he-began. And when a-ioichedness he-used-to-do, then those boys-to 

saugandhai khay ki, ‘ ham aiso nahT karo-hai.’ Tab 

oaths he-used-to-eat that, ‘ me{-by) such not done-has-been' Then 
sab larika‘\ya 'vyahi-ke dhaiilai marai. Tab phiri bar * d|y 

all children ■ Mm cuffs used-to-strihe. Then again every time 


tayai-ki 

the-devotee-even-of 
aa^wadu nahf 


saugandh khay au kahai ki, 

oath he-used-to-eat and used-to-say that, 

karo-hai.’ Akhir-ka ui sab larika'wa 


‘ ham 
‘me{-hy) 
wahi-se 


wickedness not done-has-been.' At-last those all children him-to 


kahai ki, ‘ ap“ne bap-ko nau bataw.’ Tab wahi-ne 

used-to-say that, ‘ thy -own father-of name tell.' Then him-hy 

tayai-ko nau batay-dao. Tab phiri ui larikawa wahi-se 

the-devotee-even-of name loas-told. Then again those children him-to 

kahai ki, ‘ dha, sasur, tayai-ki saugandh 

used-to-say that, ‘ away, father-in-law, the-devotee-even-of {-on') oath 

khati-hai auru tayai-ka bapu banawati-hai. Auru waise 

{thoii-)egiting-art and the-devotee father {thou-)maMng-art. And thus 

tan taya-kero gulamu hai.’ Tab phiri mahai 

indeed the-devotee-of slave thou-art.' Then again very-much 
sar“may-kari-kai ap^ni maiya-se bapu-ko nau pSchho. 

become-ashamed-having his-own mother-from father-of name was-ashed. 

Tab wahi-ki maiya-ne bapu-ko nau Bikar^ma-jit batay-da5. 

Then Ms mother-by the-father-of name' Vi'kramdditya was-told. 

I)us®re dina Bikar“'inajit-ki saugandh khai. Tab ui 

The-second on-day Vihramdditya-of oath was-eaten. ■ Then those 


larikawan wahi-se 

kaho 

ki. 

a 

sasiir-u, aurau 

kab-hu 

{by-)cMldren him-to 

it-ioas-said 

that. 

‘ father-in-law, other-also 

ever 

Bikar“'majit-k6 nau 

suno-hai. 

ki 

ab-hi 

janat-hau.’ Tab 

phiri 

Vi'kramaditya-of name 

icas-heard. 

or 

now 

'knolcing-are-yo^i.' Then 

again 


sarmay-gao, auru ap^ni maiya-se kah5 Jay ki, ‘ham 

he-was-ashamed, and Ms-oion mother-to it-was-said having-gone that, ‘ I 
ap^ne bap-ke tira jaibA’ auru kahi-kai chalo-ga5. 

my-oion father-of near will-go ' and said-having . he-went-aicay. 

Jay-kai ui des-mi pahucho-jay. Huwi yak kua-mS 

Oone-having that country-in he-arrived-going. There one well-in 

pani bharHi-liatf, ITn-tp kaho ki, * ‘ ham-ka panl 

water {tDomen-)dratoing-iDere. Them-to it-was-said that, ‘me water 
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jDivay-cleu.’ 

give-to-drmlc’ 

pliiri walii-ne 


Ui kaliaa lagi ki, 

They to-say began that, 

kalio kij ‘ ham-ka 

it-icaS‘Sakl that, ‘ -me-to 

■ aisai jaidi hoy, 

mioh haste {if-)there-he, 

paro. Tail waki-mS 
he-fell. Then 

bahntai niki larikini 

veryindeed beaikifnl daughter 


again 

kakan 

to-say 

Tab 

Then 


him-by 

lagf, 

began, 

kudi 

jumping 


kos 

Tibs 

naki 

not 


inge 


on-fhis-side 


atiiu 

and 


bara 

twelve 


se 

from 

waki-ne 

her-by 

chalo 


rakkati-rakai. 

keeping-leas. 

pSekko 

it-was-asked 


Taun. 

JSim{-by) 

ki, ‘ kya 

that, ‘ here 

banay-kai 

a-mosquito made-having having-eoncealed 
tab bkedai-bked 


‘ piyay-deti-hanu.’ Tab 

‘ gkiiig-fo-drink-we-aT'e.’ Then 

jaidi piyay-de'^.’ Tau ixi 

soon give-to-drink.’ Then they 

tau kul-ial kudi paxau.’ 
then icell-into jumping fall. ’ 

dekko ki vak Traki-ma 

t/ 

fhat-in it-was-seen that one that-in 

daintur-keri baitbi-bai. Taun daintur bara 

ogre-of seated-is. That ogre ticelve 

kos unge manus-keri makak tak 

kos on-that-side man-of smell even 

mauus-ki makak pay-kar ap)'‘ni larikini- 

man-of smell finding his-oicn 

manus-ki makak jaai-parati-kai.’ 

man-of smell felt-is.’ 


bkun^ga 


lukay 


daughter- 

L&in 

But 

daintur 

demon 


gao 


ui 


went away then secret-by-secret that 

daintur-kere maribe-ki jiiguti pSckki-lai. 
demon-of the-kilUng-of scheme was-asked. 

wahi-ka mari-daro, auru waki-ka oki 
him it-icas-killed, and her that-very, 

auru •waki-ke satk biak kari-lao, aura 

and her-of with marriage he-did, and 

bani-gao. 
became. 


I’akbo. Jab 

loas-hept. When 

larika-ne larikini-te ui 
hoy-by the-girl-from that 

Au ' 6M Juguti-te 

And that-very scheme-by 

koa’^wS-se aicki-lao, 
well- from he-dragged-out, 

Bikar*majit-ko larika 

Vihra/mdditya-of son 


Ja bkaiya 
This story 


‘ arkai 

two-and-a-half 


manik-keri 

gem-of 


katka ’ kabairati-Iiai, 
story * being -ealled-is. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time tke migkty Vikramaditya was king. He kad a queen, and one 
day tkey kad a dispute about a bird tkey keard singing. Tke king said it was a swan, 
and tke queen said tkat ske tkougkt it was probably a crow. Wkile tkey were discussing 
tke matter, tke bird flew off tke tree on wkick it was sitting, and it turned out to be a 
crow after all. Tke king was so askamed at being put in the wrong that ke turned tke 
queen out of doors, altkougk ske was two and a half months gone with ckild by bim. 
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She "walked on till she came to a hut known as ‘ the hut of Taya\ the devotee.’ She 
went into it and shut the mat door on herself. In a short time the devotee came home 
and when he found the door shut he said, ‘ if there’s a girl inside, she will be my 
daughter, and if there’s a boy, he will be my son.’ Then the queen answered from 
inside that she was so-and-so, and told him the tale of all her woes, and the devotee took 
her under his^ protection as if she were a daughter. 

In due com’se the queen had a son, who grew up and began to play with the other 
children of the neighbourhood. When he did anything "wrong he used, like the other 
children, to take oath that he had not done it. Then the children would cuff him, and 
' each time he used to swear by the devotee (as the other children swore by their 
fathers) that he had not done it. At last the children asked what was his father’s name. 
He gave the name of the devotee. ‘Away, foul one,® you are swearing by the 
devotee, and making him out to be yom* father, while you are really his slave.’ At 
this he was much ashamed, and asked feis mother who his father was, and she told bini 
that his father’s name was Vikramaditya. So next day he swore by Vikramaditya, and, 
the children said to him, ‘ foul one, did you ever hear the name of Vikramaditya before, 
or have you learnt it just now ?’ At this he was again ashamed and he went to his 
mother and said, (I’m going to my father,’ and started off. 

As he went along he came to his father’s country, and found some women draw ing 
water from a well. He asked them to give him to drink, and they said, ‘ yes, we will.’ 
Then he asked them to give the water quickly, and they replied, ‘ if you are in such 
a hurry, you can jump into the well.’ So he did jump in, and there he saw a very 
beautiful ogre’s daughter sitting. How this ogre could not stand the smell of a man 
if he was even twelve kds off on this side, or twelve kos off on that. So he said to his 
daughter, ‘ I smell the smell of a man.’ But she turned the boy into a mosquito, and 
so concealed him. Then the ogre went out and the boy asked the damsel all the secrets 
by which he could devise some scheme for killing him. So he made his scheme and 
killed the ogre. Then he hauled the damsel out of the well and married her, and became 
known as the son of Vikramaditya. 

This story is known as the ‘ Tale of the two and a haff gems.’ 


^ Tai/S is said to be a local form of tapa, a devotee. It may possibly be d proper name. 
^W(zht'‘MracheJihaMnhemyma,dej^votectionoi}xeT, 

3 father-in-law, is a low term of abase. 


I 


I, 
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TIRHSRT of oawnpore. 

As explained in the introduction to the preceding specimen, the Tirhari of Cawn- 
pore is spoken on the banks of the Jamna opposite the district of Hamirpur, by some 
40,000 people. Its basis is Kanauji, but it is much mixed with Eastern Hindi, and also 
with the form of Bundeli spoken in East Hamirpur, which we may call Banaphari. 

A few sentences from a yersion of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will show the 
nature of this dialect. The mixture of speech is purely mechanical. Thus, in one sen- 
tence we have the Kanauji lariha, and in the next the Eastern Hindi larikd, a son. We 
have the Kanauji TcaU, said, and the Bundeli dlnhos, gare, UnMs, took, threw- 

away. sent, is a contraction of the Bundeli patJiaos. Other Eastern Hindi 

forms are oh, him ; W/Oh, me ; and the obliq^ue plurals janen, persons, haTnen, actions. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WES^EEN HINDI. 

KaNATTJI (TiEHAEi). (Disteict, Cawnpoee.) 

^HT-cR f% #f HI |-tl 

cm ^FT-t T¥ 

^ ^ HTl cR m 

5gi^-¥T l^T tff TTTI ^TR WTT^ ^T^- 

HT ^SR-^TTtH 1 ^ ftFT €ti ^ Tft ^ 

m fm ^ 11^-^ ^ ^ Tfcr-T% i 

tir m I wrf-% ^-^T ^R^rT rtr Rfcr^- 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Yak 

manai-ke dui lapika 

bate. IJn-ma-te 

cbbote 

larika-ne 

One 

man- of two 

sons 

%cere. Them-i/n-from the-younger 

son-hy 

kabo 

ap^ne bap-tan 

ki, 

‘ mal-ko jaun 

bisa mob-ka 

chabiye 

it-was-said 

his-own father-to 

that. 

^ property-of which 

share me-to 

is-proper 


wah moh-ka dai-de.’ Tab bap-ne un diinau janen-ka wah 

that me-to give-away.’ Then t¥e-father-hy those both jgersom-to that 

malu alag-alag kai-din. Aur pbir tbore dinan-mi jab chbote 

property separate was-made. And again a-few days-in when the-yomger 

larika-ne sab malu ik-tbaori kai-Enbos, tab ek bari dur-ke 

son-hy all property one-place was-made, then one very distant 
muluk-ka^ cbalo, aur bun pabucb-kai sab malu kbarab kbarab 

country-to he-started, and there arrived-having dll property evil evil 

kamen-m5 utbay-daros. Aur pbir jab 6i muluk-ma sukba paro 

deeds-i/n was-sguandered. And again when that country-in fami/ne fell 

aur wab pitagen marai lag -tab pbir 6i muluk-mS yak thikane 

and he hy-helly-jire fo-die began then again that country-in one in-place 

yak talebar rahat-rabai. 0-kbi ibi cbak“ri karai ga.' Ob-ne 

one rich-man was-living. JS.im-of near service to-do he-went. Him-by 

yab-ka soriyS cbarawai ap“ne kbit*wa-ml patbaus. 
him swine to-feed his-own iields-in it-was-seni. 
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THE MIXED DIALECT OF EAST HARDOl. 

The principal dialect of the district of Hardoi is Eanauji slightly mixed with the 
Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi. Specimens of it will be found on pp. 395 ff. In 
the eastern portion of the district, i.e. in Tahsil Sandila and the neighbourhood, which 
has on three of its sides the districts of Enao, Lucknow, and Sitapur, all of which are 
Awadhi speaking. The dialect is, it is true, based on Kanauji, but is largely mixed with 
Awadhi. We may estimate that this form of speech is employed by, roughly speaking, 
150,000 people. 

As an example of this dialect, I give below an abstract of the main story of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, and from this, and from some other materials, I hare noted 
the following peculiarities. In the first place the termination of strong masculine 
nouns, adjectires, and participles is no longer o, but is the Awadhi d. Thus we have 
ghord, a horse, not gJidfo ; ghore-M, not ghore-ko, of a horse ; hafd (this is a Kanauji 
form with an Awadhi termination), not Jiatd, he was; gawd, gd, not gao, he went; 
bhawd, bhd, not bhad, he became. 

In the conjugation of the past tense, we have both the Kanauji principle of using 
the past participle alone {mdrd, I, thou, he, she, it struck), or else the conjugated form 
peculiar to Awadhi. Thus, (masculine) — 


Sing. Plnr. 

1. mdreu mdrd. 

2. mdris mdred. 


3. mdris mdrin. 

The conjugation of the future in Awadhi differs only from that in Kanauji in the^ 
third person singular. In the dialect under consideration the Awadhi custom is fol- 
lowed. Thus (I shall strike) — 

Sing. Plur. 

1. mariJicm marihai. 

2. marihai marihau. 

3. mdrl {not marihai) marihai. 

In the specimens we may also note the following miscellaneous Awadhi forms,— 
kd, as the sign of the accusative-dative : dlnh, the past participle of dend, to give : the 
formation of a verbal noun in a^, as in kaha^ldg, he began to say. 

We may also note the manner in which the letter i is added to words ending in a 
consonant, as in bddi, after ; har%ddi, ruined. This occm’s elsewhere in Hardoi, and 
has also been pointed out in the case of present participles in Oawnpore. 
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KaNAUJI (TiEHAEi). (Disteict, Cawnpoee.) 

is(v(% ^T^-cR |-|i 

m ^ oT^-^T T¥ fN I fiRT 

^ f^3T¥-H ^ HTl m 

Wft ’f 5r tif ^ TTTl ^TT¥ ifTT^ ^T^- 

h! '53rsi-¥T^tH I Tm €ti ^ trft #c ¥¥ fq^ir 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Yak 

manai-ke 

dm larika 

bate. Un-ma-te 

ebbote 

larika-ne 

One 

man-of 

two 

sons 

icere. Them-in-from the-younger 

son-by 

kabo 

ap^ne 

bap-tan 

ki, 

‘ mal-ko jaun 

bisa mob-ka 

ebabiye 

it-was-said 

his-own 

father -to 

that. 

‘ property-of which 

share me-to 

is-proper 


■wah moh-ka dai-de.’ Tab bap-ne un dunau janen-ka wah 

that me-to gwe-awa^.’ Then the-father-hy those loth jgersons-to that 

main alag-alag kai-din. Atir pMr tbore dinan-mi jab chkote 

property separate was-made. And agaAn a-few days-in when the-younger 

larika-ne sab main ik-tbauri kai-linbos, tab ek bari dur*ke 

son-by all property one-place was-made, then one very distant 
muluk-ka . chald, aur bun pabucb-kai sab malE kharab kbarab 
country-to he-started, and there arrwed-having all property evil evil 
kamen-ral utbay-daros. Aur pbir jab 6i muluk-ml sukba paro 

deeds-in toas-squandered. And again when that country-in famine fell 

aiir wab pitagen marai lag tab pbir 6i muluk-mS yak thikane 

and he ly-belly-fire to-die began then again that country-in one in-place 

yak talebar rahat-rabai. 0-kbi iba cbak*ri karai ga.' Gb-n§ 

one rich-man was-living. Mim-of near service to-do he-went. Mim-by 

yab-ka soriyl cbarawai ap^ne kbit®wa-mi patbaus. 
hi/m swine to-feed his-own fields-in it-was-seni. 
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THE MIXED DIALECT OF EAST HARDOl. 

The principal dialect of the district of Hardoi is Elanauji slightly mixed Tvlth the 
Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi. Specimens of it wiU be found on pp. 395 ff. In 
the eastern portion of the district, i.e. in Tahsil Sandila and the neighbourhood, which 
has on three of its sides the districts of Unao, Lucknow, and Sitapur, all of which are 
Awadhi speaking. The dialect is, it is true, based on Kanauji, but is largely mixed with 
Awadhi. We may estimate that this form of speech is employed by, roughly speaking, 
150,000 people. 

As an example of this dialect, I give below an abstract of the main story of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, and from this, and from some other materials, I have noted 
the following peculiarities. In the first place the termination of strong masculine 
nouns, adjectives, and participles is no longer o, but is the Awadhi a. Thus we have 
ghora, a horse, not ghoro ; ghore-hd, not ghore-ho, of a horse ; hatd (this is a Kanauji 
form with an Awadhi termination), not hatd, he was ; gawd, gd, not gad, he went ; 
bhawd, hhd, not hhad, he became. 

In the conjugation of the past tense, we have both the Kanauji principle of using 
the past participle alone {mdrd, I, thou, he, she, it struck), or else the conjugated form 
peculiar to Awadhi. Thus, (masculine) — 



Sing. 

Plnr. 

1. 

mdreu 

mdrd. 

2. 

mdris 

mdred. 

3. 

mdris 

mdrin. 


The conjugation of the future in Awadhi differs only from that in Kanauji in the- 
third person singular. In the dialect under consideration the Awadhi custom is fol- 
lowed. Thus (I shall strike) — 


Sing. 

1. marihau 

2. marihai 

3. mdrl (not marihai) 


PioT. 

marihai. 

marihau. 

marihai. 


In the specimens we may also note the following miscellaneous Awadhi forms,-— 
ltd, as the sign of the accusative-dative : the past participle of dend, to give : the 

formation of a verbal noun in at, as in Icahdt ldg, he began to say. 

We may also note the manner in which the letter i is added to words ending in a 
consonant, as in bddi, after; ruined. This oceui-s elsewhere in Hardoi, and 

has also been pointed out in the case of present participles in Oawnpore. 


VOt. IXj BAET I. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

WESTERN HINDI. 

« 

.Kanauji (Mixed Dialect). (Tahsil Sandila, District Hardoi.) 

w €r ^ frt 

€t ^ix I m ^f¥-i WN-^ wife I t-% 

^7;mi ^xwi I f?rf m mm 

^ ^Tmf^ 'f^-wr 1 

f^5r-% wTf^ iw I ^pfk-# ^x m 1 

m ^ ^x-^ ’icR-W Htft wfx 1 Tf 

f^f W cT^ W\^ cftT ^Ti:-# ^FI f% 

WT ^T ?TTO I cT^ ^TXI-W Wn ^ 

^T n 


transliteration and translation. 

Ek manal-ke dui larika hate. Wahi-mS-se jaun chhot^awa larika 

One man-of two sons were. Them-in-from who the-yonnger son 

/ , 

hata, so ap^ne hap-par kahai lag ki, ‘jo hamar hisse-ka rupaya 

was, that Ms-own father-to to-say began that, ‘ what my share-of money 

hoi so hamar bSti dew.’ Tab wahi-ke bap-ni bati ^nh. 

will-he that mine dividing give.’ Then his father-by dividing it-was-given. , 

Rupaya lai-ke chhot’^kawa larika kahn bides-ka chala-ga. 

-Money taJcen-having younger son somewhere foreign-country-to went-cmay, 

Hu5 apan sab rupaya bad-chal®ni-m5 kharach kai-daresi, au 

There Ms-own all money evil-conduct-in expenditure he-made-away, and 

bauai-ke bar^badi hui-ga. Thore din-ke badi 'MS 

made-having (i.e. extremely') ruined he-became. A-few days-of after there 

sukha pari-ga. Rhiri wahu- kehs amir-ke duware ga. Tab wahi 

-drought fell. Then he a-certdin richman-of on-door went. Then that 

amir-ue ap*ue khetan-me sori charawai-par kari-dinh. Jab wahu 

richman-by his-own fields-in swine feeding-on he-was-employed. When he 

hu5 kayal bhawa tab wahu ap“ue bap-ke tir ai-ke kahai 

there convinced became then he his-own father-of near come-having to-say 
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KANAUJi OP SANDIIiA (haBDOI). 

lag ki) ‘ liamar khata maph kai-deu.’ Tab waM-ke 

he-hegmi that, ‘ my fault forgiveness make.' Then his 

khata mipb kinh, aur kbusi bba. 

fault forgiveness mas-made, and glad he-lecame. 



bap-ne 

father-hy 


BUNDElT or BUNDELKHANPl. 

BUNDELl OF JHANSI. 

The district of Jhansi is situated in the heart of Bundelkhand, and the dialect there 
spoken may be taken a? the Standard form of Bundeli. Out of a total population of 
683,619 (according to the Census of 1891) 679,700 hare been reported as speaking it. 
I therefore giye the two following specimens from that district, -one a rersion of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, and the other a folktale : — 


[ No. 1.] 



INDO-ARYAN 

FAMILY. 

Central Group. 


WBSTEEn' HINDI. 


BUNDfiLi. 

Specimen I. 

(District, Jhansi.) 


WIf ^ ^ I ^ ^ 

liR-Sf-t tft ffw I? Kuit I ?n--« ^ ^ 

W STOT ^ I ftwt srt ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ti% »rvt =1517 inwt Tfwft ijiT 

I m w ^T-l tst era ^ Slit sRrar 

^ ft TWTft it stft I m-Ttf ^ gw-ff TTOsra- 

if ft srat «!%-% fOT Tsr ^ I s(T-ra! ^ %7t-if #Rr 

sil-^ I fftT: WT-^ it gw iTO wr-ft ctr-tf ^ 
wit ratwet-it I it^ w^5rl%n-ft i <ra str-sif itw 
wit wtr: ^ gra-k wi^-if wrw ffwiw 

%if itw-¥ wtT ^ ? wk w wif; wft-wiw i f 

wx-t wwft ffTiT tff WR IT-Wt iif ^T-u w-f raur-%3^ 

wR St wtw him ^it I w ffiT gwift itTT ^wrf-i wrat wiwr i 
wt-it wrawt ^^tww-t ffftwT isft I Tpft ^ it ft ^ wR OT- 
t fiwT wit 1 ft Traw fT wt sn-i 

%ra-wft WR WRTW nit itr nr-^ ni-% wmit fR w\ rawt i 
wn wtft-S nra-wf ^ ifx-w ifk WRr-% fR nra 


BrNBlLl OE BUNDSLKHANDI. 
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^ 1 W €tTT 1 wt^-% 

mi m ^ ^ Itt ¥ 1 ??-% ^ 5 ?if^sr- 

t ^ ^ TO I ^ 11 % im 

^ TOt I ^-% f% tt %tfT ?Td Wt ^ I 

wm ^ ’T^t w 

■nit wi ^ ^T-# ^ %cT-% wr nw WT ^ct- 

# ^ TO% %T ^ ^ cR wT€t ^ ^rn’-t ttir f%r i irr-% 
’irtT% t-%%r ^ WT-% TOiT inrt f% ifr ^ ^T 'ftcr i 

^-% ^ TO ^rT%t %t %T ^TXT-% qfcT ^ irT-% irT% f% 

¥f-^ fefcF I cTT I ft ft^-% ^ ^ %t?: itm 

TR R wit I CTT-I TO-% WJ-% TOft ^ I WT-% Wf^ 

mm-wf ^ % TO-ift w f^ir-t to wr-if i 

wit ziit I TO wR-% %txi wvm to 

^fro %t ^ ^ # W mi tfWr-% #r f€t %ir ^ i ^ TO- 

%t ^EHR-^ ^ %tfT wt 'fTf%f%^-% #T TOTt ^ ^-TOt TO 
^TRcT-f^ xrftT Iffft I TO irq-R WT-t IR^ %^T f 
fi^ xr-fT T^cf %t?: ^ ,%t-%t % %t TO%^ % 1 TO TOit 

'^TTOt wr xR 7 % ffr %ft €rft tott tot i%t itr. mm 

W Wt to: TTOTt II 
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[ No. I .] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY, Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI 

BuNDliil. (District, Jhansi.). 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek jane-ke d5 mora hate. Or ta-mi-si Idre-ne ap^ne 

One mmtrof two sons were. And them-in-from the-younger-hy his-oim 

dadda-se kai, ‘ dhan-mi-si mero Mssa in5-kh5 dei-rakho.’ Ta-ke 

father-to it-was-said, ‘ property-m-from my share me-to gwe-up.' That-of 

pichhe S-ne ap*‘n6 dhan harar dao. Bilat dina nai 

after ^ him-by his-own property having-divided was-given. Many days not 

bhay e-hate, loro mora sab kachhu jor-ki palle 

hecome-were, the-younger son all anything having-collected a-far-off 

mulak chalo-gao, 5r hima ba-ne ku-karman-mi ap®ao sab°ro 

Countryi^-to) w/ent-away, and there him-hy evil-condnct-in his-own all 

dhaa gama-dao. Jab ba-ae sab kachhii ara-dai baitho, tab ba 
fortune was-wasted. When him-by all anything having-wasted it-was-sat, then that 

malak-mi bayo kal paro, axir bo mig“ao h6-ga5. Ta-kho pichhe 

conntry-in great famine fell, and he beggar became. That-to after 

ba-ae as malak-ke rahaiyyaa-ml-sl ek jaae-ke dhiga raa lago. 

him-by that country-of inhabitants-in-from one person-of near to-live it-icas-begun. 

Ba-ae ba-kho ap®ae khet-mi sag®ra charabe-ke-laae pathai-dad. Or 

Mim-by him-for his-own fields-in swine feedi/ng-of-for it-was-sent-away. And 

ba-ae jo bhas sag“ra khat-to ta-sS ap“n6 pet bharo 
him-by what hushs the-sioine used-to-eat those-with his-own stomach to-fiU 
chaat-to. Koa ba-khO kachha aai det-to. Tab ba-khS hos 

wished. Any-hody him-to anything not used-to-give. 'fhen him-to sense 

bha5, or ba-ae kai, ‘mere bap-ke katek maidar-khS 

became, and by-him it-was-said, ‘my father-of how-matvy labourers-to 

khaibe-ke-iaae bilat rotl hot-haa, or bach ratf-hai, or mai 

eating-qf-for much loaves becoming-are, and saved remaining-are, and I 
bhakhaa-ke-mare maro-jat. Mai ath-ke ap*no bap-ke • dhiga jeh5, 

hunger-of-from dying-am. I having-amsen my-own father-of near will-go, 

or ba-s6 kehs, “ dadda-e, mai-ae Swarag-ke alto » or tere ag5 

and him-to I-will-say, “father-0, vne-by Ood-of against and thee befm'e- 
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BTJNDElI or BUKDfiLEHANpi. 


pap karo. Mai pliir tumaro chliora kuabe-ke lak nail. Mo-khg 
8171 toas-done. I again thy son hemg-called-of icoidhy not-am. Me 
apbio kaminan-ke birobar lekbo.” ’ Rayi ka, ki bo 

thy-own sei’vants-of (lit. menials) equal consider.'’ ' Eemamed ichat, that he 
ntho or bap-ke bina cbalo. B5 ap“ne dadda-se dur batb 
ai'ose and the-f atJiei'-of neai' icent. Se his-own fatheT-fro7n at-a-dista)ice teas 
atek-me ba-ke bap-ne ba-kbo dekb-lao, or bbagat 

ihe-tneatithne-m himi-of ihe-fathet'-hy him-io it-haiygened-fo-he-seen, and o'ntmmg 


gao, 

wetit, 


or 

and 


ba-kb§ 

hwi-to 


gale-se 


lagao, 

nech-hy it-icas-emhraced, 

mora-ne bap-sB kai, ‘ dadda-e, 

the-son-hy the-fathei'-to it-was-said, ‘fatheo'-O, 

tere Igi pap karo. Mai tero chbora 
thee hefoi'e sin icas-done. I thy soti 


or mnb cbiimo. Tab 
a7id QHOiith icas-Mssed. Then 

mai-iie swarag-ke idto or 
me-hy heaveti-of against atid 

knabe-ke lak nail.’ 

hemg-called-of icorthy not-amd' 


Ba-ke bap-ne 
Mini-qf the-father-hy 

lao, or ja-kbB 

hritig, and tliis-one-to 


cbak“ran-se 

the-servants-to 

pau’a-deo ; 
put-on ; 


kai, 

it-icas-said, 

or bat-ke 
and hand-pf 


sab 


jane 


‘ sab-se none nnna 

‘ all-than good wt'appei' 

nngarian-mi nradariya, or 
finger s-071 ritigs, and 

jur-ke pit karS or 


paB-me panaiya paira-deo. Ab 
feet-on shoes put. Now {let-tis-)all pei'sons assemhlhig feast make atid 

badbai karl. Kaye-sl ki bo mora maro bato, ab ji 

rejoicings make. Because that that soti dead teas, now having-hecome-alive 

utbo; jat-rao-to, pbir-ke mil-gao.’ 
at'ose ; had-heen-lost, again has-heen-found.' 


Eayi-ka ki ba-ko baddo bbaiya kbet-me bato. Or Jab ba 
Remained-iohat that his elder brother the-field-in was. • Atid when he 
ant-ke here ghar-ke nere a-gao, tab bajo or nacb-ke 

coming-of at-the-time the-house-of near came, theti music and dancing-of 

bol suno. Ba-ne ap“ne cbak“ran-ini-si elc-kbS dai-terd, or 

smmd icas-heard. Sim-hy his-own setwants-m-f'om otie-to it-tms-smnmoned, and 

ba-si bujban lagd ki, ‘Jo sab ka bdt?’ Ba-ne kai, ‘tero 

Mm-from to-ask began that, ‘this all tohat is?' Smi-by tt-icas-said, ‘thy 

bbaiya So, so tore bap-ne pat kari, Ja-ke-lane ki ba-kbB 

bi'other came, so thy father-by a-feast icas-made, this-of-for that him-to 

Jiyat acbebbo pad.’ Ta-pai bd ris-jnl bbar-gad, dr- bbitar 

alive healthy it-was-found.' That-on he anget'-tcith was-filled, and inside 

Jabe-kbS ba-kbs man na bbad. Ta-pai ba-kbo bap-ne a-ke 

going for him-to mind not became. That-on him-to tlie-fathet'-by havmg-come 

tbarai ' kari. Ba-ne ap”ne bap-sB Jnab kard ke, ‘dekb-ld',. 

ctitreaty was-made. Sim-by his-owm father-to atiswer toas-made that, see, 

TOL. IX, past I. “ 
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[No.l.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BundSli. (Disteict, Jhansi.). 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek jane-ke d5 mora hate. Or ta-nai-si l6re-ne ap^ne 

One man-of two sons were. And them-inrfrom the-younger-by his-oim 

dadda-se kai, ‘ dhaa-mi-si mero hissa mo-khs dei-rakh5.’ Ta-ke 

father-to it-wm-said, ‘ property -in-from my share me-to give-up.^ That-of 

pichhe B-ne ap®ii6 dhan barar dao. Bilat diaa nai 

after ' him-hy Ms-own property having-dwided was-gwen. Many days not 

bhay e-hate, loro m5r^ sab kachhu jor-ki palle 

become-were, the-younger son all anything having-collected a-far-off 
malak chalo-gao, or huaa ba-ne ku-karman-mi ap^no sab°rb 

countryiyto) went-away, and there him-hy evil-conduct-in Ms-own all 

db a,Ti gama-dao. Jab ba-ne sab kachhu ura-dai baitho, tab ba 
fortune was-wasted. When him-hy all anything having-wasted it-was-sat, then that 
mulak-mi baro kal paro, aur bo mag“no ho-gao. Ta-khS pichhe 

country-in great famine fell, and he heggar became. That-to after 

ba-ne us mulak-ke rahaiyyan-ml-si ek jane-ke dhiga ran lago. 

him-hy that country-of inhahitants-in-from one person-of near to-live it-^cas-hegun. 

Ba-ne ba-khS ap“ne khet-mi sug“ra charabe-ke-lane pathai-dao. Or 

JB.im-hy him-for Ms-own fields-in swine feeding-of-for it-was-sent-away. And 
ba-ne 30 bhus sug^ra khat-t5 ta-s5 ap®no pet bharo 
him-hy what husks the-sicine used-to-eat those-with his-own stomach to-fill 
chaut-to. Kou ba-khS kachhii. nai det-t5. Tab ba-kh5 hos 

wished: Any-hody him-to anything not used-to-give. Then him-to sense- 

bhao, or ba-ne kai, ‘ mere bap-ke katek maidar-hho 

became, and hy-him it-was-said, ‘ nry father-of how-many labourersAo 

khaibe-ke-lane bilat rdtl hot-hai, or bach rati-hai, or mai 

eating-qf-for much loaves hecoming-are, and saved remmning-are, and I 
bhukhan-ke-mare mar6-3at. Mai uth-ke ap^no bap-ke • dhiga jeho, 

hunger-of-from dying-am. I having-arisen my-own father-of near will-go, 

or ba-so keh§, “ dadda-e, mal-ne Swarag-ke ulto or tere agl 
and himrto I-will-say, “father-O, me-hy Ood-of against and thee before 


BUNDEli OR BTJND£X.KHAN1)T. 

kual)c-l«’‘ 


laK 


nri \’i . 


i-aTn Mai T>Mr tumaro cliliora 

^ I Lain thy son heing-called-oj irorllni mdo.u, 

gin uoas-done. J- agam ony , , i . i, 

5„.n0 UmiBan-ke leklu'..” ’ ; 

«L« «.**■»/ (lit. e,ual comider"' W. . 

or Mp-ke Mna chalo. Bo ap*ne .kul,!..,.,. -n. 

and tke-fatlen-of near ,oent. Be hie-own MJar,l 

atek-ml ba-ke bap-ne ba-klio (l.-kb-bin. 

the-nwmtkne-m him-of tie-father-ln limrto U-l,apim,e.l-h-l,.--s . 
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I/- 


^ao, or ba-klio 


gale-se 


lagao, 


or 

and 


mull 

iHOIf lli 


iiiuiiK «, 
|.f .M /i',' Sst' 

1,1(1 

the-son-hy the-fadher-to it-was-said, \father- 0 , me-hy he,n',‘if»t 
tere Sgi pap karo. Mai ter5 cliliora kualio-ki* lok 

thee hefore sin was-done. I thy son heing-onlierl-uf n-urtty 


went, and him-to neoh-hy it-ioas-enibraced, 
niora-ne bap-so kai, ' dadda-e, luaT-uo s»:in.‘4-kr 


/ ^ r 


fli fi ■ * ^ 


Ba-ke 

bap-ne 

cliak‘'ran-se 

kai. 

^ Hi I.O'-l* llOl'il-" 1,1 li I • .'i 

Bim-qf 

the-father-hy 

the-servanfs-to it-xoas-said , 

^ H 1 1 r '• ’ 1 

lao, 

or ja-kbB 

paira-deo ; 

or lial-kr* 

uuU’ariUiiHiio iituni.iif i v/i, • 

bring, 

and this-one-to 

put-on ; 

axid hand-af 


paS-mi 

panaiya paira-deo. Ab 

sab jane 

jur-ko |s:iJ r*"'- 


iiatu, ail 


h'n'iuij Or- 


feet-on shoes put. Now {let-us-)aU perg 

badliai karg. Eaye-si ki bo mora. ina.ro 

rejoicings make. Became that that sou dead 

iitlio ; jat-rao-to, pbir-ke inil-gao.’ 

arose; had-leen-lost, again has-heen-fonnd.' 

Eayi-ka ki ba-ko ba(ldo blia'iya klint-iiii 

Remained-iohat that his elder brother ihe~fhdti-i 

aut-ke here ghar-ke iierc a-gai'i, tali h.-tju 

co^ning-of at-the-tmie the-home-of near came, then tiiasH 

bbl suno. Ba-ne ap^ne cliak^rau-nie-so nk-kliA i 

sound was-heard. Eim-hy his-own sermmts-hhj'rwn anedu 

ba-sl , bujhan lago ki, ‘36 sab ka boir’ i.., 


^ f* < i i I' ' 


Iluik 

H ‘'fl A’ , 


t.ir 

i ti l i 


nl 

f Of » / 


him-from to-ash began that, ‘ this all whal is ? ’ 

bbaija ao, so tere bap-ne pat kart, 

brother came, so thy father-by a-feast uommiade, 

jiyat ackcbbo pao.’ Ta-pai bii 

dme healthy it-ioas-found: That-on he mtgermuih ,r..s Jdl, d, 

jabe-kbg ba-kb5 man ria bhao. Ta-pai ba-khr; 

gomg-Sor hmrto mind not became. Tluit-on hirndo the-J-.fkrr 

tbarai ' kari. Ba-ne ap”ne bap-sg p,5], 

entreaty was-made. Eimrby his-own father-to mmwer 


/I 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


jnai tumarg katek dinaii-se sewa karat-ko. Kabha-u ap-ki 
I thy how-many days-since service doing-cm. Moer-even your-honour-of 
kayi-kbS nai tail. Tau ap-ne moe kabha-S ek 

saying not was-disobeyed. Even-then your-hononr-hy me ever-even one 

bukariya bbi na dai ke mai ap^ae betio-ke sang basi-kbel 

she-goat even not was-given that I my-oion friends-of with rejoicings 
karS. Ab dekh-lo apan-kbS jo mora bur^kinin-ke sang 

may-do. Now see your-honour-to what son hmdots-of in-company 

ap^no dhan kba-gao, tau ap-ne ba-kb§ auta-yi pit 

his-oion fortune ate-up> even-then your-honour-by him-for just-as-he-came orfeast 

kari.’ Tab bap-ne ba-se kayi, ‘ e beta, tai mere dbiga 
was-made.” Then the-father-by him-to it-was-said, ‘ O son, thou me near 

atb5-pabar raiit or jo-kacbbu mo-no bai so sab tero bai. 

the-eight-watches livest and what-ever mine is that all thine is. 

Tari badbal kar‘‘no cbauno bato, kaye ki tero loro bbaiya 

Therefore rejoicings to-make proper was, because that thy younger brother 

maro bato, utb jiyo 5 or jat-rao-to, pbir mild.’ 

dead was, having-arisen lived; and had-been-lost, agam was-found.’ 


ba-se 

kayi, 

‘ e 

130^3/;} 

tai mere dbiga 

him-to 

it-was-said. 

‘0 

son^ 

thou me near 

jo-kacbbu mo-no 

bai 

so 

sab tero bai. 

what-ever mine 

is 

that 

all thine is. 

cbauno 

bato, kaye 

ki 

tero 

loro bbaiya 

proper 

was, because 

that thy 

younger brother 
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I ^t€r f% ^-x ¥mft 

♦ ■ s, ' 

^ ^ I ^-?ff ;T^ ^T-¥ I 

fwm^ tt€t f% TTT^ mWX ^ HT ^ ¥T^ \ 

15t-% ^ ^ ^ WTcT- 

^ I f^T5T-% TO ^ ^R??rr-t % i ccw 

TO-^ ^ ^ HcTT^ 1 1 %TO wxxit ^ ^Tft-% 

iTT-^ I cm M I WWT I 

TO ^ TOt 1 

TO-% ^q% ^ ^ ^ S' ^- 

W ^ St ¥^T WIT TO-S %t I r^€R TO-€f 

^iSt StT TOTO^-if wit I W# 

wm ^ S wr TRr-^ fTOR i iif^^TOf itw 
¥t-^t I StT St Sf 1 ^ ^St to!-S fSSt ^ TO it 1 xm 
term ^-St ^ ^ f^xi iT-S SSt fw ^ w^rr TOnr-tf 
?TOT-S! It TOtt ^xSt «fw Str St wt w zm-wit 
fS SSt ^Tit ^ SN'-S RT TO I ^’^-Stft TO-^ ^nrSt 

itx TO St tt w 

♦ . ■ . 

^ tn l^XT ^cT% TTT^ it S i fTOR-St TO 1 ^ 1 -% SIS 
tt-^ rTOT-if-S fxw ^-S TOt S iSt 31TO TOft-% 

S-ITOI^-^ TOT TOT Rt ^TTTO 1 cTT-S ^^[SSrT TOSt StT 
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Specimen il 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek gaw-ke 

One village-of 

kheti tharM-ti. 
.fields stcmding-ioere. 

re, tai-ne hamari 
0, tliee-'by my 

dekk-nayi-parat 

■the-seei'^g-not-doesfiall 

. ‘ mate kakka, 

■* headman uncle. 


lai-gao.‘ 


Mate-ne 

took-away.’ The-headman-by 

bap hamari pbirad-ke-lane 

father my complaint-of-fior 


mate-ki chbir-ke dhiga ek garib kisan-ki 

headman-of szr-land-of near one poor cultivatoi'-qf 

Ta-kb6 lakh-ki mate bold ki, ‘ kaye 

Them having- seen the-headman spoke that, ‘lohy 

kheti ap^ne dhoraii-se chara-layi. To-khS 

thy-own cattle-by were-caused-to-be-grazed. Thee-to 
ham rakh^wari kare-hai ? ’ . Eisaa bold ki, 

I watch doing-am ? ’ The-peasant spoke that, 

td, mere bhunsare-se 

verily, my ' morning-from 

sun-ke kayi 

having-heard it-was-said 
chaut^re jat-td.’ 

conrt-to going-icas.’ 


crops 

ki 

that 

dhdr, 

cattle. 


dad 

was-given 


H, 

that. 


‘bap 

‘father 


mere 

my 


hare baredi 

fields{-to) the-herdsman 
ki, ‘ kal terd 

that, ‘ yesterday thy 
Kisan-ne juab 

The-cultivator-by answer 
tia maiaa-se par-des-ml hai.’ Tab 

three nwnths-from foreign-land-in is.‘ Then 


mate-ae kayi ke, ‘ td teri matayi ’ hae,’ Kisan 

the-headman-by it-was-said that, ‘ then thy mother it-may-be' The-cultivator 


bold. 

‘ matay 

i meri 

bejari-se 

mar-gayi. Tab 

mai naaad 

hatd. 

spoke, 

‘ mothet 

’ my illness-from 

died. Then 

I small 

was. 

Ba-ki 

md-khd 

khabar 

naiyya.’ 

Mate-ae 

daar-ke 

ba-khd 

Mer 

to-me 

remembrance is-not.’’ 

The-headman-by 

having-run 

him-to 

tin 

char 

late dr 

gat%-ia-se 

bhaut mard. 

Phareb-se 

sab’^ri 

three 

four 

kicks and 

much U-ioas-heaten. Deceit-iy 

all 

kheti 

ba-ki 

kat-ke 

ap^ae 

dhdraiL-so 

chara-layi, ^ 

- dr 

crops 

him-of 

cut-having 

his-own 

cattle-by were- caused^to-be-grazed. 

and 

kayi 

ke. 

‘ jd tai 

pMrad-ke-laae raj-mi jaihe, to hamare-mare 


it-was-said that, ‘if thou complaint-of -for the-state-to will-go, then me-of-by 

gau.-mi basaa aa pehe.’ Kisaa har-s5 ap"^ae 

village-in to-live not thou-wilt-be-alloioed,’ The-peasant fields-from his-own 


BTTNDlLi OR BUNDELKHANDI. 


"hare 

iiouse-to 


ao, 

cmne. 


or 

and 


ap'ne 

Ms-own 


inan®san-se laate-ki sab^ri 

men-to the-headman-of all 
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hakigat 

true-accoiint 


kavi. Tab sab-ki samuiat 

t 

bbayi 

ke, ‘ 

cbalo, 

raj-me 

pliirad kare. 

said. Then all-of opinion 

became 

that. 

'go. 

state-in complaint let-us-rnake. 

Huna bakim-ke age sabb’o thik 

bo-jebe. 

Aur jo 

moge baitb-raibe. 

There ruler-of before all 

right 

loill-become. 

And if 

mute we-wUl-sit, 

to gaS-mi nibbo 

bari 

dare 

hube.’ 

Tab 

kisan 

sab-ki 

then village-in to-live- safely 

great 

time 

will-be." 

Then 

the-peasant 

all-of 

mub-ki kudal ber-ke 

bolo 


‘ suno, 

bbai'yya. 

“ tala-mi 

rei-ke 

face-of leaping having-seen 

spoke 

that. 

‘ hear. 

brother. 

“ tank-in 

living 

magb*a-s5 bair , kar^bo bhalo 

naiyi. 

Or ab, 

td, bam-ne 3 a 


■croGodile-ioitJi 

than 

determination 

banji-hhori 


And now, verily, me-by tMs 
g5w-mi na kari, 
village-in not I-may-do, 


3a 

this 


or 


ap*ni 


marayya-me 

eottage-vn 


enmity to-do good tiot-is.” 
layi ki kheti-pati 

has-been-taken that cultivation 

kar-ki ap^no pet bhar%g, 

■trade-etcetera having-done my-own stomach I-shall-jill, and my-oton 

dare to I’ehe.’ 

1-being verily will-remain.'' 

Ba bera huna mut^ke mans Jure te. Kisan-ki bate 

That time there many persons collected were. The-peasant-of words 

sun-ke mSge bo-gaye. Un-me-si ek jahe-ne kayi ke, 
lhaving-heard silent they-became. Them-in-from one person-by it-was-said that, 

‘suno, bhaiyya, jabar pharebi-ke Sgl nibal be-ap“radhi-ki bat 
‘ hear, brother, strong deceiver-of before weak imiocent-of toords 
kam-nai-aut. Ta-si, bhaiyya, gam-khab or ap*ne gharl baith-rao.’ 

do-not-avail. Therefore, brother, endure and thy-own house-at sit." 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

The headman of a village, having seen a poor farmer’s harvest standing by his 
iand, said to him, /how, fellow, is that you let loose your cattle in my field? Do 
;yon not happen to see that I keep watch on it ?’ The farmer replied, ‘'uncle headman, 
why, at daybreak the herdsman took away my cattle to the pasture/ On hearing this 
the headman said, yesterday your father went to coiirt^ to complain against me/ 
Eeplied the farmer, my father has been away from home for the last three months. 
Then said the headman, ^it may have been your mother.’ Answered the other, ^my 
mother died of sickness long ago, when I was a boy. I do not even remember her. 
Then the headman fell upon him, kicked him three or four times, and gave him a pound- 
ing with his fists. After that, he artfully got the farmer’s crop cut and grazed down by 

' Tile council of village elders. It is not recognised by law but meets in tiie evening on a mud platform {ckaufra) 

soniewbere in tbe centre of tbe village, and settles petty dispute. 


i 
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his cattle, and said to him, ‘ if you go to court^ about this, I’ll take care that you won’t 
be able to stay in the village any longer.’ So the farmer went home, and told his people- 
all that had come to pass between him and the headman. Said they all with one voice, 
‘ let us go to the court, and the magistrate will make everything all right. Otherwise it 
will he long before we shall be able to live at ease in the village.’ 

But the farmer, seeing that all this was only lip-courage, said, ‘ look here, brothers,, 
it is not wise to live in water and to make an enemy of the crocodile. I have made up 
my mind not to till lands in this village any longer. I had rather earn my livelihood by 
some trade or other which will at least allow me to live at peace in my own hut.’ 

There were many people present there at the time, and when they heard what he 
said they became silent, until one of them replied, ‘ listen, brothers, there is no good in 
the weak and harmless facing those who are strong and wily. Forbear, therefore, and 
let us sit quietly at home.’ 




# 




I 


^ TM» time it is the regulai’ co-art, not the council of village elders. 
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BUNDELT of jalaun. 


Immediately to the north, of the district of Jhansi lies the district of Jalaun. The 
-dialects spoken on the eastern border are Nibhatta (see p. 529) and Lodhanti (see p. 466), 
but over the rest of the district the dialect is the same as that of Jhansi, slightly 
influenced by the Kanauji spoken in Cawnpore. It is spoken by 360,129 people. It 
may be taken as practically pure Standard Bundeli, although in the north of the district 
it is more alfected by Kanauji than in the south. To the west of the district it varies 
slightly. 

The following specimen comes from Central Jalaun, and illustrates the form of 
Bundeli spoken by the great mass of the Bundeli-speaking population. The influence of 
Xanauji is most evident in the pronunciation. This is not so broad as in Bundelkhand 
proper. The vowel e is preferred to ai and b to m. Thus we have esb instead of aisb, 
of this kind ; pe for on ; jehai for jaihai, he will go ; or for mr, and ; lot an for 


lautan, to return ; brat for atirat, a woman. 

Vowels seem to be interchanged under the influence of a neighbouring Ji. We have 
■sahir for sahar or shaJir, a city ; pik^rdn for pahwan, to clothe ; hilfhai for TcaJfhai, he 


will say ; huhut for baJiut, much. 

In nouns the oblique form in an is often used for the singular, as in ^ran-pe, at the 
house. This is more common in Hamirpur immediately to the south-east. In the 
“fipecimen, the Kanauji form ttmiJie, to you, once occurs. 

Note how commonly the past tense of the verb meaning ‘to say’ is put in the 
feminine (to agree with understood) when used impersonally. Thus we have hiM, 
it was said. Very good instances of this idiom are/^ feaht, he said this, lit. this was said. 
Here ya, the feminine of y o, this, agrees with hat understood. tl^re dmrki haU 
for mre din-U hat haU, the (word) of the third day was said, i.e. the third day was 


fixed. 

The following are revised figures for the dialects 


spoken in Jalaun 


Bundeli (Standard) 
„ (Nibhat^) 

„ (Lodhanti) 

HindSstani 
Other languages 


360,129 

10,200 

3,000 

10,244 

7,788 


396,361 


The following specimen is a 


folktale from Jalaun : ■ 


* 


Total (1891) 
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f%HT5T5T-%" ff cT ’f ^ # ^Rrft %| 1 ^TWT-^ ^’D' ^ ^TH- 

^ Ht ¥ H I m f^in: ^^tI: ^ ^fw- 

^ Ht ^ciT^% TO 1 ^rff 

cw-t' 1 cT^ 1 

^TSTT^-H ^THT^T ^=fT 1 cTW 

^T-W ¥H-? wif %^-% \ ^ ^T t^-% # 

xm ^ cT ^€t-wrcr-% i 

HHt it TO-1 ^ ITl ft-^ ^ ^ TOl 

cTSEIK HI HI li’lt ^ HIT HIT ITH '?H ^ 

IHT^ 1 HH-H lifi' irft I HI IT-H lift % HIT WTH-% 

^ fHirt li¥H ^#-irTH-% 1 HT-# HTH^ IHT^ I HH-H 

itft gn TO ^Tir ¥H it¥h-¥ i int i w nftr-H hit 

1^ ift lif^ ITH % ^ IT-^ ^Tf% IfH-H % I H W 

TOHt flTT^^-H 1 ITl HH-H €t#t ^ 

XTT^ ITT^ I IT xm gn^HTH-# HT-H TOH ^€-if IH it I 

in iT-H irr^ w nffi! hi fiirfi^TH-%^ hth it-# 

l 1[W-H ^H^JRTH fHlift I IT-H lif|- ITT #TH ¥HTT 

HITTH-H IH ^ I H#" l HI IT lTfI'-% 

IT-# HT-1 1TTH-# IHT ’fCTlf | % m #TH-# IT-H 

#t^ HTH*^ Hf%H! I #t^ D# ^TO ITT HflH ITT-H 

TOH HT-W HT-H I % Hfe-H HTH-# HIT Hf^HTft-# HtfT# 

^ I'ltH TTOT I-# TO ^ TOT# HTOT lf¥TTH-# TO' 


/ 
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i25 

I w^-% 

TTT ^-t t itff f! I 

TT# fr I ^T^rf-%^ ^ t Tjt ^ ^fm i 

^ Trnft cif ^ ^ fm f^ i m fm 

^-W ^ I ^ I ^ ^1- 

^ ^ ^t-% 1 

f%^TSR-^ ^ TiTT% ^-% I 

^ ^gfT^-Tm wm ^ci-f % wr ^ ’l^-Tit €r 

^ I ^ ¥t ^?T ^TfcT-f % ^ ^T1"^K ^r5r-^ 

^rr^rf-% ^ ^cf-% ^ir% ^ m^m<: 

^¥T#-€f ¥f?r 1%f% % ’f^ w ^^cT¥?rTft 

€t ^ _'^^-% w^-^ fm 1 m^ ^ ^TkcT f^T^I m 

f^% % ^ 1 ^ W ^ 

% I ^ ^ f^% 1 m 

m ^^^jTpiT ^ #rfT-^ wft-W ir^ %w ^ mw^ 

II 

i 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION.’ 

Giasi-ram baba-ni Put-bulaki nau-sg kabi ke, ‘ bamare safio* 

O 

Ghdsl-'i'dm saint-by Fut-buldhl harbeT-to if-was-said that, ‘ me-of with 

tirtban-ko cbalo.’ Tab nau-nl ap“ni nain-si salab 

holy-places-to go.’ Then the-barber-by his-oicn barber’ s-ioife-frmn counsel 

kar-kg ja kabi ke, ‘ bamare kisanan-kg bubut am’‘dani huibai, 
made-haring this was-said that, ‘ my clients-to great income will-be, 
so mari jebai.’ Baba-ni kabi, 'j5 am“dani bmbai so 

that destroyed will-go’ The-saint-by it-ioas-said, ‘ what income will-be that 

bam debai.’ Tab nau-nl pbir bat bans,! ke, 

we (I) will-gire.’ Then the-barber-by again icord (excuse) was-made that, 
‘bam duniyidari-mg jo obaritra dekb-ay^bai, ^ so tumbl 

'we (I) ioorldly-qffairs-in irhat actions haring-seen-shall-come, that to-you 
*■ bataw“ne paAai. Jabba-f nabf batay^bo, tabba-l Idt-ay^bai.’ 

to-explain will-fall. When-eren not you-will-explain, then-even I-shall-return’ 

Tab do-u esi kab-kg cbal-daye. 

Then both such said-haring went-off. 

Ek mukam-pe nail bajar-sl sab saman Ig-kg 


One place-at 

the-barber the-marhet-from 

all 

materials taken-haring 

babar karbd. 

Tab 

ba-ne 

kabi 

ke, ‘ 

kona- 

U cbaritra bam-nl nabT 

out came. 

Then 

him-by 

it-'was-said 

that. 

‘ any 

action nie-by not 

dekb5-bai.’ 

To 

ka 

dekbat-bai 

ke 

ek 

dsk cbali- jat-bai, or 

been-seen-has.’ 

Then 

what 

seeing-he-is 

that 

a 

post going-along-is, and 


, dak-ko sipai ‘cbala-cbal’ kabat cbalo- jat-bai. Eso dekb-ke 

the-post-to a-peon ' get-on-get-on’ saying going-along-is. Such seen-liaring 

bo deran-pe ao, or, jab do-u janl roti - banay-khay-kl tayyar 

he lodging-to came, and, lohen both persons bread made-eaten-haring ready 

bbaye, tab nau-nl kabi ke, ‘baba, ek bat bam 

became, then the-barber-by it-was-said that, ' Holy -Sir, one thing I 

dekb aye-bai, so* batao.’ Hn-nl kabi, ‘kabo.’ Tab ba-nl 

haring-seen come-am, that explain.’ Him-by it-ims-said, f say ’ Then him-by 

kabi ke, ‘ek dik cbali- jat-bai, or sipai “ cbala-cbal ” 

it-was-said that, ‘a post going-along-is, and a-peon ''get-on-get-on” 
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kabat 

cbalo-jat-bai. Ta-ko 

may“n6 

bata5.’ 

Un-ni 

kabi, 

saying 

going-along-is. That-of 

the-meaning 

explain.' 

Mim-by 

it-was-said, 

‘ turn 

pay dabo, bam 

kabat-bai. 

Suno. 

Ja 

sabir-mi ek 

‘ you 

{my-)feet shampoo, I 

telling-am. 

Sear. 

This 

city-in a 


sahukar-ki bahu bari kabul-surat bai, or ba-k5 khamind paddes-ml 

mercliant-of wife very beautiful is, and Jier-of tbe-limband far-coimtry-m 

bai. Ba ek din ap^ni biradari-ml btdanS gai-bati. Jab ntl-si 

is. She one day her-own relations-in on-invitation gone-had. When there-frorn 

loti, to adbi pani ao. Ba ek Musalman-ke gbar-mi ap'^ne 

she-returned, then storm rain came. She a Musalmdn-of house-in her-own 
gbar-ke dbokbe-si gbns-gai. Jab ba-nl jani ke jd baniaro 

house-of mistake-from entered. When her-by it-was-knoicn that this my 

gbar nabiya, tab biPbilay-ki * ap^'ne gbar-kS bbaji. Itte-mi 

hoiise is-not, then horrified-being her-own house-to she-fled. Meanwhile 
llusalman nikb'o. Ba-ni kabi, “ ja kann-ki 5rat bamare 

the-Mvisalmdn came-out. Mim-by it-was-said, ■ “this whom-of wife my 
makan-mS gbus-ai. Dekb§ cbabiyg.” Tab bo babi-ke picbbS-picbbn 

house-in entered. Tb-see is-^roper.” Then he {by-him) her-of after-after 

chal-kl ba-ke gbar-pe jay-kl pata surak lagao. Dekbi 

gone-having her-of house-on gone-having clue trace tcas-applied. It-icas-seen {-by-him) 
ke, “ ja orat-ke gbar-mi kou. ad*mi nabiya. Kou es6 npay kare 
that, “ this woman-, of house-in any man is-not. Some such device to-make 

cbabiyi ja-se ja-ko ap“ne gbar-me dar-le.” Bo 

is-propter which-from this-one my-own house-in Tmay-putT Me {by-him) 

sabir-mi jay-ki ek bbatiyari-ke mora-ko das pacbis mpayya 
the-city-in gone-having an innkeeper's lad ten twenty-five rupees 
de-kg bay sikbao, or janane urb®iia pib®ray-ke bad®sab-ke 

given-having him it-was-f aught, and woman's clothing put-on-having the-king-of 

dar®bar-mi pinas-mi baitbay-ki libay-gao. Sabukar-ki 

court-in palanguin-in caused-to-sit-havi/ng got-him-taken-away. The-merchant-of 
babu-ke nSw-si arji dai ke, “ mi sabukar-so raji 

wife-of name-by a-petition was-given that, “ I the-merchant-with content 

nabi bi. Me Mnsalman-sS raji ho.” Bad^sab-ne kabi ke, 
not am. I the-Musalmdn-with content am.” The-king-by it-was-said that, 
“Hindu-ks esi Musalman na bbaye obahiye.” Jab na mani, 

“ aSindu-to thus a-Musalmdn not to-become is-proper.” When not she-heeded, 

tab kabi ke, “kal pbir arji diyo.” Tab pbir 

then it-was-said that, “to-morrow again petition give.” Then again 
dus^re din ba-ni S'^ji dai. Bad“sab-ne pbir tis^re 

{on-)the-second day himi-by petition was-given. The-king-by again the-thh'd 
din-ki kabi. Ab sabukar-ki babu-ko kbabar bbai ke, “mere 

day-of it-was-said. Now the-merchant-of wife-to news became that, ” my 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION: 

Ghasi-ram baba-ni Put-bulaki nau-sg kabi ke, ‘ hamare 

Ghdsi-rdm saint-ly mt-huldU barber-to it-was-said that, ‘ me-of 

tir^than-kS ckalo.’ Tab nau-ng 

holy-places-to god Then the-barher-hy 

kar-kg ja kabi ke, ‘ bamare 
•made-having this zoas-said that, ‘ niy 

so mari jebai.’ Baba-ng kabi, 

that desti'oyed xoill-god The-saint-by it-was-said. 


nain-se 


bam debai.’ Tab 
we (I) loill-gived Then 

‘bam duniySdari-mg 
‘ we il) xoorldly-aff airs-in 
bataw^ne par“bai. Jabba-I 
to-explain _ will-fall. When-even 

Tab do-u esi kab-kg 
Then both such said-having 


apmi 

his-own barber’ s-wife-from 
kisanan-kg bubut am°dani 
clients-to great income 

am“dam buibai 
income will-be 


sang 

with 

salab 

counsel 

buibai, 

will-be, 


30 

' what 


so 

that 


nati-ue pbir bat banai ke, 

the-barber-by again loord {excuse) was-made that, 
Jo cbaritra dekb-ay“bai, ^ so tumbi 

what actions having-seen-shall-oome, that to-you 
nab! batay^o, tabba-T .l6t-ay“bai.’ 

'fiot you-will-explain, then-even I-shall-returnd 

cbal-daye. 


went-off. 


Ek mukam-pe 

Bail 

bajar-se 

One place-at 


babar karbo. 

Tab 

ba-ne 

kahi 

out came. 

Then 

him-by 

it-ioas-said tliaiy 

dekbo-bai.’ 

To 

ka 

dekhat-liai ke 

heen-seen-has.’ 

Then 

what 

seeing-heAs that 


Ig-kg 

tahen-having 

bam-ng uabi 
nie-by not 


, dak-ko sipai 
the-post-to a-peon 

bo deran-pe ao, 
he lodging-to came 

bbaye, tab nau-ne 
heccme, then the-barber-by 


sab saman 

all materials 
kona-n cbaritra 
‘ any action 

ek dak cbali-jat-bai, or 

a post going-along-is, and 

kabat cbalo-jat-bai. Eso dekb-ki 

saying going-along-is. Such seen-having 

jab do-ii jane roti banay-kbay-kg tayySr 

lohen both persons bread made-eaten-having ready 

kabi ke, ‘ baba, ek bat bam 

it-icas-said that, ‘ JSoly-Sir, one thing I 


‘ cbala-cbal ’ 

‘ get-on-get-on ’ 
or, 
and. 


dekh aye-bar, s6‘ batao. Un-ne kabi, ‘kabo.’ Tab ba-ne 
havmg-seen come-am, that explain.’ Bim-by it-icas-said, ‘ sayd Then him-by 

kabi ke, ek dak ebaii-jat-bai, or sipai “cbala-cbal” 

it-was-said that, a post going-along-is, and a-peon get-on-get-on” 
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hatau. 


kahat chalo-jat-hai. Ta-ko ma.y»no 

going-along-is. That-of the-meamng^ 

dabo, bam kabat-liaT. Sunu 

shampoo, I tclUwj-niU: Ihtti 

bari kabul-surat bai. or ba-ko 
very beautiful is, 
ap^ni biradaii-me 
her-oion relations-iu 
Sdbi pjini ad. 
storm rain came. 

Jai) 

JfllCH 


‘ tarn P^-y 
‘you {my-) feet 

sabukar-ki babu 
merchant-of voife 

bai. Ba ek din 
is. She one day 
loti, b) 

she-returned, then 


gbus-ft'ai. 


gbar-ke dbokbe-se 
home-of mistahe-from entered. 
gbar nabiya, tab bil“l)i]a.y-k(‘ 

louse is-not, then horrified-being 

Musalman nik“ro. Ba-nd 

tle-Musalmdn came-out. .Jlm,-hy it-n'tiN-fmid, 

makan-mS glms-al. Ddklio cbaliiyo.” 'I'ab 

house-in entered. Td-see is-jmopt’i 
cbal-kg ba-ke gbar-pc jby'bi" 


If 

.} 

I'i. 

klialnl 

hcr-of (l-t '-h 

huhuui tr:n-lirin, 
riffiiloti ptfnr- h ri > f . 

Ba vk 

If 

ha-ur j‘Oii 

hnH 


her-hp 
nfuv 
hor-afrfi 

'kiihu 


- jfi 
if 




ke, 

that, 


^ja 


orat-kc ujluir-nir kuu 



h r ifp 

[Ki!;i sum 

k 

' r/fit' if iff 

r* tS*(S 

atkiitt u; 

1 1 1 i V ; i 

/fffffi is 

■ 


cbabiye 

ja-sg 

jfi-ko 


is-proper 

whioh-from 

Ihis-oHC 

htiUsf* i n- i ■■■ . 

sabir-me 

jay-ke 

dk 

1 1 li a < i y u n * k ^ ^ i u ^ * r ii ■■■■ k f ^ 1 : i 

the-city-in 

gone-having 

an 

'hi fi keeper H Im d i f fk 

de-kg 

bay sikbad, 

or jaiiaia* urItNiii | 

end frifmtuka td^dhinf | i 

given-having 

him it-tcas- 1 a ugh f , 


: t ■ I ^ 


1 / r 


I i ka I 


' 'I 


i i,* 

i’brU;i\ «■ 

^,.-r 

a r 1 

prt-J:, n 

ll:td 
T-.t' 

k I 


y. f I 

hd 
i '.n. 


dartar-mi pinas-mg baitiifly-k.'- 

court-in palanq^imi-in causcd-to-sit-hanntj guldduu 
babu-ke niw-si arjl dal k,*'. •• m*' 

o-petllion tcm-yhen limi, "I 
nabf h6. Mg Musalmfm-su nvji }i,* 
mt am. I the-Musahmhi-infh 
^^“Hmdu-kg esi Mtisahuaii na idmv.' 

a-Eindu-to thus a-HTasalmdn md 

then d-was-smd that, “ fo-morrom aoaiu 

, I'b'Hd ar]t 'da, 

{^) he-„ona dat 

'“'-I.. 


J 

n 
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BuNDlLi. (District, Jalatin.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION: 

G-hasi-ram baba-nl Put-bulaki nau-si kaM ke, ‘ bamare sari? 

Ghdsl-rdm samt-hy Tdt-huldki barher-to it-ioas-said that, ‘ me-of with 

tir^than-kg cbalo.’ Tab nau-ni ap'^ni nain-si salab 

holy-places~to go.' Then the-barber-by Ms-own barber' s-wife-from counsel 

kar-ki ja kabi ke, ‘ bamare kisanan-kl bnbiit am^dani buibai, 
made-haring this was-said that, ‘ my clients-to great income will-be, 
so mari jebai.’ Baba-ni kaM, ‘jo am^dani bnibai so 

that destroyed will-go.' The-saint-by it-icas-said, ‘ what income will-be that 
bam debar.’ Tab nau-ni pbir bat banai ke, 

ice {!) will-give.' Then the-barber-by again word [excuse) was-made that, 
‘ham duniyadari*mi jo cbaritra dekh-ay“'bai, ^ so tumbi 

‘ we [I) worldly- affair s-in lohat actions having-seen-shall-come, that to-you 

* batawMe par^bai. Jabba-I nabi batay%o, tabba-I lot-ay'^bai.’ 

to-explain ivill-fall. When-even not you-will-explain, then-even I-shall-return.' 


Tab dd-u 

esi 

kab-ke 

cbal-daye. 



Then both 

such said-having 

loent-ojff. 



Ek mukam-pe 

nau 

bajar-si 

sab 

saman Id-ke 

One place-at 

the-barber the-market-from 

all 

materials taken-having 

babar karhd. 

Tab 

ba-ne 

kabi ke, ’ ‘ 

kdna- 

i cbaritra barn-ni nahi 

out came. 

Then 

him-by 

it-was-said that. 

‘ any 

action vhe-by not 

dekbd-bai.’ 

Td 

ka 

dekbat-bai ke 

ek 

dik cbali- jat-bai, dr 

heen-seen^has.' 

Then 

what 

seeing-he-is that 

a 

post going-along-is, and 


dak-ko sipai ‘cbala-cbal’ kabat cbalo- jat-bai. Eso dekb-ke 

the-post-to a-peon ‘get-on-get-on' saying going-along-is. Such seen-having 

bo deran-pe ad, or, jab do-u jani roti banay-kbay-ki tayyar 

he lodging-to came, and, when both persons bread made-eaten-having ready 

bbaye, tab nau-ni kabi ke, ‘baba, ek bat bam 

became, then the-barber-by it-was-said that, ‘ JSoly-Sir, one thing I 
dekb aye-bar, so‘ batao.’ TJn-ne kabi, ‘kabo.’ Tab ba-ne 

having-seen come-am, that explain.' Sim-by it-was-said, ‘say' Then hwn-by 

kabi ke, ‘ek dak cbali- jat-bai, dr sipai “chala-ebal” 

it-ivas-said that, ‘ a post going-along-is, and a-peon get-on-get-on" 
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kabat 

cbal5-jat-bai. Ta-ko 

may“no 

batao.’ 

IJn-ne 

kabi. 

saying 

going-along-is. That-of 

the-meaning 

explain.’ 

Mim-by 

it-was-said. 

‘ turn 

pSy dab5, bam 

kabat-bai. 

Snno. 

Ja 

sabir-mi ek 

‘yott 

{my-) feet shampoo, I 

tellmg-am. 

Mear. 

This 

city-in a 


sahukar-ki kaku bari kabul-surat hai, or ba-ko kbamind paddes-ml 

merchmit-of wife very beautiful is, and her-of the-husband far-country-in 

bai. Ba ek din ap^ni biradaxi-mi bulanS gai-bati. Jab ntl-sl 

is. She one day her-own relations-in on-invitation gone-had. When there-froni 

l5ti, to 5dbi pani ao. Ba ek Mnsalman-ke gbar-ml ap'^ne 

she-returned, then storm rain came. She a Musalmdn-of house-in her-own 

gbar-ke dbokbe-sl gbns-gai. Jab ba-ni jani ke jo bamaro 

house-of mistaJce-from entered. When her-by it-was-hnoion that this my 

gbar nabiyS, tab MBbilay-kg * ap®ne gbar-k5 bbaji. Itte-mi 

house is-not, then horrified-being her-awn house-to she-fled. Meanwhile 
llnsalman nik^o. Ba-ng kabi, “ja kann-ki orat bamare 

the-Musalmdn came-out. Mim-by it-ioas-said, ■ “ this whom-of wife my 
makan-mS gbns-ai. Dekbg cbabiyi.” Tab bo babi-ke picbbS-picbliS 

house-in enteo^ed. To-see is-p7'oper.” Then he fby-liwi) he7''-of aftei'-after 
cbal'kg ba-ke gbar-pe jay-kl pata surak lagao. Dekbi 

gone-having hei'-of 'house-on go7ie-having clue trace was-applied. It-was-seen {-by -him) 
ke, “ja orat-ke gbar-mi koa ad^mi nabiyS. Kou eso npay karl 

that, “ this woman-.of house-in any man is-not. Seme such device to-onake 
cbabiyi ja-se ja-ko ap®ne gbar-mi dar-le.” Bd 

is-proper uohich-from this-one my-own house-in 1-may-put” Me {by-hint) 
sabir-mi ek bbatiyaid-ke mora-ks das pacbis rupayya 

the-city-in gone-having an innkeeper‘'s lad ten twenty -five rupees 

de-ki bay sikbao, or janane urb®na pib“ray-ki bad“sab-ke 

given-having him it-was-taught, and woman’s clothing put-on-having the-king-of 
dar®bar-mi pinas-mi baitbay-ki libay-ga6. Sabukar-ki 

cow't-in palanqum-in caused-to-sit-having got-him-taken-away. The-merchant-of 
babu-ke niw-si arji dai ke, "mi sabukar-s5 raji 

'^f °'of name-by a-petiiion was-given that, " I the-merchant-with content 
nabl bS. Mi Musalman-so raji bo.” Bad“sab-ne kabi ke, 
not amt. I the-Musalmdn-with content am.” The-king-by if-was-said that, 
“Hindu-kS esi Musalman na bbayi cbabiyi.” Jab na mani, 

a-Mindu-to thus a- Musalman not to-become is-proper.” When not she-heeded, 

tab kabi ke, “kal pbir arji diyo.” Tab pbir 

then it-was-said that, " to-morrow again petition give.” Then again 
dus^re din ba-nl arji dai. Bad®sah-ni pbir tis®re 

{on-)the-second day Tiimi-by petition was-given. The-king-by again the-fhird 
din-ki kabi. Ab sabukar-ki babu-ko kbabar bbai ke, "mere 

day-of it-was-said. Mow the-metwhant-of wife-to news became that, “my 
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nam-se mere lebe-ki S'!’]! dai-gai-liai.” Ba-ne ap^ne khamiiid-ke 
ncvnie-hy my taking-qf petition given-heen-has.” Ser-by Tier-own husband 

libay“'be-k5 dSk ramane kari-bai.’ 

causing-to-tak,e-for a-post dispatched been-made-has.’ 

S5 Gbasi-ram baba kabat-bai ke, ‘itti bat to bui-gai, 
So GThdsi-rdm, the-saint saying-is that, ‘ so-much affair indeed been-has. 


jo bam-ne 

kabi. 

Ab 

jo uai buibai 

s5 

bam 

kabat-bai 

ke. 

what me-by 

was-said. Now 

what new will-be 

that 

I 

telling-am 

that. 

saberg 

bo 

sabukar 

ay-jebai, or 

bad^sab-ke 

dar*bar-mg 

ba 

in- the-morning 

that 

merchant 

will-arrive, and 

the-king-of 

court-im 

that 


6rat-ke nam-sS arji lag'^bai. Soi sabukar pabucb-jebai, or 

woman-qf name-by petition will-be-brought-up. That merchant will-arrive, and 

bad“sab-s5 bat jor-kg kib“bai ke, “bajur, ja orat 

the-lcing-to hands folded-having will-say that, “ Your-Majesty, this woman^-by) 
bamaro maJ jo jabS dbaro-bai, batay-de ; pbir Dbali-jay.” 

my property which where been-placed-has, let-her-show ; again let-her-go-away.“ 
' Jab ba orat nikar^bai, tab sabukar kib“bai ke, “bajur. 
When that woman will-come-out, then the-merchant will-say that, “ Your-Majesty, 
ja bamari orat nabiyS. Bekbg cbabiyl ke kdn bai.” Jab bad“sab 

this my wife is-not. To-see is-proper that who she-is.” When the-king 

dekb^ai, to bbatiyare-ko mora nikar^bai. Tab bad®sab ba 

will-see, then ' the-innkeeper-of lad will-come-out. Then the-lcing that 

Musalmau or mora-kB dbar^ti-mi garay-debai, or sabukar ap“ne 
Musalmdn and lad the-ground-in will-bury, and the-merchant Ms-own 
,j^bar-k5 cbalo-jebai.’ 

house-to ujill-go’ 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Tbe Saint Baba Gbasi-ram once asked bis barber, Put-bulaki, to accompany bim on 
a pilgrimage. Tbe barber took counsel with bis wife, and refused on tbe ground that be 
would lose tbe large income wbiob be got from bis other clients. Tbe Saint replied tbat 
be would make good any loss on tbat account. Tben tbe barber tried to get off by saying 
be would go on condition tbat tbe Saint promised to explain every circumstance wbicb 
be might see on tbe way, and tbat if be ever failed to do so, be would immediately let bim 
return. To this tbe Saint asrreed. * 

At one place at wliich ttey stopped, the barber went to market to buy provisions, 
■and saw nothing about which he could ask the holy man, till on the way home he 
noticed a postman going along, urged by a peon, who kept saying ^hasten, hasten.’ So 
when he had come to their lodging, and both had finished their meal, he said to the 
Saint, ^ Holy Sir, I have seen something which I wish you to explain.’ ^ What is it/ 
was the answer. Said the barber, ^ I saw a postman going along, and a peon urging him, 
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paying “liasten, hasten.” What is the meaning of that ? ’ The Saint said, ‘I will tell 
YOU while you shampoo my feet. ITow, listen. In this city there is a very beautiful 
merchant’s wife, whose husband is away on a journey. One day she went on inyitation 
to her own people, and on the way home was oyertaken by a heayy storm of wind and 
rain. The consequence was that she mistook her road, and went into a Musalman’s house 
instead of her own. As soon as she discovered her mistake she was horrified and ran off 
to her own house. The Musalman saw her, and wondered who she could be. So he 
made up his mind to find out, and followed her to her home. There he made enquhies, 
•and found out that there was no man there. So he determined to make up some device 
by which he could get her into his own house. He went into the city and got hold of an 
innkeeper’s lad, to whom he gave ten or twenty rupees, and instructed him as to how he 
should act. Then he dressed him in women’s clothes and brought him to the court of 
the king in a palanquin. There the pretended woman put in a petition under the name 
of the merchant’s wife to this effect, “ I am tired of the merchant, and want to live with 
ihe Musalman.” The king said that it was not right that a Hindu should become a 
Musalman, but when the pretended woman would not listen to his remonstrances, he 
told her to come to-morrow. The next day the lad put in a petition again, and the king 
told liim to come again the next day. In the meantime the news came to the merchant’s 
wife that a false petition had been put in in her name, so she has dispatched a postman 
to call her husband.’ 

The Saint continued, ‘So much for what has occurred. I have- told you what has 
happened. Now I shall tell you what is going to happen. To-morrow morning the 
merchant will come, and the petition in his wife’s name will again be presented. At the 
.same moment the merchant will arrive, and with folded hands wiU say, “ Your Majesty, 
if this woman will tell me where she has stowed away my property, she may go her 
way.” Then the false woman will have to get out of the palanquin, and the merchant 
win say, “ Tour Majesty, this is not my wife. Justice demands that you should enquire 
who she is.” Then the king will enquire, and she will turn out to be the innkeeper’s 
lad. Then the king will bury alive the Musalman and the lad, and the merchant wiU go 
in peace to his own house.’ 
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nam-se mere lebe-M arji dai-gax-bai.” Ba-ne ap^ne khamind-ke 
nmie-hy my tahing-of petition gwenrheen-has" Ser-hy Tier-oxcn husband 

libay'^be-ko dSk ramane kari-bai.’ 

eausing-to-tahe-for a-post dispatched been-made-has.' 

S5 Gbasi-ram baba kabat-bai ke, ‘itti bat to bui-gai, 
So Grhdsl-Tdm the-saint saying-is that, ‘ so-much affair indeed been-has, 


jo bam-ne 

kabi. 

Ab 

jo nai 

buibai s5 bam 

kabat-bai 

ke. 

what me-by 

toas-said. Now 

what new 

loill-be that I 

telling-am 

that. 

saberg 

bo 

sabukar 

ay-jebai. 

or bad“sab-ke 

dar®bar-mg 

ba 

in-the-morning 

that 

merchant 

will-arrive. 

and the-king-of 

court-in 

that 

orat-ke nam-se 

arji 

lag^bai. 

Soi sabukar 

pahuch-jebai. 

or 


woman-of name-by petition will-be-br ought-up. That meo'chant will-arrive, and 
bad^sab-sS bSt jor-kl kib^bai ke, “bajur, ja orat 

the-hing-to hands folded-having will-say that, “ Your-Majesty, this woman{-by) 
bamaro mal jo jab5 dbaro-bai, batay-de ; pbir jzbali-jay.” 

my property which where been-placed-has, let-her-show ; again let-her-go-away." 
•Jab ba orat nikar^bai, tab sabukar kib“bai ke, “bajbr. 
When that woman will-come-out, then the-merchant will-say that, “ Your-Majesty, 
ja bamari orat nabiya. Dekbi cbabiyg ke koa hai.” Jab bad*sab 

this my wife is-not. To-see is-proper that who she-is.’’ When the-king 

dekb^bai, t5 bbatiyare-ko mora Dikar'‘bai. Tab bad®sab ba 

will-see, then ' the-innkeeper-of lad will-come-out. Then the-king that 

MiisalmarL or mora-ks dbar“ti-mi garay-debai, or sabukar ap“ne 
Musalman and lad the-ground-in will-bury, and the-merchant his-own 
,4bar-kS cbalo-jebai.’ 

house-to will-go.’ 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Tbe Saint Baba Gbasi-ram once asked bis barber, But-bulaki, to accompany bim on 
a pilgrimage. Tbe barber took counsel witb bis wife, and refused on tbe ground that be 
would lose tbe large income wbicb be got from bis other clients. Tbe Saint replied that 
be would make good any loss on tbat account. Tben tbe barber tried to get off by saying 
be would go on condition that tbe Saint promised to explain every circumstance wbicb 
be might see on tbe way, and tbat if be ever failed to do so, be would immediately let bim 
xeturn. To this tbe Saint agreed. 

At one place at wbicb they stopped, tbe barber went to market to buy provisions, 
and saw nothing about which be could ask the holy man, till on tbe way home be 
noticed a postman going along, urged by a peon, who kept saying ‘ hasten, hasten.’ So 
when be bad come to their lodging, and both bad finished their meal, be said to the 
Saint, ‘ Holy Sir, I have seen something which I wish you to explain.’ ‘ What is it,’ 
was the answer. Said tbe barber, ‘ I saw a postman going along, and a peon urging him. 
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saying “ hasten, hasten.” What is the meaning of that ? ’ The Saint said, ‘ I will tell 
you -while you shampoo my feet. Now, listen. In this city there is a very beautiful 
merchant’s wife, whose husband is away on a journey. One day she went on invitation 
to her own people, and on the way home was overtaken by a heavy storm of wind and 
rain. The consequence was that she mistook her road, and went into a Musalman’s house 
instead of her own. As soon as she discovered her mistake she was horrified and ran off 
to her own house. The Musalman saw her, and wondered who she could be. So he 
made up his mind to find out, and followed her to her home. There he made enquiries, 
and found out that there was no man there. So he determined to make up some device 
by which he could get her into his own house. He went into the city and got hold of an 
innkeeper’s lad, to whom he gave ten or twenty rupees, and instructed him as to how he 
should act. Then he dressed him in women’s clothes and brought him to the court of 
the king in a palanquin. There the pretended woman put in a petition under the name 
of the merchant’s wife to this effect, “ I am tired of the merchant, and want to live -with 
fhe Musalman.” The king said that it was not right that a Hindu should become a 
Musalman, but when the pretended woman would not listen to Ms remonstrances, he 
told her to come to-morrow. The next day the lad put in a petition again, and the king 
told liim to come again the next day. In the meantime the news came to the merchant’s 
wife that a false petition had been put in in her name, so she has dispatched a postman 
to call her husband.’ 

The Saint continued, ‘ So much for what has occurred. I have- told you what has 
happened. Now I shall tell you what is going to happen. To-morrow morning the 
merchant will come, and the petition in Ms wife’s name will again be presented. At the 
same moment the merchant will arrive, and with folded hands will say, “ Your Majesty, 
if this woman will tell me where she has stowed away my property, she may go her 
way.” Then the false woman will have to get out of the palanquin, and the merchant 
will say, “ Tour Majesty, this is not my wife. Justice demands that you should enquire 
who she is.” Then the king will enquire, and she will turn out to be the innkeeper’s 
lad. Then the king will bury alive the Musalman and the lad, and the merchant will go 
in peace to his own house.’ 


BUNDElT of west jalaun. 

The following folktale comes from western Jalaun, and illustrates the patois, of that 
portioD of the district. Out of the 860,129 speakers of Standard Bundeli in Jalaun, it 
is estimated that about 20,000 speak this patois. It was incorrectly entered as Bhadaurf 
in the original Bough List of the Jalaun dialects. It has nothing to do with that dialect^ 
which is a mixture of Bundeli and Braj. ■ 

The principal distinction between the dialect of the west of Jalaun and that of the 
rest of the district is that the pronunciation is much broader. Ai and au are preferred 
to e and d respectively. Thus, we have pai, not pe, on ; kau as well as kd, of ; kau as 
well as kd, the sign of the accusative-dative ; hau, you are ; chalau and gam, he went ; 
haitkan, he sat ; karau, he was made ; barau, great. There is the same fluctuation of 
vowel sounds that we have noticed in Central Jalaun. Thus, sib, all ; buhut, many ; 
pukuchan, to arrive. In the pronouns, ‘ he, that,’ is ba, not bb, and ‘ this ’ is ja, not /o. 
The oblique forms are ba and jd, as in the Standard Dialect. The plural of ja, who, 
is jay. 

The specimen is a folktale relating one of the wit-contests between the Emperor ■ 
Akbar and his famous minister Birbal. 
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T?Z % r cTW ^vft % iTfTTW WT-^ 

cTT-^ 1 ^FI-% ^ ^ 

% I ^ ftT 5 r-% ^Z A fW^ft^TlTr-^ % I 

^ # ^cIT^ ^ % I 

1 ^ #tT5T f^T ff^rfwT^ 

1 ^ #tT5T ^ cfW ^?rT^ I 

IIW ^ ^ ^ ^3T-Tf f^T Hf^t% I 


gV€ iT ^FT-^ 11^-t 

(\* 0\* ^ ^ 

^TT ff^TT ^ 


4 t Trf%iiT-€! ^ ^T? 1 mw-H ^ ^z^ ^tW i ^ 

^ ^ |¥ I 1%^ f^w^K ’?rtRt €t^5r wit i 

WT ^fw-w ftTW ¥W fwf--% fwwt^ ww-w fs^f ^-w! w€t 

# WT-^ WcIW WcTT^ 1 fkw-w wf|- ^¥fT-W-W QW iWTT- . 

W ^lir I I W WT-% WT? W 

^ ^w-w WT^ % I ww ^Tfrf-w twr-4 I m t WflWT- w 

fww fWTT ^ f%^ A ^T. WT-if fkw 

^ wf^-% ^WT-WT WW I m 

IT^T^-W WW fW^^TTW-^ wft W gWK ff ^ ftTW ¥ 1 
fwWT'^' I WW-% 'fWK ff ^ wt?fT I f^wrl 

^-W WW-% W wt I n^ wnra-w wft W IWTT WW \ ^W-W 

wft w wrr fwf ^WTT i 

WT^ 1 ww ww w^-% 1 cfT-t ^ I w4 

wfw mm WT w#w! ^ ^ \ m wit w ^ 

tkw fwwrt cTT-w! W ¥WTT ctw I¥^ i ww ¥ 
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^ I ^ #■ 1^ ^ ff 

f%f?ft^K5r-% I ^’(fr f^cRt 

^ ^ ^ ¥?r-^ fW Tt 

5t xn^ I cR WRiPT-% ^fr fl^sr ^cr-^ f^?f|-- 

^ ^ % I ^ ffcT T^'m ^ D 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek ber bassay 

One time the-Mtnperor 

Biran-si pucbbi kai, 

Blrbal-to it-was-ashed that, 


aur Biran baitbe-bate. 

and Birhal seated-voere. 

‘ pet kaun-ko barau bai ? ’ 

' belly whonirof large is ? ’ 


Bassay-ne 
The-JEmperar-by 
Tab Biran-ne 
Then Blrbal-by 


kabi kai, ‘Mab^raj, 

ja-kau 

jaisaii 

dil 

ta-kau 

taisau 

pet.’ 

it-was-said that, ‘ 0-great-king, 

whom-of 

as-large form 

him-of 

so-large 

belly.’ 

Tab bassay-ne 

pbir 

kabi 

kai, 

‘ nal, 

batao 

sab-tl 

barau 

Then the-Bmperor-by 

again 

it-was-said 

that. 

‘ no. 

tell 

all- than 

large 

pet kaun-kau bai ? ’ 

Tab 

Biran-ne 

kabi 

kai, 

‘ sib-ti 

barau 

belly whom-of is ? ’ 

Then 

Blrbal-by 

it-was-said 

that , 

all-than 

large 


pet tau jimidar-ko bai.’ Ab 

belly then the-landholder-of isJ Now 

‘ bata5, jimidar-ko pet kaisi barau 

‘ tell-me, the-landholder-of belly how large 
ja kab-ki Biran ek dina kau 

this said-having Birhal one day a-certain 

jay duke. Jab Biran dar®bar-mi 

going hid-himself. When BlrbcJ- court-in 

bulaibe-ks ad“mi patbao. Jab na 

calling-for men were-sent. When not 


bass§.y-ne 

the-Bmperor-by 


kabi 

it-ioas-said 


kai, 

that. 


bai.’ ‘ Acbcbbi, batay“bai,’ 
is.’ ‘ Very-good, I-shall-tellf 

giw-ke jimidaran-ke biy5 
village-of landholder s-of near 

na gaye tab bassay-ne 


not went then 
mile, 

he-was-found, 


the-Bmperor-by 
tab 
then 


ap“ne 

Ms-own 


raj-bbar-me, aui aura-u desan-me dburaua pubuebaye. Jab 

Mngdom-entire-in, and other-too couniries-in searchers were-despatched. When 

dbSr-dbSr-kg bar-gaye aur na mile tab bassay-ne 

searched-searohed-having they-were-tired and not he-was-found then the-Bmferor-by 

bubut-se buk“ra magaye, aur, un-kau taul-ke, gawan-gawan-ke 


many-very goats loere-sent-for, and, 
jimidaran-ke My a patbaye, 

landholders-of near they-were-sent, 

mabina-l5 kbub cbarabg. Akelo 

months-for well feed. But 

Taul barb^bai, to barau 
{If-)weight increase, 

TOL. IX, PAUT I. 


them weighed-having, villages-villages-of 
aur kabi kai, ‘ in-kB cbbe 

and it-was-said that, ‘these six- 

taul-mi na barban pawB. 

weight-in not to-increase fhey-ma/y-get. 

dand daibai.’ Sab jimidar 

landholder S' 

$ X 


then great punishment I-will-giveV All 
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ap®naa 

ap'^naa 

apaw 

socban 

lage. 

Ja 

rv rtJ 

gaw-me 

Biraa bate. 

their-own their-own 

device 

to-think 

began. 

What 

village-in 

Blrbal was. 

baS-ke 

jimidar 

aa-ke 

dbigi 

gaye, aar 

aa-sS 

kabi 

kai, ‘ j Akaa 

there-of 

landholders 

him-qf 

near 

went, and 

him-to 

it-was-said 

that, ‘ this-of 

jatan 

bata5.’ Biraa-ne 

kabi. 

‘ beb®ra-me-te 

ek bbira 

magay-ki 


means tell^ 'Birhal-by it-was-said, ‘ forest-in-from \one loolf sent-for-hamng 


bakb’a-ke 

age 

badbay-dew. Pbir 

bay 

kbub 

cbarao. 

Ba dar-ke 

goat-of 

before 

tie-up. Then 

him 

well 

feed. 

BLe fear-of 

marl 

kabba-a 

aa cbet^ai. 

na 

taal-ti 

jadi 

barb^bai.’ 

■on-account 

ever-even 

not will-be-healthy. 

nor 

weight-by much 

will-increase.' 


Un l6gan-ne ais5-i karau. Jab cbbe mabma-me sib biikb’a 

Those people-by so-even it-was-done. When six months-in all goats 

magaye aur taule-gaye, to sib tan taul-tS barbe, aur 

were-sent-for and weighed-were, then all verily weight-hy increased, and 

ja-ml Biran bate, ba gaw-ke jitnidaran-kau buk^ra tanlauti 

which-in JBirbal was, that village-of landholders-of goat by-weighing 

paua-bbar kam karbau. Tab bassay-iie nn 

•one-gnarter-of-a-seer-full less came-out. Then the-Tlmperor-by those 

jimidaran-s§ kabi kai, ‘ tumare biyi Biraa bai ; ua-kB lia5.’ 

landholders-to it-was-said that, ‘ you-of near Blrbal is ; him bring.’ 

TJn-ne kabi, ‘bamare biya naiya.’ Bassay-ae bari 

Them-by it-was-said, ‘ us-of near he-not-is.’ The-lEmperor-by much 

gbar'^ki dikbai, ' taa-a aa-ae aa bataye. Tab bassay-ae 

■broiobeating was-shown, then-he them-by not ims-told. Then the-JEJmperor-by 

kabi kai, ‘bakb’a kaye kam bbaaa?’ TJa-ae kabi kai, 

it-was-said that, ‘ the-goat why less became ? ’ Them-by it-was-said that, 

‘ bamate biya rogi bakb'a patbao-bato. Ba-ae cbaraa-saraa kacbba 
‘ us-of nea/)" diseased goat sent-was. JELim-by grass, etc. anything 

aai kbaaa. Abbai nek obetaa-bai, ta-sai’ kam bbaaa-bai.’ Pbir 

not was-eaten. Now well well-it-is, that-from less become-has.' Then 

bassay-ae aise-i kaiyak apaw kare. Akelo 

the-Bmperor-by of-this-nature-even several devices were-employed. But 

^ Biraa-kaa pataa aa lagaa. Tab kabi kai, ‘j5 koa 

Blrbal-of clue not was-found. Then it-was-said that, ‘if anybody 

Biraa babe ta-k§ ek bajar rapaiya iaam daibai.’ Tab 

Blrbal will-bring him-to one thousand rupees reward I-will-give.' Then 

be jimidar Biraa-kg libay-gaye. Bassay Biraa-sB atb-kB 
ithose landholders Blrbal produced. The-Bmperor I Blrbal-with arisen-having 

mile, aar pacbbi kai, ‘tarn kabi dake-te. Ham-ae taa 

.met, and it-was-asiced that, ‘you where concealed~were. JM^e-by verily 
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gib miilak 
all countries 

■7 

tau nei 

rerily here 


dbur-darau.’ Tab Biran-ne kabi kai, 'bam 

hare-leen-searched-out.' Then Blrlal-by if-was-said that, ‘ I 

kos-bbar-pai in jimidaran-ke gbar-ml dnke-te. Dekbo, 

(i'''IcbS'’^uTl~ 0 it these lcindholde7^S‘‘C^ house~ 7 /n h%d-wci-s • See 


jimidar-kan kit^nb barau pet bai kai bam-kS dukayl-rabe ; 

a-landholder-of how large belly is that me they-concealing-7'emained ; 

anr tum-ne mtilak bbar dbSr-darau, tau-u bamai na pa5.’ 

and you-by counh'y whole was-seai'ched-out, then-even foi'-me not it-was-found' 


Tab bassay-ne kabi kai, ‘ Biran, turn 

Then the-JEmpero7'-by - it-ioas-said that, ‘ Bh'bal, you 
Jimidar-kan pet sib-tS barau bai.’ Aur un 

The-landholdei'-of belly all-than large is' And those 


sacbi kabat-bau. 
truth speahi/ng-are. 
jimidaran-kS bubut 
landholders-to great 


inam dad. 
reward was-given. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time tbe Emperor Akbar and Birbal were seated together, and the 
Emperor asked Birbal wbat people bad big bellies. Birbal replied that it depended on 
tbe size of tbe man. ‘ But,’ said tbe Emperor, ‘ who has tbe biggest belly of all ? ’ ‘A 
landlord,’ said Birbal. ‘ Tell me,’ said tbe Emperor, ‘ why you say that a landlord has tbe 
biggest belly.’ ‘ Very well, I shall teU,’ and with these words Birbal went and bid 
himself in a Tillage close by owned by some landlords. When be did not appear in court 
next day, tbe Emperor sent for him, but be could not be found. Then be bad search 
made throughout his own kingdom, and other countries also, but without avail. 

Then the Emperor got a lot of goats, and after having them weighed, had one sent 
to each village, owned by landlords, in his kingdom with this order, ' Eeed this goat 
well for six months, but take care that it does not increase in weight. If its weight 
iacreases, I shall punish you severely.’ AU the landlords began to think of some 
device or other for carrying out His Majesty’s behest, and those who owned the village in 
which Birbal was hidden came to him, and asked him what they were to do. ‘ Send,’ 
said be, ‘ to the jungle and fetch a wolf. Tie it in front of tbe goat, to whom you must 
offer plenty of food. His fear of the wolf w'ill prevent his eating, and he will pine away 
and won’t increase in weight.’ They followed his advice, and at the end of tbe six 
months all the goats were sent for by the Emperor and weighed in his presence. All 
tbe other goats had increased in weight, but the one brought by the landlords of the 
village in which Birbal was hidden was a quarter of a seer less than it was before. 
Then the Emperor felt sure that . Birbal was hiding with them, and told them to produce 
him. They denied that he was with them, and, no matter how much the Emperor 
browbeat them, they stuck to tl^eir denial. Then be asked them bow it was that their 
goat had become less in weight. ‘ Because,’ said they, ‘ it was sick when it was sent 
to us.’ 

In the same way the Emperor tried several other tricks but failed to get a clue as to 
where Birbal was. Einally he offered a reward of one thousand rupees to whoever 
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ap^nau ap’^nau upaw sochan lage. Ja gaw-me Biran, liate, 

fheir-own their-own device to-thinh began. What village-in Sirbal was, 

liu5-ke jimldar tm-ke dliigS gaye, aur im-so kalii kai, ‘ ja-kau 

tliere-of landholders him-of near went, and him-to it-was-said that, ‘ this-of 

jatan batao.’ Biran-ne kaM, ‘ beVra-rae-te ek bbira magay-ki 

means tell.’ Blrbal-by it-was-said, ‘ forest-in-from lone wolf sent-for-having 


buk“ra-ke 

age 

badbay-dew. Pbir 

bay 

kbub 

cbarao. 

Ba dar-ke 

goat-of 

before 

tie-up. Then 

him 

well 

feed. 

Se fear-of 

mari 

kabba-S 

na ebet^bai, 

na 

taul-ti 

jadi 

barb^bai.’ 

•on-account 

ever-even 

not will-be-healthy. 

nor 

weight-by much 

will-increase.’ 


IJn logan-ne ais6-i karau. Jab obbe mabma-me sib buk^ra 

Those people-by so-even it-was-done. When six months-in all goats 

magaye aur taule-gaye, to sib tau taul-ti barbe, aur 

were-sent-for and weighed-were, then all verily weight-by increased, and 

ja-me Birau bate, ba gSw-ke jimidaran-kau buk^ra taulaiiti 

which-in JBlrbal was, that village-of landholders-of goat by-weighing 

paua-bbar kam. karbau. Tab bassay-ne un 

■one-guarter-of-a-seer-full less came-out. Then the-Tlmperor-by those 

jimidaran-sg kabi kai, ‘ tumare hiyS Birau hai ; uu-kg li§,o.’ 

landholders-to it-was-said that, ‘ you-of near Blrbal is ; him bring’ 

Un-ne kabi, Jbamare biy5 naiya.’ Bassay-ue bari 

Them-by it-was-said, ‘ us-of near he-not-is.’ The-JEmperor-by much 

gbur^ki dikbai, ^ tau-u un-ue ua bataye. Tab bassay-ne 

browbeating was-shown, then-he them-by not was-told. Then the-JEmperor-by 

kabi kai, ‘buk^ra kaye kam bbaau?’ TJn-ne kabi kai, 

it-was-said that, ‘ the-goat why less become ?’ Them-by it-was-said that, 

‘ bamare biya rogi bukb’a patbao-hato. Ba-ne cbarau-sarau kaobbu 
‘ us-of near diseased goat sent-was. BLim-by grass, etc. anything 

nai kbaau. Abbai nek cbetau-bai, ta-sai kam bhaau-bai.’ Pbir 

not was-eaten. Now well well-it-is, that-from less become-has’ Then 

bassay-ne aise-i kaiyak upaw kare. Akelg 

the-Bmperor-by of-this-nature-even several devices were-employed. But 

Biran-kau patau na lagan. Tab kabi kai, ‘j5 kou 

Blrbal-of clue not was-found. Then it-was-said that, ‘ if anybody 

Biran iiSbe ta-kg ek bajar rupaiya in am daibai.’ Tab 

Blrbal will-bring him-to one thousand rupees reward I-will-give.’ Then 

be jimidar Biran-kg libay-gaye. Bassay Biran-sg utb-ki 
ithose landholders Blrbal produced. The-Bmperor I Blrbal-with arisen-having 

mile, aur pucbbi kai, ‘turn kabi duke-te. Ham-ne tau 

met, and it-was-asJeed that, ‘you where concealed-were. Jife-by verily 
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- /VAJ 

tau h.ei 
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dltur-daraia.’ Tab Biran-ne kabi kai, ‘bam 

hare-been-searched-out.’ Then Blrlal-by it-was-said that, ‘ I 

kos-bbar-pai in jimidaran-ke ghar-ml duke-te. Bekbo, 

a-hos-full-at these landholders-of house-in hid-was. See, 


jimidar-kan kit^no barau pet bai kai bam-k§ dukayl-rabe ; 

a-landholder-of how large belly is that me they-concealing-remained ; 

aur tum-ne mulak bbar dbSr-darau, tau-u bamai na pao.’ 

and you-hy country whole was-searched-out, then-even for-me not it-was-found’ 


Tab bassay-ne kabi kai, ‘ Biran, turn 

Then the-Bmperor-by it-was-said that, ‘ Blrbal, you 
Jimidar-kan pet sib-tl barau bai.’ Aur un 

The-landholder-of belly all-than large is.’ And those 


saoM kahat-nati. 
h'uth speaking-are. 
jimidaran-kS bubut 
landholders-to great 


inam dao. 
reward was-given. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time tbe Emperor Akbar and Birbal were seated together, and tbe 
Emperor asked Birbal wbat people bad big bellies. Birbal replied that it depended on 
tbe size of tbe man. ‘ But,’ said tbe Emperor, ‘ wbo bas tbe biggest belly of all ? ’ ‘ A 

landlord,’ said Birbal. ‘ Tell me,’ said tbe Emperor, ‘ wby you say that a landlord bas tbe 
biggest belly.’ ‘ Very well, I shall tell,’ and with these words Birbal went and bid 
himself in a village close by owned by some landlords. When be did not appear in court 
next day, tbe Emperor sent for him, but be could not be found. Then be bad search 
made throughout bis own kingdom, and other countries also, but without avail. 

Then tbe Emperor got a lot of goats, and after having them weighed, bad one sent 
to each village, owned by landlords, in bis kingdom with this order, ‘ Eeed this goat 
well for six months, but take care that it does not increase in weight. If its weight 
increases, I shall punish you severely.’ All tbe landlords began to think of some 
device or other for carrying out His Majesty’s behest, and those wbo owned the village in 
which Birbal was bidden came to him, and asked him wbat they were to do. ‘ Send,’ 
said be, ‘to tbe jungle and fetch a wolf. Tie it in front of tbe goat, to whom you must 
offer plenty of food. His fear of the woK wiU prevent bis eating, and be will pine away 
and won’t increase in weight.’ They followed bis advice, and at tbe end of tbe six 
months all tbe goats were sent for by the Emperor and weighed in his presence. All 

tbe other goats bad increased in weight, but the one brought by tbe landlords of the , 

village in which Birbal was bidden was a quarter of a seer less than it was before. • 
Then tbe Emperor felt sure that, Birbal was biding with them, and told them to produce 
him. They denied that be was with them, and, no matter bow much tbe Emperor 
browbeat them, they stuck to tl^eir denial. Then be asked them bow it was that their 
goat bad become less in weight. ‘ Because,’ said they, ‘ it was sick when it was sent 
to us.’ 

In tbe same way tbe Emperor tried several other tricks but failed to get a clue as to 
where Birbal was. Einally be offered a reward of one thousand rupees to whoever 
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brought Birbal to him, and those yery landlords did so. As Birbal approached the 
Emperor rose and embraced him, and asked him where he had been hidden. ‘ I searched 
in eyery land for yon, but without result.’ ‘ Sire,’ replied Birbal, ‘ I haye been the 
whole time in the house of one of these landlords, a couple of miles from this palace. 
See, now, how big is the belly of a landlord. These men kept me safely concealed, while 
Your Majesty searched out the whole country, and could not find me.’ Then the 
Emperor replied, ‘ Birbal, you speak the truth. A landlord’s belly is the biggest of all’ 
He then gaye rich rewards to these landlords. 
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BUNDELT OF HAMIRPUR. 

The language of the central portion of Hamirpur is the same as the standard 
■Bundeli of Jhansi. This will be evident from a perusal of the first few lines of a local 
rersion of the Parable which are given below. We may note the form mau-ka, to me, 
which in Jhansi would be mo-khd. The change of mo to mau is merely a matter of 
spelling as explained in the introduction to the dialect. The ka instead of khd is due to 
the influence of the corrupt Awadhi spoken immediately to the East. So is moro instead 


■of merd. 

The dialects spoken in Hamirpur are as follows : — 

Standard Bandsli spoken by , 384,000 

Lodbanti ............. 98,000 

Ktindri . • . 1,000 

Banapliari . . ... ..... . . 5,000 

Tirliari 3,000 

Hindostanl . . . . . . . . . ^ . . . 12,000 

Other languages . . . . . ... . . . 720 


513,720 


Of these Banaphari and Tirhari are (in this district) not forms of Bundeli, but are 
based on Eastern Hindi mixed with Bundeli forms. They have been already d^alt with 
under the head of Eastern Hindi (see Vol. VI, pp. 140, 142, and 146). Eundri is spoken 
both in Hamirpur and Banda, on the banks of the Ken, which forms the boundary 
between the two districts. On the Banda side it is Eastern Hindi mixed with Bundeli, 
and has been described under the former language (Vol. VI, pp. 152 ff.). The 
Kundri of Hamirpur is described below on pp. 527 ff. as it has a Bundeli basis, though 
mixed with Eastern Hin di. , 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek Jane-ke do kuwar te. Laure-ne mal'kan-tg kai 

One man-of two sons were. The-younger-hy father-to it-was-said 

ki, ‘ai ju, mau-ka dlian-mi-se jo moro Msa toy, so 

that, ‘ O sir, . me-to wealth-in-frovn what my share may-be, that 

mikbai-awal. Tab un-ne ap^no dkaii bSfc dao. 

let-it-be-obtaihed. Then him-by his-own wealth having-divided was-given. 

KacbM dinan bbaye-te ki laure kuwar bot dhan jor-ke 

Some days been-had that the-younger son much wealth having-collected 

par°'des jat raye. Ma luch®pari-mS din kboye aur ap'no 

far-country going was. There debauchery-in days were-lost and , his'own- 

dban wara-darb. : 

wealth was-squandered. 
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BUNDELT of east GWALIOR. 

To the west of the District of Jhaasi lies the Gwalior Agency of Central India . 
Along the northern half of the border it is separated from that Agency by the State of 
Datia which belongs to the Bundelkhand Agency, but towards the south, in what formed 
the old District of Lalitpur, it marches directly with the Gwalior State. 

The Gwalior Agency now includes the old Guna Agency, which lies to its south. 
"We may say, as a broad statement that the main, language of the original Gwalior Agency 
(excluding the old Guna Agency) is the mixed form of Bundeli known as Bhadauii, to 
be described later on, and that of the old Guna Agency is the Malwi dialect of Eajasthani. 
The old Gwalior Agency principally consists of w hat may be called the home districts of 
the Gwalior State. The main language of these districts is therefore Bhadauri. 

Where, however, the Gwalior State marches with the District of Jhansi, i.e. along 
the western border of tlie old District of Lalitpur, and, again, going south along the 
western border of the Saugor District, the language is the standard Bundeli of Jhansi. 
It is spoken in the Gwalior Districts of Chanderi, Mungaoli, and in the eastern half of 
Bhilsa District, by an estimated number of 200,000 people. 

The following folktale comes from the Bhilsa District, and may be taken as a 
specimen. 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek jane-ke d5 kuwar te. Laure-ne makkan-ti kai 

One man-of two sons were. The-younger-ly father-to it-was-said 

ki, ‘ai ju, mau-ka dlian-mS-se jo mdro hisa toy, so 

that, ‘ O sir, . me-to wealth-in-from what my share may-he, that 

mikbai-awai. Tab iin-iie ap^no dhan bat dao. 

let-it-he-ohtained. Then him-hy Ms-own wealth having-divided was-given. 

Kachb.u diBan bhaye-te ki laure kuwar bot dhan jor-ke 

Some days been-had that the-younger . son. much wealth having-collected 
parades jat raye. Ma luck^pan-me din khoye aur ap®no 

far-country going was. There debauchery-in days were-lost and , Ms-own- 

dkaB. wara-daro. 
weoMh was-squandered^ 
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BUNDELT of east GWALIOR. 

To tbe west of the District of Jhaasi lies the Gwalior Agency of Central India. 
Along the northern half of the border it is separated from that Agency by the State of 
Datia which belongs to the Bundelkhand Agency, but towards the south, in what formed 
the old District of Lalitpur, it marches directly with the Gwalior State. 

The Gwalior Agency now includes the old Guna Agency, which lies to its south. 
We may say, as a broad statement that the main language of the original Gwalior Agency 
(excluding the old Guna Agency) is the mixed form of Bundeli known as Bhadauri, to 
he described later on, and that of the old Guna Agency is the MaLwi dialect of B/ajasthani. 
The old Gwalior Agency principally consists of what may be called the home districts of 
the Gwalior State. The main language of these districts is therefore Bhadauri. 

Where, however, the Gwalior State marches with the District of Jhansi, i.e. along 
the western border of the old District of Lalitpur, and, again, going south along the 
western border of the Saugor District, the language is the standard Bundeli of Jhansi. 
It is spoken in the Gwalior Districts of Ohanderi, Mungaoli, and in the eastern half of 
Bhilsa District, by an estimated number of 200,000 people. 

The following folktale comes from the Bhilsa District, and may be taken as a 
specimen. 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Et. saliukar to. 

One banker was. 

to. Ba-ne ap^ne 

■icas. Shn-by Ms-own 

bat dao ; 

having-been-divided was-gwen ; 


mare 

separately 
Aiir be 
And those 


rakh-cbbore. 

were-kept-apart. 


Ba-ke char beta te, 
Smi-to four sons were, 

jiyat-ml ap“iio dban 
living-in Ms-own wealth 

aur char lal 

and four rubies 

Pan'^mesar-ki mar®ji-se 

God-of will-from 


aur dhan muPkerd 

and fortune plenty 

cbarau betan-ko barabar 

the-four sons-to equally 

ap"ni maut jind“gi-k6 

Ms-own death 

sahukar 
the-banker 


life-for 


mar-gao. 


died. 


charo lal betan-ne 
four rubies sons-by 


ek tipari-mai dhar-dae. 
one basket-in were-kept. 


dab 

kuchh 

din 

bit-gae 

to 

bare beta-ne tipari-ko 

When 

some 

days 

had-passed then the-elder son^hy the^ha%ket 

dekho. 

Ba-mi 

ek 

lal 

kam 

hato. Tab 

apas-me 

was-seen. 

That-in 

one 

ruhy 

less 

was. Then 

themselves-among 

char5-ne 

bichar 

karo 

ki, 

‘ sibay ham 

charan-ke aur 

the-fow'-by 

consideration 

was-made 

that. 

‘except us 

four other 

kahu-ko 

khabar 

na 

ti. 

Jjal 

kauh le-gayo? 

’ Ta-pai 

anyone-to 

information 

not 

was. The-ruby 

who took-away 

? ’ There-upon 

Eaja-ke 

pas niaw-ko 

gae, 

aur 

kahi, ‘ he 

Baja, hamaro 


the-king-of near yustiee-for they-went, and it-was-said, 

nisaph kar, aur lal aise her ki lal 

justice do, and ruby so search that the-ruby 


O King, our 

mile aur 

may-be-found and 


ch6r*ki laj rahe.’ Eaja-ne ap“ne 

the-thief-of honor may-endured The-Mng-by Ms-own 

ki. ‘ja-kb nisaph kar, nahi-to an pani na 

do, otherwise food water not 


that. 


this-of 

Raja 

The-king 

ki, ‘ are 
t/liat. 


decision 

ja-hi sSch-mi 
this-very anxiety-in 

bap, ja niaw 
O father, this decision 
un charan-ke pachhe mukh'‘bar 
those four-of after spies 
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diwan-se 

minister-to 

khaBgo.’ 

I-will-eatd 


kahi 

it-was-said 


to 

was 


moe 

to-me 

chhor-dae 


ki ba-ki 

that his 

saup-de.’ 
entrust.’ 
ki 


were-set that they their 


mori-ne kahi 

daughter-by it-was-said 
Am* mori-ne 

And the-daughter-by 

be biu-ki bat-chit 

conversation 

3 L 
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sun-ke khabar 
hearing information 
bliar-dai ki, 
it-was-filled that, 

ba-se doki 

herfrom concealed 
bbay tin 
fear those 

aur 


det-rahe. Miikk^baran-ne bin 

might-be-giving. The-spies-by those 

‘ Raja-ki beti antar-giyani 

‘ the-king-of daughter internal-knower 


nabi 
not 

cbaran-ke 
four-of 

lalan suddhi 


rah-sakat-kai.’ 

remain-cand 

kbub 
■well 


charan-ke man-ml 
f our-of mind-in 

bai ; koi bat 
is any thing 


man-par 

mind-on 


ap ne 

basket and rubies along-with herself before 

aj rat-ko lal lierige.’ Aur 

to-day night-at rubies will-searchd And 

lal niare kar-ke, aur kucbli 

rubies separate made-having, and some 

bin-ko dae ki be tipari-mi 

them-to they-were-gwen that they 

saban-ne ' lalan-ko 

all-by 


gene 


rubies-with-reference-to 

to ek lal 
they-counted then one ruby 

mil-gao ; aur clior-kl laj 
toere-found ; and the-thief-of honor 


J ab m5ri-ne ap^no 

When the-daughter-by Jier-oicn 
jamae-lad, tau oliaran-ko 

had-been-impressed, then 
sani“ne bulay-ke kahi 

calling it-ioas-said 

rat-ke bakbat 

night-of time 

ap“ne-pas-se 
her-own-near-from 

dalat-ja§. 

droyping-may-continue. 
dalo aur 

it-was-dropped and 

Ja surat-se 
This manner-from 


basket-in 

tipari-mi 

basket-into 

barbo. 

increased. 

rahi. 

remained. 


the-foihr-to 
ki, ‘ bam 
that, ‘ J 

Sdb&’e-me 

darkness-in 

milay-ke 

mixed-having 

Tab 
Then 

jab 
token 
lal 

rubies 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOINa 

Once upon a time there was a banker, witb four sons and great wealth. While be 
was yet abve be divided bis property equally amongst bis four children, except four 
rubies which be kept for himself as long as be lived. At God’s appointed time the bank- 
er died, and bis sons put the four rubies by in a basket. After some time bad elapsed, ' 
the eldest son looked into the basket and found one ruby missing. So be and bis 
brothers discussed who could be the thief, and came to the conclusion that be must have 
been one of the four, as no one else bad been aware where the jewels bad been put. So they 
agreed to go to the king, and they made the following petition to him ; ‘ Your Majesty, 
do justice among us and have the ruby found ; but in such a manner that the face of the 
thief may be saved. The king told bis minister to comply witb the request, and added 
that be would neither eat nor drink till the matter was settled. 

Seeing His Majesty troubled over the atPair his daughter addressed him, and said, 
‘O father, make over the settlement of this to me.’ She then set spies to watch the 
brothers, and to report to her what they might be saying amongst themselves. The 
sptes were moreover instructed to fill the minds of the four with the idea that the 
princess could read a man s inmost thoughts. When the princess had thoroughly filled 
their hearts with the fear of her supernatural power, she sent for them and directed 
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them to bring along the basket and the three remaining gems. When they came she 
told them that she intended to look for the missing stone that night. Accordino-lv 
when night fell and it was quite dark, she took the three rubies out of the basket, and 
mixed them up with some of her own. She then gave them all to the four brothers, and 
told them to drop the whole lot into the basket. They did so, and after they had 
finished, the rubies were counted, and one more was found than the princess had given. 
In this way the stolen ruby was recovered, and at the same time the face of the thief 
was saved. 
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BUNDELT of orohha. 


Tlie Bundeli of the western portion of the Bnndelkhand Agency, which lies to the 
east of the former British District of Lalitpur, and consists of the State of Orchha, and 
the Jagirs of Tori Batehpur, Bijna, Banka Pahari, and Dhurwai, is the standard form 
of the dialect. It has a few local peculiarities, of which we may note the following. 
The oblique plural of strong adjectives sometimes ends in m or i, as in ap^nai or aptM, 
own ; dhar€, placed, agreeing in each case with a noun in the oblique plural. The usual 
sign of the accusative-dative is Tcm, Jc<m, or Ma (not Jch^ ; of the agent, nm; and of 
the instrumental-ablative Unai is used to mean ‘to them or (respectfully) ‘to 
him.’ The nominative of the reflexive pronoun is apun, he himself, or they themselves. 
The sign of the conjunctive participle is hat, as in uth-Jcai, having arisen. ISTote the 
contracted form rat, remaining. Note also that like kahl, he said, pEchhl, he asked, is 
always in the feminine, agreeing with hat, understood. These peculiarities are illustrated 
in the accompanying folktale, which lias been prepared by Eai Sahib Kashi Pershad, 
Vakil, Charkhari. 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 



Ek berai ek 

hathi mar-gawo-to. 

Jab 

u-kau 

3i 

Jam-raj-kai 


One time one 

elephant 

died-liad. 

When 

his 

soul 

Jamrdj-to 

gawo, tau 

uu-uai 

pSchhi 

kai, ‘ tai 

it“nau 

barau 

hai 

, aur ad“mi 

went. 

then 

him-by 

it-ioas-asked 

that, ‘ thoti 

so 

large 

art 

and man 

jo 

it“nau 

hakkau 

liai, u-ke 

bas-mai 

kaye 

rat.’ 


Hsthi-kau 

who 

so 

small 

is, his 

subjeetion-im 

'why 

livest.’ 

The-elephant-of 

Ji 

bolo 

ki, 

‘ tuma 1 

mur“dan-sai 


kam parat-hai 

; abai 

sotd 

spohe 

that. 

‘ to-thee 

dead-bodies-with business falls ; 

now-even 


kam nahi 
business . not 
Ap“ne 
His-own 
jinda 

living-heing 

kliat-mi 
cot-on 


jindan-sai 
living-beings-'with 
hot huhai ? ’ 
being will-be ? ’ 
sinsar-sai ek 
looi'ld-from one 
lai-aye jo ap“Ei 
brougM who his-oton 
Jah Jam-puri-mi paliuchai 

When Jcmjgurl-in lie-reaches 

utar-dawo ; aur apun 

it-was-put-clown ; and themselres 

musaddi-nai iith-kai ap'^ni 

the-writer-hy arisen-hming his-own 

par^wanau Bis“nu-ki kachah^ri-ko 


paro.’ Jam-raj soche ki, 

felV Ja/mrdj thought that, 

Jam-dutan-khS hakam da wo 

death-angels-to order loas-given 
lai-awo.’ Be gaye aur ek 

brings They toent and one 

sab ap“ni kagad agad dhari 

all his-oion papers etc. putting 

tau musaddi-kh5 ek 

then the-writer-as-for one 

Jam-raj -kai 
Jamrdj-to 


gaye. 

went. 


‘ jinda kaise- 
‘ living how 
ki, ‘jaw, 
that, ‘go, 

musaddl'kau 
xoriter 

sowat-to. 
sleeping-was. 

jagi 

plaoe(-in) 
iDnai-bich-mai 
In-the-meantme- 


sab 

all 

likho 


kapTa 

dress 

ki 


pahine aur 
ivas-put-on and 
‘ Jam-raj kharaj 


ek 

one 

wa- 


letter ' Vishnu-of court-of 

was-written 

that ^ J amrdj dismissed ancit 

Siy-raj bahal,’ aur 

tyar 

ho-kai 

baith-rahe. 

Jab 

Jam-raj-ke 

Sivrdj appointed,’ and 

ready become-haning 

sat-down. 

When 

Jamvraj-of 

sam^nai gaye tab 

jhat 

par^wanau 

unai 

daw5. 

Jam-raj-nai 

befoi'e he-ioent then 

suddenly 

the-letter 

to-him was-gwen. 

Jamrdj-by 

par“wauau dekh^tana-T 

sab 

ap^ni 

jagS-kau 

kam 

Siv-raj-kha 

tlie-letter , seeing-on-even all 

his-own 

office-of 

loork 

Sivrdj -to 

saupo aur apun Bis“nu-kaT gaye. 

Aur 

biuDwari 

kari 

toas-made-over and himself Vishnbu-to he-went. .And 

petition 

was-madc' 
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‘ mo-sat 
f/irtf, ‘ nie-hij 
Ifiiat-bicli-mat 
In-the-mecmtime 


ka kam ]>ig''ro 

icliat iooj'Tc ioas-spoiled 

Siv-raj-nat ap^nai heti 
Sivrdj-by Ms-own friends 


M mat bar“klias-kar-claw6-gawo.’ 

that I dismissed-rnade-was.’ 
byaw^bari mir*t-lok-sat 


companions the-mortal-world-from 


bulii-kat kliub sukh karo auv phir utai patliuwa-davTo. 

mlled-hacing well merriment was-done and again thither were-sent-away. 

Bis“nu Jam-raj-kha saiigai lai-kat Siv-raj-ke pas aye atir 

Vishnu Jamrdj with{-him) taJcen-having Sivrdj-of near came and 


bole SiT-raj-sat 

spohe Sivrdj-to 


ki, ‘ tum-nat 
that, ‘ you-iy 


ab khub kam 
mw well worlc 


jdiir Siv-raj-kba mir’‘t-lok-me patbuwa-dawo. Aur 

again Sivrdj-to mortal- world-in was-sent-away. And 

ki, ‘ dekhau, jinda kaise hot-bai,’ aur phir 

that, ‘ see, living-beings how are^ and again 

kam saup-kai ap'^nai lok-khS chale-gaye. 

office entnisted-having Ms-own world-to loent-away. 


kar-law6-hai.’ Aur 
been-done-has.’ And 

Jam-raj-sat kahi 
J amrdj-to it-was-said 
Jam-raj-kha un-kau 
Jamrdj-to his 


FREE translation OF THE FOREGOING. 

HOW THE WRITER CHEATED THE GOD OE DEATH. 

Once upon a time an elephant died. When he appeared before JamraJ, the God of 
Death, ^ the latter asked him how it came to pass that a' huge creature like him lived in 
subjection to a puny creature like man. The elephant replied, ‘ All you have to do is with 
dead bodies. You have nothing yet to do with living beings (and what can you know 
■about them).’ Jamraj thought to himself that he woukl like to see what sort of thing a 
living being was, so he sent his angels to bring one down for his inspection from the 
World Above. They went off and brought down a writer as he was sleeping on his bed 
surrounded by his papers and his writing materials. When they reached Jampuri, 
they set him down and went off to report their ariuval to His Majesty. In the mean- 
time the Writer (whose name was Seoraj) got up and put on his clothes. He then 
wrote a forged order from Vishnu to this effect, ‘ Jamraj is dismissed, and Seoraj is 
appointed in his place,’ and when he had made it ready sat down to await his summons. 
As soon as he was brought before Jamraj, he presented his forged order, and the Ring 
of the Dead on seeing it made over his office to Seoraj, and hurried off to Vishnu’s 
Comt, where he humbly made a representation asking what fatdt he had committed to 
earn his dismissal. 

In the meantime Seoraj feent for his friends and companions from the World 
Above, gave them a great feast, and sent them home rejoicing. On the other hand, 

1 Jamraj, or Varna, is the king of the Land of Shades. His realm is called Jampori, something like the Hebrew Sheol. 
His messengers or Angels ai’e called Jamdut. According to the story, Jamrsj is a subordinate of Vishnu. He is outwitted 

by a man of the writer caste. This caste plays in stories such as this much the same part that a lawyer does in European 

foMore. 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


berai 

time 


ek 

one 


blthi 

elephant 


mar-gaw5-t6. 

died-liad. 


gawo. 

taa 

aa-aai 

packbi 

kai. 

‘tai : 

went. 

then 

him-by 

it-was-ashed 

that, ‘ thoii 

jo 

it^'aaa 

hakkaa 

liai, a-ke 

bas-mai 

who 

so 

small 

is, his 

subjection-in 

ji 

bold 

ki, 

‘ tamai 

mar”daa-sai 

soul 

spoke 

that. 

‘ to-thee 

dead-bodies-with 

jiadaa-sai 

kam aakT 

paro.’ 

Jam-; 


Jab 

ti-kaa 

ji 

Jam-raj -kai 

When 

his 

soul 

Jamrdj-to 

it”aaa 

baraa 

kai 

,aaL‘ ad“mi 

so 

large 

art 

and man 

kaye 

rat.’ 


Hatki-kau 

%ohy 

livestl 

The-elepliant-of 


Iwing-heings-with 
hot kuhai ? ’ 
being loill-he ? ’ 
sinsar-sai ek 
loorld-frmn one 
lai-aye jo ap*ni 
brought who his-own 
Jab Jara-puri-mi 

When Jampurl-in 

Titar-dawo ; aur 

U-was-put-down ; and 
musaddi-nai uth-kaa 

the-writer-by wrisen-having 
par^wanaa Bis^nu-ki kacbah®ri-k6 


business , not 

Ap^ne 
Sis-own 

jiada 

living-being 

khat-mi 
Got-on 

paMcliai 
h e-reaches 


kam 
business 
soolie 

felV Jamrdj tho%ight that, 
Jam-dutaa-kka hukani dawo 
death-angels-to order toas-given 
lai-awo.’ Be gaye aar ek 

bring.^ They went and one 

sab ap^ai kagad a gad dharl 


apaa 

themselves 
ap^ng 
his-own 


all his-oicn papers etc. putting 

taa niasaddi-kha ek 

then the-writer-as-for one 

Jam-raj -kai gaye. 

Jamrdj -to weni. 


parat-hai; abai 
falls ; now-even 
ki, ‘ jinda kaise- 
‘ living how 

ki, ‘jawr 
that, ‘go, 

masaddi-kau 
loriter 

sowat-to. 
sleeping-was. 
Jagi 

place{-in) 
It“aai-bich-ma'i 
In-ihe-meantme 


sab 

all 

likho 


kap^’ra 

dress 

ki 


pahiae aar ek 

was-put-on and one 

‘ Jam-raj kharaj 


wa- 


letter 

' Vishnu-of court-of 

was-written 

that ^ Jamrdj dismissed ana 

SiT-raj 

bakal,’ aar tyar 

kd-kai 

baitk-rake. 

Jab 

Jam-raj-ke 

Sivrdj appointed,’ and ready become-having 

sat-down. 

When 

Jamrdj -of 

sam^nai 

gaye tab jkat 

par^wanaa 

anat 

dawo. 

Jam-raj-nai 

befoi'e 

he-went then suddenly 

the-lettcr 

to-him was-given. 

Jamrdj-by 

par“wanaa 

dekk’“tana-f sab 

ap®ni 

jaga-kaa 

kam 

Siv-raj-kha 

the-letter 

seeing-on-even ail 

his-own 

office-of 

tvork 

Sivrdj-to 

saap5 

aar apaa Bis“na-kai gaye. 

Aar 

bint“wari 

kari 

was-made-over and, himself Vishnu-to he-went. And 

petition 

ivas-made 
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]iij ‘ iiio-sal 

that, ‘ nie-hj 

It“uai-bicli-mai 

Jn-tlie-nieantime 


ka kani big'’i'o ki mat bar“'kbas-kar-daw5-gawo.’ 

what work was-spoiled that I dismissed-made-wasJ 

8iv-raj-iiai ap'^nai lieti byaw^’baii mirt-lok-sat 

Sivrdj-by his-own friends companions the-nm'tal-world-frorn 


bula-kat kbub sukK karo am* pliir utal pathuwa-davvo. 

C(dled~hating well merriment was-done and again thither ■were-sent-away. 

Bis“nii Jam-raj-kbS sangai lai-kat Siv-raj-ke pas aye aur 

Vishnu Jamrdj withfhim) taken-having Sivrdj-of near came and 


bole Siy-raj-sat ki, ‘ tum-nai ab kbnb kam 

spoke Sivrdj-to that, ‘ you-by now well work 

pliii* Siv-raj-kbi mir“t-l6k-mg patbiiwa-dawo. Aur 

ngain Sivrdj-to mortal- world-in waS-sent-away. And 

ki, ‘ dekbau, jinda kaise bot-kai,’ aur pbir 

that, ‘ see, living-beings how are^ and again 

/V 

kam saup-kai ap^uai lok-kba chale-gaye. 

office entrusted-having Ms-own world-to xoent-away. 


kar-lawo-bai.’ Aur 
been-done-hasd And 

Jam-raj-sat kalii 
J mnrdj -to it-was-said 

Jam-raj -khi un-kau 

Jamrdj-to his 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

HOW THE WRITER CHEATED THE GOD OE DEATH. 

Once upon a time an elephant died. When he appeared before Jamraj, the God of 
Death, ^ the latter asked him how it came to pass that a' huge creature like him lived in 
subjection to a puny creature like man. The elephant replied, ‘ All you have to do is with 
dead bodies. You have nothing yet to do with living beings (and what can you know 
■about them).’ Jamraj thought to himself that he would like to see what sort of thing a 
Kving being was, so he sent his angels to bring one down for his insjsection from the 
World Above. They went off and brought down a writer as he was sleeping on his bed 
surrounded by his papers and his writing materials. When they reached J ampuri, 
they set him down and went off to report their arrival to His Majesty. In the mean- 
time the Writer (whose name was Seoraj) got up and put on his clothes. He then 
wrote a forged order from Vishnu to this effect, ‘ Jamraj is dismissed, and Seoraj is 
appointed in his place,’ and when he had made it ready sat down to await his summons. 

As soon as he was brought before Jamraj, he presented his forged order, and the King 

of the Dead on seeing it made over his office to Seoraj, and hurried off to Vishnu’s 
Oom’t, where he humbly made a representation asking what fault he had committed to 
earn his dismissal. 

In the meantime Seoraj feent for his friends and companions from the World 
Above, gave them a great feast, and sent them home rejoicing. On the other hand, 

' Jamraj, or Yama, is the king of the Land of Shades. His realm is called Jampuri, something like the Hebrew Sheol, 
His messengers or ^Angels are called Jamdut. According to the story, Jamraj is a subordinate of Vishnu. He is outwitted 
by a man of the 'writer ckste. This caste plays in stories such as this much the same part that a lawyer does in European 
■folklore. 
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Vishnu took Jamraj with him, and came down to Seoraj, whom he congratulated on his 
cleTerness and sent back to the Land of Mortals. Then said he to Jamraj, 4iow you 
hare seen what sort of thing a living being is,’ and after reappointing him to his former 
duties, went off to his own heaven. 
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BUNDElT of saugor. 

South of Jhausi and OrcKha lies the Central Prorinces District of Saugor. Here 
also the language is standard Bundeli. This wlU be eyident from the following speci- 
men, which consists of the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
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•S. •Vyi/ •XO •V *N«1' 

xm fr ¥cr I 

qrH', ^TwrcT-^ ^ qjf Ht-w t i 

to# TO I 4 tct torr % ^xm-^ ^Etot 

W 'ijft I ’qq^ ’5?3T 

qfr ^ crq ftq II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

jane-ke do lar'^ka 

hate. 

Aur 

un-me-se 

luhh’e-ne 

One 

man-of two sons 

were. 

And them-in-ff 

•om the-yoimger-hy 

ap^ni 

bap-s§ kahi, 

‘ dadda, 

jajat-ko 

hesa 

]o 

kachhu 

Ms-own 

father-to it-was-said, 

‘■father. 

property-of 

share 

what 

anything 

moro 

kare, mo-khS 

de-deu.’ 

Aur 

u-ne 

ap“nl 

girasti 

mine may-come-out, me-to gwe-away' 

And 

him-by 

Ms-own 

property 

un-kho 

bat dai. 

Aur 

bhaut dina ne 

bite 

nanne 

them-to 

having-divided was-given. 

And 

many days not 

passed 

the-yoimger 

lar“ka-ne 

sab“ro ikhatto sameto aur ap“ni 

gail 

an 

mulak-kho 

son-by 

all together ivas-gathered and his-own 

way 

another 

country -to 


dhari, aur ute 

was-taJcen, and there 

jab u sab ura-chuho 
when, he all had-wasted 

paro, aur ' u tang hon 
fell, and he pom' to-be 

VOL. IXj PAST I. 


ap®no 

dhan gundoi-me 

■ gama-dao. 

Aur 

his-own 

fortune debauchery-in 

was-wasted. 

And 

tabal-kg 

u d^-mS ek 

baro bhari 

kal 

then 

lago. 

that country-in one 

very heavy 

famine 

began. 
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BUNDELT OF NARSINGHPUR. 

To the East of Saugor lies the District of Damoh in which Bundeli is also spoken. 
There it is an Eastern variety of the dialect similar to the Khatola spoken in Panna (see 
pp. 467 and 464). South-East of Damoh, and separated from it by the Bhanrer range 
of Hills, lies the District of Jabalpur. The Dialect of Jabalpur is a mixed one, and 
has been described under the head of Bagheli (see Vol. VI, pp. 172 ff.). In the 
South-Western part of this last-named District, the dialect may be classed as Bundeli 
with equal propriety, and shades off into pure Bagheli in the North-East. 

To the West^hl the Saugor District lie the States of Gwalior and Bhopal. The main 
language of Bhopal is the Malwi dialect -of Eajasthani but along the Saugor border 
standard Bundeli is spoken by about 67,000 people. It gradually fades off into Malwi. 
In Gwalior the main language is the Bhadauri form of Bundeli, but along the Eastern 
frontier, we have, to the north, where it marches with the state of Datia, Pawari 
Bundeli, and further south, on the borders of Jhansi and Saugor, standard Bundeli spoken 
by about 200,000 people. 

South of Saugor lies the district of Narsinghpur, which is separated from it by the 
Vindhya range, and consists of the upper half of the Narbada valley proper. Here also, 
as in Saugor, the language is ordinary Bundeli. As in the case of that district, I give 
a few lines of the Parable as a specimen. 
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[No. 9.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY* Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINEI. 

BundElI. (Eisteict, Kaesieghpije.) 

€rt ft T I ^ft 

# TI €t ^ft ft ft ft-^ f-ft I cTW ^- 

% ’^nrft ffe ^ft I w ffff-t fti^pft ft^ ^ft w 

^ft ’fft ^ w wfft ^ ^ I 

^T-^ft ft^^^ l^Tif ^ » 

♦ ♦ Cs^ 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi ad‘‘ini-ke do mora hate. Tin-me-se nanhe-ne 

A-certam man-of two sons were. Them-in-from the-yoimger-hy 

ap"ne hap-se kahi ke, ' e dada, ghar-ke dhan-mi-se Jo 

Ms-own father-to it-was-said that, ‘ 0 father, home-of prope^'ty-in-from which 

merd hlsa h5 so mo-kho de-do.’ Tab bap-ne un-kb5 

my share may-he that me-to gwe.^ Then the-father-by them-to 
ap^no dban bat dad. Kacbba dia5-ke picbbl 

his-own fortune haring-divided was-given-away. Some days-of after 


nanbo mora ap“ni dban-danlat le-ke dbr 

the-younger son his-own property taking distant 

aru bba gawSri cbal-se sab kbo-dao. 

and- there bad eonduct-by all was-wasted-aicay, 

barba-gao tab ba des-ml ■ baro kal par5 

was-spenf then that country-in great famine fell 


des-kbo cbald-gao, 
country-to weni-away. 

Jab sab dban 
When all fortune 

anr bo bbukbo 
and he from-hunger 


maran lag5. 
to-die began. 


S K 2 
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bundelt of hoshangabad.. 

Immediately to the west of Narsinghpur lies the district of Hoshangabad, which 
lies between the Narbada Talley and the Mahadeo Hills. In the Rough List of Lan- 
guages of the District, its main dialect was shown as MalwL This was an error. The 
language of the Western, or Harda Tahsil is, it is true, Malwi, but that of the rest of the 
district is good Bundeli. This will be evident from the following extract from a version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, for which I am indebted to Mr. L. N. Ohowdhri. A 
few traces of foreign influence appear, such as the occasional use of the Hindostani wah 
for ‘that’ and of the MMwi tJio (as well as the Bundeli hatd) for ‘was.’ The sign of 
the accusative-dative is hhU or Jeha. It is worth noting that here, as in the broken 
Bundgli of Ohhindwara, there is a tendency to use the past tense of an intransitive verb 
impersonally, with the subject in the agent case, as in mdfd-ne chald-gao, by-the-son it- 
was-gone-away, for the son went away. So, in Sanskrit we should have putre'^a gatam. 
We may estimate the number of Bundeli speakers in Hoshangabad as 300,000. 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 


Bl'NDlli. 


(District, Hoshangabab.) 


(Assistant Surgeon L. AT. Chowdhri, 1899.) 

wtit ft^ # ^ f-fr I m I 

gcT^ ^ ^ f¥ 

^ ^ '^Tm tift ^ftw ¥t-7m I 

ft ^Ttf-^F-% ^ ^ %^-W ^5T 

Wr I ft ^ iftf^-H-H fW f H7R WFT-i ^qft 

WTfcT-ft I ^ ^ ^ fcl-ft II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

K6i ad“'mi-ke do mora hate. TJn-ml-se nlng-ae 

A-certain man-of Uco sons were. Them-in-from tlie-yoimger-hy 

bap-si kai, ‘ dada, dban-mi-se mero bSto boy so 

the-father-to it-was-said, ‘father, po^operty-in-from my share may-he that 

mdy de-do.’ Tab ba-ne ap*“iio dbaii bat dao. 

to-me give’ Then %im-hy his-otm fortune having-divided was-given. 

Mut^e din nai bbae ki nini m5ra-ne ' ap'^nd bato sab*r6 
Many days not hecame that the-younger son-hy his-oicn share all 

samet-kar-ke dur des cbalo-gao, aur wba gamari-me 

having-leen-collecfed foreign land-to it-was-gone-away, and there profligacy-in 

din kat^te ap’^no dban nra-dad. Jab sabb'o dban 

■ days passing his-own property was-wasted-away. iVhen all properly 

nra-dad tab ba des-mi baro kal paro anr Tvab garib 

was-spent then that country-in great famine fell and he indigent 

b5-gao. Anr bo ja-ke wba-ke rain-warS-mi-se ek-khi rain lago, 

hecame. And he going there-of vnhahitants-in-from one-with to-live began, 

]‘e-ne ba-ke kbet-mi siiar cbaran-kbo bbejo. Anr bo nn 

wliom-hy he flelds'dn swine to-feed was-sent. And he those 
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cliMmiyo-me-se jine lie suQgar khat-the ap^no pet 

husks-in-from tohich those swine eating-were his-own stomach 

chahat-tho, aiir bay koi kachbu , nabl det-tbo. 

wished, and to-him anybody anything not giving-was^ 


bharan: 

to-fill 



BUNDEU OF SEON!. 

South-east of Narsinghpur lies the district of Seoni. Buudeli is spoken in the northern 
two-thirds of this district. South of this the language is Marathi. At the same time it 
must be noted that in the part of the district immediately round the town of Seoni 
there are some 8,000 people, mainly Musalmans, whose vernacular is Urdu. 

The number of Bundeli-speakers in Seoni district is estimated at 195,000. Imme- 
diately to the East lie the districts of Mandla and Balaghat in which the vernacular is a 
form of Bagheli, so that Seoni District is the extreme south-eastern limit of Bundeli. 
As will be seen from the few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son given below, the 
language is quite ordinary Bundeli. The only sign of Bagheli influence is the use of 
instead of hliB as the sign of the accusative-dative. 

In the Bough List of Languages originally compiled for Seoni, the vernacular was 
wrongly shown as Bagheli, not Bundeli. 


[No. !!.] 

INDO-ARVAN FAIVIILY. Central Group^ 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

BundSli. (Disteict, Seoni.). 

T W-W-H % =ftHT ft ft ftft ff-'f! I cl^ 

f tz: ^ft 1 cr f^5TT 5Tff 

w ffnr TOT-# %-% ^ ^ft iT# f# ^ 

ffn-TOI-it ^3T €t ^ft 1 


Kdi 

A-certain- 


TRAMS LITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

acl'mi-le do lar^ka hate. tT-mi-se ' nanhs-ne 

man'-oj sons were. Them-in-from the-younger-hf 


ap^ae daclda-se 

kali!, 

‘ are dadda, dhan-ml-se 

jb 

more 

his-own faiher-to 

U-wm-M'iis 

‘0 father, property- 

■in-from 

which 

my 

hisa-bata-kd 

]i(> y-ib 

moro mS-kd de-de.’ 

Tab 

u-ne 

a-kd 

share-divided-qf 

may~he tied 

mine me-to give-aioayd 

Then 

him-hy 

hkn-to- 


ap^no dhan ,IaSt , dao. Bahut dina nalii bliaye-liate 

his-own fortune Iminy-iinded was-given. Many days not liad-beoome- 


ke nanlio ’ lar'ka sab 

that the-younger sm (hit 

malak-ko / chalo-gao aur hua 
conntry-to went-away md there 
dhan kM-dao. 
proiyeidy wasU&away. 


hisa-bata-ko dhan 
share-lot-of property 
khote kamo-mi sab^ro 
evil deeds-in all 



lai-ke dur 
taking distant 

hisa-blta-ko 
. share-lot-of 



khatOlA bundelt of bundelkhand. 

Leaving the Central. Provinces, we now return to Bundelkhand proper. The 
Bundeli spoken in the South-centre and West-centre of the Bundelkhand Agency, Le. 
in the Bijawar and Panna States, and in the Parganas of Eampur and Maharajuagar 
belonging to the State of Charkhari, in the Ohhattarpur, Man, Deora, and Rajnagar 
Parganas of the Ohhattarpur State, and in the Jagirs of Lugasi, Garauli, Alipura, Bihat, 
and Bilahri, is locally called Khatola- It is practically the same as that spoken round 
Orchha in the western part of the Agency, as wiU he evident from the following folktale, 
for which I am indebted to Eai Sahib Kashi Pershad of Charkhari. The number of 
speakers of Khatdla is said -to be 669,200. 

We may note the following local peculiarities,— are not ; daihav,, you wiE 
give; andyai^a*, he will go. Jo, this, has a nominative feminine y a. 
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[No. IL] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 


BUNDEli. (Disteict, Seoni.) 

^fT ’ftHF ft €t ftTt I ^ 

^qft 1 tr f^^n ^rff % ^’ff 

m ffnr ff^T-€r f-# ^ f^f 

wm-^ ffHT-mx-fY 1 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Koi ad'^mi-ke do lar“ka hate. tJ-me-se 

A-certain man-of tico sons were. Them-in-from 

ap^ne dadda-se kahi, ‘are dad da, dhan-nie-se 

Ms-own failier-to it-was-saiS, ‘ 0 father, property-in~from 


nanhe-ne 


the-younger-hy 

jo more 

which my 


lusa-l)ata-k6 ho /-"^o 

m5r5 

mo-ko de-de.’ 

Tab -u-ne u-ko 

share-divided-of may-he ^ that mine 

me-to give-aicayt Then Jmn-hy him-to- 

ap^no 

*rit ; 

dhan ,hat 


dao. Bahnt 

dina 

nahi bhaye-hate 

his-own fortune having-divided was-given. Many 

days 

not had-beoome 

ke 

nanho lar“ka 

sah 

hisa-Lata-ko 

dhan 

lai-ke dur 

that the-younger son 

all 

share-lot-of property 

taking distant 

malak-ko 

ohalo-gao aur 

hha 

khote kamo-rae 

sabT’o 

hisa-bita-ko 

conntry-to 

, went-away and 

there 

evil deeds-in 

all 

. share-lot-of 

dhan 

kho-dao. 





p'opevty 

wasted-away. 
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KHATOLA BUNDELT of bundelkhand. 

Leaving the Central - Provinces, vre now return to Bundelkhand proper. The 
Bundeli spoken in the South-centre and "West-centre of the Bundelkhand Agency, i.e. 
in the Bijawar and Panna States, and in the Parganas of Bampur and Maharainagar 
belonging to the State of Charkhari, in the Ohhattarpur, Man, Deora, and Eajnagar 
Parganas of the Ohhattarpur State, and in the Jagirs of Lugasi, Garauli, Alipura, Bihat, 
and Bilahri, is locally called Khatdla. It is practically the same as that spoken round 
Orchha in the western part of the Agency, as will he evident from the following folktale, 
for which I am indebted to Eai Sahih Kashi Pershad of Charkhari. The number of 
speakers of Khat5la is said to be 569,200. 

We may note the following local peculiarities, — naJiiya, are not ; daihau, you will 
give; and y a he will go. Jo, this, has a nominative feminine /A 
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[ No. 12.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

BuNDlLi (Khatola). (State, Panna.) 

(Bai Sahih Kashi Pershad.) 

^ I TTWT 13^-% Tlt- 

I ^ WfcT TTRcT-T^ 1 ^fcT 

I m m TT^-lf ^ I 

WRT TTWT IJWT-^ Wt I WTWT-W TRT- 

f ^ ^ i ^ft-% ^ #r 

^ ^ t% I TTW-t fq^K 

1 TOTR qift lit # #1? I TOT qtit qq? qrsT^T 

qqqi-^^ ^-tf TO-xif ’enc qq ^ qit-^ q\-ir Istt ^ qfl'-lf 
TO qq ! qrqr-q q:q ^ TT^rr-lf w qrft ^ to itW qt 
TO it TO ^ qnTT-TTWt # qft-q 

it qfSTTT qft ^ dqr-TTfxq^ ^ fro 'firft TOqiitfi^ 1 
TOT-W qit-if qiSTTT-lf % TO-w TO-wf qit-lf to ^it 1 
qtTOT q^q q^q qqr qfq ft-qn: it q^t-i f%qR itft 

^-q ’fit fqqiTt 1 TT^T-q it qiSTTT qfH tit qqqr qrit ^ it 

itit ^ fjf^ s ^;tWT-q 1^ gq it ’ft I qit-q 

qqrit i ’fq q^rq Kx^rr-it qit qfq i Tiqi-q qrff # tit qq-it 

qft tit ’fqift I TO i:qqTq-q T’ft ^ TT^H-q qqi i^-i^r qfqT 
qqr-i" qi qiTOT^^ qq ffi qit i qf3TTT q’fq q^q to iqq- 
% qqT ’ft-q»5c qritft' qq-q qqjTqrit qrqr-xif tot qi i qrsTTT 

ttqr TTit-% I TOT TOTT-lfiki fm-^ fit t-qiT TOc-i" q^ 

qrsTTT qtr q’fq xiit qit i TOT iqq-lf qtit i tot TO to: 
TO TOR qiq ^T it iti ^ qr fiiTf: ft' qrrq;-it qr ^ 
TO TOtqqrqq TO ftr qrqr qrsTTT 

^ 54*> 
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^ €r ^STTT ^ I 

o[Fr^-^ ^ I Tm ^ 

f%lTcT Tfr ^ ' 

^ i 

^ ^ m €t tort zf^ ^ ifx 

f5!^-f' WT ^ ^ fk% « 

^ WC w cTOT W 1 

^ 1^ TIW-^T ^ ^■^ ^T? n 

I . 
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[No. 12.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


BuNDlLi (Khatoia). , (State, Panna.) 

(Mai Sahib Kashi Fershad.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek raja-kai ek beti hati. 
One^ king-to one daughter was. 

baba rakbe-hate. Aur 

mendicant-priest keeping-was. And 


Raja . puja-ke lanai ek 

The-king worshipof for one 

baba-ki kahi babut 

the-mendicant-qf saying much 


manat-bate. Raja-ki beti babut sundar bati. 

heeding-ioas. The-king-of daughter much beautiful was. 


Jab busyar 
When of-age 


bbai, 

she-became, 


tab Raja-nai u-ke 

then the-king-by her 


Beti-bi nunai-pai baba, 

The-daughter-of beauty-on the-mendicant. 


byab-kau bicbar kar5. 

marriage-of consideration was-made. 
jo raja puja-ke' lanai 

whom the-king worship-of for 


rakbe-bate, mobat-bat5. Baba-nai raja-sai > kabi kai, 

keeping-was, enamour ed-was. The-mendicant-by the-king-to it-was-said that, 

‘ i beti-be lacbbiu acbcbbe nabiyS aur j5 i-kau aj/bai itai 

‘ this dgughter-of signs good not-are and if this-one yourself near 

raban . daibau, tau raj cbbut-jaibai. So ap-kau 

io-remain you-will-allow, then the-kingdom will-be-lost. Therefore you-to 
cbabiye kai i-kau ap^nai raj-sai nikar-deo.’ Raja-nai 

it-is-proper that this-one your~own kingdom-from you-turn-out.^ The-king-by 


kabi, ‘ acbcbbi,’ aur pScbbi kai, ‘ kaisai 

it-was-said, ‘ good (word),’ and it-was-inquired that, ‘ hoio 

nikarai ? ’ ' Baba bolo, ‘ ek katbara batfwa-kai 

may-ioe-turn(-her)-out?’ The-mendicant spoke, ‘one wooden-chest got-made-haring 

u-mai kbaibe-kba dbar-deo, aur beti-kau u-mai baitbar-deo, aur 

that-in eating-for put, and daughter it-in to-set-cause, and 

nadi-mai baba-deo.’ Baba-nai itai tau raja-saa 

mver-in to-float-aicay -allow.’ The-mendicant-by here on-the-one-hand king-to 

ja kabi, aur mai nadi-ke nicbai do cbar kos-ke 

this was-said, and on-the-other-hand river-of downiodrds , two four kos-of 
pbas“le-pai jb cbela rabat-bate unai isarau laga-rakbb kai, 
distance-on what disciples lining-were to-them hint was-arranged that, 
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if 


‘ uadi-mai 
‘ riter-in 

liamare ae 
my coming 

Eaja-nai 

The-hing-by 


kare 

pass 


kaunaii katliara 
any wooden-chest 

na klioliau.’ 
not open{-it)’ 

beti-kau katbara-mai 

daughter tcooden-chest-in 


tau 

then 


rdk-rakbiau, 

8 top{-it)i 


aur 

and 


. bina 
without 


band kar-kai, anr 

shut-up made-hamng, and 

khaibe*kbE dbar-kai, nadi-mai . baba-dao. Katbara 

eating-for put-haning, o-iver-in to- fiow-aioay-it-was- given. The-woodeii-chest 


babat-babat ek-dus“re raja-ke 

Jloatmg -floating another Jcing-of 

nadi-ke kinarai tbori diir-pai 

river-of side little distance-at 


gau 


village 

bato 

was 


katbara 
wooden-chest 
u-mai-sai 
that-in-from 
ban ? ’ 
are?’ 


babat dekbo mag^wa-lao 

floating was-seen it-ioas-sent-fof 

beti . nikar-ai. 
the-daughter came-out. 


bo-kar 

been-having (i.e. through) 
nik'^ro. Eaja-nai 

came-out. The-hing-by 

aur jo kbolo 

and when it-was-opened 

Eaja-nai pScbbi, ‘ turn 
The-hing-by it-was-ashed, ‘ you 


30 

which 

30 

when 


Beti-nai batayo kai, ‘ bam 

The-daughter-by it-was-explained that, ‘ I 


pbalanai 

such-and-such 


tau 
then 
ko 
who 
raja-ki 
hing-of 


beta 

^ 3 

ay? 

Eaja-nai 

kabi kai, ‘ jaisi 

un-ki 

beti taisi 

daughter 

am? 

The-hing-by 

it-was-said that, ‘ as 

his 

daughter so 

bafnari. 

Jao 

ran^was-mai 

rabb,’ aur raja-nai 

ek 

gbur-mba 

mine. 

Go 

seraglio-in 

live,’ and the-hing-by 

one 

horse-faced 

bldar 

maga-kai 

u katbara-mai 

band 

kar-kai 

monhey 

having-sent-for 

that wooden-^chest-in 

made-having 


cbbura-dao. Katbara babat-babat jab cbelan-ke 

was-let-loosei^into-the-river). The-wooden-chest floating-floating ' when disciples-oj 

aigar b5-kar karo, tau un-nai pakar-lao, aur baba-kba 

near become-having passed, then them-hy it-was-caught, and the-mendicant-to 

kbabar dai kai, ‘ katbara rok-rakbo-bai.’ - Baba 

information icas-gwen that, ‘ the-wooden-chest stopped-been-has? 


The-mendicant 


Eaja-sai kaunati 
the-hing-from some 

aur katbara 

and the-wooden-box 
Baba 

The-mendicant 
bbajan gao 
hymns sing 

ua surdau.’ 
not listen? 


mis-sai cbbuti 

pretencefrom leave 

dbard dekb-kai 

put seen-having 

cbelan-sai bold kai, 
the-disciples-to spohe that, 

aur jo k5i terai wa 
and if anybody call or 

Cbela kbub bbajan 
The-disciples well 


lai-kar cbelan-kai gab 

tahen-having disciples-to went 

babut kbusi bbao. 

much pleased became. 

‘ aj rat-bbar kbub 

‘ to-day the-whole-night well 

cbillai tau kau-ki 

cry-out then anybody-of{-woi'ds) 
aur baba 


gaun lage 
to-sing began and the-mendicant 
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WESTERN HINEi. 


kathara -atlia-kai ek gkar-mai lai-gao ^ aur ghar-ke- 

the- wooden-chest lifted-up-hamng one room-into took-away and rooni-of 

kibare kbiib band kar-kai Jo katbara kholo tau 

shutters well shut made-having when the- wooden- chest was-opened then 

u-mai-sai bsdar nikar-ab, (baba janat-t5 kai, 

that-in-from a-vnonhey came-out, {the-mendicant thinking-was that, 

' ‘ beti bubai,’) aur baba-kba cbftban lago. Hat-bbar 

Hhe-daughter will-le’) and the-mendicant to-rend began. The-whole-night 

ckltho atir baba khub cbillat raiio, akelai kau-nai 

he-was-rent and the-mendicant much screaming remained, but anybody-hy^ 

na suni. Jab adh^yari bbai aur baba bari 

not he-was-listened-to. When morning became and the-mendicant a-long 

der-lau na nik“r6, tab cbelan-nai jo kibare tare 

time-for not came-out, then the-disciples-by as the-shutters were-opened' 

tau ek bara bsdar nikar-kai bbagg-gab, aur baba 

then one large monkey come out-having ran- away, and the-mendicant 
Sk kaunai-mai maro daro milo. 

a corner-in dead thrown-down was-found. 

KAHAWAT. 

SATING. 

Jo ja-kau jaisi karai so taiso pbala pM; 

Who whom-to as he-does he such ■ fruit obtains ; 

Sundara baitbi raja-gbara babai badara kbaL. 

The-beautiful-one sat {in-)a-king's-house the-mendicant-indeed a-monkey eats.- 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

THE PEINOESS AND THE CHEST. 

Once upon a time there was a king wbo bad one daughter. His family obaplaini 
was a mendicant devotee who bad great influence over him. The princess was very 
beautiful, and when she came to years of discretion her father began to think about' 
getting her married. But the wicked chaplain himself became enamoured of her 
loveliness, and so, in order to keep her for himself, he persuaded the king that her birth 
marks w’ere unlucky, and that the only way to save his kingdom from ruin, was to turn 
her out of it. The king was quite taken in by his evil counsel, and asked how he was 
to get rid of her. ‘ Shut her up,’ said the devotee, ‘ in a wooden chest with some foody, 
and set her floating off down the river.’ Now he had some disciples living some five- 

or six miles down the stream, and he sent word to them to look out for any wooden, 
chest they might see floating, on the river., and to bring it ashore, but not to open it 
till he came. 
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So the king shut the princess up in a wooden chest with some food, and sent her 
floating away. It chanced to float by the capital of another king which was also on 
the river bank. This king saw the chest and had it brought ashore and opened. What 
was his surprise to see a beautiful young princess come out of it. He asked her who she 
was, and she explained to him her sad fate, and that she was the daughter of such-and- 
such a king. ‘ Hever mind, my dear,’ said the other king. ‘ As you were his daughter, 
now you have become mine. You must live in my palace with the other women of my 
family.’ He then got hold of a horse-faced monkey, shut it up in the chest, and sent 
it floating away down the river. By and bye it passed the place where the mendicant’s 
disciples were watchings and they saw it and brought it ashore, and sent word to him 
that it had been successfully stopped. So betook leave from the king on some pretext or 
other, and hastened to his disciples. He-was filled with joy when he saw the chest, and 
said to his disciples, ‘ now, you must sing hymns throughout the whole night, and if you 
hear any screams or calls for help, you must .not pay any attention.’ So they began to 
sing hymns at the tops of their voices, and the mendicant took up the chest and carried 
it into a room, where he shut the doors and windows tight, and hastened to open his box. 
He, of course, expected to find the princess inside, but instead there came out a monkey 
who at once savagely attacked him and began to tear him toipieces. The mendicant 
screamed out loudly for help, but the disciples rememljered his instructions, and no 
one paid any heed fo him. In the morning,^ as there was no sign of their preceptor, 
the disciples at length broke open the door of the room. As they did so, a huge 
monkey rushed out, and, thrown in a corner, they found the mangled corpse of the 
mendicant. 

So the Saying runs — 

As a man deals with others, so w^ill he reap himself ; 

The fair ones sat in a king’s house, but the monkey ate the chaplain. 



,/ 



^ Adh^yarl is so translated, and this meaning is required; bnt the word iipiallY means ' darkness. 
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katliara utM-kai ek gliar-mai lai-gao , aur gkar-ke- 

the-wooden-chest lifted-up-having one roovn-into toolc-away and room-of 

kibare kbiib band kar-kai jo katbara kholo tau 

shutters loell shut made-hamng when the- wooden- chest was-opened theiv 

u-mai-sai badar nikar-ao, (baba janat-to kai, 

that-in-from a-monhey came-out, {the-mendicant thinhing-was that, 

' ‘ beti hubai/) aur baba-kba cbTthan lago. Rat-bbar 

^ the-daughter %c%ll-he') and the-mendicant to-rend began. The-whole-nigU 

cbitbo aur baba kbub cbillat rabo, akelai kau-nai 

he-was-rent and the-mendicant much screaming remained, but anybody-ly 

na suni. Jab adb^yari bbai aur baba bari 

not he-was-listened-to. When morning became and the-mendicant a-long 

der-lau na nik“ro, tab cbelan-nai jo kibare tare 

time-for not came-out, then the-disciples-by as the-shutters were-opened' 

tau ek bara b^ar uikar-kai bbagg-gao, aur baba 

then one large monkey come out-having ran- away, and the-mendicant' 

gk kaunai-mai naaro daro mil5. 

a corner-in dead thrown-down was-found. 

KAHlWAT. 

SAYING. 

Jo ja-kau jaisi karai so taiso pbala pai; 

Who whom-to as he-does he such • fruit obtains ; 

Sundara baitbi raja-gbara babai bidara kbai. 

The-beautiful-one sat {in-)a-king's-house the-mendicant-indeed a-monkey eats.- 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

THE PRINCESS AND THE CHEST. 

Once upon a time there was a king wbo bad one daughter. His family oliaplain^ 
was a mendicant derotee who bad great influence over bim. Tbe princess was very 
beautiful, and when she came to years of discretion her father began to think abouk 
getting her married. But tbe wicked chaplain himself became enamoured of her 
loveliness, and so, in order to keep her for himself, be persuaded the king that her birth 
marks w;ere unlucky, and that the only way to save bis kingdom from ruin, was to turn 
her out of it. The king was quite taken in by his evil counsel, and asked how he was 
to get rid of her. ‘ Shut her up,’ said the devotee, ‘ in a wooden chest with some foody, 
and set her floating off down the river.’ Now he had some disciples bving some five- 
or six miles down the stream, and he sent word to them to look out for any wooden, 
chest they might see floating; on the river, and to bring it ashore, but not to open it 
till he came. 
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So the king shut the princess up in a wooden chest with some food, and sent her 
floating away. It chanced to float by the capital of another king which was also on 
the river bank. This king saw the chest and had it brought ashore and opened. What 
was his surprise to see a beautiful young princess come out of it. He asked her who she 
was, and she explained to him her sad fate, and that she was the daughter of such-and- 
such a king. ‘ Never mind, my dear,’ said the other king. ‘ As you were his daughter, 
now YOU have become mine. You must live in my palace with the other women of my 
family.’ He then got hold of a horse-faced monkey, shut it up in the chest, and sent 
it floating away down the river. By and bye it passed the place where the mendicant’s 
disciples were watching, and they saw it and brought it ashore, and sent word to him 
that it had been successfully stopped. So he took leave from the king on some pretext or 
other, and hastened to his disciples. He -was filled with joy when he saw the chest, and 
said to his disciples, ‘ now, you must sing hymns throughout the whole night, and if you 
hear any screams or calls for help, you must .not pay any attention.’ So they began to 
sing hymns at the tops of their voices, and the mendicant took up the chest and carried 
it into a room, where he shut the doors and windows tight, and hastened to open his box. ^ 
He, of course, expected to find the princess inside, but instead there came out a monkey 
wbo at once savagely attacked him and began to tear him to* pieces. The mendicant 
screamed out loudly for help, but the disciples rememljered his instructions, and no 
■one paid any heed to him. In the morning,^ as there was no sign of their preceptor, 
the disciples at length broke open the door of the room. As they did so, a huge 
monkey rushed out, and, thrown in a corner, they found the mangled corpse of the 
mendicant. 

So the Saying runs — 

As a man deals with others, so will he reap himself ; 

The fair ones sat in a king’s house, but the monkey ate the chaplain. 




./ 


^ Adh^ydri is so translated, and this meaning is required ; bat the word usually means ‘darkness. 




KHAJOlA bundElt of damoh. 

In the Central Proyinces District of Damoh, the vernacular is a form of Bundeli 
closely agreeing with the Khatola spoken immediately to its north in the State of 
Panna. This will be evident from the following short extract from the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son. , 


[No. 13.] 

IN DO- A RYAN FAMILY, Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

BiTNDELi (Khatola). (Disteict, Damoh.) 

ft 'fn 1 

XT. wr ffHT fr^r ¥t ft-wf i m 

xif ^ ^ I ^ ^ ft mm ^^ft 

^ ^ ^ ^xrfr ^ i 

ft-^€r II 


transliteration and translation. 

Koi man^khe-ke do lar^a hate. D-mi-se luh“re-ne 

^-certain man-qf two sons were. Them-in-frowi the-younger-by 

ap®ne dadda-se kai , kai, ‘ e dadda, dhan-mH-se jo moro 
Ms-own father-to U-was-said that, ‘ 0 father, property-in-from which my 
hisa hoy so md-kha hit dawai.’ Tab u-nl u-kha ap“n6 

share may-he that me-to dividing give.’ Then him-hy him-to Ms-own 

dhap bat-dawo. Bhaut din naf bhaye kai luh^ro 

fortime having-dwided-was-given. Many days not became that the-yomger 

lar*ka sahh’o dhan samet-ke dur mulak-ml kar-gayau < aur 

son all property haying -collected distant country -into went-out and 

utai badmasi-mS ap^no dhan ,barha-daro. Jab u-ni sab“r6 

there bad-conduct-in _ his-own fm'tune wasted-away. When him-by all 

dhan harha-dar5, tab utai kai paro, aur u garib hd“ga6. 

property had-been-spent, then there famine fell, and he poor became. 
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L0DH5NTT OR RATHORA BUNDELT OF HAMIRPUR AND vJALAUN. 

The north-western portion of the district of Hamirpur and the neighbouring country 
of Pargana Urai in Jalaun, across the river Betwa, have a population consisting largely 
of the L5dha caste. The tract is accordingly known as Lodhant. The most important 
fiscal division in it is Pargana Eath of Hamirpur, and the form of Bundeli here spoken is 
known as Lodhanti or Eathora. In the heart of the Hamirpur district there are portions 
of the native states of the Bundelkhand Agency, ms. Pargana Bawan Ohaurasi of the 
Charkhari State, the Sarila State, and the Jigni Jagir. Here also the language is 
Eathfira. 

We thus get the foEowing figiu’es for the number of jieople speaking Lodhanti or 
Eathora. They are not the same as those originally published in the Bough Lists of 


lana:uages of these districts. 

Jalaun . . 8,000 

Hamirpur . . . . . - . . . . . . * 98,000 

Bundelkhand Agency 39,500 


Total , 145,500 


The Lodhanti dialect is nearly pure Bundeli. It has all the peculiarities of the 
Bundeli of Orohha described above, such as hau or hha, the sign of the accusative-dative ; 
sm, the sign of the instrumental-ablative ; and hat, the sign of the conjunctive parti- 
ciple. The vocabulary is peculiar. The following words occruring in the specimen 
(a folktale provided by Eai Sahib Kashi Pershad of Charkhari) and elsewhere are worth 
taking as examples : — 

anud, a false accusation, a calumny. In ordinary Hindostani this is considered 
a woman’s word. 

upadrai, a quarrel. Cf. Hindostani upadrav, a calamity. 
haiyar, a woman, a wife. 

chundtu, a box for holding lime, Hindostani chvmmtl. 
hhdlat, below. 

latran, to imprison ; btran, to be imprisoned. Cf. Hindostani herd, a bolt. 

niberan, to decide, discriminate. Cf. Hindostani ntber^nd, to divide. 

hTiuwdhand (= hJimcand), a husband. 

sudnau, gold. 

ludhau, iron. 

ahelai,}mi. 

Generally speaking the pronunciation of Lodhanti is more broad than elsewhere 
in Hamirpur. The sormd of aw is often preferred to that of d. Thus, we have hau 
instead of ho to mean ‘ of ’, and mautl instead of imtl, a pearl. ‘ My ’ is sometimes even 
uiudrau, cf . sudnau, ludhau above. Strong adjectives, also, such as bo/tau, great, end in 
a>u instead of b. Similarly, we have ap'^nai for ap'^ne, and by did, a son, for beta. Most 
strong notms end in b or au, but some, especially norms of relationship like by did, end in 
The obhque form of such nouns in d also ends in d. Thus, accusative lav^hd-hha, a 
boy. So the saddle of the white horse. 

TOl. IX, BABT I. So 
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ISTouns are declined as usual. As in many other dialects there are instances of 
locatives or instrumentals ending in e. Thus, ghare, in a house ; bliulcJie, in or by hunger. 
Janai, persons, is a nominative plural. 

Among the pronouns we may note bau, he ; bd, she ; oblique bd for both genders 
Jau is ' this.’ XJe is ‘ him,’ and una-t, ‘ them also.’ ‘ Anyone ’ is ]cqu, obi. hdu. Ap or 
is ‘Your Honour.’ 

In the case of verbs, again note the use of the feminine, agreeing with bat under- 
:stood in forms like bichdri, it was considered ; hahi, it was said ; p^ohhl, it was asked. 
Other forms worth noting are an, having come ; Miabd, having caused to eat ; 'klidat, the 
act .of eating, a feminine verbal noun as in Banaphari ; and pahinai for pahinl, worn, a 
feminine in .ai) again as in Banaphari. 
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WESTEEN HINDI. 

BukbSli (LodhantI or Eathora). (District, Hamiettjr.) 

(J^ai Sahib Shashi JPevshad.) 

^ T% 1 ^ irlT 1 ^ 

^ ^ SJTCT I ^ TO-lf T^cr-€t 

ttwt-IF ft ¥5iR 

^5rf?rT #■ ^ I Tm-'i' "31-% 

^ m SIT3T TTcT-^ Wt ^ Tjft-lf 

^ #ff I \ ^ 

Clff ^ Tt tl 

m STTCT ^ ^?tcR Tcrt-H ^Tter-%" 

^ TfcT Tm wTcr-Tft-% i ^ w-f ^ i 

WT-%^ €t T¥ I f%^T HR WR Htft HT I IHHTR ^ 

f% HR nft HR I ^ ft€t ^T%" ^ 

t-Rft i m Hit I ^ Rf^ I ^R-%"R-W^TfHR-%" 
Hit f% ^ tf%R-W ^ Hf%RH I wt ft€t f% tar HR 
Htft h!^ R Rrr% # Rpft HWfHR-W ^ ^ RW-^ ^<ft Hf%H- 

% # t-Wf ffHT-^ HtcT-f RI-fH fW ^ ft-HR 1 Hi-H 
^ HR HTR^ ^ ^ fHP: H R-Tt II 

TTWTR €t Hftft HRt ’fH HH ^ ^ RT-f ft€r f% HH HHT 
^ xrpr-t HTR ^ ^ HTT-H^-% ^ ^ 

Ref ^ H 

TTR HHH TTfHR-^^ HRcf-TT ^ HH HHfT^ HHt R RW" 
HHR: HRHt R ^1# f% ^ Hf WH® I R^HfKR HTft 
W Rft RRf ^ ^ HR I HR-€ hr 1 TTHT-H 

tol. ts, paet I. 3 o 2 
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Wf ^ TT^T-W 4^T^=hlfr^ ^T ^TOT-^ 

TT ^ ^ ^ f TT ! ^-i-¥ ^ ^ I cT^ 

¥^Twr?r-W i fm 

f% ¥Tr ^ w# % i ^ fm # S 

^ XTT^ A wif I TTWT-¥ ^ ^ ?TP{f I 

^ I t WR ^IT ^ 

^R I % I ^t-¥ ^ tf % I ^-¥ ^ 

^ mm ^ fm -^x 

^ Mr I ^ mm Mr % f% 

f ^-¥ M mm ffi-f 1 

# M % I ^ ^fT9t-¥ ^ ^ ^ I TRT ^T i^r-i 

mz ^rro m ^^Rrrcr-lf ^ 

^xm ^ ^1: \\ 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

BUNDEII (LODHANTi OR RaTHORa). (DISTRICT, HaMIRPTTE.) 

(Bai Sahib Kashi JPershad.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek kdu sahukar rakai. Wa ckar janai gliar-mai hate. 

jd. certain merchant teas. A.nd four persons house-in were. 

Sahukar, wa sahukarin, wa sahiikar-ka bahu 

The-merchant, and the-merchant’ s-wife, and the-merchanfs daughter-in-law 

wa byata. Jaun g 5 w-inai sahukar rahat-to, ba giw-ke 

and son. IV^hat 'cillage-in the-merchant living-was, that village-of 

raja-nai bichari kai, ‘sahukar-sai Jiajar do hajar 

ihe-hi/ng-by it-was-thought that, ‘ the-merchant-from thousand two thousand 
rupaiya kaunaii anua upadrai-sai lai lao chahiye.’ 

rupees some pretended quarrel-hy having-taTeen to-tahe is-proper* 

Rat-kai raja u-ke ghar-ki pachhit an lago ki, 

Night-at the-Jcing his house-qf rear having-come stayed that, 

‘sahukar-ki bahu wa byata rat-kai 36 nikar“hai, 

‘ the-merchant-of daughter-in-law and son night-hy if they-will-come-out, 

tau ehi-mai u-kha dSr laihaii.’ Akelai sahukar-ke ghar-mai-sai 

then this-in him-to fine I-will-taTee.' But the-merchanfs home-iiv-from 

kou na gao ao, aur 3'aha-taha par-rahe. 

■anyone not went came, and where-there they-lay-down. 

Sahukar-ki bahu wa byata 36 bhitar pare-te, 

The-merchant-of daughter-in-law and son loho inside lying-down-were. 


bahu-nai 

ap®nai 

swamiya- 

•sai kahi 

ki, 

‘s66. 

bahut rat 

the-daughter-in-law-iy her-own 

husband-to it-was-said 

that, ‘ sleep, 

much night 

jat-rahi-hai.’ 

H-nai 

kahi 

ki, 

'pan 

laga-deo, 

kha-kai 

gmng-been-has^ 

Him-by it-was-said 

that. 

‘ betel 

prepare. 

eaten-having 

s6-rahai. 

Bigar 

pan 

khaai 

mbri 

ikhi na 

lag^hai.* 

let-us-go-to-sleep. 

Without 

betel 

eating 

my 

eye 

not 

will-close.' 


Baiyar-nai kahi ki, ‘ chunatu-mai chuna nahi ay.’ Ban 

The-woman-by it-ioas-said that, ‘ the-limehox-in lime not is.' Se 

bolo, ‘ khalai dukar-ki thalMya-mai-sai chuna lai-ao.’ Ba khalai ai. 

tpohe, ^ below old-man-of bag-in-from lime bring f She below came. 
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TJf.a -1 ohuna na mile. So ja-kai u-nai swamiya-sai 

There-even Iwne not loas-got. Therefore gone-having her-by the-hmband-ta 
kaM ki, ‘o-i thailiya-mai cMna naliiyay.’ Ban bolo ki, 

it-was-said that, ‘that-even hag-in lime is-notd He spohe that, 

‘ bigar pan mori Skbi na lag'‘bai, so ap“ni nathnniya-maT 

‘ without betel my eye not will-close, therefore your-own nosering-in 

jo nan lakh-kan rnauti paliinai-bai, so i-khS diya-ki jot-sai 

pearl worn-is, that this-fm' lamp-of fame-in 

bo-jay.’ 'O'-nai mauti-kau chCina bana-kai 

may-beGo^ne' Ser-by 

kbaba-dao, 
to-eat-was-given, 

lago-bate, sab sunau, aur inan-ma! 

stayed-had, all loas-heard, and mind-in 

pan-ke lanai nan lakb-kau rnauti 

{of) betel-of for-the-sake mine lakhs-of pearl 
dhan-kau kaun mit bai ? ’ 


what nine lakhs-of 
jara-deo, ki chuna 
burn, that 

pan lagao, 

betel was-prepared, 

Baja-nai, jo 
The-king-by, who 


lime 


aur 

and 


ue 

to-him 


peand-of 

aur pbir 
again 


and 


lime made-having 
be s6-rabe. 
they loent-to-sleep. 


jDacbliitai 

in-the-rear 


bolo ki, 
he-spoke that, 
jara-dao-bai, 
bwmt-been-has. 


‘ jab 
’ when 


tau 


ek biri 
one roll 
ja-ke 


Eaja 

The-king 


then this{-person)-of loealth-of lohat limit 
ap^nai mab'*lan-kau awat-rabe, 


his-oion 


palace-td eoming-was, 

tab sabukar-kau pakar bulao, 

then the-merchant having-seized loas-summoned, 


aur 

and 

wa 

and 


jab 

'when 


is ? ’ 

sakarau bbao, 
morning became, 


puebbi 

it-was-asked 


ki, 

that. 


' turn 
‘ yoi$ 


bare ki bam bare ? ’ 

Sabukar-nai kabi 

ki, 

‘ mai nahi 

great or toe 

{!) great?’ 

The-merchant-by it-was-said 

that, 

‘I not 

janat kai 

ko barau 

ay. 

Ap-i janai.’ 

Eaja-nai 

knowing that 

■who great 

is. Your- 

JSonour-alone Knows.’ 

The-king-by 

sMiukar-kaii 

bawalat-mai 

bair 

dao, aur 

pbir 

raja-nai 

the-merchant-to 

jail-m 

imprisoning 

loas-gmen, and 

again 

the-king-by 

sabukarin 

wa u-ke 

lar%a-kau 

bulao 

wa 

pbebbi 

the-merehant’ s-wife and his 

son-to 

it-ioas-swmnoned 

and 

it-ioas-asked 

kai, ‘bam 

bare bai 

kai turn ? ’ 

TJna-i-nai 

1 

niberau na 

that, ‘ we {!) 

gi'eat are 

or you ? ’ 

Them-also-by ’ 

distinguishing not 

' karo. 

Tab uua-i-kau bawalat-mai bira-dao. 

Pbir 

was-made. 

Then them-also-to jail 

-in it-was-imiprisoned- 

Again 


sabukar-ki babu-kau bula-kai 

the-merchant-of daughter-in-law summoned-having 

bare ki sabukar barau 
great or the-merchant great 

jo mai jan maph-kar pan 

if. I life pardon-'making get. 


puohbi 
it-was-asked 

bai ? ’ tT-nai kahi ki, 

is?’ Ser-by it-was-said that, 

tau kabau.’ Bjaja-nar 

then I-may-say.’ The-king-by 


ki, ‘bam 
that, ‘ we {!) 

‘ gari-par*war, 

‘ 2ioor-Gherisher, 
kabi 

it-was-said 
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ki, 

‘ tori 

jan niaph hai. 

kahu.’ 

TJ-nai 

kahi 

kai, 

‘ na-tau 

that, 


life pardon is. 

say.’ 

Ser-by it-was-said 

that, 

‘ neither 

apun 

bare iy, na 

morau 

sasur 

barau 

ay. 

Din 

YourSonour great is, nor 

my 

father-in-law 

great 

is. 

The-day 

barau 

hai.’ 

Raja-nai puchhi 

ki, ‘ kaisai 

din 

barau 

hai ? ’ 

great 

is.’ 

The-Mng-by it-icas-asTced 

that, ‘ how 

the-day great 

is ? ’ 

T-nai 


kahi, ‘ dekhau, ' 

kal 

more sasur 

-kau 

din 

barau 

Mer-by 

it-was-said, ' behold, yesterday 

my father-in-law-of 

the-day great 

hato. 

ki 

more khuArahand-nai 

nau lakh-kau chuna 

ek 

biri 

pan-mai 

teas. 

that 

my husband-by 

nine 

laTchs-of lime 

one f 

'Oil {of) 

betel-in 


kha-lao. Aur aj apun-kau din baran hai, ki 

icas-eaten. And today YoiM'-Honour-of tlie-day great ‘ is, that 

apun-ke liukam-saT more sas, sasur, wa kbiiwaliand 

TourSomur-of the-order-by my mother-in-laic, father-in-law, and husband 

bbukbe hawalat-mai bire-bai. S5 din baran bai. Kou 

in-hunger jail-in im'prisoned-are. Therefore the-day great is. Anyone 
kan-sai baran nahi ay.’ Eaja ja sun-kai kbnsi bhae, 

anyone-than great not is.’ The-hing this heard-having pleased became, 

anr u-ke sas, sasur, wa kbuwaband-kau hawalat-sai 

and her mother-m-law, father-im-la/w, and husband-to jail-from 

cKbor-dao,-. wa u-kbi u-ke gbare patb^a-dao. 
it-was-i'eleased, and her-to her in-home if-was-sent. 


t FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there was a merchant, whose family consisted of four persons, 
himself, his wife, his son’s wife, and his son. Now the king of the town in which the 
merchant dwelt thought to himself, ‘ I must get up some fictitious quarrel with this 
merchant, and get one or two thousand rupees out of him.’ So one night he went and 
hid himself in the rear of the merchant’s house, expecting to catch his son and daughter- 
in-law going out, and to be able to get a fine out of him on that account. But no one 
came in or went out. The good folks went quietly to bed. 

After a time, the daughter-in-law said to her husband, the merchant’s son, ‘ it’s 
getting very late, why don’t you go to sleep ? ’ Said he, ‘ first prepare a roll of betel for 
me,^ and after I have had a chew we can go to sleep. I’ll never close my eyes unless 
I first have a chew of betel.’ She answered, ‘there is no lime in the lime-box.’ Then 
said he, ‘ go downstairs, and get some lime from the Old Man’s (his father’s) bag.’ She 
did so, but neither was there any lime there. So she came back and told her husband. 
Said he, ‘ if I don’t get some betel, I won’t close my eyes. There’s a pearl worth nine 
lakhs of rupees in your nose-ring. Make some lime by burning it in the lamp-flame.’ 


^ A roll of tetel is prepared witL betel leaf, arecaimt, and spices, of whicb tbe most important is lime. 
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TJf.a -1 oliuna na mile. So ja-kai u-nai swamiya-sai 

There-even Hone not lom-got. Therefoo'e gone-having heo^-by the-husband-fo 
kahi ki, ‘6-i thailiya-mai cMna naliiyay.’ Ban bold ki, 

it-ims-said that, ‘ that-even bag-m lime is-notd He spoJee that, 

‘ bigar pan mori Skhi na lag'^hai, 

‘ without betel ony eye not will-close, 

jo nan lakh-kau mauti pahinai-bai, 

peaod worn-is, 


what nine lakhs-of 

jara-deo, ki cliuna 

bttrn, that lime 

pan lagao, anr 

betel loas-prepaired, and 


so ap^ni natliuniya-mar 

theo^efore your-oion noseo'ing-in 

so i-kba diya-ki jot-sai 
this-foo' lamp-of flaone-im 


that 


ho- jay.’ tJ-nai mauti-kau chCina bana-kai 

may-beeome.' Ser-by pemd-of Imie onade-lumng 

ue khaba-dao, aur phir be so-rabe. 

to-him to-eat-was-given, and again they went-to-sleep. 


Eaja-naT, jo paebbitai lago-hate, sab sunan, aur inan-mai 

The-hing-by, loho in-the-reat' stayed-had, all 'was-heard, and mind-in 


bolo ki, 
he-spoJee that, 

jara-dao-liai, 

buo'nt-been-has. 


‘jab ek biri pan-ke lauai nau lakb-kau mauti 

Hohen one o'oll {of) betel-of for-the-sahe nine lahhs-of pearl 
tau ja-ke dhan-kau kaun mit bai ? ’ 

then this{-person)-of wealth-of tohaf limit is ? ’ 


Eaja ap“nai inabdan-kau awat-rabe, aur jab sakarau bbao, 

The-hing his-own palace-td coming-mas, and ‘when morning became, 

tab sabukar-kau pakar bulao, wa pbclibi ki, ‘turn 

then the-meo'chant having-seized loas-sumononed, and it-was-ashed that, ‘ you 


bare ki bam bare ? ’ 
great or ice{I) g'reat?’ 


janat kai 
knowing that 

sabukar-kau 

the-merchant-fo 


ko barau 
who great 

bawalat-mai 

jail-in 


Sabukar-nai kabi ki, 

The-merchant-by it-was-said that, 

ay- Ap-i janai.’ 

is. Your-Honouo'-alone Icnows.’’ 

bair dao, aur phir 

ionpo'isoning was-given, and again 


sabukarin wa 

the-merchant' s-wife and 


u-ke lar’^ka-kau 
his son-to 


bulao 

it-was-sumnioned 


wa 

and 


‘ inai nabi 

‘ J not 

Eaja-naT 

The-king-by 

raja-nai 

the-kioig-bp 

pSebbi 

it-icas-ashed 


kai, ‘bam bare bar kai turn?’ Una-i-naT niberau na 

that, ‘ ive {I) great ao^e or you ? ’ Them-also-by distinguishing mt 

"karo. Tab una-r-kau hawalat-mai bTra-da5. Pbir 

was-made. Then them-also-to jail-in it-ioas-i/niprisoned. Again 

sabukar-ki bahu-kau bula-kai Ipuchhi ki, ‘bam 

the-merchant-of daughteo'-in-law svmmoned-having it-was-asked that, Aoe {!) 

bare ki sabukar barau bai?’ 'C-naT kahi ki, ‘ gari-par®war, 
great o?y the-mer chant great is?’ jSer-by it-was-said that, ^poor-eheo'isheT, 

jo mai jan mapb-kar pa^, tau kabau.’ Eaja-naT kabi 

if. I life pardon-making get, then I-may-say? The-king-by it-was-said 
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ki, 

‘ tori 

jan maph 

liai, 

kahh.’ 

tT-nal kahi 

kai , 

‘ na-tau 

that, 

‘ thy 

life pardon 

is, 

say.’ 

JSer-by it-was-sakl 

that. 

‘ neither 

apun 

bare Sy, 

na 

moran 

sasur barau 

ay. 

Bin 

YourSonom 

■ great is, 

nor 

my 

father-in-law great 

is. 

The-day 

barau 

hai.’ 

Raja-nai 

puchhi 

ki, ‘ kaisaa din 

barau 

hai?’ 

great 

is.’ 

The-king-by 

it-was-asked 

that, ‘ how the-day 

great 

is ? ’ 

tJ-nai 


kahi, ‘ dekhau, ' 

kal 

more sasiu-kau 

din 

harau 


SeT-hy it-ioc(s~sccid, ‘ b&holcl, yesterday tny father-iM-laic-of the-day great 
hato, ki mdre khtiwakand-iiai nau lakh-kau cliuna ek biri pan-mai 
ico.St that my hushand-hy nine lahhs-of Ivnie one roll {gf) betel-in 
kha-lao. Aur aj apun-kau din barau bai, ki 

icas-eaten. And today Yonr-Sononr-of the-day great ' is, that 

apun-ke b.nkam-sai more sas, sasur, wa khii'waband 

YourSomur-of the-order-by my mother-in-law, father-in-law, and Jmshand 

bhukbe bawalat-mai bire-bai. So din baran hai. Eou 

hi-hunger jail-in imprisoned-are. Therefore the-day great is. Anyone 

kaii-sai barau naM ay.’ Eaja ja sun-kai khttsi bkae, 

anyone-than great not is.’ The-Mng this heard-havmg pleased became, 

aur n-ke sas, sasur, wa kbuwahand-kau ka-walat-sai 

and her mother-m-law, father-inrlaw, and husband-to jail-from 

cbbor-dao,. ’wa u-khi u-ke ghare patb®wa-da6. 
it-was-released, and her-to her in-house it-ioas-sent. 


, FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there was a merchant, whose family consisted of four persons, 
himself, his wife, his son’s wife, and his son. Now the king of the town in which the 
merchant dwelt thought to himself, ‘ I must get up some fictitious quarrel with this 
merchant, and get one or two thousand rupees out of him.’ So one night he went and 
hid himself in the rear of the m'erchant’s house, expecting to catch his son and daughter- 
in-law going out, and to be able to get a fine out of him on that account. But no one 
came in or went out. The good folks went quietly to bed. 

After a time, the daughter-in-law said to her husband, the merchant’s son, ‘ it’s 
getting very late, why don’t you go to sleep ? ’ Said he, ‘ first prepare a roll of betel for 
me,^ and after I have had a chew we can go to sleep. I’ll never close my eyes unless 
I first have a chew of betel.’ She answered, ‘there is no lime in the lime-bos.’ Then 
said he, ‘ go downstairs, and get some lime from the Old Man’s (his father’s) bag.’ She 
did so, hut neither was there any lime there. So she came hack and told her husband. 
Said he, ‘ if I don’t get some betel, I won’t close my eyes. There’s a pearl worth nine 
lakhs of rupees in your nose-ring. Make some lime by burning it in the lamp-flame.’ 

^ A roll of lietel is prepared with betel leaf, arecaDiit, and spices, of which the most important is lime* 
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So she made some lime out of the pearl, and prepared some betel, which he chewed, and 
the two went off to sleep. 

Now the king, who had been hiding in the rear of the house, heard all this, and he 
said to himself, ‘ they’ve burnt a nine-lakh pearl for the sake of one roll of betel. This 
man’s wealth must be limitless.’ 

So he went home to his palace, and as soon as morning came he had the merchant 
arrested and brought before him. As soon as he appeared, the king asked him, ‘ who is 
the greater, you or I ?’ The merchant replied, ‘ I do not know. Your Majesty alone 
knows.’ Then the king put him in jail, and sent for the merchant’s wife and son. 
‘ Who,’ asked he, ‘ is greater, I or you ? ’ They also were unable to reply, so he put 

them, too, in jail, and sent for the merchant’s daughter-in-law, and asked her, ‘ who is 

the greater, I or the merchant ? ’ She replied, ‘ Cherisher of the Poor, if you will promise 
me my life I will teU.’ Said the king, ‘ you have the promise of your life, tell.’ Said 
she, ‘ neither is Tour Majesty great, nor is my father-in-law. It is the day which is 
great.’ The king asked her what she meant. Said she, ‘ behold, yesterday my father-in- 
law’s day was great, so that my husband was able to eat nine lakhs worth of lime in a 
single betel roUj but to-day Your Majesty’s day is great, for by Tour Majesty’s order my 
father-in-law, my mother-in-law, and my husband have been cast into jail, and are now 
lying there in hunger. Therefore, it is the day which is great. No one person is greater 
than anyone else.’ When the king heard this reply he was much pleased, and released 
her father-in-law, her mother-in-law, and her husband from jail, and sent her home to 
her house. 
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pawart bundelt of datia and the neighbourhood. . 

Pawari is tlie name for the variety of Bundeli ■which is spoken in those parts of the 
Gwalior and Bnndelkhand Agencies of Central India, in which the Paramara or Pawar 
Piajphts are one of the principal clans. In the Bnndelkhand Agency it is spoken in the 
tract lying to the west of the Jhansi District, which includes the State of Datia, and 
the Alampur Pargana of the State of Indore. In Gwalior it is s2X)ken in the tract 
adjoining Datia, i.e. in the east of the Gird Gwalior, and in the Bhander Districts of 


that State. 

The nnmher of its speakers is reported as follows ; — 

Biindelkliaiid Agency . . 2035500 

Gwalior . . . . . . . • . . . . 150,000 

Total . 358,500 


Pawari hardly differs at all from ordinary Bundeli. It has a few local pecu- 
liarities, most of which it shares with the Lodhanti just described. This will be evident 
from the following folktale, which, like so many of these Bundeli specimens, has been 
prepared by Rai Sahib Kashi Pershad of Charkhari. W e may note the following words 
which do not occur in ordinary dictionaries : — 

Jidi-pigHd, lamentation. 

Itraiyd, a fox. 

kol-hadaiya, carrying on the shoulders. 
s^hd, a swing-shelf. 

W e see very strongly in force the Bundeli tendency to omit a medial h and to 
contract. Thus, we have hai for Tcahi, having said ; rangmi, I shall remain ; rm, 
remained; similarly rahat-ib, he was remaining, becomes ratb. Other verbal forms 
worth noting are lag’^hai, he will reach, and lakJiat-ratb, he was remaining gazing. The 
following causal verbs occur in the specimen, hudn, to cause to say ; dikhdbaa (neuter in 
sense, really a potential passive), to be visible ; dibdn, to cause to give. 
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I NO. 15.] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

-BTJNDELf (PlwARi). (State, Datia.) 

(JRai Sahib Kashi Pershad.) 

xiv^mx-^ ^ I m^x tr# #r 

TTcf znffr-Tt TO H ^ ^ \ tr^ ST 

'^x m^mx-^ %T f wx ^ \ ^x 

CITO-W Tier-# TO-€ X{^ I ^ TO ^ 

f^wrt tx^ fro "^^nccT fi^tl I €lf 

^ '?nT^ I HWT cITO-lf-lf 

ir^ ^ 1% ^ I €t€r wr 

^ TO TO ^ ^ TO T# I ^TO ^ 

^rrgi-^ to^ ^ i ^^%-IF 

tlWTcr-T^ I HT^^ITO ^ f% ^-W TO TO fTO-%" ^ 

TO ^ ^ I 

^ TO-fTTO TOT ^ I ^^-If TO XX^ f^ 

I’ra-fxfTO TOr-TO-% I TO TO ^ 

HTOt I Mto ftWt fm IF ^ t^T I ^TTO ^ 

^ WTO WcTK TO^ I ^ 

TO-f # WT fW TO^ TOT TOcT-% Wt TOW TO^ fWT #T W^ I 

WTO to-IF w wrfr fw^-^ fror-wwt i fSWw wr-f 

tITOcT #ft ^ wft fm ^ TOT WTTTO WT-IF ^"WT 

WT-lf TOTW-"# TO-IW cR TO 1W TOT ^V 

TO I xiw WtW W 'tft ^ ^‘^-% I WTW WT WW% I TOT wf 

1 ffrwT %it fw f^T-t WTtm to f i tot i 

'f '■■'#'■ 
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^ I ^HRI I wm iil^rr f^RT- 

^ I #-€ ^ TO 
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iNo. 15.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

-BuNDliLi (PlwAEi). (State, Datia.) 

(JS,a^ Sahib Kashi Pershad.) 

cr^T^-# f^ 5 TTT I 

HT^R-% ^ I trtr fm €t crtt^-W ^ 

TTH 3Tit-Tf TO H TO i ^TO Slit TTOT 

« * 

cRTTO TO-% TO-%" 3Tfr I ^ TO ^ ^ 

fro fT TO-^ f^TO-lf ^3aRcT f^wrt I tr 

^ I cRTT^-lf-lf ^^^qiR-% 

^ ^ fm mm ^ I ^ ^ 

A qrIT TO "^R 'TO^ ^ TO I ^TO 

^TRT^ ^ f^^%-lf XRff f^?IT 

f^TO-T^t I TO^VTO ^ W-W TO TO fTO-%^ ^ 

TO ^ ^ I 

C\ 

^ TO-f5wr ^RcT \ TO TOf Mto ^T^T 

#[ t|# f% TO-f^fTO ^Rci-nRr-% I ^-W TO iP5r ^ 

\ ffw W ^?rr ^ fro i ^ 

^ ^ ’?:cT-t-^-1[?I-t TOR TO% { 1^ 

TO-W ^ TO-^ TOT TOcr-% €t 1 

^TO TO-lf # tlrot-^ f%^-^ I 

^^Ttcr wtft ^rft ^ mjr^ 

wm at ’SR-t^ ^ CR TO TO^^ TOT IT- 

WlW I a #![% ^ ^ <5^t-% I ’?lf^ 5TT TO% I 'TOT TO 

1t¥ I ffr^ tr^ f^T-¥ c!TTO TO ¥ I TOT ^ « 
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iN w ^ i 1% 5TT f^-W ^Nr^r-W m^-% ^ 

’TOT I ^ I ^ m^m<r^ TO mm fro- 

^ I ^TO'-W t-€ ^ mM TO 

^ro-TOt ^ TO% ^T « 


I 
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[No. 15.1 

iNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BUKDlLi (PIWARi). 

,.(Ma4 Sahib' Kashi Pershad.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Central Group. 


(State, Datia.) 


Ek sahukar ek talaw-ke kinarai rato. Ek 

One merchant one tank-of on-hank living-was. One 

kangal sahfikar-ke itai rn5g*be-kau ao. Sabukar 

poor-man the-merehant-of near hegging-for came. The-merchant 


JO 

*tcho 


talaw-mal 

the-tank-in 


sab 

all 


rat 


tbaro-rabai 


night sfanding-may-remain 


bae 

to-him 


dew.’ Kangal 

may-gwe.' The-poor-man 

sahukar-sai tin 

ihe-merchant-from three 
kar lai. 

haoing-made icas-taken. 

jay-kai tbaro 


bold, ‘ mai tbaro 

said, standing-up 

ber kuwa-kai . 

times cavised-to-say-hacing 


din ek 
day cm 
bold ki, 
said that, 
mai bis rupaiya 

I twenty rupees 

raangau,’ aur 

will-remain,' and 

rupaiyan ki pakki 

rupees of assurance 


Aur 

And 

bbao. 


kangal talaw-mai rat-ke samaiya 

the-poor-man the-tank-in night-of at-time 

Aur bun-bicbS bae kou 


,na 


pone-having 

standing-up 

became. 

And i 

there to-him anyone not 

dikbabai. 

akelai 

ek diya 

dur 

gaw-ke 

dibale-inai uj^rat 

dikbabai. 

is-visihle. 

hut 

one light 

distant 

village-of 

temple-in shining 

is-visible. 

So 

bae 

ap^ni 

najar-sai 

lakbai 

rato. 

Sakarai 

Therefore 

to-it 

his-own 

gaze-with 

looking-af 

{he-)remaining-was. 

At-dawn 


talaw-mai-sai 

tank-in-from 

sabukar-sai 

the-merchant-to 


karb-kai sabukar-ke 

come-out-having the-merchant-of 

bold ki, ‘ rupaiya dew.’ 
said that, ‘ rupees give' 


bata, rat bhar to-kau kau-kau as*rau 

tell, night whole thee-to anyone-of help 

bolo, ‘moe kau-kair as^rau nai rao. 

eaid, ‘ to-me anyone-of help not was. 

uj^rat dikbat-rao.’ Sabubar-nai 

ehining heing-visible-ivas' The-rich-man-hy 

rat diya-sai tapo,’ aur 


dbika gao aur 

near {he-}went and 

Sabukar bolo, ‘ja tau 
The-merchant said ', ‘ this indeed 
tau nai rao.’ Kangal 

verily not was.' The-poor-man 
Akelai dibale-mai ek diya 
But the-temple-in a tight 

kabi ki, ‘ tai-nai sab 

it-was-said that, ‘ thee-hy all 

bae kaobbii na dao. 


night lamp-from warming-was-done,' and to-him anything not was-gwen. 
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hai-pig'^la 


karat 

lamentation mahing 
aur pucliM ki, 


Bau 
Ee 

milo, 

tcas-met, and it-was-ashed that, 

Ba-nai sab bal kabi 

Sim-hy all affair haoing-told 

‘ mai rupaiya t5e 

‘ I rupees to-thee 

kol-kadaiy^ 
on-shoulders 


bae ek 

to-him a fox 

karat- jat-liai r ’ 
making-going-thoio-art ? ’ 


anr 

and 


jaiye; 
go; 

aut-bai, 

C(ming-is, 

gSw-mai 

the-village-in 

Ja-kai 


cbalo-gao. Gail-mai 

departed. The-road-in 
‘ bai-pTg*la kaisau 

‘ lamentation why 

sunao. 

loas-oaused-to-be-heard. 
cliba debau. 

haoing-eausedrto-gwe will-give, 
dbar lai-ebal, anr ita-i-kau-ita-i 

having-placed tahe-away, and here-even-of-here-even having-deposited 

a ki, “ ban-kau raja 
having-said come that, “ the-forest-of the-Ung 

ap^nai kutta bldb-lew.” ’ 

your-mon dogs tie-up."' ’ 

aur ITraiya-kau liwa-gao. 

and the-fox tooh-away. 

jori anr 


Liraiya 

bolo 

ki, 

The-fox 

said 


Akaai 

tai 

moe 

But 

thou 

me 

•i 

utar 



gavv-mai 


paila 

first the-village-in 

so ap^nai 

therefoh'e your-own 

kai ao 

having-said came 


Kangal 


The-poor-mcm 

Liraiya-naj 

The-fox-by 

kabi ki. 


pacbait _ 

gone-having an-assembly-of-arbitrators was-brought-together and it-was-said that, 

‘do kbamm gar-de^r; ja-sai sfka badb-detr; aur ja-mai 

*two poles bury; these-from a-swinging-frame tie; and this-in 

ebaw*ran-ki bandi dbar-dew ; aur tarai ag bar-dew ki cbawar 

riee-of cooUng-pot place; and below fire alight-set that the-Hce 


cbur-jawai.’ Pancb bole 

imy-be-cooTeed." The-arbitrators said 

acb na lag^bai ; cbawar kaisai 

heat not will-reach ; rice how 

‘ diya-sai tapat kaisai bar 

‘ lanip-from wa/rm-mahing how 

Pancb kacbbu na bole. 

The-arbitrators anything not said. 

kangal-nai tapo-bai, 

the-poor-mdn-by xoarming-been-done-has. 


kai, ‘ bandi dtir tangi-bai ; 

that, ‘ cooking-pot distant hmig-is ; 

cbuPbai ? ’ Liraiya bolo ki, 

will-be-cooked ? ’ The-fox said that, 

* Aisai cbawar cbuPbai.’ 

So the-rice mll-be-coohed" 
Liraiya bolo ki, ‘ na diya-sai 
The-fox said that, ‘ not lamp from 

na cbawar cbuPbai. Bae 

not rice will-be-cooked. To-Mm 


rupaiya gin-dew.’ Aur sabukar-sai bae 

the-rupees count-ahd-give" And the-merchanf-from to-him 


rupaiya 

rupees 


gina-dae. Kangal-nai rupaiya lai-kai 

were-caused-to-be-counted-over-and-given. The-poor-man-by the-i'upees taken-having 

liraiya-kau kol-kadaiyS dharo aur ban-mai bae utar-ao, 

the-fox on-his-shoulders was-placed and the-forest-in him he-deposited, 
aur pbir ap“nai gbare gab. 

■and again his-own in-the-house {he-)went, 

■ ■ . ■ 1 : ■■■ 
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Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

bWdElI (PawabS). (State, Datia.) 

4Ma/i Sahib' Kashi Per shad.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

sabukar ek 

talaw-ke kinarai 

rato. 

Ik 

din 

ek 

One 

merchant one 

tank-of on-bank 

living -was. One 

day 

one 

kangal 

sabiikar-ke itai mag^be-kan ao. 

Sabukar 

bold 

H 

poor-man 

the-merchant-of near begging-foi' came. The-merchant 

said 

that. 

‘ jo talaw-mai sab rat 

tharo-rabai 

bae 

mai bis 

rupaiya 

‘who the-tank-in all night 

standing-may-remain 

to-him 

I twenty rupees 

dlw.’ 

Kangal 

bold, ‘ mai 

tbaro 

raangau,’ 

aur 

may-give) 

The-poor-man 

said, ‘ I standing-up 

will-remain^ 

and 


saMkar-sai tin ter kuwa-kai . rupaiyan ki pakM 

ihe'merchant-from three times camed-to-say-hamng rupees of assurance 

kar lai. Aur kangal talaw-mai rat-ke samaiyi 

having-made icas-tahen. And the-pom'-man the-tank-in night-of at-tme 

jay-kai tkaro bliao. Anr hun-bicli5 bae kou ^na 

gone-having standing-up became. And there to-him anyone not 


dikbabai, 

akelai 

ek diya dnr 

gaw-ke 

dibale-mai uj’b'at 

dikbabai. 

is-visible. 

but 

one light distant 

village-of 

temple-in shining 

is-visible. 

So 

bae 

ap^'ni najar-sai 

lakbai 

rato. 

Sakarai 

Therefore 

to-it 

his-own gaze-with 

looking-at 

{he-)remainmg-was. 

At-dawn 

talaw-mai-sai 

karb-kai 

sabukar-ke 

dhiki gad 

aur 


tank-in-from come-out-having the-merchant-of near {lie-)went and 
sahukar-sai bolo ki, ‘rupaiya dew.’ Sahukar , b6l6, ‘ja tau 

the-merchant-to said that, ‘ rupees give) The-merchant said ', ‘ this indeed 

bata, rat bhar to-katt kau-kau as®rau tan nai rao.’ Kangal 

tell, night whole thee-to anyone-of help verily not was) The-poor-man 

b5l5, ‘ moe kau-kan asb’au nai rao. Akelaa dibale-mai ek diya 

said, ‘ to-me anyone-of help not was. Put the-temple-in a light 

nfrat dikbat-rao.’ Sabukar-nai kabi ki, ‘tai-nai sab 

shining being -visiile-was) The-rich-mdn-by it-was-said that, * thee-by ■ all 

rat diya-sai tapo,’ aur bae kachbii na dao. 

night lamp-from watming-was-done,’ and to-hi/m anything not was-given. 
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Bau hai-pig'*la karat chalo-gao. Gail-mar bae ek liraiya. 

Se lamentation malting departed. The-road-in to-him a fox 

milo, aur pSebM ki, ‘ hai-pTg®la kaisau karat -jat-liad r ’ 

toas-met, and it-was-asked that, ‘ lamentation lohy mahing-going-thon-art ? ’ 

Ba-naT sab bal kabi sruiao. Liraiya bold ki, 

Sim-by all affair haoing-told icas-camed-to-be-heard. The-fox said that, 

‘ mai rupaiya toe diba debaa. Akelai tai moe 

‘ I rupees to-thee hamng-eaused-to-gwe will-give. But thou me 

kol-kadaiyS dbar lai-ebal, anr ita-i-kau-ita-i utar 

m-shoulders having-placed take-away, and here-even-of-here-even having-deposited 

jaiye ; aur pailS gSvv-mai ,kai a ki, “ bau-kau raja 

go ; and first the-village-in having-said come that, “ the-forest-of the-king 

aut'bai, so ap^nai ap^nai kutta bidb-lew.” ’ Kangal 

coming-is, therefore yotM'-own your-own dogs tie-upl' ’ The-poor-man 

giw-mai kai ab aur liraiya-kau liwa-gao. Liraiya-nai 

ihe-village-in havimg-said came and the-fox took-away. The-fox-hy 

ja-kai pacbait jori aur kabi ki, 

gone-having an-assembly-of-arbitrators mas-brought-together and it-was-said that, 

‘ do kbamm gar-dew ; ja-sai sfka bldb-dew ; aur ja-mai 

* two poles bury ; these from a-swinging-frame tie ; and this-in 

ebaw®rau-ki handi dbar-dew ; aur tarai ag bar-dew ki cbawar 

rice-of cooking-pot place; and beloio fire alight-set that the-riee 

cbur-jawai.’ Pancb bole kai, ‘ bandi dur tangi-bai ; 

may-be-cookedl The-arbitrators said that, ‘ cooking-pot distant hwig-is ; 

acb na lag^hai ; cbawar kaisai cbur“bai ? ’ Liraiya b5l6 ki, 

heat not will-reach ; rice how will-be-cooked ? ’ The-fox said that, 

‘ diya-sai tapat kaisai bar ? Aisai cbawar cbuPbai.’ 

* Imip-from warm-making how is ? So the-rice will-be-cooked.^ 


Paficb 

kacbbu ua 

bole. 

Liraiya bolb 

ki, ‘ na 

diya-sai 

The-arlntrators 

anything not 

said. 

The-fox said 

that, ‘ mi 

lanip-from 

kangal-uai 

tapo-bai, 


na cbawar 

cbur“bai. 

Bae 

the-poor-md/n-by 

toarming-been-done-has. 

not rice 

will-be-cooked. 

To-him 

rupaiya 

gin-dew.’ 

Aur 

sabukar-sai 

bae 

rupaiya 

the-rupees 

count-and-givel 

And 

the-merchanffrom to-him 

rupees 


gina-dae. 


Kangal-nai 

rupaiya 

lai-kai 

were-caused-to-be-eounted-over-and-given. 

The-poor-man-by 

' the-rupees taken-having 

liraiya-kau 

kol-kadaiya 

dharo 

aur ban-ruai bae 

utar-ao. 


the-fox on-his-shoulders was-placed and the-forest-im him he-deposited, 

aur pbir ap^uai gbare gao. 

■and again his-own in-the-hquse {he-)went. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A certain merchant used to dwell on the banks of a tank. One day a poor ma-n . 
came to him to heg. The merchant said, ‘ I will give twenty rupees to whoever will 
stand in the tank all night.’ The poor man said he would do so, and made the merchant 
promise to keep his words by a threefold promise. At night the poor man went to the 
tank and stood up in it. While he was there no one was seen by him. The only thing 
that was visible was a lamp shining in a temple of a village far away, and on it he kept 
gazing. At dawn he got out of the tank and went to the merchant and asked for his 
money. ‘ During the whole night,’ said the merchant, ‘ did anyone give you any help ? ’ 
'No one,’ replied the beggar, ‘ the only thing I saw was the lamp shining in the temple.’ 
' 0 then,’ said the merchant, ‘ you were warming yourself at that lamp, were you ? ’ and 
he refused to give him anything. 

The beggar went away lamenting. On the road he met a fox, who asked him why 
he did so. He told the fox the whole affair, and the latter said, ' never mind. I’ll get 
you your money ; but after I have done so, you must lift me on to your shoulders and 
bring me back, and set me down in this very place. But first go and tell the villagers 
that the King of the Woods is coming, and that they must tie up all their dogs.’ The 
beggar took the message, and then conducted his friend to the village. The fox called a 
meeting of the village arbitrators, and told them to set up two high poles, and between 
the two to hang high up a swinging- tray and to set a cooking pot in the tray, and to 
light a fire on the ground below, so that some rice might be cooked in the pot. The 
arbitrators said, ‘ the cooking-pot is hung too high up. The flames Won’t reach it, and 
how on earth will the rice be cooked ? ’ Kepliedthe fox, ‘ it will be cooked, just as a person 
can warm himself from a distant lamp.’ When they heard this the arbitrators had 
nothing to say, and the fox went on, ‘ neither could this poor man have warmed himself 
at that lamp, nor can the rice be cooked. Pay him the rupees he has earned.’ So they 
made the merchant count out and give his twenty rupees to the poor man, who, as soon 
as he had got them, took the fox on his shoulder, and carried him to the forest, where 
he deposited him in the place where he had found him, and went home rejoicing. 




^ A stlca is a tangiag fi'ame on wliicli pots and tlie like are placed for cooMng^or to be out of the way. 
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THE MIXED DIALECTS OF THE NORTH. 

To the north, Bundeli has on its west the closely related Braj Bhakha dialect of 
Western Hindi and on its east the Bagheli dialect of Eastern Hindi. In the District of 
Hamirpur it extends nearly up to the J amna, being separated from it only by a narrow 
strip of land, in which Tirhari is spoken, along the south bank of that river. As already 
shown good Bundeli is spoken over nearly the whole of Hamirpur. To the east of that 
district lies the district of Banda. 

Tirhari and the dialects of Banda have been dealt with under the head of Eastern 
Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 132 ff.). These are all mixtures of Bagheli and Bundeli, and as 
the former language is the most prominent element in all of them they have been 
described under it. So also has the language spoken by some 8,000 Banapharl* (Bana- 
phari) in Hamirpur, although Banaphari elsewhere is distinctly a form of Bundeli. 

Bet^veen Hamirpur and Banda (on both sides of the river Ken, which forms the 
boundary between the two districts) is a dialect called Kundri. The Kundri on the 
Banda side is a form of J urar-Bagh^i and has been described under that head (Vol. VI, 
P 23 . 152 ff.). That on the Hamirpur side of the stream is also a mixed language, but 
is mostly Bundeli and is described on p. 527. 

South-east of Hamirpur, i.e. in the north-east of the Bundelkhand Agency of 
Central India and the neighbouring portions of the Baghelkhand Agency, the true 
Banaphari is spoken. It also is a mixed dialect, but here, although containing many 
peculiarities which are distinctively those of Eastern Hindi, it is in the main Bundeli. 

Finally, so far as these mixtures with Eastern Hindi are concerned, we have seen 
that Tirhari (which we have classed as a form of Bagheli) runs along the south bank of 
the Jamna in the Hamirpur district. At the border of the district immediately to the 
north-west of Hamirpur, i.e. Jalaun, it stops ; but here we find, in Jalaun, a small 
tract in which Tirhari is fading off into the general Bundeli of that district. This form 
of speech is called Mbhatta (p. 529). It is based on Bundeli, but has many of the 
peculiarities of Eastern Hindi. Elsewhere in Jalaun the language is good Bundeli. 

On the north-west, Bundeli shades off into Braj Bhakha through what is known as 
Bhadauri (p. 531), which is spoken along the river Chambal in the districts of Agra, 
Mainpuri and Etawah, and also over nearly the whole of the home districts of the 
Gwalior State. 


The following are the estimated numbers of people who speak these mixed dialects 


Hame of Dialect. 

Where spoken. 

Nniober of speakers. 

Banapliarr . 

Bundelkliand . . 

245,400 



Bagbelkband . . • . 

90,000 

.335,400 

Kundri 

Hamirpur ..... 


, 11,000 

Nibhatta , 

Jalaun ..... 


10, -200 

Bbadauri 

Gwalior . . * 

1,000,000 



Agra . . . • 

250,000 ; 



Mainpuri • . . • 

8,000 


■ i. 

Etawab . . • • 

56,000 

- l,3i«,000 


fTftirt l T 


1 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A certain, mercliant used to dwell on tlie banks of a tank. One day a poor man 
came to him to beg. The merchant said, ‘ I will give twenty rupees to whoever wiU 
stand in the tank all night.’ The poor man said he would do so, and made the merchant 
promise to keep his words by a threefold promise. At night the poor man went to the 
tank and stood up in it. While he was there no one was seen by him. The only thing 
that was visible was a lamp shining in a temple of a village far away, and on it he kept 
gazing. At dawn he got out of the tank and went to the merchant and asked for his 
money. ‘ During the whole night,’ said the merchant, ‘ did anyone give you any help ? ’ 
‘No one,’ replied the beggar, ‘the only thing I saw was the lamp shining in the temple.’ 
‘ O then,’ said the merchant, ‘ you were warming yourself at that lamp, were you ? ’ and 
he refused to give him anything. 

The beggar went away lamenting. On the road he met a fox, who asked him why 
he did so. He told the fox the whole affair, and the latter said, ‘ never mind. I’ll get 
you your money ; but after I have done so, you must lift me on to your shoulders and 
bring me back, and set me down in this very place. But first go and tell the villagers 
that the King of the Woods is coming, and that they must tie up all their dogs.’ The 
beggar took the message, and then conducted his friend to the village. The fox called a 
meeting of the village arbitrators, and told them to set up two high poles, and between 
the two to hang high up a swinging- tray and to set a cooking pot in the tray, and to 
light a fire on the ground below, so that some rice might be cooked in the pot. The 
arbitrators said, ‘ the cooking-pot is hung too high up. The flames Won’t reach it, and 
how on earth will the rice be cooked ? ’ Eepliedthe fox, ‘ it will be cooked, j-ust as a person 
can warm himself from a distant lamp.’ When they heard this the arbitrators had 
nothing to say, and the fox went on, ‘ neither could this poor man have warmed himself 
at that lamp, nor can the rice be cooked. Pay him the rupees he has earned.’ So they 
made the merchant count out and give his twenty rupees to the poor man, who, as soon 
as he had got them, took the fox on his shoulder, and carried him to |;he forest, where 
he deposited him in the place where he had found him, and went home rejoicing. 


A «i4o is a hangicg frame on -wbiich pots and the like are placed for cooking.or to he out of the •nray. 
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THE MIXED DIALECTS OF THE NORTH. 

To the north, Bundeli has on its west the closely related Braj Bhakha dialect of 
Western Hindi and on its east the Bagheli dialect of Eastern Hindi. In the District of 
Hamirpur it extends nearly up to the Jamna, being separated from it only by a narrow 
strip of landsin which Tirhari is spoken, along the south bank of that river. As already 
shown good Bundeli is spoken over nearly the whole of Hamirpur. To the east of that 
district lies the district of Banda. 

Tirhari and the dialects of Banda have been dealt with under the head of Eastern 
Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 132 ff.). These are all mixtures of Bagheli and Bundeli, and as 
the former language is the most prominent element in all of them they have been 
described under it. So also has the language spoken by some 8,000 Banaphar? (Bana- 
phaii) in Hamirpur, although Banaphari elsewhere is distinctly a form of Bundeli. 

Between Hamirpur and Banda (on both sides of the river Ken, which forms the 
boixndary between the two districts) is a dialect called Kundri. The Kundri on the 
Banda side is a form of Jurar- Bagheli and has been described under that head (Vol. VI, 
pp. 152 ff.). That on the Hamirpur side of the stream is also a mixed language, but 
is mostly Bundeli and is described on p. 527. 

South-east of Hamirpur, Le. in the north-east of the Bundelkhand Agency of 
Central India and the neighbouring portions of the Baghelkhand Agency, the true 
Banaphari is spoken. It also is a mixed dialect, but here, although containing many 
peculiarities which are distinctively those of Eastern Hindi, it is in the main Bundeli. 

Finally, so far as these mixtures with Eastern Hindi are concerned, w'e have seen 
that Tirhari (which we have classed as a form of Bagheli) runs along the south bank of 
the Jamna in the Hamirpur district. At the border of the district immediately to the 
north-west of Hamirpur, i.e. Jalaun, it stops ; but here we find, in Jalaun, a .small 
tract in which Tirhari is fading off into the general Bundeli of that district. This form 
of speech is called Mbhatta (p. 529). It is based on Bundeli, but has many of the 
peculiarities of Eastern Hindi. Elsewhere in Jalaun the language is good Bundeli. 

On the north-west, Bundeli shades off into Braj Bhakha through what is known as 
Bhadauri (p. 631), which is spoken along the river Chambal in the districts of Agra, 
Mainpuri and Etawah, and also over nearly the whole of the home districts of the 
Gwalior State. 


The following are the estimated numbers of people who speak these mixed dialects 


2!Taiae of Dialect. 

Where spoken. 

,i!^'nmber of speakers. 

— — - 

Banapiiarr . . . 

Bundelkband ... 

245,400 



Bagbelkband . . • • 

90,000 

335,400 

Kundri . , 

Hamirpur . . . . * 


, 11,000 

Kibhatta , , 

Jalaun . . • • 


10,200 

Bbadauri 

Gwalior . . . • 

1,000,000 



Agra - • . • 

250,000 



Mainpuri • . . • * 

8,000 


' ■ I-'"' ' ■ 

Etawab 

55,000 

- 1,^,000 




1 mQ 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A certain, mercliant used to dwell on the banks of a tank. One day a poor Tna,T ) 
came to him to beg. The merchant said, ‘ I will give twenty rupees to whoever -will 
stand in the tank all night.’ The poor man said he would do so, and made the merchant 
promise to keep his words by a threefold promise. At night the poor man went to the 
tank and stood up in it. While he was there no one was seen by him. The only thing 
that was visible was a lamp shining in a temple of a village far away, and on it he kept 
gazing. At dawn he got out of the tank and went to the merchant and asked for his 
money. ‘ During the whole night,’ said the merchant, ' did anyone give you any help ? ’ 
‘No one,’ replied the beggar, ‘the only thin^ I saw was the lamp shining in the temple.’ 
‘ 0 then,’ said the merchant, ‘ you were warming yourself at that lamp, were you ? ’ and 
he refused to give him anything. 

The beggar went away lamenting. On the road he met a fox, who asked him why 
he did so. He told the fox the whole affair, and the latter said, ‘ never mind. I’ll get 
you yom’ money ; but after I have done so, you must lift me on to your shoulders and 
bring me back, and set me down in this very place. But first go and tell the villagers 
that the King of the Woods is coming, and that they must tie up all their dogs.’ The 
beggar took the message, and then conducted his friend to the village. The fox called a 
meeting of the village arbitrators, and told them to set up two high poles, and between 
the two to hang high up a swinging tray and to set a cooking pot in the tray, and to 
light a fire on the ground below, so that some rice might be cooked in the pot. The 
arbitrators said, ‘ the cooking-pot is hung too high up. The flames won’t reach it, and 
how on earth will the rice be cooked ? ’ Replied the fox, ‘ it will be cooked, just as a person 
can warm himself from a distant lamp.’ When they heard this the arbitrators had 
nothing to say, and the fox went on, ‘ neither could this poor man have warmed himself 
at that lamp, nor can the rice be cooked. Pay him the rupees he has earned.’ So they 
made the merchant count out and give his twenty rupees to the poor man, who, as soon 
as he had got them, took the fox on his shoulder, and carried him to |;he forest, where 
he deposited him in the place where he had found him, and went home rejoicing. 


I 



* A sijea is a hanging frame on -whioh. pots and the like are placed for cooMng,or to be out of the way. 

r ■ ■ . , 
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THE MIXED DIALECTS OF THE NORTH. 

To the north, Bnndeli has on its west the closely related Braj Bhakha dialect of 
TTestern Hindi and on its east the Bagheli dialect of Eastern Hindi. In the District of 
Hamirpur it extends nearly np to the Jamna, being separated from it only by a narrow 
strip of land, in which Tirhari is spoken, along the south bank of that riyer. As already 
shown good Bundeli is spoken over nearly the whole of Hamirpur. To the east of that 
district lies the district of Banda. 

Tirhari and the dialects of Banda have been dealt with under the head of Eastern 
Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 132 ff.). These are all mixtures of Bagheli and Bundeli, and as 
the former language is the most prominent element in all of them they have been 
described under it. So also has the language spoken by some 8,000 Banapharf (Bana- 
phari) in Hamirpur, althottgh Banaphari elsewhere is distinctly a form of Bundeli. 

Between Hamirpur and Banda (on both sides of the river Ken, which forms the 
boundary between the two districts) is a dialect called Kundri. The Kundri on the 
Banda side is a form of Jurar- Bagheli and has been described under that head (Vol. VI, 
pj). 152 ff.). That on the Hamirpur side of the stream is also a mixed language, but 
is mostly Bundeli and is described on p. 527. 

South-east of Hamirpur, i.e. in the north-east of the Bundelkhand Agency of 
Central India and the neighbouring portions of the Baghelkhand Agency, the true 
Banaphari is spoken. It also is a mixed dialect, but here, although containing many 
peculiarities which are distinctively those of Eastern Hindi, it is in the main Bundeli. 

Einally, so far as these mixtures with Eastern Hindi are concerned, we have seen 
that Tirhari (which we have classed as a form of Bagheli) runs along the south bank of 
the Jamna in the Hamirpur district. At the border of the district immediately to the 
north-west of Hamirpur, i.e. Jalaun, it stops; but here we find, in Jalaun, a small 
tract in which Tirhari is fading off into the general Bundeli of that district. This form 
of speech is called Nibhatta (p. 529). It is based on Bundeli, but has many of the 
peculiarities of Eastern Hindi. Elsewhere in Jalaun the language is good Bundeli. 

On the north-west, Bundeli shades off into Braj Bhakha through what is known as 
Bhadauri (p. 581), which is spoken along the river Chambal in the districts of Agra, 
Mainpuri and Etawah, and also over nearly the whole of the home districts of the 
Gwalior State. 


The following are the estimated numbers of people who speak these mixed dialects :• 


iN’ame of Dialect. 

Where spoken. 

Number of speakers. 

Baiiapliarr . . . 

Bxmdelkliand . . 

245,400 



Bagbelkband * . • • 

90,000 

335,400 

Kundri . . 

Hamirpur . 


11,000 

Nibhatta . 

Jalaun . . • • 


10,200 

Bbadanri • , 

Gwalior 

1,000,000 



Agra . . • • 

250,000 



Mainpuri . . • 

8,000 



Etawab • * 

55,000 





- 1,3^,000 




1 fim am 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A certain mercliant used to dwell on the banks of a tank. One day a poor 
came to Mm to beg. The merchant said, ‘ I will give twenty rupees to whoerer will 
stand in the tank all night.’ The poor man said he would do so, and made the merchant 
promise to keep his words by a threefold promise. At night the poor man went to the 
ta nk and stood up in it. WMle he was there no one was seen by him. The only thing 
that was visible was a lamp shining in a temple of a village far away, and on it he kept 
gazing. At dawn he got out of the tank and went to the merchant and asked for his 
money. ‘ During the whole night,’ said the merchant, ‘ did anyone give you any help ? ’ 
'No one,’ replied the beggar, 'the only thing I saw was the lamp shining in the temple.’ 
‘ 0 then,’ said the merchant, ‘ you were warming yourself at that lamp, were you ? ’ and 
he refused to give him anything. 

The beggar went away lamenting. On the road he met a fox, who asked Mm why 
he did so. He told the fox the whole affair, and the latter said, ' never mind, I’ll get 
you your money ; but after I have done so, you must lift me on to your shoulders and 
bring me back, and set me down in this very place. But first go and tell the villagers 
that the King of the Woods is coming, and that they must tie up all their dogs.’ The 
beggar took the message, and then conducted Ms friend to the village. The fox called a 
meeting of the village arbitrators, and told them to set up two Mgh poles, and between 
the two to hang Mgh up a swinging- tray and to set a cooking pot in the tray, and to 
light a fire on the ground below, so that some rice might be cooked in the pot. The 
arbitrators said, ‘ the cooking-pot is hung too high up. The flames won’t reach it, and 
how on earth will the rice be cooked ? ’ Replied the fox, ' it will be cooked, just as a person 
can warm himself from a distant lamp.’ When they heard this the arbitrators had 
nothing to say, and the fox went on, ‘ neither could this poor man have warmed Mmself 
at that lamp, nor can the rice be cooked. Pay him the rupees he has earned.’ So they 
made the merchant count out and give Ms twenty rupees to the poor man, who, as soon 
as he had got them, took the fox on his shoulder, and carried him to the forest, where 
he deposited Mm in the place where he had found him, and went home rejoicing. 


A is a hanging frame on -which pots and the like are placed for cooHng.or to he out of the -way. 
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THE MIXED DIALECTS OF THE NORTH. 

To the north, Bundeli has on its west the closely related BraJ Bhakha dialect of 
Western Hindi and on its east the Bagheli dialect of Eastern Hindi. In the District of 
Hamirpur it extends nearly up to the Jamna, being separated from it only by a narrow 
strip of landjiu which Tirhari is spoken, along the south bank of that riyer. As already 
shown good Bundeli is spoken over nearly the whole of Hamirpur. To the east of that 
district lies the district of Banda. 

Tirhari and the dialects of Banda have been dealt with under the head of Eastern 
Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 132 ff.). These are all mixtures of Bagheli and Bundeli, and as 
the former language is the most prominent element in aU of them they have been 
described under it. So also has the language spoken by some 8,000 Banapharf (Bana- 
phari) in Hamirpur, although Banaphari elsewhere is distinctly a form of Bundeli. 

Between Hamirpur and Banda (on both sides of the river Ken, which forms the 
boundary between the two districts) is a dialect called Kundri. The Kundri on the 
Banda side is a form of Jurar- Bagheli and has been described under that head (Vol. VI, 
pp. 152 ft.). That on the Hamirpur side of the stream is also a mixed language, but 
is mostly Bundeli and is described on p. 527. 

South-east of Hamirpur, i.e. in the north-east of the Bundelkhand Agency of 
Central India and the neighbouring portions of the Baghelkhand Agency, the true 
Banaphari is spoken. It also is a mixed dialect, but here, although containing many 
peculiarities which are distinctively those of Eastern Hindi, it is in the main Bundeli. 

Einally, so far as these mixtures with Eastern Hindi are concerned, we have seen 
that Tirhari (which we have classed as a form of Bagheli) runs along the south bank of 
the Jamna in the Hamirpur district. At the border of the district immediately to the 
north-west of Hamirpur, i.e. Jalaun, it stops ; but here we find, in Jalaun, a small 
tract in which Tirhari is fading ofE into the general Bundeli of that district. This form 
of speech is called Mbhatta (p. 529). It is based on Bundeli, but has many of the 
peculiarities of Eastern Hindi. Elsewhere in Jalaun the language is good Bundeli. 

On the north-west, Bundeli shades off into Braj Bhakha through what is known as 
Bhadauri (p. 581), which is spoken along the river Chambal in the districts of Agra, 
Mainpuri and Etawah, and also over nearly the whole of the home districts of the 
Gwalior State. 


The following are the estimated numbers of people who speak these mixed dialects : — 


"S&me of Dialect. 

Where spoken. 

Number of speakers. 

Banapliara: . . • 

Btindelkliand . * . 

245,400 



Bagbelkliand . , . • 

90,000 

335,400 

Kundri . , 

Hamirpur , . . . 


'11,000 

Hibliatta . . . . 

Jalaun • . . 


10,200 

Biiadaxiri 

Gwalior . . . 

1,000,000 



Agra * • . • • 

250,000 



Mainpuri . . * 

8,000 



Btawali • * * * • 

55,000 


l ' ■ ■■ : 



- 1,3«,000 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A certain mercliant used to dwell on the banks of a tank. One day a poor Tnar i 
came to him to beg. The merchant said, ‘ I will give twenty rupees to whoever will 
stand in the tank all night.’ The poor man said he would do so, and made the merchant 
promise to keep his words by a threefold promise. At night the poor man went to the 
tank and stood up in it. While he was there no one was seen by him. The only thing 
that was visible was a lamp shining in a temple of a village far away, and on it he kept 
gazing. At dawn he got out of the tank and went to the merchant and asked for his 
money. ‘ During the whole night,’ said the merchant, ‘ did anyone give you any help ? ’ 
‘No one,’ replied the beggar, ‘the only thing I saw was the lamp shining in the temple.’ 
‘ 0 then,’ said the merchant, ‘ you were warming yourself at that lamp, were you ? ’ and 
he refused to give him anything. 

The beggar went away lamenting. On the road he met a fox, who asked him why 
he did so. He told the fox the whole affair, and the latter said, ‘ never mind. I’ll get 
you your money ; but after I have done so, you must lift me on to your shoulders and 
bring me back, and set me down in this very place. But first go and tell the villagers 
that the King of the Woods is coming, and that they must tie up all their dogs.’ The 
beggar took the message, and then conducted his friend to the village. The fox called a 
meeting of the village arbitrators, and told them to set up two high poles, and between 
the two to hang high up a swinging- tray and to set a cooking pot in the tray, and to 
light a fire on the ground below, so that some rice might be cooked in the pot. The 
arbitrators said, ‘ the cooking-pot is hung too high up. The flames won’t reach it, and 
how on earth will the rice be cooked ? ’ Replied the fox, ‘ it will be cooked, just as a person 
can warm himself from a distant lamp.’ When they heard this the arbitrators had 
nothing to say, and the fox went on, ‘ neither could this poor man have warmed himself 
at that lamp, nor can the rice be cooked. Pay him the rupees he has earned.’ So they 
made the merchant count out and give his twenty rupees to the poor man, who, as soon 
as he had got them, took the fox on his shoulder, and carried him to the forest, where 
he deposited him in the place where he had found him, and went home rejoicing. 



> A s%kd is a hanging fiame on -which pots and the like are placed for cooHng.or to he out of the -way. 
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THE MIXED DIALECTS OF THE NORTH. 

To the north, Bundeli has on its west the closely related BraJ Bhakha dialect of 
TTestern Hindi and on its east the Bagheli dialect of Eastern Hindi. In the District of 
Hamirpur it extends nearly up to the Jamna, being separated from it only by a narrow 
strip of landdn which Tirhari is spoken, along the south bank of that river. As already 
shown good Bundeli is spoken over nearly the whole of Hamirpur. To the east of that 
district lies the district of Banda. 

Tirhari and the dialects of Banda have been dealt with under the head of Eastern 
Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 132 ff.). These are all mixtures of Bagheli and Bundeli, and as 
the former language is the most prominent element in all of them they have been 
described under it. So also has the language spoken by some 8,000 Banapharl (Bana- 
phari) in Hamirpur, although Banaphari elsewhere is distinctly a form of Bundeli. 

Betw’een Hamirpur and Banda (on both sides of the river Ken, which forms the 
boundary between the two districts) is a dialect called Kundri. The Kundii on the 
Banda side is a form of Jurar- Bagheli and has been described under that head (Vol. "VT, 
pp. 152 ff.). That on the Hamirpur side of the stream is also a mixed language, but 
is mostly Bundeli and is described on p. 527. 

South-east of Hamirpur, Le. in the north-east of the Bundelkhand Agency of 
Central India and the neighbouring portions of the Baghelkhand Agency, the true 
Banaphari is spoken. It also is a mixed dialect, but here, although containing many 
peculiarities which are distinctively those of Eastern Hindi, it is in the main Bundeli. 

Finally, so far as these mixtures with Eastern Hindi are concerned, we have seen 
that Tirhari (which we have classed as a form of Bagheli) runs along the south bank of 
the Jamna in the Hamirpur district. At the border of the district immediately to the 
north-west of Hamirpur, i.e. Jalaun, it stops ; but here we find, in Jalaun, a small 
tract in which Tirhari is fading off into the general Bundeli of that district. This form 
of speech is called Nibhatta (p. 529). It is based on Bundeli, but has many of the 
peculiarities of Eastern Hindi. Elsewhere in Jalaun the language is good Bundeli. 

On the north-west, Bundeli shades off into Braj Bhakha through what is known as 
Bhadauri (p. 531), which is spoken along the river Chambal in the districts of Agra, 
Mainpuri and Etawah, and also over nearly the whole of the home districts of the 
Gwalior State. 


The following are the estimated numbers of people who speak these mixed dialects : — 


Hame of Dialect. 

Wliere spoken. 

Number of speakers. 

Banapliari: 

Bundelkhand ... 

245,400 



Baghelkhand .... 

90,000 

335,400 

Kundri . . 

Hamirpur ..... 


11,000 

Nibliatta , e 

Jalaun . . . • • 


10,200 

Bhadauri , , / 

Gwalior . . . * 

1,000,000 



Agra . . . 

250,000 



Mainpuri . . • * - 

8,000 


f 'I 

Etawah ♦ . * * • 

55,000 

- l,3lt,000 


4 T 


1 ann 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A certain merchant used to dwell on the banks of a tank. One day a poor m a n 
came to him to beg. The merchant said, ‘ I will give twenty rupees to whoever will 
stand in the tank all night.’ The poor man said he would do so, and made the merchant 
promise to keep his words by a threefold promise. At night the poor man went to the 
tank and stood up in it. While he was there no one was seen by him. The only thing 
that was visible was a lamp shining in a temple of a village far away, and on it he kept 
gazing. At dawn he got out of the tank and went to the merchant and asked for his 
money. ' During the whole night,’ said the merchant, ‘ did anyone give you any help ? ’ 
^No one,’ replied the beggar, ‘the only thing I saw was the lamp shining in the temple.’ 
‘ O then,’ said the merchant, ‘ you were warming yourself at that lamp, were you ? ’ and 
he refused to give him anything. 

The beggar went away lamenting. On the road he met a fox, who asked him why 
he did so. He told the fox the whole affair, and the latter said, ‘ never mind. I’ll get 
you your money ; but after I have done so, you must lift me on to your shoulders and 
bring me back, and set me down in this very place. But first go and tell the villagers 
that the King of the Woods is coming, and that they must tie up all their dogs.’ The 
beggar took the message, and then conducted his friend to the village. The fox called a 
meeting of the village arbitrators, and told them to set up two high poles, and between 
the two to hang high up a swinging- tray, ^ and to set a cooking pot in the tray, and to 
light a fire on the ground below, so that some rice might be cooked in the pot. The 
arbitrators said, ‘ the cooking-pot is hung too high up. The flames Won’t reach it, and 
how on earth will the rice be cooked ? ’ Eepliedthe fox, ‘ it will be cooked, just as a person 
can warm himself from a distant lamp.’ When they heard this the arbitrators had 
nothing to say, and the fox went on, ‘ neither could this poor man have warmed himself 
at that lamp, nor can the rice be cooked. Pay him the rupees he has earned.’ So they 
made the merchant count out and give his twenty rupees to the poor man, who, as soon 
as he had got them, took the fox on his shoulder, and carried him to the forest, where 
he deposited him in the place where he had found him, and went home rejoicing. 



^ A s%M is a hanging feame on -wMcli pots and the like are placed fen- cooking, or to he out of the way. 
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THE MIXED DIALECTS OF THE NORTH. 

To tlie north, Bundeli has on its west the closely related Braj Bhakha dialect of 
TTestern Hindi and on its east the Bagheli dialect of Eastern Hindi. In the District of 
Hamirpnr it extends nearly up to the Jamna, being separated from it only by a narrow 
strip of landjin which Tirhari is spoken, along the south bank of that river. As already 
shown good Bundeli is spoken over nearly the whole of Hamirpur. To the east of that 
district lies the district of Banda. 

Tirhari and the dialects of Banda have been dealt with under the head of Eastern 
Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 132 ff.). These are all mixtures of Bagheli and Bundeli, and as 
the former language is the most prominent element in all of them they have been 
described under it. So also has the language spoken by some 8,000 Banapharf (Bana- 
phari) in Hamirjpur, although Banaphari elsewhere is distinctly a form of Bundeli. 

Between Hamirpur and Banda (on both sides of the river Ken, which forms the 
boundary between the two districts) is a dialect called Kundri. The Kundri on the 
Banda side is a form of Jurar- Bagheli and has been described under that head (Vol. VI, 
pp. 152 ff.). That on the Hamirpur side of the stream is also a mixed language, but 
is mostly Bundeli and is described on p. 527. 

South-east of Hamirpur, i.e. in the north-east of the Bundelkhand Agency of 
Central India and the neighbouring portions of the Baghelkhand Agency, the true 
Banaphari is spoken. It also is a mixed dialect, but here, although containing many 
peculiarities which are distinctively those of Eastern Hindi, it is in the main Bundeli. 

Einally, so far as these mixtures with Eastern Hindi are concerned, we have seen 
that Tirhari (which we have classed as a form of Bagheli) runs along the south bank of 
the Jamna in the Hamirpur district. At the border of the district immediately to the 
north-west of Hamirpur, i.e. Jalaun, it stops ; but here we find, in Jalaun, a small 
tract in which Tirhari is fading off into the general Bundeli of that district. This form 
of speech is called Mbhatta (p. 529). It is based on Bundeli, but has many of the 
peculiarities of Eastern Hindi. Elsewhere in Jalaun the language is good Bundeli. 

On the north-west, Bundeli shades off into Braj Bhakha through what is known as 
Bhadauri (p. 681), which is spoken along the river Chambal in the districts of Agra, 
Mainpuri and Etawah, and also over nearly the whole of the home districts of the 
Gwalior State. 


The following are the estimated numbers of people who speak these mixed dialects 


Xame of Dialect. 

Wliere spoken. 

of speakers. 

Banapliarr . . . 

Bundelkliaiid . . 

245,400 


- , , . 

Bagbelkband * . . • 

90,000 

335,400 

Kundri . . 

Hamirpnr . . . 


11,000 

Nibiatta • , 

Jalann . . . . 


10,200 

Bbadaiirl , , , 

Gwalior . . . 

1,000,000 



Agra . . . 

250,000 



! 

Mainpnri • • • • 

8,000 


■ s V 

Etawab' . : ' . * ' ■ • i 

55,000 

- l,3i«,000 


T^ArpiT. 


1 1,669.600 
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It rniist be remembered that, besides these, 5,000 speakers of Banaphari in Hamir- 
pur, and a few speakers of Kundri in Banda hare been classed under Bagheli. 

Of these dialects Banaphari is by far the most important on account of its possessing 
a literature. Bhadauri, on account of the number of its speakers, comes next. 
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BANAPHART. 

Banapliari is the form of Bundeli spoken by members of the Banapbar tribe of 
Eajputs, and in the country inhabited by them. This tract consists mainly of the north- 
centre and east of the Bundelkband Agency of Central India, i.e. the Obandla Pargana 
of the State of Obarkbari, the Lauri Pargana of Obbatarpur, the Dbarampnr Pargana of 
Panna, the Jagirs of Faigawan Eebai, Gauribar, and Beri, and the States of Ajaigarh 
and Baoni. It also extends into the south-east corner of the District of Hamirpur, 
and (to the east) into the western parts of the JIagode and Maihar States of the 
Bagbelkhand Agencv. Although a mixed dialect, Banapbari is one of the most im- 
portant forms of Bundeli, as in it are preserved the many bardic songs regarding the 
famous heroes xilba and tidal, which together form a large cycle of epic poetry. This 
feature of the dialect ayIH be illustrated at length in the following piages. 


The number of speakers of Banapbari is estimated as follows ; — 

Bandelkhand Agency ........... 245,400 

Hamirpur ............. 5,000 

Baghelkhand Agency . . 90,000 


Total . 340,400 


Leech in his account of the language quoted in the list of authorities of 
Bundeli remarks that Banapbari differs from Standard Bundeli in ha^ung a larger 
mixture of Urdu. He probably means by this that its vocabulary contains more Arabic 
and Persian words than are usually found in dialects of this part of India, and in this 
he is perfectly right. A perusal of the specimens, especially of those belonging to the 
AM-Udal cycle, will show that quite a large number of these foreign words have been 
adopted. Indeed such complete citizenship have some of them obtained, that they are- 
even treated as verbal roots, and conjugated as if they were genuine Indian words. This 
method of dealing with foreign words is very rare in ail Indian languages. Such 
borrowed terms are generally employed without any change of form, and, if used as- 
verbs, it must be done by means of a periphrasis. Yet here we have words like najarai 
a present participle, meaning ‘ looking at,’ which in Hindi would be tiajar harHd, &om 
the Arabic nazar ; and tajawljai, he intends, from the Arabic fajwlz. Leech fur- 
ther describes Banapbari as a ‘ kind of slurred and slovenly Ui’du.’ This account cannot 
be called accurate, for the foreign element found in its grammar is Bagheli, not Urdu. 
Banapbari is a mixture of Bundeli and Bagheli in proportions varying according to 
locality and to the personality or caste of the speakers. In the wersion of the Parable 
received from Hamirprxr the Bagheli influence predominates and I have given it in the 
volume dealing with Eastern Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 155 and ff.). Eurther south, in Bundel- 
khand proper, the Bundeli element certainly predominate everywhere, as will be 
evident from the specimens received from the* State of Obarkbari. These are (1) the 
first few sentences of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and (2) a folktale (both prepared 
by Rai SaMb Kashi Pershad of Oharkhari). After these I give, with a special intro- 
duction, two more specimens from Eastern Hamirpur. These are parts of the cycle of 
poems about Alha and Udal. It will be seen that the version of the Parable agrees with 

VOL. IX, PAET I. 
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It must be remembered that, besides these, 5,000 speakers of Bauaphari in Hamir- 
puTj and a few speakers of Kundri in Banda have been classed under Bagheli. 

Of these dialects Banaphari is by far the most important on account of its possessino* 
a literature. Bhadauri, on account of the number of its speakers, comes next. 
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BANAPHARl 

Banaphari is the form of Buadeli spoken by members of the Banapbar tribe of 
Eajputs, and in the country inhabited by them. This tract consists mainly of the north- 
centre and east of the Bundelkband Agency of Central India, i.e. the Obandla Pargana 
of the State of Oharkhari, the Lauri Pargana of Ohhatarpur, the Dharampur Pargana of 
Panna, the Jagirs of Naigawan Eebai, Gaurihar, and Beri, and the States of Ajaigarh 
and Baoni. It also extends into the south-east corner of the District of Hamirpur, 
and (to the east) into the western parts of the IQ'agode and Maihar States of the 
Baghelkhand Agency. Although a mixed dialect, Banaphari is one of the most im- 
portant forms of Bundeli, as in it are preserved the many bardic songs regarding the 
famous heroes Alha and tTdal, which together form a large cycle of epic poetry. This 
feature of the dialect will be illustrated at length in the following pages. 


The number of speakers of Banaphari is estimated as follows : — 

Bandelkliaad Agency 245,400 

Hamirpur 5,000 

Baghelkhand Agency 90,000 


Total . 340,400 

Leech in his account of the language quoted in the list of authorities of 
Bimdeli remarks that Banaphari differs from Standard Bundeli in having a laro-er 
mixture of Urdu. He probably means by this that its vocabulary contains more Arabic 
and Persian words than are usually found in dialects of this part of India, and in this 
he is perfectly right. A perusal of the specimens, especially of those belonging to the 
Alha-lTdal cycle, will show that quite a large number of these foreign words have been 
adopted. Indeed such complete citizenship have some of them obtained, that they are 
even treated as verbal roots, and conjugated as if they were genuine Indian words. This 
method of dealing with foreign words is very rare in all Indian languages. Such 
borrowed terms are generally employed without any change of form, and, if used a& 
verbs, it must be done by means of a periphrasis. Yet here we have words like najarai 
a present participle, meaning ‘ looking at,’ which in Hindi would be najar kar'^td, from 
the Arabic nazar ; and tajaioljai, he intends, from the Arabic tajwn. Leech fur- 
ther describes Banaphari as a ‘kind of slurred and slovenly Urdu.’ This account cannot 
be called accurate, for the foreign element found in its grammar is Bagheli, not Urdu. 
Banaphari is a mixture of Bundeli and Bagheli in proportions varying according to 
locality and to the personality or caste of the speakers. In the version of the Parable 
received from Hamirpur the Bagheli influence predominates and I have given it in the 
volume dealing with Eastern Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 166 and ff.). Eurther south, in Bundel- 
khand proper, the Bundeli element certainly predominates everywhere, as will be 
evident from the specimens received from the* State of Oharkhari. These are (1) the 
first few sentences of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and (2) a folktale (both prepared 
by Bai Sahib Kashi Pershad of Oharkhari). After these I give, with a special intro- 
duction, two more specimens from Eastern Hamirpur. These are parts of the cycle of 
poems about Alha and 'O'daL It wfll be seen that the version of the Parable agrees with 
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Standard Buiideli in. nearly all particulars, but that the other three specimens show 
numerous examples of the influence of Eastern Hindi. 

The following account of the main peculiarities of Banaphari is based on the speci- 
mens and on Mr. Yincent Smith’s notes. 

PRONTOCIATION .- 7 -This closely follows ordinary Bundeli. The diphthongs ai 
■and av, are commonly used for e and b respectively. Thus sai instead of se, from. Ear 
more common is the change of b to lod and of e to yd. This is quite optional, so much so 
that we often find the same word spelt in both ways. Thus, we have ydr for er, a 
;Support ; both kliet and kliydt, a field ; Mi" and Joydr, of ; glibr and ghwdr, a horse. 

As regards consonants, n often becomes I ; thus, jalam, for janam, birth ; jalani, 
for jcmanl, a mother. L, on the other hand, often becomes r. as in tar'^wdr or takiodr, 
a sword. The letter jj/i regularly becomes ^ in the word bandpar. We often find the 
letter r where we shotdd not expect it ; thus, sar^'mdn, for sanmdn, respect ; sm-^much, 
for samuch, entire ; and asardr, ? for be-shumdr, countless. 

A long vowel is regularly shortened in the antepenultimate ; thus, the root mm, 
heed, makes its first person singular future manihau, and Ichel, sport, makes its respectful 
imperative klnUyai. We occasionally meet short e and short o, in words like mohi, me 
(but mb-M, even I), and jeh, whom. 

HECLEHSIOIT. — Many feminine nouns end in the termination m (corresponding 
to Hindostani l), which is not changed in the oblique case. Thus, eh juhdrai, one 
rsalute ; sikdrat, hunting ; khabarai, news, used both as a singular and as a plural ; 
saldmai, respects, used as a plural in III, 58. Strong Tadbhava nouns usually end in 
b, as in Bundeli, but sometimes the Eastern Hindi form in d is emj)loyed. These, nouns 
form their oblique bases in e. Thus, ghbrb, or ghbrd, a horse, oblique form, ghbre. 
Sometimes we have, as in bhciurd, a bee (lY, 1), the oblique form ending in d, which 
is probably an instance of borrowing from Rajasthani ; similarly cheld-nai kahm, the 
fiisciple said. 

A very common oblique form both in the singular and in the plural ends in an 
or en. Thus, khefan-md, in the field (III, 77 ; of. 78, and lY, 193) ; chaukan-kd, 
to the palace square ; dhu sauddgar mm ghbren-kd, ghbran-kd hechm jaw, I am a 
merchant of horses, I am going to sell the horses (lY, 122). 

The use of the ease of the Agent is rather capricious, as the termination ne or nai 
is often omitted. The case is used before aU forms of the past tenses of transitive verbs, 
whether the simple past participle is used, as in Western Hindi, or whether a conju- 
: gated form of the tense is used, as in Eastern Hindi. Hence, even in the latter case, the 
verb agrees in gender with the object. Thus we have hanl-nai Idg taul-dal, the shopman 
weighed out the ration ; yd hdt hrdhman sunl, the Brahman heard this thing ; MS® 
jjiicMw, the recluse asked; cheld-nai the" disciple said ; nd slkhyE (iQXO..) bardrai, 

-sdg, I have not learnt the warding off of arrows (lY, 183). In the last example, sikhy^ 
is in the feminine to agree with bar dr at. The masculine would be slkhby. 

The following are the usual forms which the case terminations take 

Agent, ne, nai. 

Accusative-Dative, kha (qot khb), ha, kd, kau, kai. 

Dative, khitir, kdje, iov. 
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Instrumental- Ablatire, sai, sm. Mat, fai, sau, so, san, pai. 

Genitive, her, hydr. Common gender, direct and oblique. 
herau, hydr mi, hem, hd. Masculine, direct. 
here, hydre, he. Masculine, oblique. 
herl, hydrl, hai, hi. Eeminine, direct and obiique. 

Locative, mai, md, md, mdlid, mahani. 

The Personal PronOUns are mm, mat, I ; ma-lm, I also ; ma-lii, even I ; obi. form, 
moM, moll, micaJi, md ; mbli%, to me ; mdr, mbrau, micdr, mwaraii, my ; ham, vre ; Jiam-hw, 
we also; hcim-Jn, even we; obi. form, ham; hamai, to us ; hamdr, hamdrati, ham'" rati, our. 

tiii, tai, tai, tbou ; ta-lm, tb-h% thou also ; fa-ln, tb-ht, even thou ; obi. form, 
tolii, toll, twali, tb ; tbhz, to thee; tbr, tbrau, twdr, twdraii, thy; fimi, you; tiim-lm, you 
also ; tum-ht, even you ; obi. form, turn ; ftimat, to you ; tiimdr, tmndrati, ttim'"rau, your.^ 

u, wd, he, that ; wa-h^, he also ; ica-hai, even he ; obi. form, icah, lod ; tcaln, to 
him ; uy, %, they ; wb-u, wa-u, they also ; obi. form, tm ; mfhat, to them ; mthun,. 
them also ; tirfhm, even them. 

Similarly i, yd, this ; obi. form, eh, yd ; Plur. z ; obi. in, etc. 

The Kelative Pronoun is/e oryy«; ohl. jeh, je, jyd. 

In all the above, the plural is frequently used instead of the singular. 

Kdlm or hbu is ‘ anyone,’ obi. hdhu. Kb or hami (obi. hyd) is ‘ who ? ’ ; hd (obL. 
hdhe), what ? 

CONJUGATION . — The important point to note is that in all the tenses formed 
from participles without auxiliary verbs there are two forms, one, the participle alone as 
in Western Hindi, and the other, the participle with sufhxes indicating the number and 
person, as in Eastern Hindi. It is also to be noted that in the latter case, the suffixes 
are added to the strong form of the participle in b, and not to the simple base. Thus 
mdrb-s, not mdra-s, he struck. 

The Verb Substantive is — 


Pf^esenti I am, etc. 



Sing. 

1 Pilir. 

1 

aliu, Jiau. 

1 dJiaty aken, dhyan, 7mn* 

2 

aJu, hL \ 

' dhv, dlhd, hd. 

3 

1 

aM, ahdh di, 1 

i 

' dhat, dht, hm^ di. 


Sawait may be substituted for hait, and so throughout. 


Pad^ I was, etc. 


Sing. 

Phir. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Masc. 

! 

1 

■ 1 . 

Fem. 

haid or to. 

hail ov U. 

hate or te. 

■I 

.1 

■ hatd^'ov ii*. 


Pot all persons, exactly like the Hindostani thd. Or,- 
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Standard Bundeli in nearly all particulars, but that the otlier tliree specimens sliow 
numerous examples of the influence of Eastern Hindi. 

The following account of the main peculiarities of Banaphari is based on the speci- 
mens and on Mr. Yincent Smith’s notes. 

PRONUNCIATION —This closely follows ordinary Bundeli. The diphthongs ai 
and au are commonly used for e and d respectively. Thus sai instead of se, from. Par 
more common is the change of d to zod and of e to ya. This is quite o|)tional, so much so 
that we often find the same word spelt in both ways. Thus, we have ydr for er, a 
^support ; both khet and hhydt, a field ; ker and kydr, of ; ghbr and ghwdr, a horse. 

As regards consonants, » often becomes Z ; jalam, for janam, birth; jalani, 

for jcmcml, a mother. L, on the other hand, often becomes r, as in tar^cdr or taV^wdr, 
a sword. The letter p/i regularly becomes y? in the word handpar. We often find the 
letter r where we should not expect it ; thus, $ar‘"mdn^ for mmidn, respect ; sat^much. 
for samuch, entire ; and asardr, ? for be-shumdr, countless. 

A long vowel is regularly shortened in the antepenultimate ; thus, the root man, 
heed, makes its first person singular future manihau, and hhel, sport, makes its respectful 
imj)erative kliiliyai. We occasionally meet short e and short o, in words like mohi, me 
(but mb-hl, even I), and jeh, whom. 

DECLENSION. — Many feminine nouns end in the termination ai (corresponding 
, to Hindostani l), which is not changed in the oblique case. Thus, ek juhdrai, one 
jsalute ; sikdrai, hunting; khabarai, 'q.qws, used both as a singular and as a pliual ; 
saldmai, respects, used as a plural in III, 68. Strong Tadbhava nouns usually end in 
6, as in Bundeli, but sometimes the Eastern Hindi form in d is emjfioyed. These nouns 
form their oblique bases in e. Thus, gkorb, or ghbrd, a horse, oblique form, ghbre. 
Sometimes we have, as in bhdurd, a bee (lY, 1), the oblique form ending in d, which 
is probably an instance of borrowing from Rajasthani ; similarly cheld-nai kahm, the 
■disciple said. 

A very common oblique form both in the singular and in the plural ends in an 
or en. Thtis, kJietan-md, in the field (III, 77 ; cf. 78, and lY, 193) ; chaukan-kd, 
to the palace square ; dhE sauddgar mai ghbfen~kd, gTibfan-kd bechai jaw, I am a 
merchant of horses, I am going to sell the horses (lY, 122). 

The use of the case of the Agent is rather capricious, as the termination ne or mi 
is often omitted. The case is used before all forms of the past tenses of transitive verbs, 
whether the simple past participle is used, as in Western Hindi, or whether a conju- 
gated form of the tense is used, as in Eastern Hindi. Hence, even in the latter case, the 
verb agrees in gender with the object. Thus we have banl-nai Idg taul-dal, the shopman 
weighed out the ration ; yd bdt brdhman sum, the Brahman heard this thing ; bdbd 
puchhis, the recluse asked ; cheld-nai kahm, the" disciple said ; nd slkhy^ (fern.) bardrai 
.sag, I have not learnt the warding off of arrows (lY, 183). In the last example, slkhyM 
is in the feminine to agree with The masculine would be 

The following are the usual forms which the case terminations take 

Agent, ne, nai. 

Accusative-Dative, Ma (not Ms), Afli. 

Dative, l&ne, khitir, kdje, for. 
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Instrumental- Ablatiye, scd, sat. Mat, tai, sau, so, son, pai. 

Genitive, her, hydr. Common gender, direct and oblique. 
her ail, hydr an, haii, hd. Masculine, direct. 
here, hydre, he. Masculine, oblique. 
hert, hydrt, hai, hi. Feminine, direct and oblique. 

Locative, mat, md, md, main, mahanl. 

The Personal PronOUns are mai, mad, I ; ma-liu, I also ; ma-lii, even I ; obi. form,^ 
moM, moll, micaJi, md ; mom, to me ; mdr, mdrau, miodr, mwaraii, my ; ham, we ; ham-liW, 
we also; ham-lit, even we; obi. form, ham; hamad, to us; hamdr, hamdrau, lurntrau, our. 

tiii, tat, tai, tbou ; ta-lm, td-liE, thou also ; ta-ln, td-ln, even tbou ; obi. form, 
tohi, toll, twali, to; tdlii, to dhee-, tor, tor an, twdr, tiodraii, tby; turn, you; tum-lm, you 
also; tmn-ln, even you; obi. form, turn; tmiad, to you; timdr, tmndrau, turner am, jows.. 

ii, be, tliat ; be also; even be; obi. form, icah, icd ; tcalit, to 

bim ; tly, %, they; wd-ii, loa-u, they also; obi. form, im^had, to them; tirfhuny 
tbem also ; undim, even them. 

Similarly l, yd, tbis ; obi. form, eh, yd ; Plur. * ; obi. in, etc. 

Tbe Eelative Pronoun is je or Jyd ; obi. jeh, je, jyd. 

In all tbe above, tbe plural is frequently used instead of tbe singular. 

Kdliu or hdu is ‘ anyone,’ obi. hdlm. Kd or hatm (obi. hyd) is ‘ wbo ? ’ ; hd (obi.. 
kdhe), wbat ? 

CONJUGATION . — The imj)ortant point to note is that in all tbe tenses formed 
from participles without auxihary verbs there are two forms, one, tbe participle alone as 
in Western Hindi, and tbe other, the participle with suffixes indicating the number and 
person, as in Eastern Hindi. It is also to be noted that in tbe latter case, tbe suffixes 
are added to the strong form of tbe participle in d, and not to tbe simple base. Thus 
mdrd-s, not mdra-s, he struck. 

Tbe Verb Substantive is — 


Present, I am, etc. 



Sing. 

Plnr. 

1 

aliu, liau. 

dlim, alien, dhyan, han. 

2 

dM, M, 

dhv, aha, hd. 

3 

dM, dliai, Jiai, di. 

i 

dhaz, dht, hat, d%. 


Sawau may be substituted for haw, and so throughout. 

Past, I was, etc. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

.. 

Masc. 


Fern. 

■ Masc. , 1 

Fem. 


hatd or id. 



hail or il. 

- 

hate or te, j 

hut i or i'i. 


For aU persons, exactly like the Hindostani thd. Or, 
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Sing. 

Plur, 


Masc. 

Pem. 

Masc. ' j 

Fern. 

1 

/V A> 

hatoy or toy. 

haty^ or tyu. 

tbatyan or tyan. 

hatin or tin. 

2 

hatoy or toy. 

haU or U, 

hatyo or tyd. 

hatyu or tyu. 

S 

hato or to. 

liatl or U, 

hate or te. * 

hati or tu 


Or else, — 



Sing. (com. gen.). 

Plur. Tcom. gen.). 

1 

rahau. 

rahan, rahaz. 

2 

rah as. 

raha. 

3 

raliai. 

rahaz. 


The Negative Verb Substantive, ‘ I am. not,’ is thus conjugated : — 



Sing. 

Plur. 

.1 

niyahu. 

niyahan. 

2 

niyaht. \ 

niyahd. 

3 

nihai 

nihai. 


The Active Verb is thus conjugated in its principal parts : — 

Present Conjunctive, (If) I strike, etc. — 

■0). 



Sing. 

Plur. 

1 

mdrau. 

mdran. 

2 

mdras. 

mdrd. 

3 

mdrai. 

mdraz. 


As usual this is often employed in the sense of the Simple Present, As examples 
■of the tense we may quote mdnas, if you do not heed (IV, 29) ; hwdlas, thou speakest (IV, 
42) ; magas, (w'hs.t) thou mayest ask for (IV, 301) ; jds, thou art going (IV, 119); May, 
they eat (III, 44). 

The following are examples of the Imperative : — strike thoji; mdrd, strike; 

puJcdrd, summon ; Jcdtau, cut; hardy as, cause thou to make; khiliya^, be good enough 
to play. 
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Flltur6t — I shall strike, etc. This has two forms, 'oiz. — 1. Mdrab^ used for all 
genders, numbers, and persons, as in old Eastern Hindi ; — 2. 



Sing. 

Pliip. 

1 

marihau or mar^Jiau, 

•mar%e, mmihe or maf'he. 

2 

marihai or mar'^Tiai, 

mariM, marihau, mar'^ha, or mar^-au. 

3 

I marl. 

marihai or marshal. 


Note that when the first syllable is long, and falls in the antepenultimate, it is 
shortened. So we have manihau, I will heed, in IV, 133. Kaihai (IV, 133), thou wilt 
say, is slightly irregular as in Bundeli. 


Tenses formed from the Tresent Tartieiple. 

The Present Participle is mdrat (com. gen.) ; or rmrHb (masc.), marHl (fern.). 

Erom it are formed the usual tenses. Thus, — 

Present. — Mdrat-haU (often mitten mdrathoM), I am strihing. Any other form 
of the Auxiliary may be used. 

Imperfect.— I was striking. Any other form of the Auxiliary 
may be used. As an isolated form, I may quote Jearai rahai, he was doing. 

Past Conditional-— This may be formed in two ways. Either the present parti- 
ciple alone is used (exactly as in Hindostani), or else we have a tense conju- 
gated on the model of Eastern Hindi. Eor the first form we have marHb 
(masc.), marHl (fern.), (if) I, thou, he, or die had struck ; mar^te (masc.)^ 
matH% (fern.), (if) we, you, or they had struck. Eor the second form we have 
the following : — 



Sing. 

Pinr. 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Masc. 

Pern, 

1 

mar'^toy. 

mar'^tyu. 

mar'^tyan. 

^ marHin, 

2 

mar'^toy. 

mar^ti. 

mar'^tyo* 

■ ■» 

mar^iyu. 

3 

mar^to, i 

1 

mar'^tu 

marHe. 



Tenses formed from the Tost Tortictfle. 

The Past Participle is rrmr (com. gen.) ; or nidrb (masc.), marl (fern.). Erom it 
■are formed the usual tenses. Thus— 

Past.— Like the Past Conditional, this may be formed in two ways. Either^the 
Past Participle alone is used (exactly as in Hindostani)j or else we have a tense 
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Sing. j 

Plnr, 


Masc. 

I'em. 

Masc. j 

j Fern. 

1 

rs) /V 

Jiatoy or toy. 

liatyu or tyu. 

Jiatyan or tyan. ^ 

liatin or tin. 

2 

liatdy or toy. 

hail or U, 

Tiatyo or tyd. 

hatyu or tyu. 

3 

liatd or to. 

haU or tl. 

hate or te. ' 

Jiatz or tz. 


Or else, — 



Sing. (com. gen.). 

Plur. Tcom. gen.). 

1 

rahau. 

rahan, rahm. 


2 

rahas. 

rah^. 


3 

raliai. 

mhaz. 



The Negative Verb Substantive, ‘ I am not,’ is thus conjugated : — 



Sing. 

Plur. 

1 

niyahu. 

niydhan. 

2 

niydlit. 

niydhd- 

3 

nihdi 

nihai. 


The Active Verb is thus conjugated in its principal parts : — 

Present Conjunctive, (If) I strike, etc. — 



Sing. 

Plur. 

1 

mdrau. 

mdran. 

2 

mdras. 

mdrd. 

3 

marai. 

mdraz. 


As usual this is often employed in the sense of the Simple Present. As examples 
■of the tense we may qao\,& mdnas, if you do not heed (IV, 29) ; bwdlas, thou speakest (IV, 
42) ; mMgas, (what) thou mayest ask for (IV, 1 01) ; /as, thou art going (IV, 119) ; May, 
they eat (III, 44). 

The following are examples of the Imperative : — Mdr, strike thou ; mdrd, strike; 
pukdrd, summon ; ledtau, cut; hat'dyas, cause thou to make; khiliym, be good enough 
to play. 
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Future. — I stall strike, etc. This has two forms, mz. — 1. Mdrab, used for all 
genders, numbers, and persons, as in old Eastern Hindi ; — 2. 



Sing. 

Plnr. 

1 

marihau or marViaw, 

maT%e, marihe or mar'^he. 

2 

nnarihai or mar'^hai. 

mariha, manha% mar'^ha, or mar%au. 

3 

j marl. 

marihaz or mar^’hat. 


Hote that when the first syllable is long, and falls in the antepenultimate, it is 
shortened. So we have manihau, I will heed, in IV, 133. KaiJiai (IV, 133), thou wilt 
say, is slightly irregular as in Bundeli. 


Tenses formed from the Present Participle. 

The Present Participle is mdrat (com. gen.) ; or marHb (masc.), marHl (fern.). 

From it are formed the usual tenses. Thus, — 

Present. — Mdrat-hau (often written mdrathau), I am striking. Any other form 
of the Auxiliary may he used. 

Imperfect.-- I was striking. Any other form of the Auxiliary 
may he used. As an isolated form, I may quote Jcarai rahai, he was doing. 

Past Conditional-— This may he formed in two ways. Either the present parti- 
ciple alone is msed (exactly as in Hindostani), or else we have a tense conju- 
gated on the model of Eastern Hindi. For the first form we have mai'^fd 
(masc.), marHl (fern.), (if) I, thou, he, or she had struck ; mar^te (masc.), 
marH% (fern.), (if) we, you, or they had struck. For the second form we have 
the following : — 



Sing. 

Pinr. 


Masc. 

Pern, 

Masc. 

Fem. 

1 

mar'^tUy, 

rifiarHyu, 

mar^tyan. 

mar^tin. 

' 2' 

mar^’toy. 


mar'^tyo* 

1 « 

1 mm^iyu. 

3 



mar^te. 

marHt. 


Tenses formed from the Past Participle. 

The Past Participle is (com, gen.) ; or mdro (masc.), marl (fern.). From it 
are formed the usual tenses. Thus — 

Past.— Like the Past Conditional, this may he formed in two ways. Either the 

Past Participle alone is used (exactly as in Hindostani)j or else we have a tense 
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both cases, if the verb i 


IS a 


cor^jagated on tke model of 
tra:asi'tive one, tte constructiou- 

• — j — 

mai-na'i mdrdy means ‘ I 
lOfjii, agrees witix j- ^ ^ £t a ^ 

ste-«cto something mascuKae,- but? I *uck »methmg 

fertfin,™.' The toUowieg is the o^marj method of conj^atii^ tie past tense 

. .,. 1 rriiA An-m'i^S^^on of an intransitive verb diflers in tke- 

of a transitive verb, iii® 001131^° 

third person. 


IS passive. The subject; is jntinto the Agent 
gend ’ object. In tlie second conjugated 

__T - _ ^^t in nfivsnn Ttina m.fiX~'n,a‘?i mdvmi ■mpa-nc <T 


— - 

Sing. 


Masc. 

-pe 

1 

(\t 

Mdroy . 

*Jtyiciry 

2 

'^idrdy . 

nzart - 

8 

w5ro5. 

mari* 







Tnes0 oe taKen ^ 

singular are met. These arc «> “• , t / •* 

In the case of an intraBsitive verb, the third person singular, as noted above is- 
not used. Only the past partio^Pl^ alone is employed. Thus, hmth ox hmth, 
hesatdo^n; Idth ot Uim. sat down ; haUh m hmthedlx^l (masc.) sat 

do-«^u ; or ^ on 

Perfect*— or mdro-M^^ struck. Any OMor -oim 0 

At3.xiliary can be used. ^ other form of the 

’ShjiV^tiQGt~-3Idr-hafoij or metrO t nau suuck. . y ^ 

Auxiliary can be used. In both the construction is that of oidinaiy 

The SS-S’is »«•«. rmrm, •««■, or «»,-55. f f 

wheh -^ed as a verbal noua. The othet® «<= maaculme. Ihe oMnae form 

threa is the srrhie as the aommative. Tl>»* °f “’'W “>'•*=■ 

Irregular Verbs.— , , , . , 

The followiag irremte past iiarticip'®® ■- 

Past Participle. 

emo, fern, m- 

gawd, f/(2, or gau ; tein. gai or gah 
dawd, dm, dlnh, or dim fern, of 
dawo or daw, dl. 

Prom dlnh, we have dM fem- 
dlnM. 

The same as for deb, substituting 
I for (1. 

har, hard, or hlnh, Mnho- 


Infinitive. 

adb, dwah,*ot aihd, to come 
jS^b, to go 
dSb, to give 


Ul, to take 
hd't'ab, to do 
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Tbe verbs ciuh, and jdib, are quite irregular in the past tense. That of dub is conju- 
gated as follows : — 



Sing. 1 

i 

Hnr. 


Mase. I 

Fern. j 

Masc. j 

1 

Fem* 

1 

dwai. 

dyu. 

dyan. 

din. 

2 

dwai. 

dyi. 

ayd. 

1 dy-u. 

o 

O 

dwd* 

at. 

i i 

aye. 

\ dim 

\ 


Any other form of the past participle may be used for the third jDerson. The past 
tense of jdib is similar. Thus, gawai, I went, and so on. 

The future of duh is aihau, I shall come ; aibe, etc., we shall come ; at, he shall 
come. Similarly, j aihau, I shall go. 
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conjugated on the naodel of Eastern Hindi. In both cases, if the verb is a 
transitive one, the construction is j)assive. The subject is put into the Agent 
case, and the verb agrees in gender with the object. In the second conjugated 
form, it agrees with the subject in person. Thus, mai-nai mdrdy means ‘I 
struck something masculine,’ but mm-nai mdryU means ‘ I struck somethino* 
feminine.’ The following is the ordinary method of conjugating the past tense 
of a transitive verb. The conjugation of an intransitive verb differs in the 
third person. 


Sing. 

1 Plur. 

1 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

mdroy. 

-- 

mdryu. 

mdryan. 

mdrin^ 

mdroy . 

mart. 

mdryd. 

mdryu. 

mdrds. 

. 

mdris. 

mar on. 

Not given. 


These may be taken as the standard forms, but other forms for the third person 
singular are met. These are maras, mdris, and mdrus. 

In the case of an intransitive verb, the third person singular, as noted above, is 
not used. Only the j)ast participle alone is emjffoyed. Thus, or baitlio, 
he sat down ; haith or baUJil, she sat down ; baith or baitlie, they (masc.) sat 
down ; baith or baitln, they (fern.) sat down. 

Perfect. —Mdr-hau or mdro-hau, I have struck. Any other form of the 
Auxiliary can be used. 

Pluperfect. — Mdr-hatdy or mdrb-hatdy, I had struck. Any other form of the 
Auxiliary can be used. In both tenses the construction is that of ordinary 
Hindostanl. 

The Infinitive is mdran, moA'ax, mdrab, or mar'^bo. Mdrat is feminine in gender 
when used as a verbal noun. The others are masculine. The oblique form of the first 
three is the same as the nominative. That of mar^bd is mar'^be. 

Irregular Verbs.— 

The following irregular past participles have been noted : — 

Infinitive. Past Participle. 


dvJb, awc}5,*eor aihd, to come dwd, fern. ai. 

jdib, to go gawd, yd, or gau ; fern, gai or gai. 

deb, to give dawd, dau, dinli, or din ; fern, of 

dawd or dan, di. 

Prom dinh, we have dinhd, fern. 
dlnhl. 

to take The same as for substituting 

I for d. 

har, hard, or hlnh, hinhd. 


harab, to do 
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The verbs duh, &n(Ljdib, are quite irregular in tbe past tense. That of diib is conju- 
gated as follows 



Sing. 

Plur. 


I 1 

1 Mase. ! 

i ! 

Fern. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

i 

1 

1 

aioai, 1 

ayU, 

dyaii* 

j din. 

**> 

1 

(JbZDCb%m j 

1 

dyz. 

ayo. 

\ 

1 dyu. 


1 

awom 

at. 

i 

aye. 

dl. 


Any other form of the past participle may be used for the third person. The past 
tense of jdib is similar. Thus, gawm, I went, and so on. 

The future of duh is aihau, I shall come ; aibe, etc., we shall come ; al, he sliall 
come. Similarly, j aihau, I shall go. 
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[No. 16 .] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY, Central Group. 

WESTEEIN" HINDI. 

BtjndEli (BanaphaeI) Dialect. (State, Chaekhaei.) 

Speoimen I. 

(Mai Sahib Kashi Mevshad.) 

IDT ^ 1 ^ ^ ^XHT TO ^ \ ^ 

^ ^ ^fT ^ ^ sft ^ ^ 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

KaLu-kai dai lar“ka liatai. Lahure lar^'ka ap“nai 

Ji-oertam-one-to two sons were. {By-)fhe-yowiger son his-own 


bap-sai kako kai, ‘bap, mor hisa bat dya.’ Aur 

faflier-to ifnoas-said that, ‘father, my share having -divided give.’ And 

wab-nai sab dyara bat dao. Aur wab-nai sab 


Mm-rby 

all property having-divided was-given. 

And 

him-hy everything 

tbdre 

dinau-mai 

ikattha 

kar-lao. 

aur babut 

duri 

des-kbi cbalo- 

a-feio 

days-in 

collected 

ivas-made, 

am,d very 

far 

country-to he-went- 

gao. 

aur -vvaba 

. apan 

sab dyara 

wabiyad-mai 


babai-dao. 

away. 

and there 

his-own 

all property 

ahsurdifies-in was 

-caused-to-fiow-away.^ 


[No. 17.] 

indo-aryan family, = 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 
BrNDBLi (BanapharI) Dialect. 


(State. Gharkhaei.) 


Speciivien 11. 


(Ba/i Sahib Kashi Bershad.) 

m T% I fiTffeT ^ { 

f ^ I cR f^TffW ilR 

m 1 ^ ’fRfT Tff I ^ | 

m ft ^ ft R^t cR ^RT wrf I ^ 

wr I ^ fw” ^ ^ T¥-^ m 

ftf^^ # ^n^RTT ^ ^ €t t wm ^ 

^ ^ I ff TRf T% I ^ ^TR ftr 

Tr?f I fN'-ft xRf Itt^-^ f m wm 
^TRt I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ #-irT I 

WRT ^ f^R w % I ^ 

lT^-% ^ fN ^ ^TRT-^ WTcT-%r^T% I €t ft-^ 

^ 1f¥5Er-% I ^T TR-t €lft # ^ Tr¥^-^ 

l^rcT-t I €t ^^iKt ^ ^ ^ # 

^ ^ # ’f?TTT ^RT ITRT jfff 

WTcT ^ 1 m ^ m ff f H I m ^ ^ 

f#t m t ^ w I I m-% RiT w I 

Wim^ WRT ^T ^ wm t ?rf TTl^ ^ WK TTift I TOTR 
f ^4 ^IR-^ ^ ffw #i: WRR 

^ ttt I ^ir#t t qto wr^-"^ ^TRRTT A 

Rf I ^fpr fwf I m fR ffir ft& ^rr 

^*T ^RT f^il m 1 ^RT € IHTT ^ ’5fT ^ 1 3RR Tr^T-?!! 

?n^t '^T ^ 1%Rft^-§ '^THR ^ ^ ^rfirr i f^nfl<<K 

"■ S-.p ' ' 

TOL. IX, PART I. “ ^ 
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[No. 16 .] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN’ HINDI. 

BuNDlLi (Banaphaei) Dialect. (State, Chaekhaei.) ' 

Speoimen I. 

(Mai Sahib K.ashi Per shad.) 

wrm i ^ # 

W ffHT I ^ TO ^ 1 ^ 

m ^ WK ^ ^ ^ wr 

TOCT ^ II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Eahii-kai dui lar“ka liatai. Laliure lar^ka ap®naf 

.4--oertmn-one-to two sons loere. {JBy-)the-younger son his-own 

bap-sai tako kai, ‘bap, mor hlsa bkt dya.’ Aur 

father-to it^was-said that, ^father, my share having-divided give( And 

wak-nai sab dyara bit dad. Aur wak-nai sab 

him-hy all properfy having -divided was-given. And him-hy everything 

tkore diuau-mai ikattka kar-lao, aur bakut duri des-kki ckalo- 

a-few days-in . collected loas-made, and very far country-to he-went- 

gao, aur waka . apan sab dyara wakiyad-mai bakai-dao. 

away, and there his-own all property absurdities-in was-caused-to-flow-away. 


[No. 17.] 

indo-aryan family, = 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 
Bundbli (BatstIbhaei) Dialect. 


(State, Ohaekhaei.) 


Specimen li. 

(Bal Sahib Kashi FersJiad.) 

^ ^ ^ T% I fiTlfw } 

I 

■m I Tff I ^ I 

W( ft Wrt ft cTW ^ I ^ 

TTT^-^ Tft I ^ fW ^ Tf-^ m 

frff 5Er # ^ ^ €t t wrm ^ Tf! 

^ v:<c\55j. ^ :fc5^ 0-N 

^ ^ I wrfT Tf I ^rpr ^ ^ ftr 

^iTT TTW I 

^nft I ^T^-t ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

^ ^ % I Tr¥#r 

Tf! fN ^ ^TTf T-# WTcr-%r ^ t% i ft ft-^f 

^ 1f¥^-% I wm €mt ^ 

l^cT-t I €t '^ra^Tift ^ ft ^ # 

^ ^ ^ WT ^nir-^ ¥TW ^ff 

w I ^ m IfiH i m wm ^ ^npr 

ift cfw ^ t ^TT ^ j^T T i ^ K % I ^-t Tif ^ I 

miR W ^T ^ # ?T¥TTT^ ^ TT^H I mT4 

Ti^ ^ ffw ^ WTIPT ^rrxpf 

^#t I srrwft ^ glw A ^rrft 

IT 1 I ^ fw ^TiR mm 

#*T tot m \ WRT ;^Rh iHiT TO ^ wr I ^^-rrf 

feif^ ?nft ^ Rnft^-t ^TJT ^ ¥T^ ^ 1 RrTftro 

SE : 
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[No. 16.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BuNDSLi (Banaphaki) Dialect. (State, Ohaekhari.) 

Specimen I. 

(Rai 8aMb JSLasTti Pershad.) 

I ^Twr ^ t 

^ ffHT TO I ^ W( TO ^ 1 ^ ^-k 

^ tlT ^fT WK ^ TO ^ ^ #[ 

W ^ TOT ^ II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

KaM-kai dui lar'^ka hatai. Lakure lar^a ap^nai 

^-certain-one-to two sons wet'O. {By-)the-younger son his-own 

bap-sai kalio kai, ‘bap, mor hfsa bit dya.’ Aur 

father-to itnoas-said that, ^father, my share having-divided give.' And 

wak-nai sab dyara bat dao. Aur "wak-nai sab 

hinirhy all property having-divided was-given. And him-hy everything 
tkore diuan-mai ikattha kar-lao, aur bakut duri des-kkS ckalo- 

a-few days-in . eollected icas-made, and very far country-to he-went- 

gaO, aur waka . apau sab dyara wakiyad-mai bakai-dad. 

away, and there his-own all property ahsurdities-in icas-caused-to-flow-away.^ 
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BUNDBLi (BANlPHARi) DiALECT. 


(State, Ohaekhae,i.) 


Speoiivien 11. 


(Bai Sahib Kashi Pershad.) 

m ^ ^ T% I frnfw ^ I 

f w I cf^ iif 

TIT 1 ^ ^ Tff I xrf^ ^ -mm I 

m ft ft "m wnrft-# '?iTt \ 

TTN-^ ^'CpT ¥ft I ^ ^ '^T T¥-TTT clW 

ftf^^ # ^ ft t wm wt Tf! 

^ 1 ^ T% I fw-^ ^rpf # ftr 

^TIT ^TTtT^ ^ W I fN’-'l iTtft-^ 

^rrfr i ^ ^ ^ ^ #-ttt i 

WTWT qto ^ 1%^ ^ % I ^rpr ^ TT^ftr 

^ft-% ^ fN ^ Tf§TIT-'€t "^TftlT-# 1 ft ft-^f 

^ I WTWT TH-f frft # 

l^Tci-t I ft ^^rrft ^ ^ ^ t^-t wfiH # 

^ ^ ^ ffft-f # liirc ^T w^-m ¥Tm ^rff 

^Tci ^ 1 m ^ wx ff 1 ^ I m wm 

ift m t iTT w ixn^ % I ^ ^^TT f w I 

TOT ff’ft W ^ ^tw # TTf TTOt ftx ^ \ TOT-^ 

^I^T #-TO ^t3T-f ^Tif% TO ffW ^ WTTO 'WT^ 

ITT \ TOft muft f 1% ^ ^rrlt 

IT I mmft 1w# I ^ fW tfsr tlH miH ^511 

i^T TOT TTT 1 TOT ¥TO ^ TO ^ ^ I ^T^T-Ttf 

frof^ TTlft ^ TOf ^nftro-f ^5PT TO ^ffw I f^ft^ 

. TOL. II, PART I. ■ ' ® ■, 
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^ ^ I ^ WR I miFT 

^T ^ ¥T^ ¥ I ^ ^ WR f^5T TOT-% 

€t g#f I ftfl' ^ ^ w ^wf wm ^ 

^ffw ^ f^RT ^ ^ '^TR ! S 

^r-iT I ^ '^T¥i: ^ Tpil I fN-'l ^Tir^r 

C\ * 

^^-in WT ^ I WRTR ^I^T 

# t #T I m ^ ft ^T-ft A Itft ^XH 

I ftft '^R^T ^??T xiTiRT I m ^m- 

ft # ftR ^li wm ^TRT-t # fw ^ETTf^ TI^^TRT-ft 
ftt ft ^?^¥T ^ '5R^“ I ^ fm ftft ’f ^ ^ wtir 

¥€5r ^ ^ “fft w^ w 

II ^fRcT II 

ftft ¥# fcif ’ST?: ^ I ¥% ^ft Rw II 

^ ^ fWf ftt% I ^ nmm ft ftt ## ii 
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[No. 17.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BuNDlLi (Ba-NaphaeI) Dialect. 

Specimen ii. 


Central Group. 


(State, Chaekhaei.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek brakman wa ek brahmani rahai. 

One hrdhman and one hrdliman' s-wife were. 

ai. Kuchb din bitai dhubak paro. 

are (i.e. were). Some days passed famine fell. 

apan mihariya cbbor dakMn bbag-ga. Aur ek 

Ms-own leife leaving south ran-away. And one 

rab5. Pack sau mpaiya kamais. 

remained. Five hundred rupees he-earned. 

bo-cbuki 'tab brabmani-ki khabar ai 


Don niihariTa mns“wa 
Both wife Jmshand 

Tab brabman 
Then the-brdhman 

sabtikar-kai cbakar 
banlcer-to servant 

Jab do bar'^sai 
When two years 

Anr sabiikar- 


had-passed then the-brdhman’ s-wife-of remembrance came. And tlie-hanher- 


sai bida 

mag-kar 

apan 

gbar-kau raigo. 

Jab 

kuebb 

from leave begged-having 

his-own 

house-to he-started. 

When some 

dur gbar 

rab-ga 

tab 

man-mai sodbis kai, 

brabmani 

distance house 

remained 

then 

mind-vn he-thought that. 

bt'dhmau' s-wife 

karaj-dar bui-gai 

bubai 

s5 

mai kau bare ad“mi-ke 

ibi rupaiya 

indebted become 

will-be therefore 

I some great man-of 

near rupees 

dbar-daiir. 

Gau-mai 

ek 

bSni rabai. Tiya-san 

kabus 

kai. 


deposit-may. 

‘ bbai, mor 

‘ brother, my 

bairagi-ka 
religious-mendicant's disciple 
chela-kau Mg 
disciple-to rations 

Baba pucbliis, 

The-^'ecluse asked, 

kabus kai, 


The-village-in 

rupaiya 

rupees 

cbeM 


it-was-said-by-him that, 
rupaiya-ki dbarobar-ki 
rupees-of deposit-of 

TOL. IX, PAEI I. 


one shopman was. 

dbarobar dbar-rakb.’ 

deposit keep.' 

lag lain ayo. 

rations to-take 

tanl-dai, 
weighed-out, 

‘ aj lag 
‘ today rations 
‘ ek rab-gir 
‘ one way-fa/rer 

bat-cbit 
conversation 


aur 

and 


Him-to he-said that, 
It”nai-bicb-mai ek 

The-meantime-in one 
Bini-nai jaldi-mai 
came. The-shopman haste-in 

cbela Mg lai-ga. 

the-disciple rations took-away. 

siwai kabe-bai ? ’ ObeM-nai 

much why-is?' The-disciple-by 
bani-ke iba pacb sau 

the-shopmcm-of near five hundred 

karai-rabai, so mo-kbi lag 

domg-wcm, therefore me-to rations 

3b 2 
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jaldi-mai taul-dihas-hai.’ Baba man-mai sodho kai wa rah-gir-kau 

haste-in weighed-has’ The-recluse mind-in thought that that way-farer-to 

kaunaii jugat-sai balaw. So adh^ari kanak wa ghi 

some means-hy call. So superfluous wheat-flour and clarifled-hutter 

aichas, wa ckela-sai kaMs kai, ‘ ya jins pkeraw, aur 

he-drew-forth, and disoiple-fo he-said that, ‘ this stuff return, and 

bSni-sai kabab kai, “ hamar baba kabu-ka baram 

the-shopman-to you-will-say that, “ my recluse anybody-of ill-gotten{-things) 

nabi kbat-Si.” ’ Chela ga aur jins pber-dibas. Ya bat 

not eats'’ ’ The-disciple went and the-stuff returned. This thing 

jab wa brabman suni tab kabis kai, ‘ya baba imandar 
when by-that brahman was-heard then he-said that, ‘ this recluse honest 

bai. Yab-ke ibs rupaiya mai dbarab.’ Brabman baba 

is. This-one-of near money I shall-deposit.' The-brdhman the-recluse 

dbing ga, wa kabas kai, ‘Mabaraj, m5r rupaiya dbar-rakbau.’ 

near went, and said that, ‘Sir, my rupees Jeeep-in-deposit.’ 

Baba-nai rupaiya lai-kar ek kotba-mai brabman-ke samb^nai 

The-reoluse-by money taken-having one room-in brdhman-of before 

gar-dibas, aur brabman apan gbar cbal6-ga. Ap^ni 

was-buried-by-him, and the-brdhman his-own house went-away. Sis-own 

brab®mani-sai pucbbis bai, ‘kabu-ki karaj-dar tau nabi 

brahman’ s-wife-from he-asked that, ‘any-body-of debtor indeed not 

ba ? ’ Brabmani kahus, ‘ niyabb.’ Tab kucbb din bitai 

thou-art ? ’ The-brdhman’ s-wife said, ‘ Tam-noi.’ Then some days passed 

brabman apan rupaiya lain baba dbing ga. Baba 

the-brdhman his-own money to-take the-recluse near went. The-recluse 

kabis, ‘ bamar dbing kab dbar-ga ? ’ Brabman man-ml gilyad 

said, ‘ me-of near when did-you-keep ? ’ {By-)the-brdhman mind-in shame 

mani aur ek jimidar-sai apan sab bal ja kabis. 

was-felt and one landholder-to his-own all account going said. 

Jimidar kabus kai, ‘hamar jor nibli. Turn. pbalanai 

The-landholder said that, * my power is-not. You such-and-such 

mauja-ki bibi-kau sunaw.’ Brabman bibi-kai ga aur 

a-village-of dancing-gwl-to related The-brdhman the-dancing-girl-to went and 

apan bal kabus. Bibi kabo kai, ‘ mai 

his-own account said. {By-^the-dancing-girl it-was-said that, 

pbalanai din baba-ke dbing jab, s5 tubi ai-jais.’ 

such-and-such a-day the-recluse-of ■ near will-go, therefore you-also come, 

Bibi sab apan jama lai-kar baba dbing 

The-dancing-girl all her-own . substance taking the-recluse 


near 


went 
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aur kahis kai, ‘ mor miya-saiiab Madaran ge-te, so naliT aye-li. 

and smd that, ‘ my master Madaran gone-mas, hit -not returned-is. 

Hai iin-ke dhurai-kbS jat-baii. Mor dbarobar dbar-rakb5.’ It^nai-bich-mai 


I him 

to-looTi-for 

am-going. 

My deposit 

heep.' 

The-mean-tme-in 

brahman 

ai-ga. 

wa kahus 

kai, ‘ baba. 

mor 

rupaiya dai-rakb.’ 

idie-brdhman 

arrived. 

and said 

that, ‘father. 

my 

money give-up.' 

Baba-nai 

rupaiya 

ukhar-kar-kai de-din. 

Ta 

socb-kar-kai kai, 

The-recliise-by 

money 

taMng-out 

was-given-up. 

This 

thinliing that. 


‘ jo mai ya-sai jbagar^baii tau bibi aj)an rupaiya na 

‘ if I this-one-with shall-quarrel then the-dancing-girl her-omn money not 

dhar'‘bai.’ Bibi dekbis kai brabmaa apan rupaiya 

will-deposit.'' The-dancing-girl saw that the-hrdJman Ms-own money 

pai-ga, tab baba-sai kabis kai, ‘mor bbai kahat awa-hai 

got, then the-recluse-to she-said that, ‘my brother saying come-is 


kai, 

“ miya-sabab 

Madaran-sai 

ai-ge.” 

So 

ab 

mai 

dharohar 

that. 

“ the-master Maddran-from 

arrived.” 

Therefore 

note 

I 

deposit 

na 

dbar^bau.’ Aur 

phir 

bibi 

basan 


wa 

brahman 

not 

tvill-place.' And 

again the-dancing-girl 

to-laugh 

began. 

and 

brahman 

hasan lag aur 

baba-u 

basai 

lag. 





■ to-laugh began and the-recluse-also to-laugh began. 


Kabawat, — 

{Sence-the-ysaying , — 

Bibi basi miya gbara aye ; base musapbara gatbari 

The-dancer laughed her-master home came ; laughed the-traveller purse 

paye. 

■lie-got. 

Tuma ka base, miyi bbikbe ? Eka tamasa ye bhi sikbe. 

You why laughed, master mendicant ? A tricTc fhis-one also learnt. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there were a Brabman and bis wife. A famine occurred, so the 
Brahman deserted bis wife, and ran away to tbe Deccan, where be took service with a 
banker, and earned five hundred rupees. When two years bad passed, be remembered 
bis wife, and, taking leave of tbe banker, set out for bis borne. While be was on tbe 
way, it struck him that bis wife would probably be in debt, so be decided to deposit bis 
savings with some well-tc-do person to protect them from her creditors. He accordingly 
went to a shopkeeper in bis village, and asked him to take tbe money on deposit. 

While he was speaking to him tbe disciple of a certain mendicant devotee came up 
to beg from tbe shopman, and the latter, being busy with tbe Brabman, weighed out the 
:alms in a burry. The disciple brought what be bad got to bis master the recluse, who 
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asked him why he had brought more than usual that day. Replied the disciple, ‘ there was. 
a traveller talking to the shopkeeper about depositing five hundred rupees, and owing to 
his being busy with him, he weighed out my alms in a hurry.’ The recluse thought to 
himself that he must get hold of that traveller some way or other, so he gave the flour 
and clarified butter which was over and above the regular amount to’ the disciple, and 
told him to take it to the shopkeeper with this message, my master will not eat anything 
wrongly taken from anybody.’ The disciple did what he was told, and when the Brah- 
man heard what he said, he thought to himself, ‘ this recluse must be a very honest man. 
I will deposit my money with him.’ So he went off to the recluse and addressed him as 
follows, — ‘ Holy Sir, will you deign to keep my money in deposit ? ’ The recluse took 
the money into an inner room, and there buried it in the presence of its owner, who then 
went on in happiness to his home. When he got there he asked his wife if she owed 
any debts, and she rej)lied that she did not. After a few days the Brahman returned to. 
the recluse and asked for his money, but the latter said, ‘ when did you ever leave any 
money with me ? ’ Filled with shame at the recluse’s duplicity, the Brahman went off 
to his landlord and complained of bow he had been treated. Said the landlord, ‘it ife 
beyond my power to help you ; but go arid tell your story to the dancing girl of such 
and such a village.’ He did so, and she told him to meet her on such and such a day at 
the recluse’s. On the day fixed the dancing girl brought her savings to the recluse, and 
said to him, ‘ my master went some time ago to the fair of Madaran’- and has not come 
back. I am going to look for him, and want you to keep my money in deposit for me 
while I am away.’ Just then the Brahman entered and again asked for his dej)osit. 
The recluse at once gave it to him, for he thought that if this fellow quarrelled with him 
the dancing girl would not trust him with her money. As soon, however, as she saw 
that the Brahman had safely got his rupees, she said to the recluse, ‘ my brother has just 
come, and he says that my master has returned from the Madaran, so now I won’t have 
to trouble you with the deposit.’ Then the dancing girl began to laugh, and so did the 
Brahman, and so did the recluse. As the saying goes : — 

The dancer laughed, for her master had come ; 

The traveller laughed, for he got his purse. 

Master meudicant, why did you laugh ? 

‘ Because I have learnt this new trick.’ 


^ This is the fair held at Makanpur in Kanauj in honour of the famous saint Shah Madar, who is buried there. 
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THE SONGS OF ALHA AND ODAL. 

I do not suppose that any epic poem is at the present day so popular as that of Aiha, 
and Tdal, which is sung by itinerant bards ail oyer northern India. The entire cycle 
has never been collected, but p)ortions of it and even translations of portions have often 
l)een published. The earliest version of the epic with which we are acquainted is con- 
tained in the Malidbd Khand of the Prithiraj B-asau, attributed to Chand Bardai (PL 
1190 A.I).). Chand Bardai was the court bard of Prithiraj Clianlian, King of Delhi. 
The Malioba Khand deals mainly with the war between that Monarch and Parmal, the 
Chandel of Mahoba, and according to another, and more probable, tradition was the work 
of Jagnaik, the bard of Parmal. A translation of a part of it will be found in Tod’s 
Rajasthan, i. 614 and ff. There are two or three native editions of the modern cycle, 
none of which is conijolete. Portions of one of them were translated by Mr. Waterfield 
into vigorous English ballad metre, and appeared in vols. Ixi, Ixii, and Ixiii of the 
under the title of the ‘Kine-Lakh Chain, or the Maro feud.’ A full 
account of the contents of these editions, from the pen of the present writer, will be 
found in vol. xiv of the Indian Antiquary, pp. 255 and ff. An edition of the text and 
a translation of the chapter relating to Alha’s marriage, as carrent in Bihar, also by the 
j)resent writer, will be found on pp, 209 and ff. of the same volume. 

Some years ago Mr. Vincent Smith was kind enough to present me with a collection 
of notes on the Buadeli dialect of Hamhpur, which he had made when he was employed 
in the settlement of that district. These contained the following two extracts from the 
cycle, which jare given just as they were taken down under his supervision from the lips 
of rustic singers. Both are fragments, but they are valuable not only as specimens of 
the Banaphari sub-dialect of Bundeli, but also as being genuine specimens of a class of 
poetry which is very popular over a large part of our Indian possessions. In Hamirpur 
the whole series of songs dealing with Alha and ti’dal is known as the ‘ Saird ’ or ‘ Alhdd 
Separate fragments which are recited at one time are called ‘ lawdrdj ‘ Samay ’ or 
‘ Mdr: 

The text given below is that of Mr. Vincent Smith, unaltered. The translation is 
also based on a rough version prepared by him to accompany the texts. I am responsi- 
ble for tbe notes. 

It is unnecessary to give here a full account of the contents of the Alha cycle. 
Those interested in the subject will find what they require (so far as is known) in the 
article in the Indian Antiquary quoted above. I propose to give here so much of the 
legend as is necessary for understanding the specimens now printed. It is to be under- 
stood that what is narrated is legend (and not the only legend,' — they are often contra- 
dictory) and not history. The main characters are historical, but their adventures, as 
here recorded, are not. 

The three royal personages dealt with are — (1) Prithiraj or Pitbaura, the Ohanban 
King of Delhi ; (2) Jaichand, the Kathor King of Kanauj ; and (3) Parmal or Para- 
mardi, the Ohandel King of Mahoha in Bundelkhand.’ The two first were cousins. 

^ Once for all, I -TOm the reader that I do not transcribe these and other names in the cjcle with ahsokte aecniacj. I 
■only give the popular spelling. For instance ‘ Parmal ’ should properly be ‘ Par'mSl. 
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Botli were grand-nephews of Anang Pal Tomar of Delhi, and, when he died, Prithiraj, 
although the younger, was proclaimed King to the exclusion of Jaichand. The result 
was a lifelong enmity between the two princes, which eventually facilitated the con- 
quering of India by the Tartar hordes of Central Asia. Prithiraj and his bard Chand 
were killed in battle fighting against the Muhammadans in the year 1193 A.D. 
Kanauj w’as overwhelmed, and Jaichand slain in the following year by Shihabu’d-din, 

the ‘Meteor of the Faith,’ and his son fled to Marwar, where he established the prin- 
cipality now known as Jodhpur. Parmal reigned from about 1165 to 1202 A.D. He 
was defeated and expelled from Mahoba by Prithiraj in the year 1182. Here legend 
departs from history. According to the former ParmH was so crushed with this defeat 
that he abandoned his kingdom and fled to Graya where he ultimately died, being the 
last of the Chandel Kings of Mahoba. As a matter of history twenty years later we 
still find him fighting bravely against the Musalman Kutbu’d-din at Kahnjar. He 
was not the last of his race, but had several obscure successors on the throne. 

The historical Parmal was probably the son of his predecessor Madana-Varma 
Chandel, but the legendary account is quite different. It runs as follows : — 

Parmal conquered the w^hole of India, The first city he conquered was Mahoba in 
Bundelkhand, of which Basdeo Parihar was the prince. Basdeo had one son Mabil and 
three daughters, Malna (also called Padmini), Diwala, and Tilka. Parmal married 
Malna and treated Mahil with consideration, but the latter never forgave his father’s 
conqueror and was the cause of his ultimate downfall. He is throughout the villain of 
the cycle. 

Parmal, according to Chandel custom, had two faithful attendants belonging to the- 
Banaphar tribe of Hajputs. They were named Dasraj and Bachhraj,, To Dasraj he 
gave his sister-in-law Diwala in marriage, and to Bachhraj, Tilka. By these marriages, 
Dasraj had two sons Alha and (much younger) tidal, and Bachhraj had one, Malkha, , 
Dasraj had another son by an Ahir woman, who was named Ohaura or Ohaura.^ On his 
birth he was exposed in the river, and was picked up and taken to Prithiraj Ohauhan of 
Delhi, who adopted him as a son, and when he grew up, appointed him to a command in 
his army. We thus find him, in the final catastrophe, fighting against his half-brothers 
Alha and tidal. Dasraj also had a daughter, who bore a son called Siha. 

Finally, Parmal had a son by Malna, named Brahmajit Varma. Much against his - 
father’s wiU he married Bela, the daughter of Prithiraj, but was killed while yet a boy 
on the fatal field of IJrai. He never brought his bride home, and, in the specimens now- 
given, we find Bela still in her father’s house, but, like a true Rajput wife, a strong 
partisan on her husband’s side of the quarrel. We thus get the following legendary- 
genealogical table : — 


^ Some versions call iiim Dhando. 


B&sdeOj King of Mahsba. 
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Botli were graiid-ne]Dhews of Anang Pal Tdmar of Delhi, and, when he died, Prithiraj, 
although the younger, was proclaimed King to the exclusion of Jaichand. The result 
was a lifelong enmity between the two princes, which eventually facilitated the con- 
quering of India by the Tartar hordes of Central Asia. Prithiraj and his bard Chand 
were killed in battle fighting against the Muhammadans in the year 1193 A.D. 
Kanauj was overwhelmed, and Jaichand slain in the following year by Shihabu’d-din, 
the ‘ Meteor of the Paith,’ and his son fled to Mar war, where he established the prin- 
cipality now known as Jodhpur. Parmal reigned from about 1165 to 1202 A.D. He 
was defeated and expelled from Mahdba by Prithiraj in the year 1182. Here legend 
departs from history. According to the former Parmal was so crushed with this defeat 
that he abandoned his kingdom and fled to Gaya where he ultimately died, being the 
last of the Chandel Kings of Mahoba. As a matter of history twenty years later we 
still find him fighting bravely against the Musalman Kutbu’d-din at Kalinjar. He 
was not the last of his race, but had several obscure successors on the throne. 

The historical Parmal was probably the son of his predecessor Madana-Varma 
Chandel, but the legendary account is quite different. It runs as follows : — 

Parmal conquered the w^hole of India. The first city he conquered was Mahoba in 
Bundelkhand, of w'^hich Basdeo Parihar was the prince. Basdeo had one son Mabil and 
three daughters, Malna (also called Padmini), Diwala, and Tilka. Parmal married 
Malna and treated Mahil with consideration, but the latter never forgave his father’s 
conqueror and was the cause of his ultimate downfall. He is throughout the villain of 
the cycle. 

Parmal, according to Chandel custom, had two faithful attendants belonging to the - 
Banaphar tribe of Hajp-ats. They were named Dasraj and Baehhraj.. To Basra j he 
gave his sister-in-law Diwala in marriage, and to Baehhraj, Tilka. By these marriages, 
Dasraj had two sons Alha and (much younger) tidal, and Baehhraj had one, Malkha, . 
Dasraj had another son by an Ahir woman, who was named Ohaura or Chaura.^ On his ■ 
birth he was exposed in the river, and was picked up and taken to Prithiraj Ohauhan of 
Delhi, who adopted him as a son, and when he grew up, appointed him to a command in 
his army. We thus find him, in the final catastrophe, fighting against his half-brothers 
Alha and Hdal. Dasraj also had a daughter, who bore a son called Siha. 

Pinally, Parmal had a son by Malna, named Brahmajit Varma. Much against his- 
father’s wiU he married Bela, the daughter of Prithiraj, but was killed while yet a boy 
on the fatal field of Hrai. He never brought his bride home, and, in the specimens now- 
given, we find Bela still in her father’s house, but, like a true Rajput wife, a strong 
partisan on her husband’s side of the quarrel. We thus get the following legendary 
genealogical table : — 


^ Some versions call him Dhando. 



B&sdSo, King of Maliaba. 
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The other prominent figures in the poem (besides Prithiraj and Jaichand) are : 

Jagnaik, bard of Parmal. 

Lakhan, nephew of Jaichand. 

Raypal, elder son of Jaichand. 

Gulalan, younger son of Jaichand. 

Raybhan, Raja of Kurhat, a fief of Kanauj, under Jaichand. 

Miyan Talhan of Benares (see below). 

All Alawar") 

Kale Khan j 

Jari Beg }> Sons of Talhan. 

Sultan 

Bahubali 

Hirsing Deo 

Birsing Deo 

Puran Deo 

Matauwa Ahir, in the service of Brahmajit. 

Diriya, UdaTs henchman. He was groom of the horse Bendula. 

Ramapati of Gwalior, one of Prithiraj’s commanders. 

Ranjit, another son of Parmal. 

Alkha, another son of Bachhraj. 

Kariliya, the name of Alha’s horse ■) 

Bendula or Benduliya, tTdal’s horse j ^5" 

Singhin, Miyan Talhan’s horse. 

Manorath, Jaichand’s horse. 

Of the above Miyan (or Mira) Talhan is the most important figure. He wag a 
•Musalmah of Benares, who took service under Parmal. He and Dasraj (Alha and 
"O’ dal’s father) were intimate friends, and had exchanged turbans. After the latter’s 
death he attached himself to Alha and Hdal, and followed their fortunes to Kanauj. 
Alha looked upon him as his father, and he appears throughout as the Nestor of the 
■story. He was killed in the final struggle at Krai and was buried at Mahoba, where his 
tomb near the Kirat Sagar is still shown. He ro^e a horse called ‘ the lioness ’ (Singhin) 
and had nine sons and eighteen grandsons. 

Parmal gave AJha the district of Kalinjar, to the south-east of Mahoba (in the pre- 
sent district of Banda) as his fief. To, Malkha he gave the fief of Sirsa.^ We pass over 
the ihany and glorious exploits of Alha, Hdal, and Malkha in their early years and hasten 
to the final catastrophe. Mahil, Parmal’s brother-in-law and*, evil counsellor, saw that 
there was no hope of compassing the latter’s rui n so long as he was protected by these 
valiant champions. He persuaded Parmal to demand from Alha his famous mare, Kari* 
liya, and, on the request being refused, so far to forget their services as to expel the 
brf)thers ignominiously from his territory. With their mother and families, and accom- 
panied by Talhan of Benares, they repaired to Kanauj, where Jaichand received them, 

^ Sh■BS. is in the present Gwalior State, on the river Fating, not far from Amaha. See G-walior Gazetteer (1908), Vol. I, 
p.194. 


f Chiefs of Ganjar. Conquered by Alha, but subsequently his 
\ allies. 
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but, being himself in dread of Alha, despatched him on an expedition against the 
rebellious chiefs of Ganjar (traditionally identified with Gujerat), who had hitherto suc- 
cessfully defied all the forces sent against them. Accompanied by Lakhan, the nephew 
of Jaichand, Alha and tTdal successfully accomplished their task, and were receixed into 
great favour, Alha having the fief of Raykot (near Kanauj) assigned to him. 

In the meantime a quarrel had arisen between Prithiraj Gbauhan of Delhi and Par- 
mal regarding some troops of the former who had been cut up while passing through the 
latter’s territory. Mahil diligently fanned the flame, and persuaded Prithiraj to bide 
his time for vengeance. After the lapse of eight years Mahil contrived in his capacity as 
minister to send Parmal’s army to the south, and then sent word to Prithiraj that the 
wav was now open to Mahoba. Prithiraj at once advanced and attacked Sirsa, where 
Malkha was governor. The latter sent pressing appeals for help to Parmal, who, under 
the traitorous persuasion of Mahil, replied that it was Malkha’s business to drive out 
Prithiraj. Deeply hurt at this supercilious reply, Malkha nevertheless made a brave 
resistance, but was in the end overwhelmed by superior numbers, and himself met a 
glorious death in the midst of his foes. 

Parmal, now seriously alarmed for the safety of his kingdom, called a council, and 
on the advice of Malna, his queen, demanded a truce from his adversary on the plea of 
the absence of his champions AUia and Ddal. Prithiraj, with Rajput chivalry, granted 
the request, on condition that, at the end of a year, during which each party was to pre- 
pare for the final battle, it should be fought on open ground, which should give no ad- 
vantage to either party, and the vast plain round Drai (in the present district of Jalaun) 
was fixed upon as the deciding scene of the contest. 

Parmal then despatched his bard Jagnaik to Kanauj to recall Alha and tidal. On 
the wav Jagnaik halted at Kurhat on the bank of the Jamna, where the local Raja, 
Ravbhan, hospitably entertained him, but in the morning refused to return to his guest 
the* splendid armour with which his horse was decked. Jagnaik accordingly went on to 
Kanauj vowing vengeance against Raybhan. 

He was cordiaUy received by Alha who, however, refused to assist Parmal till his 
mother Diwala pressed upon him his duty as a Rajput. ‘Det rrs fly to Mahoba, 
exclaimed Diwala." But Alha was silent, while Ddal said aloud, ‘ May evil spirits seize 
Mahoba ! Can we forget the day when, in distress, he] drove us forth. Return to 
Mahoba— let it stand or fall, it is the same to me ; Kanauj is henceforth my home.’ 

‘ Would that the Gods had made me barren,’ said DiwalS, ‘ that I had never borne 
sons, who thus abandon the paths of the Rajputs, and refuse to succoixr their prince in 
danger ! ’ Her heart bursting with grief, and her eyes raised to heaven, she continued ; 
‘ wls it for this, O Hniversal Lord, thou mad’st me feel a mother’s pangs for these des- 
troyers of Banaphar’s fame ? Hnworthy offspring ! the heart of the true Rajput dances 
with joy at the mere name of strife— but ye, degenerate, cannot be the sons of Dasraj— 
some carl must have stplen to my embrace, and from such ye must be sprung.’ The 

young chief s arose, their faces withered in sadness. '‘When we perish in defence of 

Mahoba, and, covered with wounds, perform deeds that will leave a deathless name ; 

when our heads roll in the field— when we embrace the valiant in fight, an d, treading in 

' This extract from the poem is iakea fiom Tod. 
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the footsteps of the brave, make resplendent the blood of both lines, even in tne presence 
-of the heroes of the Chauhan, then will our mother rejoice.’ 

At length roused to indignation Alha rushed impetuously to Jaichand, and demand- 
-ed leave to depart. This was at first refused, but ultimately granted after an angry 
scene ; and the king of Kanauj not only gave the required permission, but sent a power- 
ful army, headed by his own sons Raypal and Gulalan, and his nephew Lakhan, with 
Alha to assist the Chandel against the Chauhan of Delhi. 

The army marched. On the way they passed Kurhat where Jagnaik demanded 
vengeance for his stolen horse-armour. A battle ensued in which Eaybhan was defeated 
.'•and compelled to restore his booty. In admiration of the Banaphars’ valour, he, too, 
joined the advancing host. As the troops went on, the worst omens appeared on all 
sides. The countenance of Lakhan fell ; these portents filled his soul with dismay ; hut 
Alha said, ‘ though these omens bode death, yet death to the valiant, to the pure in faith, 
US an object of desire, not of sorrow. The path of the Eajput is beset with difficulties, 
rugged, and filled with thorns ; but he regards it not, so it but conducts to battle,’ To 
■carry joy to Parmal alone occupied their thoughts; the steeds hounded over the plain 
like the swift-footed deer. 

On the w’^ay, in spite of the truce, they were suddenly and unexpectedly attacked at 
•a river crossing by the Chauhan army, led by Chaura. All but Lakhan fled. He made 

■ a gallant stand with his handful of troops, but was nearly overpowered. Dwala, after 
vainly trying to stop Alha and TTdal in their flight, ordered her dooly to be set down, 
•and getting out desired 'U’dal to enter it and give her his sword and shield ; for though 
he fled, she disdained to fly. Her reproaches, as contained in Ohand’s verses, form one 
■of the most famous passages in the whole cycle. They will be found in verses 98 and 
following of the first of the following extracts. Stung by her reproaches Alha and tidal 
returned and repulsed Chaura. 

The brothers, ere they reached Mahoba, halted to put on the saffron robe, the sign 

■ of ‘ no quarter ’ to the Eajput wai*rior. The intelligence of their approach filled the 
Chandel prince with joy, who advanced to embrace his defenders, and conduct them 
into the city ; while the queen Malna came to greet Diwala, who with the herald bard 
qsaid homage and returned with the queen into the palace. 

On the arrival of the brothers in the citadel, a council of war was held. Parmal, 
always a coward,^ at first resolved to abandon Mahoba, but, urged by the Banaphars and 
their mother, he at length consented to march his host towards IJrai. In the prelimin- 
;ary tights, which lasted several days, the boy Brahmajit Varma, his son, died gallantly 
fighting against superior numbers, and Chaura hastened to convey the news to Delhi, 
where the youthful hero’s wedded, but yet unmated, bride Bela was still dwelling in the 
■<5itadel of her father Prithiraj. Overjoyed at the terrible blow with which his foe was 
smitten the Chauhan ordered his commander to complete the victory by carrying off from 
.Vlahoba Parmal’s queen, the lovely Padmini or Malna, and conveying her to the royal 
.■seraglio at Delhi ; but Chaura himself had a fair young wife, and stayed to 'dally with 
her, wLile he despatched his lieutenant, Ramapati of Gwalior, to carry out his lord’s 
hehest. The widowed Bela, true to the fortunes of the house into which she had been 

^ TMs is his legendary character, but it is not borne out bj Kistory, 
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•maraed, sent private word of this design to tTdal, who intercepted Eamapati at Kalpi 
and there, after a fierce conflict, slew him. 

At length the fatal day arrived, and the camps of the two hings stood face to face 
on the plain of Urai. Parmal, on seeing the enemy’s preparations, feared, like the pol- 
troon he was, for his own safety. He determined to abandon his army, and, notwith- 
standing aU Alha’s and the other chiefs entreaties to remain and animate his troops, he 
not only refused to stay, but insisted on Alha himself escorting him to Kalinjar. Before 
Alha could return to command his forces, the battle had been fought, and Parmal’s 
troops had been annihilated. Alha’s son Indal, Hdal, and the faithful Talhan had all 
been slain. Seeing this, furious with rage, Alha drew his magic sword to destroy 
Prithiraj’s army ; but his arm was arrested by the goddess Devi Sarada,^ and at her 
entreaty he consented to sheathe his sword, if Prithiraj would turn and fly seven paces. 
PrithiraJ did so, and, satisfied by this concession to his invincibleness, Alha disajjpeared 
from mortal view, and now dwells in that mysterious land of darkness, the Kajri-ban, 
which is so famed in all the legends of the east. On the last day of each moon he visits 
Devi Sarada’s temple on the hill at Mahiyar and adorns her image with fresh flowers. 
He has repeatedly been seen, but, each time at a stern command to desist from following 
him, no one has ever ventured to advance, and he has disappeared. 

After the defeat at Urai, according to the legend,® Parmal fled to Gaya, where he 

died. 

So ends this tale of Eajput chivalry. If I have drawn sufficient attention to it to in- 
duce some resident in Bundelkhand to collect its scattered remnants from the only books in 
which it is preserved, — the mouths of the bardic reciters, — I shall be amply satisfied. It 
is a noble story, replete with incident, and with characters well contrasted. It appeals 
far more closely to English sympathies than do the comparatively artificial epics of 
Sanskrit literature. 

Of the following two extracts, the first (marked Specimen III) is a fragment. It 
describes the summons of Alha ahd Udal from Kanauj to Mahoba, the march from 
Eanauj and the fight with the Ohauhan forces on the way. It breaks off abruptly in 
the middle of the combat. The second (marked Specimen IV) commences in Delhi, 
where Ohaura brings the news of the death of Brahmajit at Urai. It then describes 
Ramapati’s mission to abduct Malna, and how he was defeated on tbe way by Udal, who 
had been forewarned by Bela. 


^ 35fow worshipped at MaMyar on the Tons. 

® Bat not according to histoij. Most oi the foregoing narrative is based on Tod, with additions from the seventh volume 
•of the reports of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
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f[No. 18.] ^ 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

BuNDlii (EanapharI) Dialect. (District, Hamirptje.) 

Specimen HI. 

TRANSLATION. 

Jmchand. — ■'What, has aught fallen into the Jamna or has the high hank fallen into 
the pool ? I ask of you, Prince Lakhan,^ whence comes this clashing sound ? 

Nought has fallen into the Jamna, nor has the high hank fallen into 
the pool. The champion of JJahoha is coming, whose weapons clash together. 

Jaiohand.— My limbs tremble,^ my body quakes, my thirty-two teeth shake; if 
he of Mahoba come in his pride, he will bring my Kanauj to ruin. 

Ldhhan . — Say not so, Sire, for the false pleases me not ; as once he served® the 
Chandel, even so he serves you. 

Eor the space of a mile* jdoor-clothes are spread ; of pillows there were some fifteen 
hundred ; (10) where the people sat cross-legged and touching each other, the javelins 
covered the earth as blades of grass.® 

There was the clanging of iron, there weapons of the finest steel® clashed together, 
where the Eajputs sat clan by clan, reclining on cushions.'^ They were bemused from 
the opium they had eaten, men who without blows would not change their purpose.® 
Each man with his sacred sword upon his thigh, like a black snake coiled.® 

(15) The camel-courier alighted in the court and said, ‘ Eaja, hear my words the 
Hero of Mahoba is coming; Eaja beware ! ’ On seeing Alha approach, the assembly 
rose trembling.'* Every man made obeisance j great respect was shown,*® and on the 
right side in the middle of the tent a place was cleared for Alha.'® 

1 Lathaii was nephew of Jaichand. 

® Dwalaii^ for ^olai. Here, as elsewhere, is substituted for 5. 

® The root = serve. 

j K gau-h os is an indefinite measure of distance ; literally, the distance from which the low of a cow can be heard. 

^ SPaVtM is a method of sitting on the ground. The feet are crossed, with the knees wide apart. Arajhl t%zzurjhl thu 
The earth was green with darts. 

® is a kind of steel manufactured in the town in Oudh of that name. essence, is commonly used to signify 

-excellence of quality. , 

A clan or subeast^^ separate. Ktihaun^ ot ^ is a pillow for leaning against when 

■sitting cross-legged 

« Bajputs are great opium-eaters. These ballads are full of allusions do the practice and dwell upon it with pride. The 
root = to be tipsy. 

® A Bajput's sword is looked upon as an incarnation of the Goddess Devi, and is frequently called by her name. Here 
means ‘ thigh ’ or ‘ lap.* 

or is a female camel. \ ' 

The root Z>^a7iam=to tremble. 

1^ G-an dilan^ literally ‘ counting bodies,* hence ‘ everyone.* 8ar*Mdn is a corruption of san>man» 

13 J3<^«==arm, hence ‘ side,* . ^ 
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Jaichand. — (20) It is your wont to make obeisance once in the morning, and once 
again at evening what calamity has befallen you that you come at midday ?- 

Alhd . — It is my wont to make obeisance once in the morning, and once again at even- 
ing; now a summons has come from Mahoba, and therefore, Eaj a, I pay you my respects.^ 

Jaichand. — You have come out as an overfed horse breaks from his stable.'* (25) 
When I will, I can slay you ; why think you of Mahoba’s town ?® Laughing the Eaja 
spoke, — Alha, hear my words. Lor each grain of wheat I shall take two, and the price of 
clarified butter I shall exact fourfold. Water shall I a|)praise at the price of milk.® Alha, 
hear my words. You have eaten and waxed furious in Ganjar; in the forefront of the 
battle shall I strike you down.^ (30) The Ohandela drove you out, while the house 
sweepers pelted you with sugarcane refuse.® Have you lost remembrance of that day, 
that you come to me at noon ? 

Laughing then UdaF spake, — Eaja, hear my words. Who is he that can drive me 
out ? Who in the world has teeth in his mouth Those for whose sake I had fled 
were lost in Ganjar; (36) Your father never gained even Ganjar fort, but I won and 
gave you Bengal : Beri too I smote, so that it cried like a goat when held by the ear.“ 
I smote Bijahta, and at midday I fired Bengal. He who had nine times routed Lakhan, 
and slain the father of the Kanauj prince,^ him, O Eaja, I delivered to you ; then you 
slept at peace in, the midst of Eanauj. (40) Twelve bazaars of yours I sacked, and 
drove from before me all the elephants. Had you been so strong^® as you say, Eaja, 
qxdokly wo\ild you have turned me back. 

Jaichand. — I but jested with you, my son, and you became vexed. 

With a laugh tidal replied, — Eaja, hear my words. Jest and smile with your mis- 
tresses,^* that eat from your hand. (46) Why jest and smile with me who can break 
iron with my teeth ? 

Jaichand. — At the full moon of Kartik I went to bathe at Ealinjar ; whilst return- 
ing I smote Mahoba. Just then, my hero Hdal, where were you, while it was I that 
was plundering twelve bazaars 

Quite true. You had gone to bathe at the full moon of Eartik, and whilst 
returning you smote Mahoba.^® I was hunting on the pr^erves when a courier brought 

^ Saharaz^^a=^sahdlu 

^ 8dh*rd-=-sanhat, ■ ■ 

^ summoBS. 

, " J[f«i^<^ 3 /=mtoxicated 3 , hence, fed Bp, overfed ; = stable ;, |w^fcliaviiig brokeii. , , ^ 

^ Lit, When I wish to slay you, yoo. are rememhering. 

® These are ngurative ways of threatening revenge. Each insult shall be avenged fourfold. 

" Alha conquered Ganjar (said to be the same as Gujarat) for Jaichand. The latter now reproaches him with presuming 
■' on his deeds. . . 

8 AHiS. originally served Parmal, the Chandel, of Mahoba. The latter expelled him at the instigation of Mahila, and ho 
took refuge with Jaichand. 

® Alha s younger brother. 

Udal, owing to his fiery nature, was known as Ldgh-udjdl^ Tiger TJdal. He challenges the world to a tiger fight of 
tooth and nail.' 

11 Beri lies in the Doab of the Betwa and the JamnS, close to their confluenoe between the Districts of Jalatm and Hamir- 
par. Bijahta is in Hamirpur on the hanks of the Betwa. 

"2 D<5=:tinie. So latitat da (1. 46) at the time of returning. 

Literally, two-armed. 

JBisuwd^ve^yam 

“ MansawS= a hero. Alha and Ddal were at this time in the service of Parmal of Mahoba, 

AdUdy'=^an%dy-=.ndhdy^ . 
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me word. (50) When I returned to Mah5ba then busily was plied the naked steel. 
When yon fled from the field then I captured the horse Manorath ; if you believe me 
not, Raja, I can send now for the horse. 

Jaichand. — You may go to Mahoba. Ask what you will to-day, and I will grant it.^ 

Alhd. — Your goods, O Raja, I desire not; nor do I desire store of wealth. (55) 
Let Prince Lakhan be given to me, that he may aid me at the river. 

{The King gives help worthy of Alexander the Great to Alhd.) 

With 100,000 horse he gave Lakhan, with 125,000 Ray-pal; and when he gave his- 
son Gulalan, with him he gave 52,000 horse.' Alha paid his respects; when the. army 
was ready, he ordered the march from Kanauj, and a numberless^ host went forth. 

(60) The camp was pitched in Kurhat ; Jagnaik with clasped hands prayed ‘ they 
have robbed my horse’s armour; Alha Banaphar, have it brought back.’ Then Alha 
took in his hand his pen -box and wrote an order. ‘ All and every I salute ; to the Raja 
my best respects. As you are Lakhan ’s relative, even so be mine. (65) Send hack the 
horse’s armour ; why stir up a quarrel ? ’ 

The Answer. — To thee and to thy grandfather defiance ; I challenge the Ohandel to do 
his worst.^ The horse’s armour I will not return, though the fight should last day and night, 

Xj'dal sends a second letter. — All and each I salute, to the Raja my best respects. 
Send back the horse armour, for this armour belongs to the Ohandel. (70) Such armour 
has no man, three lakhs and a half it is worth. If you do not send the armour quickly, 
come out and fight in the open.® 

Then sounded the Raja’s battle drums and the rattle of his drums was heard. In 
front were yoked the guns, in the rear the rockets. All the forces of the Raja advanced, 
in the open field. (75) The attack was made on tidal : right well they plied the sword. 
Young men® fell in thousands, horses fell without number. Elephants fell in the field, 
and fine was the stream of gore that flowed. The Raja fled from the field; tidal took 
him and pinioned him.'^ When ^hey brought the Raja before Alha, (80) he clasped the 
palms of his hands a!nd begged of Alha, ‘ Son, let me go with you ? ’ 

Then they marched from Kurhat, and came opposite the river (Jamna). Eor some 
days they travelled along the roads, and then reached the river Betwa.® Prithiraj heard 
the news and occupied forty-two landing places. The fight with Prithiraj began ; in 
blind fury they phed their arms.® (85) Young men fell in thousands, horses fell with-^ 
out number. Elephants fell in the field, and fine was the stream of gore that flowed.'® 

^ Eay-pal and Gulalan were tlie elder and younger sons of Jaicliand. Lakhan, we have seen, was his nephew* 

2 Q-'ayguwar is said to be an old word meaning ‘without number/ G-ag-gowal, the cowherd, is, however, one of tbe- 
titles of Alha. 

^ Kurhat was on the Kanauj, or northern, side of the Jamna. When Jagnaik was on his way to Kanauj to summon ^ 
Alha he halted here. Its king, Ray-bhan, entreated him hospitably, but kept the rich armour which adorned his horse. 

^ and if both mean ‘ defiance.’ 

^ Male 9naida7iy]itQx^ the plain of heroes (mall) 9 is one of the stock phrases of the cycle for a battlefield. 

® Here we have one of the stock descriptions of a battle, repeated over and over again in the cycle in identical words. It 
occurs again ten lines lower down, means countless 

7 to tie the elbows behind the back. 

8 pte river Betwa, for the greater part of its lower course, forms the boundary between the districts of Hamirpur and 

Jalaun. Urai, where the final struggle between the Chandels, aided by Alha’s forces, and Prithiraj took place, is the Head- 
Quarters station of the latter district and is some eight or ten miles from the left hank of the Betwa. ^ 

9 J./a=hlind, unconscious, c?4w?jcfA=::mist bef 01*6 the eyes. 

70 See above, verse 76. 
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Slain was the son of Miyan Talhan, where the sword was busily plied. Udal heard 
the news ; he flew -upwards with his horse‘ and so reached the thick of the fight,® and 
exacted yengeance for the Sayyid. (90) He slew the son of Prithiraj, the leader of all 
the champions. Prithiraj pressed hard; then busily were weapons plied. Alba’s forces 
tinned back, and all the champions fled ; then Lakhan stayed their flight, and busily 
were weapons plied. The Prince slew seven hundred, the Chauhans pressed hard (95) ; 
when Ohaura sought to seize the prince, fourteen hundred Chauhans were cut down.® 
Alha’s force fled. Then the Princess Machhil saw and came she mocked at tjdal and 
said, ‘ Brother, whither are you fleeing ? ’ 

MachMl . — Give me the dagger from your belt, your shield and sword or spear ; a 
Cutch horse, pure in breed among a hundred thousand. (100) You fear to die, — then 
don the garb of women ; paint your eyes with black powder and part your hair -with 
pearls. Turn, Brother Uday-raj,® turn and fight, or I must lead and rally the host. 

The foremost warrior of Ganjar was cheering on his infantry f Ray-bhan of Ktirhat 
was deahng blows to the elephants ; (105) Bachhraj was giving Gujarat to feed the -vul- 
tures Dasahar on the hanks of the Bagain set flowing a river of blood ;® and Jagnaik 
said to Alha, ‘ Of your house who ever fled ? ’® 

On hearing the words of Jagnaik, the Banaphar came forth from the crowd, as the 
cobra comes forth from her hole with expanded hood.^® The company moved forward to 
where Prince Lakhan lay, and, seeing tTdal approach, Ohaura brandished Malkha’s 
shield.^ 


^ Tile liorse iiad wings, like Alka’s. 

* MurcTia or morcha, iiere=a place of contest, an arena. It usually means an entrenchment or picket. Compare specie 
men IV, verse 115. 

^ Qhaura or Chaurd was the son of Dasraj by an AMr woman, and consequently half-brother of Aiha and '0‘dal : on his 
birth he was exposed in the river like Moses, and was picked up and brought to Prithiraj Chauhan who reared the child, and 
when he grew up appointed him to a command in his army. He was hence fighting against Ms own kith and kin* 

^ Machhil or Machhlavati was the daughter of Eaghd MachMof Hardwar, and the wife of Alhi.. According to another 
3eg€n.d it was Diwala, Alba's mother, who nttered this remonstrance, the most celebrated passage in the whole cycle, The 
remaining lines are said to be taken from Chand's poem. 

®j.e.Hdal. 

® The three chiefs of Ganjar, Hirsingh Deo, Birsingh Deo, and Puran Deo, who had previously been conquered hy Alha, 
aecompanied him from Hanauj. . ■ 

^ Bachhraj appears to he the unde of Alha and Udal, and father of Malkhan who had been killed ^in fighting Prithiraj 
at Sirsa 5 but according to the usual tradition he had died long before at the hands of GaJ, king of Gujarat, 

® There is something wrong here. The Bagain is ^ river in Banda, a long way to the south-east, on the other side of 

ATahoba. Dasahar possibly means (tbe descendants of) Dasraj, 2 .e. Alha aud Ddal. 

® It was the duty of Jagnaik or Jagnik, the bard, to encourage the heroes in the battlefield, 
a snake’s hole. 

Malkha had already been killed at Sirsa, so that this was a terrible defiance. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

BundEli (BanaphaeI) Dialect. (District, Hamirpre.) 

Specimen IV. 

TRANSLATION. 

Introductory Couplet. — As tliou Sarasvati granted to the cuckoo the power of song, 
and to the bee to hum melodiously ; so, Sarasyati, grant thou unto me such melody, that 
I may sing the story of the Banaphar. 

The Narrative. — Scene. — A well at Delhi. — Crowded were the water-stairs of 
Samhar fort ; all the fair friends were drawing water.^ One cries, ‘ see, see, my friends, 
whence comes this array ? ’ (6) Some think the traveller is from the south-east, some 

say he is from the west,^ but Chaura’s sprightly bride, lord Ohaura’s spouse,® at the well 
gave answer, ‘ hear my words, O my friends. My lord it is who comes, riding on a 
single-tusker.’^ With her golden pitcher on her head from the well she darted forth 
(10) with such dainty steps ran she, her foot touched not the earth, and in the space of 
a minute or two she arrived under the gate. With clasped palms she spake to Chaura, 
waving over him her two hands in welcome.® ‘ Tell me,’ cried she, ‘ the secret, how was. 
the sword wielded at Drai ? ’® 

Chaura. — How can I tell it at the door ? Nothing can be said by me. (15) A 
very tiger was Varmanand, seizing and devouring all our champions.’’ twelve sons (of 
the king) were slaughtered by him, thirteen sons-in-law were slain ; on tiie broad plain 
of IJrai countless women were made widows.® Then the king gave me the order, and 
I smote Varmm Ohandel. 

This much the woman heard, and ran full speed to the palace-square ; (20) to Bela’s 
high raised upper chamber she ascended with hasty steps.® The king’s daughter was 
sleeping, and she plucked hef^heet (to awaken her). 

^ Samhar liere means Delhi. 

^ Aggim:=^ agni-kon, Daharisdi, “^wayfarer.* ' 

® Eegarding Chaura see specimen III, verse 95, note. Nag-ndchan is ' clever/ ‘ lively/ ‘ troublesome 

^ Xw^7ta = husband. The single-tnsker was, of course, an elephant. 

^ jwdrai ^ jorai: gaduligd — the palm of the hand: chawar har^nd is to wave (the hands) as a chowry 
is waved. 

® As explained in the introduction, the final battle in which Prithiraj Chauhan - defeated Parmal, the Chandel, took 
place at Urai. Chaura, although a Chandel the half-brother of Alha and tidal, was one of Prithiraj's most trusted 
commanders. On the other hand, Bela, Prithiraj*s daughter*, was married to the boy Bralimajit, ParmaTs son. She is still 
in her father s house, ie. in the enemy’s camp, although, like a good wife, she is an enthusiastic partisan of the Chandels. 
This explains the savage glee with which Chaura s wife tells her of her widowhood, the greatest calamity that can befall au 
Indian woman, and specially so in the present instance. Bela on hearing the evil tidings acts like a true Rajpnt heroine. 

7 Brahmajit’s fall name was Brahmaiit Yarma. Here he is called Yarmanand. In verse 18 he is called Yarmm, m 
verse 45 Brahma, and in verse 107 Barmha. The title Yarma is, as often as not, itself pronounced ‘ Brahma/ 

® Literallyrini)iQ Qi2AdN{mdr oj marawd = mdt%) oi. (the plain which was) sixty-four (T/O^ wide). 

® Ndg'^war = an upper room : Idt ■=. foot. 
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Chaurd's wife.—YoMt gay red robe you must uow give up, your bangles you must 
break. Your husband has fallen in Urai ; sister, your mdowhood has come.^ 

Avaunt ! Out with you into the palace ! Mean wretch 1 Hear my words.^ 
(25) My husband is still a youth, and will be sporting with his comrades. 

Ohcmrd’s tcife . — With hopes of his youth are you deluded. Sister, hear my words. 
Por he it was who slew twelve grown up heroes,® and smote down thirteen of the king’s 
sons-in-law ; and in the broad plain of Urai he made countless women widows.^ If you 
still believe me not, go and ask, for your hero (brother) has arrived. (30) Chaura now 
gives audience, and splendid is the courtly throng.® 

BHd . — The city of Mahoba I saw not, I saw not Kirat’s lake ; Queen Padmini 
have I never seen, I have not worshipped Maniya Deo.® Prom my feet the crimson 
stain' has not departed, nor is my bridal garment soiled : it was not meet that you, 
Chaura -man, should make me a helpless widow. (35) My curse upon you, Chaura-man, 
may you be burnt to ashes. 

Then Chaura gave answer and said, ‘ Bela, hear my words. Words of Ol-omen are 
you speaking in public, but I can say nothing.® God made the victory mine, how then 
do you this day take it ill. I can make black white, and white black ; in Samhar a 
third share is mine. (40) Prithiraj has given me the order, — I will seize and bring the 
Lady Padmini.’® 

Then Bela gave answer, ‘ Chaura, hear my voice. Because of smiting a boy you 
speak big swelling words ; but my husband’s mother you shall never seize, till Delhi’s 
every lamp be quenched.’ 

Then Chaura gave answer, ‘ Bela, hear my words. (45) I gave orders to Eama 
saying, “Priend, hear my words.“ Brahma has fallen in Urai, the Banaphar Alha 
attends him ; Mahoba’s Baja is woman-hearted,“ go, seize and bring the Lady Padmini. 
Let not Pithaura know of this,^® nor the pure Ballar. By Kalpi’s ghaut go forth, seize 
and bring the Lady Padmini.” ’ ‘ 

(50) With a mocking laugh quoth Bela, ‘ Priend, hear my words. Tigers Parmal 
has nurtured, underground he keeps them. Parmal at any time has but to raise his 
finger, and they will rend and slay.’ 

^ Site calls Bela her hiisbaiid^s sister ijianad). Cliaara having been adopted bj Prithiraj, Bela is looked upon as 
his sister. 

- DAnr is what one says in driving away a dog. Bud-harn is an interjection meaning *out of this/ Compare 
Hindi dutdnd, to rebuke. Kam~jdti% = of low caste (fern.). ' 

® X.e, He is no longer a boy, as you fancy, for he has been able to slay all these full-grown men. 

^ Bes hai^ literally, (widows) of the land. Kai is feminine. 

^ = large, great, hence, magnificent. 

® Brahma jit being but a youth, he had not yet taken his bride to his own home. *1116 Hirat Sigar is still a clear,, 
deep, and spacious sheet of water at Mahoba. It was dug by Hirtti Yarman (1065-1085 A.0.). Padmini was one of the 
titles of Malna Devi, Parmal’s Queen. The temple of Maniya Deo was one of the glories of Mahoba. It exists to the 
present day, but has been partially renovated, 

^ Which was applied at the time of her wedding. 

® Bwdlatii here and elsewhere for hUHl. ^ 

or y fra = the Hindi an assembly room. 

® ParmaPs Queen. ^ 

Ya means ‘ this person,' that is, the speaker. 

Bdmd Is Bamapaii of Gwaliorr Wdhd, uncle, is here merely a term of friendly addiess, 

Mydhar zz rnehard^ '■■■' « 

For Chaura should have gone himself. Pithanra is PniMrSj. MSr k Mp Is n 

Hraij on the bank of the Jamna. 
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Chaurd orders Mamdpati . — The best of horses take, and take picked riders, and at 
the hour of midnight pass over to the further bank. 

Having heard this much Bela uttered a loud scream, ‘ Handmaid, handmaid,’ she 
cried, ‘ handmaid, hear my words. Go straightway to the palace, and bring me mv 
writing bundle.’^ The pen and inkstand she took in her hand, and took up the paper.^ 
She gave salutation® to all the warriors, and to tidal reverent greeting. (60) ‘ Has the 
horse Benduliya^ grown old ? Or has Raja Parmal died ? I ask of thee, 0 tidal, heed 
thou well my words. Whilst thou, O tiger, livest, wilt thou become a laughing stock in 
Mahoba ? Passing by Kalpi ghaut Ramapati of Gwalior is coming. See that at the 
•ghaut Rama escape not, though he should assume seven forms.’ 

(65) Then stout Princess Bela called a runner and said, ‘ I shall set apart and grant 
you lands® to enjoy unliindered all your life ; but let not Chaura know of this, nor let 
Ramapati of Gwalior know. Only tell the news to tidal that Rama of Gwalior is 
coming.’ 

He cleans his saddle and binds it on the camel, and quickly mounts.® (70) With 
his heel he urges her on, flying like the wind.^ By night running and by day speeding, 
midway he makes no halt. Thus in a few days’ space, with a cloud of dust flying, he 
reaches Urai. A tent with long walls was pitched, the summit of which soared to 
Tieaven.® An enclosure surrounded a pavilion of Deccan work, with fringes attached 
to its four sides.® (75) Por the space of a mile floor-clothes are spread, of cushions there 
were some fifteen hundred, where the people sat cross-legged and touching each other, the 
•shields covered the earth as blades of grass. Apart sat Rarchuli and Kachhwaha, 
Sengar and Dhar Pawar.“ There sat the Rajputs clan by clan teclining on cushions. 
Bemused were they from the opium -they had eaten, men who without blows would not 
change their purpose. (80) Each man with his sacred sword upon his thigh, like a black 
snake coiled. 

Bela’s camel-courier alighted on the tented field. Jumping down from the camel he 
alighted, adjusting his shield and sword,'^ paid his respects before the seat of the chief, 
and presented his orders. While opening the folded letter and looking at the black 
characters,^ (85) Hdal burned as a coal and became like dark death upon his throne. 

‘ Diriya, Diriya,’ he shouted, ‘Diriya, hear my words. Instantly call for Alha, 
•quickly give him notice.’^® 

^ A hasta is any wrapper, and, especially, the bundle of writing materials, wMcb are kept tied up in a cloth. 

^ A dawdt is a portable case containing rped, pens, and rags sodden in ink. The paper is held in the left hand while 
•writing. 

2 Literally, headed the letter with ‘ Earn, Earn.' Saut = Sdwant. 

^ The name of Udara horse. 

^ Jdglrai 

^ means to beat/ * dust,’ ‘ clean.* Jahdj is a camel saddle-pad ; or sdfi'nt = a she-camel. 

^ Yard = a dig of the heel ; waihar = the wind. 

® A sirdclid i^ the canvas side, or qanSt, of a tent ; the cMd‘*wd is the ornamental top of a tent pole. In Hindi sirdcha 
is a single-pole tent. 

^ A, daw'^m is a canopy-tent, or shdmi^/dna. Here commences one of the stock descriptions. Compare specimen 
■III, V. 9. . ■ , , ■; ■ 

These are all names of Eajptlt tribes. Each tribe sat apart from the others in order of precedence. 

Char^pet — ^to adjust, put to rights. 

Ylvd^pTie is a corruption of a lock, ^dr is to open a letter. In naj^rdty we have one of the rare instances of a 

foreign (Arabic) word treated as a verb and conjugated. 

^3 Diriya was the groom of Hdars horse Bendnliya. ‘ 
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J^iriya calls ‘ Com© on, come on, O tlninclerbolt of Tvar, toui* Tonnsjer 

brother calls you.’^ Straightway came forth (Alha) the thunderbolt and rushed into the 
tent.- (90) Not a minute, not a second, passed, before he arriyed in the tent. He then 
called out to 'O'dal, ‘ tidal, hear my words. Are you troubled with your neighbour on 
the border,® or has the Chauhan pressed you hard ? I ask of you, O Hdal, Avhy have 
you sent for me at the point of noon ? ’ 

blcZaZ.— A stratagem has Chaura planned; Rama he has made ready, (95) who is 
coming by the pass of Jalaun to seize the Lady Padmini. 

Then gave answer Alha, ‘ tidal, hear my words. The best of horses take, and well- 
chosen horsemen.* Let not Rama escape on the roads ; cut off his head and bring away 
the trophy.’ 

Vdal . — Whomsoever of the young men I may ask for in this tent, give me as I ask. 

(100) Then gave answer Alha, ‘ 'O’dal, hear my words. Whatsoever you ask for in 
this tent, I shall grant your prayer.’ 

Vdal . — Siha of Siraunja give me. Prince Lakhan of Kanauj, Ali Ala war and Rale 
Khan, with Jari Beg and Sultan, andBahubali, the son of the Sayyid, whom Alha himself 
for a moment fears.® (105) (Men these were who could eat a maxmd of flour each, 
and would each eat an entire goat.® And the leaf dish on which their morning snack 
was placed would crumble to dust.) Give me Varma’s Ahir Matauwa, — Ail these make 
ready for me, and I shall learn the truth about Rama ; he of Gwalior shall not escape.®' 

Then Alha gave order saying : ‘ tidal, hear my words. (110) Whomsoever you asked 
for in the tent, all have I granted to you. Only leave behind my brother of Sirsa, and 
Miyan Talhan of Benares.® Go on your way. Tidal, my son, he of Gwalior must not 
escape.’ 

Together the men rushed forth and dashed along the roads, and in a few days’ space 
arrived at the river. (115) tidal threw out his pickets in the battlefield by the river® 
and at the hour of eight o’clock Ramapati arrived. When H'dal cried aloud and said : 
‘Young man, hear my words. In what region did your birth occur ? Where did you 
assume mortal form I ask of you, my fine fellow, to what country are you going ? ’ 

(120) Then Rama-planned a stratagem, and spake words of guile. ‘ In the west country 
was I born, and there I assumed mortal form. A horse merchant I am, to sell horses am 
I going. I have heard of a market for horses, to sell a horse am I going to Mahoba.’ 

Then tidal cried aloud, ‘ Merchant, hear my words. (125) At dawn, even at break 
of day, when the chariot of the sun comes forth, I shall make way for you; after that, 
if you please, go on to Mahdba.’ 

1 Baf rangi means literally,'* thou whose body is the thunderbolt.’ ‘ Compare Virgil’s duo fulmina lelli Sd-piades. 

* Turag, broke into tbe tent, 

^ Jpara — tbe frontier co'OJitry. .paratya is an inhabitant of tbe same. 

^ Chhare — picked, selected. 

® Sih a was the son of Alha*s sister ; Lakhan was nephew of Jaichand, King of KananJ. The others were all sons of 
Bayyid Tilhan Miyah of Benares. 

^ Sar*muc7h — samneJia. 

^ The root or is explained as meaning ‘to leaiu.' _ " r 

» Malkhan was the first cousin of ilha and tdal. His fief was at Sirsa, east of the Dhasan, He bore the brunt of 
the Chanban's first attack and was then killed. His death is referred to in verse 162, below, so that Alha cannot properly 
refer to him here as his brotber. "Who else can be referred to, I do not know. 

® Morcha, nsnally entrenchments, here means outposts or pickets. Compare specimen III, verse 89 

Bisantar — deSSntar .- jal’mau = jattma. 
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J^itiya cchlls ^IJia . — ‘ ConiG on, come on, O tlmnderbolt of "n’ar, your voiingei* 
brother calls you.’^ Straightway came forth (Alha) the thunderbolt and rushed into the 
tent.- (90) Not a minute, not a second, passed, before he arrired in the tent. He then 
called out to tidal, ‘ tidal, hear my words. Are you troubled with yoiu* neighbour on 
the border,® or has the Chauhau pressed you hard ? I ask of you, O tidal, why ha¥e 
you sent for me at the point of noon ? ’ 

tldaZ.— A stratagem has Chaura planned; Eama he has made ready, (95) who is 
coming by the pass of Jalaun to seize the Lady Padmini. 

Then gave answer Alha, ‘ tidal, hear my words. The best of horses take, and well- 
chosen horsemen.^ Let not Eama escape on the roads ; cut off his head and bring away 
the trophy.’ 

tfdal . — Whomsoever of the young men I may ask for in this tent, give me as I ask. 

(100) Then gave answer Alha, ‘ tidal, hear my words. Whatsoever you ask for in 
this tent, I shall grant your prayer.’ 

Vdal. — Siha of Siraunja give me. Prince Lakhan of Kanauj, Ali Ala war and Hale 
Khan, with Jari Beg and Sultan, and Bahubali, the son of the Sayyid, whom Alha him self 
for a moment fears.® (105) (Men these were who could eat a maund of flour each, 
and would each eat an entire goat.® And the leaf dish on which their morning snack 
was placed would crumble to dust.) Give me Varma’s Ahir Matauwa, — All these make 
ready for me, and I shall learn the truth about Eama ; he of Gwalior shall not escape.^ 

Then Alha gave order saying : ‘ tidal, hear my words. (110) Whomsoever you asked 
for in the tent, all have I granted to you. Only leave behind my brother of Sirsa, and 
Miyan Talhan of Benares.® Go on your way, tidal, my son, he of Gwalior must not 
escape.’ 

Together the men rushed forth and dashed along the roads, and in a few days’ space 
arrived at the river. (115) tidal threw out his pickets in the battlefield by the river® 
and at the hour of eight o’clock Eamapati arrived. When tidal cried aloud and said : 

‘ Young man, hear my words. In what region did your birth occur ? Where did you 
assume mortal form ?^® I ask of you, my fine fellow, to what country are you going? ’ 

(120) Then Eama-planned a stratagem, and spake words of guile. ‘ In the west country 
was I born, and there I assumed mortal form. A horse merchant I am, to sell horses am 
I going. I have heard of a market for horses, to sell a horse am I going to Mahoba.’ 

Then tidal cried aloud, ‘ Merchant, hear my words. (125) At dawn, even at break 
of day, when the chariot of the sun comes forth, I shall make way for you ; after that, 
if you please, go on to Mahoba.’ 

1 Bafravgi means literally whose Body is the thundeiholt.’ Compare Virgil’s duo fulmina belli Seipiades. 

* broke into the tent. 

^ JDara — the frontier country. JDarai^d is an inhabitant of the same. 

^ picked, selected. 

= Siha was the son of AlhS’s sister ; Lakhan was nephew of Jaichand, Eing of Eananj. The others were all sons of 
Sayyid Talhan Miyah of Benares. 

® Sar^much — samuehd, 

^ The root (fer or is explained as meaning * to learn.' 

» Malkban was tbe first consin of llba and UdaL His fief was at Sirsa, east of the Dbasan. He bore the brnnt of 
the Chanhan’s first attack and was then killed. His death is, referred to in verse 162, helow, so that Alha cannot properly 
refer to Mm here as Ms brother. Who else can be referred to, I do not know. 

^ Morcha, ns nally entrenchments, here means outposts or pickets. Compare specimen III, Terse 89 

Bimntar zz^ dMdntar : jaV^mau zz janma. 
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With angry talk they wrangled, and fierce waxed the war of words. Eight well did 
Tidal admonish, but he of Gwalior heeded not. Each learned to know the other in the 
battlefield by the river. 

(130) With a mocking langh spake tidal, ‘ Uncle, hear my words. Becanse of 
smiting one boy, you have come and planned such a scheme.’ 

With a mocking laugh spake Eama, ‘ tidal, hear my words. You may speak a 
million times, but I shall not heed, and will seize and bring away the Lady PadminL’ 

On hearing these words, tidal gnawed his palm (in rage and cried), ^ ( 135 ) ‘ To the 
defiance, and to Swamlsnr, from whom sprung Pithaura Eay.® East and west, and 
north and south, were ravaged the four regions ; east and west, and north and south 
was heard the tramp of Bendula’s hoofs. As far as Jagannath and Ghurmuhl did I 
smite ; I held the fair at Batesar ; Eamesar of Setubandh I smote, even unto Lanka did 
1 take tribute.® (140) The stream of the Harbada I banked up, so that it turned and 
flowed westwards.^ If to such a man’s mother® you should speak as you have done, then 
were it a shame for me to live.’ 

The angry talk increased, and fierce waxed the war of words. The sacred blade was 
drawn at the river side, in a torrent of battle was plied the sword.® Under the scimitar- 
blows gushed out jets of blood, the swords raised the dust.'’ 

(146) Eighting elephants as they were cut down fell to the earth ; troops of horses 
fell ;® there were riders without arms, and horses without noses ;® elephants lost their 
tranks, the host yelled in agony.^® The heads which were wont to be tied with saffron 
turbans, and to be dressed with attar and sweet oil,^' those very heads were rolling on 
the earth, while shield and sword plashed all around. (150) During the slaughter of the 
night day appeared, and during the day’s fighting evening came on. 

Eamapati held to every inch of ground, but hfs pickets that were stationed there 
gave way.“ Urging on hjs elephant he came out into the forefront of the battlefield. 

Bdmdpati. — A trumpery servant who would slay, and so bring together the sins 
of a lifetime If there be my match in the ranks of Mahoba, let him come forward 
in the battlefield.^* (155) Urging on Bendula, Alha’s younger brother came to the 
front. 


^ GdM = gaduliyd, the palm of the hand. 

2 Somes vara was the name of Piithiraj's (Pithanra’s) father. He ruled at Ajmer. 

3 Jagannath is the temple of Puri in Orissa. Ghurmuha is said to be a fabulous country where the people have horse’s 
faces. Batesar is the well-known town in Agra district, famous for its horse-fair. Setubandh is the line of reefs joining 
Cape Comorin to Ceylon. At Cape Comorin there is a temple of Siva Mahesvara. Lanka is Ceylon, 

* I do not know to what legend this refers. 

^ J.e. Padmini. She was really his ndaternal aunt. Jalanl iov janani, 

® Eegarding the use of the name Bhagavatl for a sword, see note to specimen III, verse 14, Uir is a torrent, a stream. 
Compare verse 169. 

7 SiroM is a kind of two-edged sword, said to be named after the place of its manufacture. Bojd means a bubbling 
torrent. 

s CMntdi^ a kind of fighting elephant. Summdr = companies, rows. 

® = a snout, a face. 

Mangal is explained as a kind of elephant, and hkasurar as his trunk. Kardh is a cry of pain, 
is a turban dyed red with sa&on 

Here ghat = morcha. 

‘A trumpery servant " is literally * a servant of a seer \ i.e* one whose wages is only a seer of food a day. Ihrliawat 
ss collects; dwdhh = dosh 
If jStmt = match, equal. 
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Here am I, the leader of this camp, and of this host the chiefd I am vonr 
match in the ranks of Mahoba, therefore am I come forward in the hattlefield. 

Looking at him from heel to head, (Eama said) ‘ Son Hdal, hear my words. Send 

vonr elder brother to the front, who may he able to withstand my steel.’ 

^ 1 ^,, 

(160) With a mocking laugh spake tidal, ‘ Uncle, hear my words. One elder 
brother is the Thunderbolt of War, who takes not his sword in his hand.* The second 
elder brother of mine was he of Sirsa, w^hose head you cut off and carried away.^ Now I 
am fully-grown, I am the eldest, able to withstand your steel.’ 

When Eama gave answer unto him, ‘ Son tidal, hear my words. (165) Take the 
■first cast of the jayelin, if so be that you have any desire for life left in you.’* 

Then gave answer Udal, ‘ Uncle, hear my words. Prom your darts I shall escape. 
Hy turn comes after yours.’ 

Brandishing the javelin Sanichar, and resting on the front of the howdah,® Eama 
poured blows on his forehead, but Bela ever turned the point.® (170) tidal advanced to 
make his salute, with a cloud of dust flying behind him.’' The countenance of Eama 
withered, his face became dim, his jaws fell.® 

Bdmdpati. — As a boy, I never missed my cast with a straw arrow, but now at the 
Fiver side I have missed my cast with the javelin.® An evil day has come for Delhi, 
when my weapon has played me false.“ A second bar of iron he brandished, a hard 
nut for an enemy to crack (176) he intended to strike on the chest, but tidal had 
learned from jugglers the art of fence.^^ Forcibly he smote with the bar; but tidal 
warded it off with his shield. 

When again Hdal cried, ‘ Uncle, hear my words. After your turn was over, you 
gave a second blow, the third turn is mine.^® Let us fence before the host (each in his 
turn) as a well is worked by the seekers for water.’^* (180) Then gave Eama answer, 
tidal, hear my words. What, have you conned a potent charm, or learned how to avert 
a dart Eight well I smote you at the river side, yet not a wound appeared on your 


body.’ 

tfdal.—l have not conned a potent charm, nor have I learned to avert a dart. Tour 
•darts are of raw iron, and you have not paid the smith his price. (185) The son of a low- 


^ t dal, this host, is also a play on the name o£ Alha s son. Idol ot Indal. 

' This is Alha. He had a magic sword which none could withstand, and which, in the KajpSt sense of fair play, he only 
used on extreme occasions. 

® This is Malkhan. See note to verse 111 above. ^ ^ i . 

^ SawaM is an ii-on dart or javelin. In these poems, it is a pundonor with each champion to offer the first blow to his 
opponent. It nsually happens that, as here, the villain is allowed two or three free shots, and then the hero walks in and vins. 

Ldh = desire, hope. ^ . . At £ i. f -t 

^ SanlcUr, or Saturn, was tie name of Hs javelin. Earns, of course, was on an elephant. Pahi/d is the front of the 

howdah. Jar = er, a rest, a support- 

® Bela was said to possess the powers of a witch. — warding off. 

- Agahan zz aguman, in fxoJii- 

® Jhawdr zz dimmed. , _ s- - , . 

• ^ Bar zz 0 ^ boy, a child. Sarat is a toy arrow made of sarpal, a hind of reed-grass, - I missed. 

Udasa = an unlucky or evil day. ’ ^ . - xt t *1 j - t t * 

« Salar = a crowbar, a bar of iron. The second half of the line is literally, ‘ having given the boiled nee of adamant. 

■The idea is that the bar was so hard that adamant was soft as boiled rice in comparison with it. 

Here again we have a foreign word treated as a verb. 

ZZyarl, lit* * eompleted.* ^ , 

Khillgai is from the root hhel, with the e shortened to / as it is in the a.n epenu ima e. ^ 

® is the name of a charm : the root = to ward off (by magica means or o crwis ‘ 
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VTitli angry talk they wrangled, and fierce waxed the war of words. Right well did 
tidal admonish, but he of Gwalior heeded not. Each learned to know the other in the 
battlefield by the river. 

(130) With a mocking laugh spake tidal, ‘ Uncle, hear my words. Because of 
smiting one hoy, you have come and planned such a scheme.’ 

With a mocking laugh spake Rama, ‘Udal, hear my words. You may sj)eak a 
million times, but I shall not heed, and will seize and bring away the Lady Padmini.’ 

On hearing these words, Udal gnawed his palm (in rage and cried),’- (135) ‘ To the 
defiance, and to Swamisur, from whom sprung Pithaura B.ay.^ East and west, and 
north and south, were ravaged the four regions ; east and west, and north and south, 
was heard the tramp of Bendula’s hoofs. As far as Jagannath and Ghurmuha did I 
smite ; I held the fair at Ba-tesar ; Ramesar of Setubandh I smote, even unto Lanka did 
1 take tribute.® (140) The stream of the Narbada I banked up, so that it turned and 
flowed westwards.^ If to such a man’s mother® you should speak as you have done, then 
were it a shame for me to live.’ 

The angry talk increased, and fierce waxed the war of words. The sacred blade was 
drawn at the river side, in a torrent of battle was plied the sword.® Under the scimitar- 
blows gushed out jets of blood, the swords raised the dust.^ 

(145) Righting elephants as they were cut down fell to the earth ; troops of horses 
fell j® there were riders without arms, and horses without noses ;® elephants lost their 
trunks, the host yelled in agony.^® The heads which were wont to be tied with saffron 
turbans, and to be dressed with attar and sweet oil,“ those very heads were rolling on 
the earth, while shield and sword clashed all around. (150) During the slaughter of the 
night day appeared, and during the day’s fighting evening came on. 

Ramapati held to every inch of ground, but hfs pickets that were stationed there 
gave way.^® Urging on his elephant he came out into the forefront of the battlefield. 

Bdmdpati. — A trumpery servant who would slay, and so bring together the sins 
of a lifetime If there be my match in the ranks of Mahoba, let him come forward 
in the battlefield.’* (165) Urging on Bendula, Alha’s younger brother came to the 

ft 

front. 

^ Gddi = gaduliydi tlie palm of the hand. 

2 gQ^ggvai-a was the name of Prithiraj’s (Pithaura s) father. He ruled at Ajmer. 

® Jagannath is the temple of Puri in Orissa. Ghurmuha is said to be a fabulous country where tjhe people have horse’s 
faces. Batesar is the well-known town in Agra district, famous for its horse-fair. Setubandh is the line of reefs joining 
Cape Comorin to Ceylon. At Cape Comorin there is a temple of Siva M&hesvara. Lanka is Ceylon. 

* I do not know to what legend this refers. 

s Padmini. She was really his maternal aunt. Jalant ioxjanctm. 

® Eegarding the use of the name Bhagavatt for a swbrd, see note to specimen III, verse 14. Uir is a torrent, a stream, 
Compare verse 169. 

^ is a kind of two-edged sword, said to be named after the place of its manufacture, Bojd means a bubbling 

toirent. 

® is a kind of fighting elephant. /Swmmar = companies, rows. 

3 = a snout, a face. 

Mmgal is explained as a kind of elephant, and hhasurar as his trunk. Kardli is a cry of pain. 

Kusamaham is a turban dyed red with saffron {husum)* 

12 jjere = ^orc/ia. 

13 trumpery servant ’ is literally ' a servant of a seer \ ue, one whose wages is only a seer of food a day. Birhawai 
ss collects ; dwahh = doslu 

1^ Birdi = match, equal. 
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rcZffZ.— Here am I, tlie leader of this camp, and of this host the chief.' I am your 
match in the ranks of Mahoba, therefore am I come for^rard in the battlefield. 

Looking at him from heel to head, (Rama said) ‘ Son XT dal, hear my -n-ords. Send 
your elder brother to the front, who may be able to withstand my steel.’ 

(160) 'VYith a mocking laugh spake Tidal, ‘ Uncle, hear my words. One elder 
brother is the Thvtnderbolt of YTar, who takes not his sword in his hand.” The second 
elder brother of mine was he of Sirsa, whose head you cut off and carried away.® Now I 
am fully-grown, I am the eldest, able to withstand your steel.’ 

When Rama gave answer unto him, ‘ Son Tidal, hear my words. (165) Take the 
first cast of the javelin, if so be that you have any desire for life left in you.’^ 

Then gave answer Tidal, ‘ Uncle, hear my words. Rrom your darts I shall escape, 
lly tiu’n comes after yours.’ 

Brandishing the javelin Sanichar, and resting on the front of the howdah,® Rama 
poured blows on his forehead, but Bela ever turned the point.® (1*70) Tidal advanced to 
make his salute, with a cloud of dust flying behind him.’^ The countenance of Rama 
withered, his face became dim, his jaws fell.® 

Rdmapati. — As a boy, I never missed my cast with a straw arrow, but now at the 
river side I have missed my cast with the javelin.® An evil day has come for Delhi, 
when my weapon has played me false.'® A second bar of iron he brandished, a hard 
nut for an enemy to crack (175) he intended to strike on the chest, but 'C'dal had 
learned from jugglers the art of fence.'® forcibly he smote with the bar; but Tidal 
warded it off with his shield. 

When again Tidal cried, ‘ Uncle, hear my words. After your turn was over, you 
gave a second blow, the third turn is mine.'® Let us fence before the host (each in his 
turn) as a well is worked by the seekers for water.’'* (180) Then gave Rama answer, 
Tidal, hear my words. What, have you conned a potent charm, or learned how to avert 
a dart ?'® Right well I smote you at the river side, yet not a wound appeared on your 
body.’ 

XJdal.—l have not conned a potent charm, nor have I learned to avert a dart. Tour 
•darts are of raw iron, and you have not paid the smith his price. (185) The son of a low- 


^ r dal, this host, is also a plaj on the name o£ Alha s son, Idal or Indctl, 

* This is Alha. He had a magpie sword which none could withstand, and which, in the KajpQt sense of fair plaj, he ohlj 
used on extreme occasions. 

^ This is Malkhan. See note to verse 111 above. f 

^ SawdM is an won dart or javelin. In these poems, it is a pundonor with each champion to offer the first blow to his 
^opponent. It usually happens that, as here, the villain is allowed two or three free shots, and then the hero walks in and vsins. 

Lah = desire, hope. . • i # c 

^ Bmitchar, or Saturn, was the name of his javelin. Bama, of course, was on an elephant. Patted is the front of the 

howdah. Ydr = er, a rest, a support. 

® Bela was said to possess the powers of a witch. PwraTcdy warding off, 

^ Agalan = aguman, m 

® Jhdwdr = dimmed. -rr x - j 

# 9 ^ child. Sarai is a toy arrow made of sarjpdi, a kind of reed-giuss. — misse . 

Udasa :=^ an unlucky or evil day. . ■ . . , ,, , . js 3 

Sdhar zz a crowbar, a bar of iron. The second half of the line is ^terally, having ^yen e 01 nc - 0 a amaa . 

' The idea is that the bar was so bard that adamant was soft as boiled rice in comparison wit it. 

Here again we have a foreign word treated as a verb. 

lit* * completed/ . . u* f 

KkiUgai is from the root MeZ, with the e shortened to i as it is in the antepenu ima e. ^ 

® Kitrnwd is the name of a charm : the root hardr = to ward off (by magical means or 0 erwise . 
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born mother are you, a good-for-nothing was your father.^ In your childhood you got no 
butter to eat, in your wrist there is no strength.^ Withstand my darts, which were made 
by order of Raja Parmal ; if from my darts you do escape, then you may go home and 
anew celebrate your birth.® 

"CTdal then brought his horse to a distance, and laying on Mother Earth the burden 
of his task (exclaimed),^ (190) ‘ O Mighty God, Maniya Deo, O Honour of the Chandela 
Raja. O Mother Bela, at my right hand be thou, the spouse of Prince Brahmajit.’ 

He on the one side from his hand discharged the dart, and it lodged in his rival’s 
chest.® On the other side fell Rama on the field, where the double blow had lighted.®' 
The enemy fled, a disordered rabble, none stopped to tie his loosened turban.^ 




^ WochM = low, despicalDle : = low, mean, insignificant, feeble. 

^ KiJmcha zz j^aTiuchd. is the negative verb substantive. 

3 Tbe cMatM is tbe feast field on tfie sixtfi day after tfie fiirtfi of a cfiild. Tfie meaning is tfiat if Eamapati does escape, 
lie may consider tfiat fie fias passed throe gfi death and been born again. 

^ Khahhdr^ burden. What is meant is tfiat fie invoked Mother Earth. It is noteworthy tfiat tfie employment of 
as a meaningless prefix is common in tfie dialects of tfie wandering tribes, often called < Gipsies,' of India. See Yol. XI. 

® = here, opposed to toa, there. to heat, smite. ^ 

® = double. The i blow was double, as it was both natural and supernatural. 

^ = confused, disordered. 



KUr^DRT OF HAMIRPUR. 

Kimdri is spoken in the extreme north-east of the Hamirpur district, on the left 
hank of the riyer Ken, by some 11,000 people. It is also spoken on the right bank of 
the same river, in the Banda district. Immediately to its north lies the Tirhari of the 
southern bank of the Jumna, which is a mixture of Bagheli and Bundeli, and which has 
been described under the head of Eastern Bindi (Vol. VI, pp. 132 ff.). Kundn is 
a similar mixture, but it differs on the two sides of the Ken. On the right, or east, side 
like the other dialects used in Banda, it is based on Bagheli and is mixed with Bundeli. 
An account of this form of Kundri wiU be found in Vol. VI, pp. 152 ff. On the 
left, or west, bank of the Ken, it is much more influenced by the Bundeli spoken in the 
rest of Hamirpur, and is based on that dialect, with a mixture of B agheli. As a whole, 
Kundri may be considered to be an extension of Tirhari towards the south up the lower 
course of the Ken. 

The nature of this broken dialect will be evident from the first few sentences of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son given below. It wiU be seen that the verbs follow Bundeli 
in the formation and use of the past tense, except in the case of raJim, were, which is 
Bagheli. On the other hand the postpositions, ma, in, and ka, to, are Bagheli, and so 
is the form mwdro, mine,^ although the ter m ination d is Bundeli. The general structure 
of the sentences is throughout pure Bundeli, with the typical use of the agent case 
before the past tenses of transitive verbs, which is unknown to Bagheli. The word 
Idnf rd for ‘ son ’ may be noted. ; 
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BuNDEii (Kundei) Dialect. (District, Hamirptjr.), 

t ^t-% ft I ^ ^ T 

* 

%TT ^ir-TTf-% ftm €r ^ I i m 

^nrfr ^ ^ I WfcT ^ WtT-t 

’SRT ^ I Tf-# ^ ii 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

1 manai-ke dwi lam’^ra rahai. Uh-mS-se kakke-ne bap-se 

One man-of two sons were. Them-in-from tlie-younger-by father-to> 

kabo, ‘o-re bap, dhan-mS-se jo mwaro liisa boy so 

it-was-said, ‘ 0 father, wealth-inf rom what my share mayrhe that 

mobai dai-rakb.’ Tab ub-ne ub-ka ap®n5 dban bat 

to-me give-away.^ Then him-hy him-to his-own wealth having-divided’ 

« 

(ja5. Bahut din na bbaye ki bakke lam®ra-ne babut 

was-given. Many days not were that the-younger son-by much 

jor-kai mulak-ml cbala-gao. Hul subadTan-ml 

collected-having a{-foreign)-country-in ' went-away. There licentiousness-m 
rah-ke ap*n6 paisa kbo-dao. 

revnained-having his-own pice was-sguandered. 


/ 



NIBHATTA OF JALAUN. 

Although the main language of Jalaun is good Bundeii in the east corner of that 
district, on the south hank of the Jamna, we find a dialect locally known as Xihhatta, 
which is a continuation of the Tirhari of Hamirpur, found along the hanks of the same 
river. It is spoken hy about 10,200 people. 

Like TirhM this riverain dialect is a mixture of Bagheli and Bundeii. Tirhari is 
certainly based on the former of these tongues, hut Mhhatta, which, being further west, 
is more in the Bundeii country, might fairly he classed with either. A few lines of a 
version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will be a sufficient example. Note how the 
language struggles between two idioms. There are Bagheli past tenses like Jeahmi, he 
said, dihis, he gave, which require the subject in the nominative case, and yet here it . 
(as in Bundeii) in the case of the Agent. Alongside of these Bagheli forms note the 
pure Bundeii hate, they were. 

Nibhatta is the last of these broken dialects which we meet as we go west. 

Besides tMs Bagteli infection, traces are also to be seen of tbe Eananji, spoken in 
Oawnpore on tbe other side of the riyer- Such is wd-ne^ by him. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

•EtindeI;! (Nibhatta) Dialect. (Disteiot, Jalaun.) 

fr 1 ^iT-H-% fr^-% 

* C\ 

t ^ f%^T ft?r €t I m 

C\ 

TO I wicr wit 1% wm m 

♦ 

^T-% 15 I ^ fl^T WIT 

^ II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kisi ad®mi-ke do lax^ka Eate. TJn-mi-se cMiote-iie 

A-certain man-of tico sons were. Them-in-from the-younger-ly 

bapu-se. kabasi ki, ‘be bapu, dban-mg-se jd mor bissa b5y 

the-father-to he-said that, ‘ 0 father, wealth-inf rom lohat my share may-he 

so bamin deo.’ Tab wa-ne un-ko dban bSt dibis. 

.that to-me give.^ Then him-hy them-to wealth having-divided he-gave. 

Babut din nabf bite ki cbbota lar^ka sab kucbb jama 

Many days not passed that the-younger son all anything collected 

kar-ke dur des cbala-gabis. Waba bad-masi-m§ din kbois, 

made-having a-far country went-away. There licentiousness-in days he-lost, 

ap“na dlian ura-debis. 

Ms-own wealth he-s(iuandered. 
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BHADAURT OR TOWARGARHT. 

The head-quarters of the Bhaclawar Eajputs consist of the country on both sides o! 
the riyer Chamhal, where it forms the northern boundary of the State of Gwalior. Here 
also, in the TSwargarh District of Gwalior, are the head-quarters of the Tomar Eajputs. 
The language spoken in this tract is known as Bhadaiu’i or (in TSwargarh) TSwargarhi. 
Under whicheyer name it is known it is the same, — viz. a form of Bundelx which is con- 
siderably mixed with the BraJ Bhakha spoken in Agra. It yaries slightly from place to 
place, being naturally more and more infected with Braj as we go north. 

The country in which Bhadauri is spoken may be described as follows. It is sjxoken 
oyer nearly the whole of the main portion of the Gwalior State. It thus extends oyer a 
much larger tract than the Bhadawar country proper. It runs down the centre of the 
State from the Chambal to the border of the old Guna Agency, haying Braj Bhakha and 
Harauti to its west, and Pawari Bundeli to its east. To the south it merges into Halwi. 
In Agra it is spoken in the south of the district in the tract bordering on the Chambal. 
In Mainpuri it has a few speakers in the Kharka tract on the banks of the Jamna to the 
south-west of the District. In Etawah it is spoken in the tract between the Jamna and 
the Chambal, and across the latter riyer. The number of speakers is roughly estimated 
as follows ; — 

Gwalior ■ /.000,000 

Agra 250,000 

Mainpuri . . . . . . . . . . . 8,000 

Eta wall . , . . 55,000 

Total . 1,313,000 


It will be sufficient to give specimens from Gwalior and Agra. The Bhadauri of the 
other two districts does not differ. It may be mentioned that Bhadauri is not spoken in 
Jalaun, although the dialect was wrongly entered in the Bough List of Languages spoken 
in that district. The so-called Bhadauri of Jalaun is ordinary Bundeli. 

The following account of the dialect is based on the specimens. 

The system of pronunciation fluctuates. An occurs as often as b, and ai, as e. 
In the same sentence we often find the same word spelt both ways, e.g. and marau. 
As in the Bundeli of Jalaun we meet curious changes of other yowels, e.g. bauhat, many, 
for hahut (cP. Jalaun buliat) ; rehat for remaining ; heh for hahi, haying said. 

In the case of consonants, there is a strong tendency to contraction, as in jantu, 
knowing, for janHu. This is specially noticeable in the case of the letter r. For 
instance — 


Instead of 

we have 

chdharan, seryants 

chahann. 

parades, a far country 

paddes. 

harisan, years 

iassan. 

mratl, memory 

suttz. 

to strike 

mdnnau. 

striking 

mdfta. 

kar^tii, doing 

Tcattn. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

.ETJNDBLi (Nibhatta) Diaibct. (District, Jalaxjn.) 

^ I ^-H-% ^tj-% ojff^ 

% cnt? ’5?5T-Tf-% wr ^ f%^T ft?! €t 'ffTR I m 

C\ 

^-■€t TO I ^Cf wf! €l5T m 

fT I WfT 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

Kisi ad*mi-ke do lar^ka hate, Un-mi-se chhote-ne 

A-certain man-qf tico sons were. Them-in-from the-yoimger-ly 

hapu-se kahasi ki, ‘he baph, dhan-mg-se j5 mor hissa hoy 

the-fatlier-to he-said that, ‘ O father, wealth-in-from what my share may-he 


so hamin. 

deo.’ 

Tab 

wa-ne un-ko 

dhan bat 

dibis. 

that 

to-me 

gwe' 

Then 

him-hy them-to 

wealth having-divided 

he-gave. 

Bahut 

din 

nahl 

bite 

ki chhota 

lar^a sab kuchh 

jama 

Many 

days 

not 

passed 

that the-younger 

son all anything 

collected 

kar-ke 

dur 

des 

chala-gahis. Waha 

bad-masi-me din 

khois, 

made-haning 

a-far 

country 

went-away. There 

licentiousness-in days 

he-lost. 


ap®na dlian ura-dehis. 
Ms-own wealth he-sqwandered. 
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* 


Tlie head- quarters of the Bhadawar Bajputs consist of the country on both >ides of 
the river Chambal, where it forms the northern boundary of the State of Gwalior. Here 
also, in the TSwargarh District of Gwalior, are the head-quarters of the Tomar Bajputs. 
The language spoken in this tract is known as Bhaclauri or (in TSwargarb) Towargarhi. 
Under whichever name it is known it is the same, — ms. a form of Bundeli which is con- 
siderably mixed with the Braj Bhakha spoken in Agra. It varies slightly from place to 
place, being naturally more and more infected with Braj as we go north. 

The country in which Bhadauri is spoken may be described as follows. It is spoken 
over nearly the whole of the main jportion of the Gwalior State. It thus extends over a 
much larger tract than the Bhadawar country proper. It runs down the centre of the 
State from the Chambal to the border of the old Guna Agency, having Braj Bhakha and 
Harauti to its west, and Pawari Bundeli to its east. To the south it merges into Malwi. 
In Agra it is spoken in the south of the district in the tract bordering on the Chambal. 
In Mainpuri it has a few speakers in the Kharka tract on the banks of the Jamna to the 
south-west of the District. In Etawah it is spoken in the tract between the Jamna and 
the Chambal, and across the latter river. The number of speakers is roughly estimated 
as follows ; — 

Gwalior '...... /.OOO.OOO 

Agra . . ........... 250,000 

Mainpuri .......... . 8,000 

Btawali .... ........ 555 OOO 

Total . 1,313,000 


It will be sufficient to give specimens from Gwalior and Agra. The Bhadauii of the 
other two districts does not differ. It may be mentioned that Bhadauri is not spoken in 
Jalaun, although the dialect was wrongly entered in the Bough List of Languages spoken 
in that district. The so-called Bhadauri of Jalaun is ordinary Bundeli. 

The following account of the dialect is based on the specimens. 

The system of pronunciation fluctuates. Au occurs as often as o, and ai, as e. 
In the same sentence we often find the same word spelt both ways, e.g. niaro and mdrau. 
As in the Bundeh of Jalaun we meet curious changes of other vowels, e.g. bauhat, many, 
for bahut (ef. Jalaun buhat) ; rehat for rahat, remaining ; heh for hahi, having said. 

In the case of consonants, there is a strong tendency to contraction, as in jdntu, 
knowing, for jdrftu. This is specially notic^ble in the ease of the letter r. Por 
instance — 


Instead of 

we have 

ohakaran, servants 

chdkann. 

pai^des, a far country 

paddes. 

barisan, years 

bassan. 

memory 

suttl. 

mdr^nau, to strike 

m&nnan. 

striking 

mattu. 

doing 

katim. 
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In the case of HOUns strong forms usually end in au or 5, e.g. sahdrau, help. The 
oblique form as usual ends in e. As elsewhere in Bundeli, strong nouns of relationship 
and some others end in d, which is not changed in the oblique singular or nominatiYe 
plural. Thus we have — 

Nom. Sing. Obi. Sing. Nom. Plur. Obi. Plur. 

* 

lar^hd, a son lar^Jcd Im^Tcd lar^han. 

ghdrd, a horse ghora ghord ghoran. 

In one instance the oblique form in e has a plural in $. It is hamare (not hcmme) 
do hachchd hm, we have two cubs. 

The influence of Braj (or perhaps Kanauji) is noticeable in the optional employment 
of a weak termination, u, of nouns. Thus jwdlu, an answer ; mdttu or mdtta, striking ; 
mattu, dying ; hattu, doing ; jdntu, knowing. 

There is the usual instrumental singular in an, as in hhuhhan, by hunger. The post- 
position of the accusative-dative is ke or kd. In other respects the declension follows 
standard Bundeli, due allowance being made for pronunciation. 

In the pronouns, the influence of Braj has brought into use the formas or haUiox 
' I,’ as well as mi or mat. So also, besides the usual Bundeli forms {tumdro and twmm), 
we have tiJidro, meaning ‘thy’ or ‘your.’ ‘Me’ is moi, corresponding to standard 
Bundeli moe. As in Jalaun, ‘ he ’ and ‘ she ’ are ha, obi. hd or ha, plural he, obi. hin. 
‘ This ’ is ja, ji or je. Apaye is an oblique plural meaning ‘ own.’ 

The word for ‘ what ’ is the Braj kahd, obi. kdke. 

Id verbs, we have the Braj Jiau, I am, and (very common) ho, was. The initial h 
of the auxiliary verb is often dropped, so that we have forms like khdt-at, they eat ; 
khati-au, you (fern.) eat ; nd-d, he was not ; rehat-e, they were living ; and det-ye (for 
det-e), they were giving. 

There is an interesting survival of an old neuter form in chdhau, instead of ckdhau, 
it was washed (by him), i.e. he wished. In other respects the conjugation of the verb 
shows no divergencies from standard Bundeli, unless we consider as such mandmi fox 
mandtoi, ‘ let us celebrate.’ 

The only other point to note is that ji is often used for the conjunction ‘ that ’ after 
verbs of saying, instead of ki, ke or kat 
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Et'NDEifi (Bhabauri). (State, Gwalior.) 

Specimen I. 

I t i ^5rwr-% wit 

JR tit 1%TIT I WiW»T-^ fWT ^-W WFT-% | 

fqjT, wft ?rraf T?t^ 

fm ^WT I ^-w ^ I if 1# wmw 

xrft cNt-^ fti mfr 1 zr^-m tptt infr i it-% 

^fiTT #cR-^r I m if-% ’irft 1w ^ t€ ^ 

Wn:-W I WTW IT-^ ^ ^ I if-i €i^ ^ 

wft, ^ ITl-W ffwf it WT^¥, ^ fm li^WTcI-fq^-¥ ^ 
^ ^ ^ irff WTcT I #f iwi ^ 1 ffwit in-w ffi! 
^ wft, 'f! ftfTTt ^ 1 # xnift ^ 1 # ^ \ ff 

ftfTTt imn wW ttfl ITW I ltl[ ITWi TI^ w t nf- 

tTift-w 1 wm wit im-w ffif i wi m-t imn 

fit-t n in 1^, imiT t-w wT#-tf wm ^ 

HlliTi t I Cfl WiWT-t wit W ff ftfTTt ^ 1 # 

int ff ^ ftnt ^wiwi-'^ wtwim irt i 'fiwf m-t 

wit iTwi-^ w#t iT-i itnw ^nwt ^ ^^fcir 

ifl-t l¥TT^ I 'PT OT ftlT wfl ^ W’it HW t Wf 
WtWT-^ fWT-W IRl W^-% t fti-W ft^-% t #t: ; 

ftn-t irfwi-t ift « 

IT W1 IT-^ 1^ ^ PT-t ft t ^ 1 Wit IT-W felf 

♦ ■ ' 

ilf^ 1^ fn wit wT^-wf ^wn-w ft wrr 

’fi:-Tft-% I IT-t wit fw WlfT ^ WlT-t WTS-lt-’S^ 

^ wrtt-l V in%-t iTi-w fip>w t wffww « wr-l 
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^ ^ 1 cr^ 

i m ^5rr^T-% ^ i ^f^-^^f?nTt 

^ I ^ ftmft ^ ^ ^ i fiT^ ^ # 

^if ^ ^ ^ ^ wfT % ^f%ir 

’ift m \ ^n 1 ^-ff €t TOTT 

Tmm^ 1 WTtr-t“ ^ f ^ \ ^ ^ m 

•N -N •N ^ ^ 

^T,-^ %fr T5f%?r tt¥ ^ 

’?iiTt-% w ^ % I f^fr-^ 

I ^ ^5g-ft f% II 
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WESTEEN HINDI. 

Bu^'DSLi (BHABAUiti). (State, Gw alios.) 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kau ad®mi-ki 
A-certain man-of 

bap-s5 kahi, 
fatlieir-to U-ioas-said, 

kad'daau 

hming-^made-were-given 
mal le-gao, aur 
property took. 


dwai 

lar^ka 

he. Luh“re 

lar“ka-ne 

ap^ne 

two 

sons 

were. The-younger 

son-by ~ 

Ms-own 

‘ dada, 

hamaro 

hisa deu.’ DOu 

lar^kan-ko 

hisa 

‘father. 

})iy 

share give’ Both 

the-sons-to 

shares 

ba-ke 

bap-ne. 

Phir luh“rau 

lar^ka 

ap^no 

their 

father-by. 

Then tJie’^younger son 

his-own 


. paddes 


chalo-eao, aur auvau-me 


sig 


and foreign-country 
jama bah^-dai. Ba-ke 

all property squandered. Him-of 

barau akal parau, 

great famine fell, 

rahau lagau. 

to-live lie-legan. Mhn-iy 
ba-ne chah.au ki 
Mm-hy it-was-desired that 


rahua 

a-slave 

Tab 

Then 


aphii 

bad-living-in his-oion 
na rahau. BS 

not remained. There 
aur barau tang-dukhi hou lagau. Thakur-ki 
and very distressed to-be he-began. A-rich-man-to 

Ba-ne suara khetan-mi charaun-k6 bhejau. 
swine field-in 

‘pet bhari-leu 


went-away, and 
pas kachhu 
near anything 

hou 


‘ belly I-may-pd 
Kau ad^mi-ne ba-ks saharau naf daau. B5-ne 

Any man-hy him-to help not was-given. Sim-by 


to-graze he-was-sent. 
bhus khai-ki.’ 
husks having-eaten.’ 

sdchau aur 

it-was-fhotight and 


kahau, ‘ mere • 

bap-ke * hia galle 

ad*ml 

hai, aur 

sib 

kachhu 

it-was-said, ‘ my 

father-of here many 

men 

are, and 

all 

something 

khat pia.t-hai, 

aur kou sudhi 

ann 

nahi khat. 

Hau 

bhukhan 

eating drinking-are. 

and some moreover 

food 

not eat. 

I 

by -hunger 


mattu 

hau. 

Ho ap®ne 


bap-ke 

hia ehalau aur 

kahau, 

perishing 

am. 

I mp-oivn father-of 

here 

go and 

say. 

tiharo aur 

Pan'‘mesur-kau 

barau 

papi 

jan^mo 

hau; ho 

tiharo 

of-thee and 


God-of 

great 

sinner 

born 

am ; I 

thy 

kahibe 

Jbgi 

nahi ; 

moi 

ap®n5 

chakar 

rakhi-leu.*' 


to-be-called 

fit 

am-not ; 

me 

thy-own 

servant 

keep.”’ 



hia 


ai-^aau. 


Jab 


“ ho 
“J 
laifks 
son 

MahS-sg 
Thence 
bap-ne 


chali-ke ba lar°ka ap^ne bap-ke „ - 

started-having that boy his-own father-of here arrived. When the-father-by 
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lar’^ka deMiau durai-te, tab bap bbajau, aur lar“ka le-ki 

son was-seen distance-from, then the-father ran> and son tahen-having 


cbbati-s5 lagai-lao, aur puch^karo. Tab 

the-breast-fo he-applied, and he-was-kissed. Then 

‘ kakka, bS tibaro aur Pau^mesur-kau barau 

‘father’, I of-thee and God-of great sinner 


laPka-ne 
the-son-by 

papi bau ; 

am; 


cbal-cbalan-kau mo-me kou 

oonduct-of me-in any 

bap-ne ap“iie ebakann-sau 
the-father-by his-own servants-to 

posakaT lyao, aur batb-mS 

clothes bring, and hand-in 

bam turn sib“re kbay aur 

we {and-)you all-together eat and 

pbir-ki janam bbaau-bai ; aur kboau, 

again birth become-has ; and was-lost, 

gbar*'kin-nl bari kbusi 

the-members-of-the-family-by great pleasure 

Ba-kban ba-kau barau bbaiya 

At-that-time his elder brother 

gbar-ke dbigi pobacbi gaau, tab 

house-qf near arrived-having went, then 


-rv • 

uai. 


bat 

thing {in-any-respect) is-not.” 

kabi, ‘ ja-kau 

it-was-said, ‘ thi8{-person)-for 

mudariya aur paw-mi 

a-ring and feet-in 

kbusi 
merriment 


maname. 

let-make. 

milau-bai.’ 

obtained-is^ 


pbir-ke 
again 

mani. 

loas-enjoyed. 

bar-mi bo. Jab 

jield-in was. When 

ad“mi-s5 
, man-from 


kabi, 

it-was-said, 

aur tibare 
and thy 

Halal 
Thereupon 
gbar-ti 
the-house-from 
juti pabaraau; 
shoes put ; 

Ja laPka-kau 
This son-of 

Aur siban-ui 


ap“ne 
his- own 


pucbbi ji, 
it-was-asked that, 
ki, ‘ tibare kaka 
that, ‘ thy father 

Kabe-ti bap-ni 
Because father-by 
dukbiay-ki ba 
sorry-being he 


And all-by 


ba ap“ne 
he his-oiow 
bulai-ki 
called-having 
kabi 

it-was-said 

mani-bai. 


‘ kaba ebaubal-baubal bui-rabi-bai ? ’ Ba-ne 

‘ what merry-making is-going-on ? ’ JELim-by 

aur lub“re bbaiya-ne ai-gaye-ki kbusi 

and yov/nger brother-by arrival-of pleasure is-bemg-enjoyed. 

pbir-ki je laPka ikbin dekbau.’ Ja-pai kacbbu 

again this son eyes-with was-seen.^ This-on somewhat 

gbar-mi na gaau. Tab bap-ni ai-ke 

house-in not went. Then the-father-by come-. 


ap“ne 

his-own 


ba-kau sam®jbaau. 
him-to it-was-remonstrated. 
‘dekbau, muddat-ti tibari 
“see, long-since thy 


Tab jetbe lar“ka-ne bap-sau jwabu daau, 
Then the-elder son-by father-to reply was-given, 
sewa bau kattu-bau, aur kab®-bn tibari bat 
service I doing-a/m>, and ever-even thy word 


na dari. Tum-ne cbbadam-ki kauri 
not avoided. Thee-by a-chhaddmih-of cowHes 
cbali kaba-bai, ja-sg bam ap*yi 

{?) it-has-been-said^ which-with I my-oum 


aur 


kbelibe-ko na dai, 
sporting-for not were-given, 

saiirMn dete a” 

to-friends I>^migM*h(^'^e^g^ven 


i A chhaddm is a denomination of money,=six dams on six twenty-fifths of a pice=abont sixteen cowries or a quarter 
of a farthing; , , 

S I am unable to interpret cjialt TcaM-liai, Kald may mean either ‘what ' or *said.' Instead of clalh we should 
expect some word like a goat. 
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tliiisi manaute. Ja-ne yg-hi dhan 

pleasure migU-have-enjoyed. Whom-by tlius-even wealth 
tai”daaTi3 so lai ka txxixi^lco pyaraii la^auj loai 

has-ieen-made, that son tJiee-to beloved ' became, him 

sib“ri simar-kau bbepacliari-kau jimaau.’ jL»ajp-iic 

the-entire collection-for brotherliood-for a-f east-has-been-made- The-father-by 

jethe lar“ka-sS kahi, ‘ ham tS-saig rahe-hai ; aur jo-kachhu. 
the-elder son-to it-was-said, ‘ I thee-with living-am ; and whatever 


sig^'rau bartad 
all squandered 
libai-laye, aur 
{you-)broughf, and 
Bap-ni 


ghar-me hai 

dhanu 

so sib 

terau 

house-in is 

wealth 

that all 

thine 

esiva 

t/ 

rah. 

chali-ai-hai. 

je 

{in-) this-Ttind-of 

path 

going-on-is, 

that 


janam bhaau-hai; khoau-bhaau, phiri-kl 
bii'th become-has ; lost-became, again 
ho ki awego ? ’ 
was that he-would-come ? ’ 


hai; aur ja lok-charaj merau. 
is I and this practice mine 
tere luh“re bhaiya-kau phiri-kai 
thy younger brother-of again 
aau-hai ; jai kb jautu- 

come-has , come-along, who Jcnowiny 


\ 

m 


3 z 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


hnoio 

kalii 

to-tell 

pias 

thirst 


KaEu ek gauh^dua aur gauh^duniya reliat-e. Ek dina bin 

Certain one jackal and a-she-jachal living-were. One day those 

doun-kB khub pias lagi. Tab gaTib*duiiiyS-iie ganb*dua-s8 

two-to very-great thirst was-felt. Then the-she-jacJcal-by the-jachal-to 

kabi, ‘ cbalo, bam turn pani piyg ; turn kou kabani keb 

it-was-said, ‘ come, I {and-^you water let-drinh ; you any story to-tell 

jant-bo ke nabl ? Babi ek cbite-ki bbatar bai. Jo turn kabani 

or not ? There one leopard-of den is. If thou a-story 

jant-bau, tau cMte-ki bbatar-pai pani milegan; baubat 
dost-Tenow, then the-leopard-of den-near water loill-be-got ; very-great 
lag-rabi-bai.’ Bin donn-ne balal cbal-daan, anr pani-ke 

two-hy thereupon it-was-gone, and water-of 
gaub^duniya boli, ‘turn kabam jant-bo ki 

the-she-j acJcal said, ‘you a-story Jcnowing-a/re or 

un doun-kan dekbi-laan. Tab gaub®dna-ne 
those two-to it-was-seen. Then the-jacJcal-by 

deb-ki sntti kaobbix nai rabi.’ 

body -of sense any not {has-)remained.* 

ki, ‘tau bia kabe-kau tbarbe-bau? Pani 

that, ‘ you here why -for standing-are ? Water ■ 

pur^kba kaka-sB ram-ram karo.’ 

venerable umlerto Itdm-Tlcm{~obeisanoe) do.” 

lag-gaau. Jab pani pi-kl suttd 

began. When water having-drunh refreshed 
‘ kaka, ram-ram.’ PMr gaub^duniya-ti 


thaur 
place 
,nabl? 
not ? ’ 
kabi 

it-was-said 


is-beingfeU.” Those 
paub^cbe. Tab 
they-arrived-at. Then 
Aur cbite-ne 
And the-leopard-by 


ki, 

that, 


mobi 

‘my 

Gaub“duniyi-ne kabi 
The-she-j acTtal-by it-was-said 

pi-leu, aur ap^ne 

drink, and your-own 

Gaub“dua pani pian 

The-jackal water to-drink 

bau-gaau, tab kalano. 


became, then prosperity-was-wished, ‘ uncle, Bdm-Bdm.” Then 
laut-kl kabi ki, ‘tu-S pani pi-lai, 

having-returned it-was-said that, ‘you-also water drink, 

Eam-Bam kar-lai.’ Pani pi-kai ba*u suttL 

oheisanee make” Water havmg-drmk she-also refreshed 
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the-she-jackal-to 
aur tu-fi 
and you-also 
bo-gai. Tab 
became. Then 
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pur^klia-so kalii, ‘ mere gkar clialau. Hamare d5 bachcka 

the-venerahle-one-to it-ioas-said, ‘ my liouse-to come. Of-us two young-ones 

hai, je gauMua kahat-hai, " backcha mere liai ; ” be baehcba, 
are, this jackal saying-is, “ the-young-ones mine are;'" those young-ones, 

hS kab.'‘ti-]i5 ki, “mere kai.” So turn chalau aur sujbai-deu.’ 

J saymg-am that, “mine are.” Therefore you come and settle{-the-dispute)' 
Tab cbite-ne ap^ne man-mi jan-lai ki, ‘ merau kam 

Then the-leopard-hy his-own mind-in it-was-conjectured that, ‘my business 
ban-gaau, cbarS khai-laibo ; merau kam ban-jaihai.’ Baba-si 

is-done, all-the-four 1-shall-eat-up ; my business will-be-done." There-from 


chale. 

ap“ne 

thaur-pai aye 

be 

sig“re. 

Tab gauhduniyi 

ihey-started, theh'-own 

\ place-to came 

those 

all. 

Then the-she-jackal 

gauhdua-se 

boli. 

‘ lar’'kan-kau 

kaka-ke 

dhiga 

libay-lau, so be 

the-jackal-to 

said. 

‘ the-young-ones 

uncle-of 

near 

brmg, so he 

samajh-ki 


taiso kar-dg,* 

Gauh^dua 

dar-pan-ke marl 


understood-having iihe-that does' The-jackal{-by) fear-of through 
bbitar-se babar-kau mob na dikbao. Tab gaub“duniy5-ne kabi 
inside-from outside-to face not was-showed. Then the-she-jackal-by it-was-said 
ki, ‘ bacbcban-kg hi lyauti-b§.’ Pbir ba-u bbatar-mi guli-gai. 
that, ‘ the-young-ones I fetohing-am.' Then she den-in disappeared. 

Gbito akelau bahar tbarbo rabi-gaau. Gaub^duniyi-ne masak-ki-ujbak-ki 
The-leopard alone outside standing remained. The-she-jackal-by peeped-out-having 
kabi, ‘pur“'kba, ham dou-jane apus-mi raji 

it-ioas-said, ‘ O-venerable-one, we two-indwi($uals between-ourselves reconciled 

bui-gaye; ek ba-ne le-laau, ek mai-ne le-laau.’ Obit5 

hecame ; one him-by was-taken, one me-by loas-taken.' The-leopard , 

lauto, ap°ni bbat^r-ko chalau-gaau. Be d5u ap“ne bacb-gaye, 
returned, and-his-own den-to went-away. Those two themselves were-saved. 

Obite-si kabi-suni-ki pani pi aye. 

The-leopard-icith conversed-haring water having-drunk came. .3 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there was a jackal and bis mate. One day they felt thirsty, and 
the sbe-jackal said to the jackal, ‘come, let us drink water. Bo you know any stories 
or not ? There is a leopard’s den, and if you know any stories, we will drink there. I 
am dying of thirst.’ So they went on to the watering-place, and when they got there 
the sbe-jackal said, ‘do you know any stories or not?’ As she said this the leopard 
caught sight of both of them. Then said the jackal, ‘ I have forgotten everything.’ Then 
said the sbe-jackal, ‘ why are you standing there ? Take a drink and then make 
obeisance to our worthy uncle.’ So the jackal drank, and when he was refreshed he 
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tamed to the leopard and politely wished him good morning. Then he turned to the 
she-jackal and said, ‘you too take a drink, and then do you too make obeisance to him ’ 
As soon as she was refreshed she said to the leopard, ‘worthy uncle, come to bur house 
We hare two cubs. This jackal says they are his, and I say they are mine. So come 
along and settle the' dispute.’ The leopard said to himself, ‘ here are two, and there are 
two cubs more. I shall eat them all up at once. This is just the thing that suits me.’ 
So the three made off for the jackal’s home. When they got there, the she-jackal said to 
the jackal, ‘ go inside and drag them out before the worthy uncle.’ The jackal under- 
stood what her device was and went in, but out of fear of the leopard did not come out 
again. Then said the she-jackal, ‘ I’ll go and bring the cubs myself,’ and she also slipped 
inside, leaving the leopard standing alone by the entrance. When they were both safe 
at home, the she-jackal peeped out of her hole and said, ‘ worthy uncle, we have made up 
our dispute. He has taken one and I have taken the other.’ So the leopard could only 
go back to his own den ; while the jackals were safe and sound, having successfully got 
iheir drink by engaging the leopard in talk. 


The following short folk-tale is in the Bhadauri of the District of Agra. It ia. 
almost the same as that of Gwalior. The Bra] termination u is more common. Note the 
frequency with which contraction occurs. We hare for par'^jd or prajd, subjects; 

khachchu for kharoh, expenditure ; iov par^iu, falling; and jdfd iov jdt-td,-w^ 

going. Note also the Braj k^, the termination of the accusative-datiTe, andtheNanauji. 
form tho, was. 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION.* 

Bk Surj-Narayanu-ki mah^tari aur ghar-bari ralil. 

One Surj-N'drdyan-{t'he-Sun-God)-of mother and ' wife were. 

Be adhau pajja auxu adbau gbar-kau kbacbcbu det-ye. 

They {he) half thesuhjects and half house-of expenditure giving-was. 

S5 babu aura mab'‘tari-kau kbacbcbu-ti piirau na- 

But the-daughter-in-law and the-mother-of expenditure-from sufficiency not- 

0 jiattu, aur pajja-kau kbacbcbu-tg imrau parau-jato. 

was falling, and suhjects-of expenditure from sufficiency fallen-going-ioas. 

Tab SurJ-Narayanu-ki gbar-bari-ne sasu-so kabi kai, 'turn 

Then the-Sun-Ood-of the-wife-hy mother-in-law-to it-was-said that, ‘you 

Surj-Narayanu-pai jau, so turn Surj-Narayanu ap“iie beta-ti kabo, 

ihe-Sun- God-to go, then you the-Sun-God your-own son-to say, 

“ it^nau bam-kn den, ta-^ bamarau udar bbare.” ’ Tab 
“ so-much us-to give, that from our bellies may-be-jilled." ’ Then 

Surj-Narayanu-ne ap“rLi mab“tari-tl pucblii kai, ‘turn kaisi kari- 

the-Sun-God-by his-oion motherfrom it-was-ashed that, ‘you how done- 

kg kbati-au ? ’ Tab un-iie kabi kai, ‘ sasu 

having eating-are ? ’ Then her-by it-was-said that, ‘ the mother-in-law 

babu-ki cbori, aur babu sasu-ki ebdri, 

the-daughter-inrlaw-of theft, and the-daughter-in-law the-mother-in-ldio-of theft, 

aisi kari-ki - kbat-ai.’ Tab uni-ki babu cbali-gai. 

so done-having eafing-ioe-are.' Then her daughter-in-law went-away. 

Sasu-ke picbbi kaure-sau jai ' tbari-bbai. Mab“tari 

The-mother-m-law-of behind a-corner-by going standing-become. The-mother 

(pi5ta bat*rane. Bbiri suai-kl cbali-ai. Biu-ue gbaru 

the-son talhed-together. Then heard-having she-came-away. Them-by house 

ai-kg lipo-potd, roti banai. Kbubu jbakk 

come-having plastering-etcetera-was-done, bread was-prepared. Very shining 

dong sasu babu-ne ek tbaur baitbi-ke 

both the-mother-in-law the-daughter-in-law-by one place-in sat-havi/ng 
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ek thar-me jei roti kkubu niki tariya-te. Surj-Xarayaii'a-k? 

one clish-in was-eaten the-bread very good way-in. The-Sun-God-fo 

khubu 'bar'^kati bbal. 

much blessing became. 

Surj-Narayanu ap'^ni astri pas aye. Suri-Narayana cboii-cliora 

The-Sun-Ood Ms-own tcife-of near came. The- Sun- God secretly 

kail pajja-ne jani nabl. Pbiri Surj-Narayanu-ki astri-ko adliaira 
any subject-by it-was-hnown not. Then the-Sun-God-of wife-fo pregnancy 

ralii-gayo. Tab un-ke paida bbayau pixtra nabai mahina. Pajja- 

occurred. Then her-of born became son {in-)mnfh month. The-siibjects- 

mi cbabaa bbaau. Pbiri Surj-]N’araj’'anu ap“iie des-kau niki 

among scandal occurred. Then the-Stm-God his-own coiinfry-to good 

tariya-sS aye. Lau las“kar lai-ke aye. Tab nn-kau ratbu 

way-in came. Banner army taken-having he-eame. Then his chariot 
gail-mi ataki-gaaiT. Tab bam-ne kabi kai, ‘ Surj-Narayanii-kau 

way-in stuck-went. Then us-by it-was-said that, ‘ the-Sun-God-qf 
iaida putra boy^gau, tau ba-ke cbbnai-tl ratbn cbali-bdy.’^ 

begotten son he-will-be, then his touching-by fhe-chariot toill-go.’ 

Tab bamare-tumare jani to Surj-Narayamr-kau nabl tbo. 

Then our-your-in knowledge to-be-sure the-Sim-God-of not he-was. 

Surj-jSTarayanu ap'^ne man-mi janat-e kai, ‘hamaraii beta bai.’ 

The-Sun-God Ms-own mind-in knowing-was that, ''my son he-is.' 

Tab beta gbar-ti aau ; ratbu pay-ke agutba-ti cbbui-daau. 

Then the-son house-from came ; the-chariot foot-of finger-toith was-toitched. 

Ratbu cbali-utbau. Ap“n.e gbar-kau cbalaif-aau. Tab ap*ne 

The-chariot began-to-move. Sis-own house-to he-came-away. Then his-oicn 

gbar ai-pobicbau. Ebubu niki tariya-ti anandu bbaau. Kbubu 

house he-arrived. Very good icay-in rejoicings took-place. TVell 

bbajanu bbaau. 
hymn-singing took-place. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Suraj Narayan, tbe Sun-G-od, bad a mother and a mfe. He used to giTe balf bis 
money to bis subjects and balf for bis bousebold expenditure. "Wbat be gave -was not 
enough for the expenses of bis mother and ber daugbter-in-law, but was enough for the 
expenses of bis subjects. So the wife said to the mother, ‘ go to your son, the Sun-God, 
and say, “ give us enough to fill our beUies.”’ Then the Sun-God asked bismother, 

‘ bow do you eat ? ’ She replied, ‘ the motber-in-law has to steal from the daugbter-in-law, 
and the daugbter-in-law has to steal from the motber-in-law. That is the way we eat.’ 
The wife bad followed ber mother-in-law, and stood in a corner behind her while 
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she aad her son talked together. When she had heard what they said she went awa 
Then the two went home. They plastered the fireplace in order to cook, baked some 
bread, and, to their hearts’ content, sat together, and ate bread out of the same dish till 
they were satisfied. Then they blessed the Sun-God.^ 

The Sun- God visited his wife. He did it quite secretly. None of his subjects knew 
about it. Then his wife became pregnant, and in the ninth month a son was bora 
There was a scandal about this amongst his subjects. Then the Sun- God came home with 
great pomp. He came with a fully equipped army. His chariot stuck in the way. Then 
we all said, ‘ if this son has been begotten by the Sun-God, the chariot will move when 
he touches it.’ In your and my opinion he was not the Sun-God’s child. But the Sun- 
God knew in his heart that the boy was his son. The son came out of the house. He 
touched the chariot with his toe and it began to move. Then the Sun-God arrived at his 
own house. Great rejoicings took place, and loudly were hymns sung. 


' Apparently the deity had increased the house-keeping allowance, but the story does not say so in so many woi-ds, 
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THE BROKEN DIALECTS OF THE SOUTH. 

We liare seen that Standard BundeK is spoken in the districts of Sangorand Damoh 
of the Central Provinces, which lie on the Vindhyan table-land. South of them lies the 
Narbada Valley with its offshoots, including the districts of Mandla, Jabalpur, Narsingh- 
pui’, Hoshangabad and a part of Mmar. Mandla speaks Eastern Hindi, and so doe^ 
Jabalpur, although the language of the latter district gradually merges into Bundeli as 
we go westwards. Narsinghpur and the greater part of Hoshangabad speak standard 
Bundeli, but the rest of Hoshangabad speaks MaM and the part of Nimar, Nimadi. 
South of the Narbada Valley lies the Satpura table-land, including the districts (going 
from east to west) of Balaghat, Seoni, Ohhindwara, and Betul. Balaghat speaks, in the 
main, a form of Marathi and a number of broken dialects described under the head of 
Eastern Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 174 ff.) which are mixtures of Bagheli and the former 
language. The members of the L5dhi tribe in that district, however, speak a mixture of 
Bundeli and Marathi, which is dealt with here. Seoni, like Narsinghpur to its north- 
west, speaks standard Bundeli. Ohhindwara, which is linguistically separated from the 
Bundeli of Hoshangabad by the Satpura range in which the languages are Gondi and 
Kurku, has a broken form of Bundeli in the centre of the district, and Marathi in the 
south. There is no one standard dialect for the whole of central Ohhindwara ; each tribe 
seems to have a slightly varying form of speech, but they aU closely resemble each other. 
Besides possessing a few local peculiarities, the Bundeli patois of Ohhindwara is mainly 
remarkable for the large quantity of Hinddstaui words and idioms with which it is inter- 
larded. West of Ohhindwara lies Betul, of which the main dialects are a corrupt Malwi 
and Marathi. 

South of the Satpura table-land lies the great Nagpur plain, of which the language is 
Marathi. In the district of Nagpur, however, a number of tribes scattered over the whole 
area use a language which is locally known as ‘BBindi.’ An examination of the speci- 
mens which I have received shows that it is a broken mixture of Bundeli’ and Marathi. 

Einally, some members of the Koshti tribe in Ohhindwara, Ohanda, Bhandara, and 
Berar and of the Kumbhar tribe in Ohhindwara and Buldana, speak a dialect very 
similar to Nagpur ‘Hindi.’ 

W e thus get the following list of broken dialects of the south : — 


LsdM (Balaghat) 18,600 

Chindwara, Bundeli . . ...... 145,500 

„ Esshti ......... 3,242 

„ Kumbharl ..... • « 4,400 

153,142 

' Hindi ’ of Nagpur . . . ........ 105,900 

Other Eoshti Dialects of the Central Provinces 8,800 

Eoshtf of Berar ........... 2,650 

Enmbhari of Buldana . . . . ... . • . • 480 


Totai. . 289,572 
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THE BROKEN DIALECT OF THE BALAGHAT LODHTS. 

I have said above that Seoni is the south-eastern limit of Bundeli. This must be 
taken with the reservation that a broken patois of Bundeli is found in Balaghat, a dis- 
trict still further to the south-east. 

In Balaghat there are three broken dialects spoken by cultivators who have immi- 
grated into the district during the past few decades. These are Marari, PSwm, and 
Lbdhi. Ilie first two have already been dealt with under the head of Eastern Hindi 
(Vol. VI, pp. 174 ff.). The Lodhi dialect is spoken by about 18,600 people of that 
caste scattered over the west and centre of the district who have come originally from 
the country to the north. They speak a broken jargon which is a mixture of Hindo- 
stani, Dakhini Hindostani, Marathi, Bagheli, and Bundeli. Judging from the specimens 
which I have seen, L5dhi is mainly based on the last mentioned dialect. I therefore 
■class it here. 

It would be a waste of time and paper to give complete specimens of this mixed jargon. 
The first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will suffice. We have fragments 
of all the dialects mentioned above in this short passage. Eor instance, the and mera 
are Hindbstani, mere-Jco is Dakhini, apHl, own, is Marathi, d, ‘ that,’ is Bagheli, and 
chuJcd, paryo, gayo are Bundeli. 
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WESTEElSr HINDI. 

BUNDlll (LoDHI BEOEEN DIAiECi). (DISTRICT, BaIAGHAT.) 

^ t i ww\ % 

TO TOcT-if tTT f%^T fr jit I ^ TO# 

TO ## I fFf ^ WtZl TO xiffT 

^ TOT ITO^-# fN TITO TO# TOfT 
^TO ft# 1 TO TO TO ^PST 1# TO wit 

#T # TO-ir TOM TO II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

ad'^mi-kba d5 

lar“ka 

tbe. 

0-me-se 

cbb6ta-ne 

One 

man-of two 

sons 

were. 

Them-in-from 

the-younger-by 

bap-s€ 

> kaba, ‘be 

bap. 

sampat-mi 

j5 mera bissa bo 

ihe-father-to it-was-said, ‘ 0 father. 

property-in 

what my share may-he 

so 

mere-ko de-dew.’ 

Tab 

6-ne 

ap“]i sampat 

bat-dinhi. 

that 

me-to give-away.'’ 

Then 

him-hy 

Ms-own fortune 

was-divided. 

Bbawat 

din nabi bite 

ebbota 

lar*ka 

sab eknttba 

kar-kbu 

Many 

days not passed the-yqunger son 

all together 

made-having 

dar 

des cbali-gayd. 

anr 

wabS lucb®pan-ma din 

gumate-bue 

distant 

country {-to) went-away. 

and 

there riotous-living-in days 

wasting 


ap“li sampat Tiray-dinM. Tab wab sab xiray-chiiko, tab 

Ms-own fortune was-wasted-away . When he all spending-finished, then 

b5 des-mi bare ankal payyo anr o des-me ja ku kang^ 
ihat conntry-tn great famine fell a/nd that country-in going indigent 

bbay-gay5. 

h,e-hecame. 
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To the west of Seoni lies Ohhindwara. This District consists of two portions, a 
northern and a southern. The northern, or Balaghat tract (distinct from the Balaghat 
district), consists of the hill country above the slopes of the Satpnra Mountains, and the 
southern, or Zerghat of the tract of lowland beneath them. The language of the Zerghat 
is Marathi. The Balaghat is a series of high table-lands, rising as we go north to the 
Mahadeo Hills. The languages spoken in these Hills do not concern us at present. 
They are spoken by Gonds and Eurkus. Between them and the Zerghat, %.e. in the 
central part of the district, the language is a corrupt Bundeli. 

At least eight different dialects, called respectively Bagheli, Bundeli, Kumbhari, 
Gaoli, Eaghbbansi, Eirari, Eoshti, and Powari, were originally returned as spoken in 
Central Ohhindwara. A reference to the specimens of what is called ‘ Bagheli ’ shows 
that it is not Bagheli at all, and that it scarcely differs from what is reported as Bundeli. 
There are only a few very minor variations. As for Eumbhari, the Eumbhars, or 
Potters, of Ohhindwara are bilingual,— at least some of the specimens of their language 
are in the ordinary Bundeli of the district, and others are in Marathi. Another explana- 
tion may be that some of them speak one language and some the other. Per want of 
better information, I have classed the Eumbhari spoken in Ohhindwara under Bundeli. 
At the same time, a very similar form of Eumbhari, also based on Bundeli, is spoken in 
Buldana in Berar, and hence the Eumbhar dialects as a whole are considered together at 
the end of this group. 

Prom the account originally given of Gaoli, Baghobansi, and Eirari, it was at the 
time concluded that they were most probably forms of Malwi. An examination of the 
specimens since obtained will show that they are all merely impure Bundeli. Again, the 
3,242 speakers of the Eoshti dialects, which are popularly believed to be a form of 
Marathi, turn out to be speakers of mongrel mixtures of that language with Bundeli, the 
latter being the basis. Pinally, 3,000 Powars were originally reported as speaking a 
special dialect in Ohhindwara. Purther enquiry shows that they have ho special dialdct, 
but that they speak the ordinary Bundeli of the District. 

We thus get the following figures for the Bundeli spoken in Ohhindwara 

Ordinary Bundeli of the District, viz .'. — 


^ Bagneli ’ (so-called) 

Bundeli 

Powari 


©aoli 

RagHobaiasi 

Kirari 

KssMi 

Kuxnbiiari 


-saj? 


Total 


35,000 

83,500 

3,000 

121,500 


24,000 

\ 

3,242 

4,400 

153,142 


The last five will be dealt with subsequently. I now proceed to consider the first 
three together, as being really one dialect. It is spoken by 121,500 people. 
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The dialect spoken in central Ghhindwara yaries from place to place and according 
to the castes of the j)eo|)le who use it. Besides having peculiarities of its own, the dialect 
is everywhere freely mixed with ordinary Hindostani. This is no doubt due to the 
fact that a large portion of the Aryan population claims to have come from Northern 
India. The mixture is a purely mechanical one. In one sentence we will find a 
Hindostani expression, and, in the next, the same idea expressed by a Bundeli one. Bor 
instance, the agent case of the third personal j)ronoun is sometimes the Hindostani tis-ney 
and sometimes the local Bundeli b-ne or wb-ne. On the other hand, we find the suffix Jtb 
sometimes used, as in Hindostani, for the accusative-dative (as in raJian-hb clialb-gab, 
he went to live), and sometimes, as in Bundeli, for the genitive (as in terb am' 
Bkag^cdn-hb kasurwdr, a sinner of {i.e. before) thee and God). In the specimen Avhich 
follows there are numerous instances of nouns dechned after the Hindostani method, and 
further attention will not be di-awn to them. 

The following peculiarities which are not due to Hindostani occur in the various 
Ghhindwara dialects. They have been collected from a nmnber of different sources, and 
most (but not all) of them will be fotmd in the specimen given below. 

Nouns- — Bor the sign of the accusative-dative (besides the Hindostani kb) kli&, 
corresponding to the pure Brmdeli khb, occurs ; thus, me-kli&, to me. We also find kha 
and khe. Bor the ablative-instrumental both se and sa occur. 

In the pronounSj the oblique forms of mm, I ; tai, thou ; and jb, this or who, are 
me (not mo) ; te (not tb)‘, and /d (not /a) respectively. Thus, to me ; 

accusative, which. 

The pronoun of the third person is b or wb (not 65), and its oblique form (besides 
the Hindostani one) is not hd but 5, lob, or uwb. The last form is common amoi^st . 
Kurmis. 

All these pronouns form a dative in he ; thus, mehe, to me ; fehe, to thee ; jehe, to 
whom, to thisi ; bhe, to Mm, to that. Sometimes the final vowel is nasalized, as in mehe. 
This form corresponds to the Bundeli mod, etc. 

Ir verbSj the past tense of the verb substantive is usually hath, but we also have 
hathb (especially among Kurmis) (compare Dakhini Hindostani atha) and thb (a Bundeli 
or Kanauji corruption of the Hindostani ^Ad). We may note the usual Bundeli fond- 
ness for contractions, as in kah^, for kah^hE, I will say. The past tense of den, to give, 
is dab or deb. So len, to take. 

We may also note that the word for ‘ (he or she) said’ is kahb, not the feminine 
kaM, as in standard Bundeli. » 

In other respects these dialects closely foEow ordinary BundeB. 

The following extract from a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will illustrate 
most of these peculiarities. I am indebted for it to Mr. L. IST. Ohowdhri, It is in the 
dialect used by women, and is an excellent example of the general language of the whole 
of central Ghhindwara. 
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DIALECTS OF CENTRAL CHHINDWARA. 


To the west of Seoni lies Ohhindwara. This District consists of two portions, a 
northern and a southern. The northern, or Balaghat tract (distinct from the Balaghat 
district), consists of the hill country above the slopes of the Satpura Mountains, and the 
southern, or Zerghat of the tract of lowland beneath them. The language of the Zerghat 
is Marathi. The Balaghat is a series of high table-lands, rising as we go north to the 
Mahadeo Hills. The languages spoken in these Hills do not concern us at present. 
They are spoken by Gonds and Kurkus. Between them and the Zerghat, i.e. in the 
central part of the district, the language is a corrupt Bundeli. 

At least eight different dialects, called respectively Bagheli, Bundeli, Kumbhari, 
Gaoli, Eaghohansi, Kirari, Koshti, and Powari, were originally returned as spoken in 
Central Ohhindwara. A reference to the specimens of what is called ‘ Bagheli’ shows 
that it is not Bagheli at all, and that it scarcely differs from what is reported as Bundeli. 
There are only a few very minor variations. As for Kumbhari, the Kumbhars, or 
Potters, of Ohhindwara are bilingual, — at least some of the specimens of their language 
are in the ordinary Bundeli of the district, and others are in Marathi. Another explana- 
tion may be that some of them speak one language and some the other. Por want of 
better information, I have classed the Kumbhari spoken in Ohhindwara under Bundeli. 
At the same time, a very similar form of Kumbhari, also based on Bundeli, is spoken in 
Biffdana in Berar, and hence the Kumbhar dialects as a whole are considered together at 
the end of this group. 

Prom the account originally given of Gaoli, Eaghohansi, and Kirari, it was at the 
time concluded that they were most probably fornas of Malwi. An examination of the 
specimens since obtained will show that they are all merely impure Bundeli. Again, the 
3,242 speakers of the Koshti dialects, which are popularly believed to be a form of 
Marathi, turn out to be speakers of mongrel mixtures of that language with Bundeli, the 
latter being the basis. Pinally, 3,000 Powars were originally reported as speaking a 
special dialect in Ohhindwara. Purther enquiry shows that they have ho special dialect, 
but that they speak the ordinary Bundeli of the District. 

We thus get the following figures for the Bundeli spoken in Ohhindwara 

Ordinary Bundeli of the District, viisf. : — 


‘ Bagheli ^ (so-called) 35,000 

Bundeli . 83,500 

Ps^vari . . . . . , . . , . . 3,000 

121,500 


Gaoli . ^ 

Baghobansi . C saj . • . , . . . . . 24,000 

Kirari , J 

Ksshti . 3,242 

Kumbhari . , . . . , . . . , , 4,400 

% — ^ * 

Total . 153,142 


The last five will be dealt with subsequently. I now proceed to consider the fir.st 
three together, as being really one dialect. It is spoken by 121,500 people. 
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The dialect spoken in central Ghliindwara varies from place to place and according 
to the castes of the people who use it. Besides having peculiarities of its own, the dialect 
is everywhere freely mixed with ordinary Hindostani, This is no douht due to the 
fact that a large portion of the ilryan population claims to have come from Northern 
India. The mixtme is a purely mechanical one. In one sentence we will find a 
Hindostani expression, and, in the next, the same idea expressed by a Bundeli one. Bor 
instance, the agent case of the thu’d personal pronoun is sometimes the Hindostani m-ne} 
and sometimes the local Bundeli d-ne or wd-ne. On the other hand, we find the sufiix M 
sometimes used, as in Hindostani, for the accusative-dative (as in rahcm-ho chalo-gad, 
he went to live), and sometimes, as in Bundeli, for the genitive (as in terd anr 
Bhag\cdn-hd hasuruodr, a sinner of {i.e. before) thee and God). In the specimen which 
follows there are numerous instances of nouns dechned after the Hinddstani method, and 
further attention will not be drawn to them. 

The following peculiarities which are not dn.e to Hindostani occur in the various 
Chhindwara dialects. They have been collected from a number of different sources, and 
most (but not all) of them will be found in the specimen given below. 

Nouns- — the sign of the accusative-dative (besides the Hindostani kd) klM, 
corresponding to the pure Bundeli khd, occurs ; thus, me-kJiE, to me. We also find kha 
and khe. Bor the ablative-instrumental both se and sa occur. 

In the pronouns, the oblique forms of mat, I ; tat, thou ; and jo, this or who, are 
me (not mo) ; te (not i^o); and je {not ja) respectively. Thus, me-khM,, to me; je-kkM, 
accusative, which. 

The pronoun of the third person is b or wb (not bo), and its obhque form (besides 
the Hindostani one) is not hd but b, too, or uwb. The last form is common amongst . 
Hurmis. 

All these pronouns form a dative in he ; thus, mehe, to me ; tehe, to thee ; jehS, to 
whom, to this ; bhe, to him, to that. Sometimes the final vowel is nasalized, as in tnehi. 
This form corresponds to the Bundeli mbe, etc. 

In verbs, the past tense of the verb substantive is usually hath, but we also have 
hathb (especially among Kurmis) (compare Dakhini Hindostard atha) and thb (a Bundeli 
or Kanauji corruption of the Hindostani ^^d). We may note the usual Bundeli fond- 
ness for contractions, as in kah% for kah'^'hM, I will say. The past tense of den, to give, 
is dab or deb. So ten, to take. 

We may also note that the word for ‘ (he or she) said’ is kahb, not the feminine 
kaM, as in standard Bundeli. » 

In other respects these dialects closely follow ordinary Bundeli. 

The following extract from a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son ’will illustrate 
most of these peculiarities. I am indebted for it to Mr. L. N. Ohowdhri. It is in the 
dialect used by women, and is an excellent example of the general language of the whole 
of central Chhindwara. 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

BuNDELi (mixed dialect). • (District, Chhindwaea.) 

(Assistant Surgeon L. N. ChowdJiri, 1899.) 

^ I ^ ^ 5 ^ 

TO ^ I ^ ^ TO %z:r TO-TO 

TO-% fT-# I ^ ^- 

TO-^ 1 ^ TO TO TO-^TTt TO ^ ^pRi- 

if TO?!' wit ^ it-^ cnft fm ^ I ^ TO TO 

♦ ♦ 0\ 

prwf-% TOf TO ^rT^-% it^ TOW-^ Rit-wit i ^ ^TO^-% 
it-'# %i!-Tf to:to-% to i w¥ ^TOt 

TO TO-t TOcT-it t-# TOT WTcT-t ^ iti it-# TO 

crff I TO TO TO-"! ^Tit TO it-t W'f TOt I iT WTW-i 

f^TO qft TT^ ^^-it TO-#tfTOcr-% 

^ TOcT-f I If TO ^-# ^wi itT ^ it-w 

^ S' ^ TOTO-it WiTOWTT f ^ ^ ^ to 
WTTO-# WHTOr TO ^ I i-# ^qit qwf cT^^ITTOn: ifTO TO-i 

TO-i II _____ 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ad“mi-ke do bete bate. Un-mi-se chhote-ne ap^ne 

One man-qf two sons were. Them-in-from tlie-younger-hy Ms-own 

bap-se kabo, " dada, mero bissa-ko inal me-kbu de-do.’ 

father-to it-was-said, ^father, my share-of tJie-property me-to gwe-i^p- 

Is-par us-ne ap^^ni gbar-jind'*gi bit dao. Mrfke 

Sereupon him-hy Ms-own livelihood having-divided was-given. Many 

din bitan na paye, ki chbote beta sabb’c inal-tal 

days to-pass not were-allowed, that ly-the-yoimgef son all property 
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ik'tilO 


kar-ke d€ir-ke mtilak-mi cli£ 
lade-liming distant country-into it-was- 
badmisi-mi kharacb kar-daro. 


Jortime wicJoedness-in expenditure was-made. 

kbaracb kar-daro ^ tab wo mulak-rai ek 

expenditure was-made then that country-in one 

anr o-kbS tangi bon lagi. Aur wab i 


gao, 

aur 

6- lie apbii 

ne-away. 

and 

hhn-hy hi 

Is-own 

Aur 

jab 

o-ue 

sab 

And 

ichen 

hlm-by 

all 

baro 

bliari 

kal 

paro. 

very 

heavy 

famine 

fell, 


ad^Dii-ke 

man-qf 

kbet5-mB 

Jields-in 


jore raban-ko cbal 

near live-to went- 

suwarS-ke cbaraun-ke 

swine feeding-of 


lagi. 

Aur 

wab 

us mulak-ke ek 

bbale 

began. 

And 

he 

that country-of one 

well-to-do 

cbalo-gao. 

Is 

ad^mi-ne 5-khn 

ap“ne 

went-away. 

This 

man-by him-to 

his-oim 


bbejo. 

it-was-senf. 


Wab kbusi-se 
Se pleasure-with 


apbio 

pet 

pbal 

pbiil-se 

bbarat-tbo je- 

kbu suwar 

kbat-tbe, 

his-own 

belly 

fruits 

flowers-with 

filling-was which swine 

eating-mere, 

aur koi 

ad“ml 

b-kbS 

kacbbu nabi det-tbe. 

Jab wab 

ap-i 

and any 

men 

him-to 

anything not 

giving-were. 

When he 

himself-to 

ab, tab 

b-ne yab 

kabb, ‘ 

mere bap-ke 

kit^ue 

tankbab-dar 

came, then 

, him-by this 

was-said. 

‘ my father-of 

how-many 

hired 


nOkb’o-ko puri-puri 


kban-ko 


servants-to full-full bread eating-for and giving-for 
bbukbo marat-bn. Mai ab utb-ke 

frmyp-hunger dying-am. I now arisen-having 

jabn aar b-se yab kabii ki, “ dada, mai 


jabu 

aur 

b-se 

will-go 

and 

him-to 

kasurwar bu. 

aur 

sinner 

am^ 

and 

ap'^no 

ek 

taukb 

fhy-owfb 

one 

hi/r 


ir dea-ko milat-bai, aur mai 

<id giving-for being-got-is, and I 

utb-ke apbie dada-ke jore 

isen-having my-own father-of near 

“ dada, mai tero aur BbagVau-ko 


tero beta kaban-ke li 
thy son calling-of ict 
nSkar kar-ke rakb-le.” 
servant maikmg keep .” ' 


I of-thee and 

layak nal hS. 
icorthy not am. 


God-of 

Me-kbs 

Me 
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gaolt, raghobanst, and kirArt. 

These are the dialects of the castes impKed by their names. They 'are all reported 


from Chhindwara. 

The number of speakers is estimated as follows : — 

Gaoli 16,093 

R%li5bansi . 3,114 

Kirari 4,750 


Total, say , 24,000 


The dialects spoken by them were originally classed in the Eough List of Languages 
•spoken in Chhindwara District, as forms of Malwi. As a matter of fact, they in no way 
differ from the ordinary broken Bundeli of the district. This will be amply shown by a 
few lines of the version of the Parable in each. Of the three Eaghobansi borrows most 
freely from Hindostani. 
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WESTEEN HINDI. 

BunbelI (Gaoli). (Disteict, Chhindwaea.) 

ft ^ [ ft-H-% wmj-^ wni-t 

^ ^Tt fW \ ^ flHT WT7T 

gci% ffcT ^ ^ €tw-% m %-# ^ 

gw-# ^ ^ U 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Eoi ad“mi-k6 do cliliok''re hatke. W5-mi-se nanlie 

A-certam man-to two sons were. TJiem-in-from the-younger 
clili5k“ra-ne bap-se kabo ki, ‘dada, mero Msa kar-de.’ 

son-ly the-father-to it-was-said that, ‘father, my share make.^ 

To 6-ke dada-ne ! bisa. bata kar-dao. Mut“ke din iiahf 
Then him-of the-father-hy share divided was-made. Many days not 
bbaye-batbe ke nanbe cbbok^ra-ne ap^nd sab dban le-ke 

hecome-were that the-younger son-by his-own all wealth, tahen-having 

dur midakli-kbe cbalo-gao. 
a-far country-to it-was-gone-away. 

In tbe abqye tbe only point to be noticed is tbe way in wMcb tbe ease of tbe agent 
in ne is used for tbe subject of an intransitiye verb in a past tense, — Ghhd¥rd-ne chald- 
gad, it was gone by tbe son, tbe verb being used impersonally, as in tbe Sanskrit 
gatam. 


vox. rx, PAKT I. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

ExJNDSll (Eaghobansi). (Distbict, Ohhindwaea.) 

fr t I ^T^T-% wr 

# ^ fWT €t I cR 

m ^ ^ I wfm 

m ^ ^RT II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi ad^mi-ke d5 lar"ke the. Wo-mg-se chhote-ne 

A-cerfain man-of two sons were. Them-in-from t1ie-younger-by 

ap“ne dada-se kaha ke, ‘ dada, dha]i«ing-se jd merd hissa 

his-own fafher-to it-was-said that, ‘father, wealth-in-from what my share 

haithe so mehe dew.’ Tab un-ke bap-ne 

may-sit (i.e. may-be-calculated) that to-me give.’ Then them-of the-father-ly 

ap^na sab dhan bat • dao. Bahot din nahl bite 

his-own all loealth having-divided was-given. Many days not passed 
ki chbote lar^ke-ne ap^no sab dhan jama kar-ke dur 

that the-younger son-by his-own all wealth collected made-having afar 

des-ko nikal-gao. 

country-to it-was-gone-oui. 

Here again, we have an intransitive verb used impersonally with the subject in the 
case of the agent. 
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Central Group. 


WE STEEN HINDI. 


BUNDELi (KlEAEi). (DiSTEICT, CHHEfETTAEA.) 

^ ^ 'fci I ’?rcR: 

^T^-% f¥WT ^ % €r t-% { 

TOT I ^ TO itw-^ 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi acDmi-ke do cKhdk^ra hate. * Wo-mi-se nane 

A-certain man-of two sons were. Them-in-from tJie-yomger 
<;hhok“ra-iie ap^ne bap-se kaho, 'dada, dhan-ko jo bissa mera 
son-hy Ins-own father4o it-was-said, ‘father, loealth-of what share mine 
bai so mebe de-de.’ To 6-ke dada-ne bissa bata 

is that to-me give-away.' Then him-of the-father-hy tlie-share divided 

kar-dau. Mixt^e din nahl bbaye-bate ke cbbote obhok^ra-ne 

was-niade. Many days not hecome-were that the-yoimger son-hy 

aj/ne bissa-k5 sab^ro dban, • jama kar-ke dur des-ko 

Ms-oicn share-of all wealth collected made-having a-far coimtry-to 

cbalo-gao. 

it-was-gone-away. 

% 

Here again we have the same idiom with an intransitive verb. 


% 
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‘HINDT^ OF NAGPUR. 

From the district of Nagp ir, which lies immediately to the south of Ohhindwara, 
and of which the main Aryan language is Marathi, 105,900 people were returned as 
speaking ‘ Hindi.’ These people are not confined to any particular locality hut are scat- 
tered all oyer the district. They, or their ancestors, hailed originally from the north. 
This ‘ Hindi ’ was provisionally classed as a form of Malwi. On further enquiry it 
appears that it is not a sufficiently .distinct speech to he called a dialect in its proper 
sense. The specimens show that it is a broken form of Bundeli, like that of Ohhindwara, 
but with a greater admixture of Marathi. Indeed, owing to the influence of the schools 
of the district, which are, as a rule, Marathi, that language is every day acquiring more 
and more influence, and will some day, no doubt, supersede the Bundeli element 
altogether. 

The following specimen, consisting of a few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, 
will illustrate the aboye remarks. 
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[No. 30.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BukdSli (‘Hindi’ of Naopue). (Disteict, Nagptte.) 

^n^-% ft I ^ 1%t 

^ ^ HTW Ht-# f-f 1 wx ft-% fti 

wx-'^ I wr 

^ HT^ I ^ ^ I ^if ^Rwr m 

fr-% II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek ad®mi-kbe do 

porya 

bate. 

O-me-ko 

nanbb 

lar®ka 

One man-of two 

sons 

were. 

Them-in-of the-younger 


bap-kbe kibe, 

‘ dada, 

more 

hissa-ko mal 

mo-kbe 

de-de.’ 

the-father-to it-was-said, 

^father, 

my 

share-of property 

me-to 

give-away.^ 


Plier o-ne ap®m iin®gi-ki doi poryan-Mie bat®ni kar-dai. Age 

Then hvm-hy his-own property-qf both sons-for share was-made. Afterwards 
thor-ecli dm-m§ nanlie pdrya-ne ap“iii sab dban saw®di. 

a-fevo days-vn the-youngcr son-hy Ms-own all fortune was-collected. 
Pber u dus®re miilak-inl pbiran-kbe gao. Wabl ap®n5 sab paisa 

Then he another country-into wander-to went. There Ms-own all money 

o-ne cbahul-baji-mi ura-dao. 

hvm-hy projiigacy-in was-wasted. 


I 
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THE KOSHTT dialects. 

The Koshtis or silk •v\^eayers of the Central Provinces numbered 137,891 in the 
Census of 1891. Of these some 12,000 were returned for this Survey as speaking special 


dialects. They were distributed as follows : — 

Chhindwara — 

MaratM Easlatl . . 2,638 

Hindi Eosbti . . . . . . . . . 604 

' 3,242 

Clianda ............. 8,000 

Bhandara . . ^ . 800 


Total . 12,042 


The rest of the Koshtis were reported to speak ordinary Marathi. With the excep* 
tion of 604 in Chhindwara, all these 12,042 were said to sp)eak a special dialect of that 
language. To them may be added 2,660 Koshtis of Berar, making a total of 14,692, 
who will be dealt with later on, together with Kumbhari. 

An examination of the specimens received from these localities shows that there is 
really no such thing as a special Koshti dialect. What is meant is that these Koshtis 
speak a corrupt mixture of Bundeli, Chhattisgarhi, and ^ Marathi, of which the relatire 
.proportions of the constituents vary according to locality. 

We have seen that the district of Chhindwara falls into two Tnai-n tracts, the 
Bdldghdt or TJp-land, in the north, of which the language is corrupt Bundeli, and the 
Zerghdt or Low-land, to the south, which forms in reality a portion of the Nagpur and 
Berar Plain. The Kdshti dialect of the Balaghat is hnown as ‘Hindi Koshti’ because it 
is more infected with Bundeli (as might be expected), than the Koshti dialect of the 
Zerghat.- 

It would be a waste of space to treat this jargon seriously. I shall give only a few 
lines of a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in the ‘Hindi Koshti’ of Chhind- 
wara, and a short tale from Chanda, where the Marathi element predominates. 
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[ No. 3i.] 

[NDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


BiTNDfiLi (mixed ‘Hindi’ Koshti). (District, Chhindttara.) 

^ fr ipf fclf I fqc[T-% ^ ^ 

^ ^ f¥wr fr?r ^ ^ ^ i ^ 

^ 1 »rf)f ^JiraT-¥clf 1% ^^«hi 

^ II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Koi manusliya-ka 
man-qf 
pita-se kaM, 

the-father-to it-was-said, 


d5 putra hata. tTn-me-se ohIi6te-iie 

two sons were. Them-inrfrom fhe-yowiger-hy 

‘ dada, sampatti-mi-se io more Mssa koy 

\fatlier, fortune-in-from which my share may -he 


s5 mo-kh,e de-de.’ H-ne un-klie ap®n5 dkan bat 

that me-to give-away.' Him-hy them-to his-own fortune having-been-divided 

dai. Bahut din - nabi bbaya-bata ki elibote lar®ka sab 

was-given. Many days not become-were that the-younger ' son all 

kachhu ikattho-kar-ke dur del-khe ebaliyo-gaye. 

things collecting a'^distant country-to went-away. 


/ ■ ■ 

,4 ■ a 


TOL, IXy FiUT J. 
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The Koshti of Chanda is much more mixed with Marathi. We may also note a 
sign of the dative (m) which appears to he borrowed from some dialect of GujarMi. It 
may be mentioned that many of the silk weavers of the Central Provinces originally 
came from Gujarat. 

[No. 32.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

Bundeli (mixed KosHTi Diaeect). (Disteict, Chanda.) 

Tm frcTT I -m 

twt s fr WIX I I 

xm ^TTwr wcr 

^ ^TTTHT-^rr ^rnfi" ^ ^rr^rfr \ ^ ^ 

^ I wr ^ Tm wcr i tjit ^ 

w(x i ^ 

wnw[x[ xTTW^ ^ wm i 

^ ^ ^ WTT^3rn^ ^rftn i ft 

ft^ ft ^ ^ I ^TTW xnw ^ ^ 

^TTT^T-^ ^ H 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek manus-la duy lahan porya hota. Ek porya ani ek p5Pgi. 

One man-to two small children were. One hoy and one girl. 

Porya hoto wo rup-na phar saj^ro hoto. Por^gi sadharan 

The-hoy was he appearance-hy very beautiful was. The-girl common 

hoti. Ek diwas way duy porya aPsa jawar khePta khel®ta 
was. One day those two children mirror near playing playing 
porya por*gi-la balat, ‘bai, ye-na ar®sa-ma ami dekh“ban kon saj“r6 

the-boy the-girl-to says, ‘sister, this mirror-in ice will-see who beautiful 

disat.’ P6r’‘gi-la wo bes nahi wate. Wa-la sam^je 

appears.^ The-girl-to that well not was-felt. JELer-to it-was-thought 

kij ‘yo ma-la hinab®sathi balat.’ Mahg wa ap^lo bap 

that, ‘ this {person) me-to lowering-for says! Then she her-own father 

jawar jaun bhai-k5 garhana sigis. "Wa balis, ‘baba, 

near having-gone the-brother-of complaint told. She said, ‘father,- 


KOSHTI BUK’DSlI op CHAKDA. 
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ar*sa-ma rup dekhun samadhaja 

tnirror-in appearance having-seen satisfaction 


Wa-ma 

maniis 

-na man 

dinii 

nabi.’ 

It-in 

man-to mind 

to-put is- 

-not{-proper).'‘ 

pot 

sang 

dbarun 

un-ki 

samadhani 

breast 

near 

having-held 

them-of 

satisfaction 


patv-‘mi yo bay"k6-ko kam. 
to-get this iconian-of business. 

Bap duy jhan-ia 

The-father the-tico persons-to 


karis. 

made. 


Wo bails. ‘porya 

Se said, ‘ children 


ho, tumM jbag=‘do nakb. Aj pasal tumhi duy jan-hi dar-ro’’ 

0, yon quarrel do-not. Today from you two persons-even every-day 
ar“sa-ma dekhat-ja.’ 


mirror-in continue-fo-look’ 

m 


\ 
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koshtt and KUMBHART of berar. 

The KosMls and Eumbhars of Berar speak also a corrupt form of Bundeli. The 
following is the number of speakers reported of each : — 

KoshU— 

Akola 300 

ElliclipTir 250 

Buldana 2,100 

2,650 

Kumblim — 

Buldana 580 


Total . 3,230 


I give a specimeuL of Kumbhan which comes from Buldana. The Koshti dialect 
is the same, and no specimen is reqxrired. Before doing so, I give a note on the 
Kumbhari dialects generally. 


/ 
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THE KUMSHfiR DIALECTS. 

It has been reported that the Kumbbars of the Central Proyinces and of Berar 
have a dialect of tbeir own, wliicb is called Kiimbbari. Xbe speonnens received do not 
bear this out. All that is shown is that some of the h-umbhars of these provinces speak 
corrupt forms of the various local dialects of the localities which they inhabit. At the 
Census of 1891 the number of Kumbhars reported as existing in the Central Provinces 
and Berar was as follows : — 

Central Provinces 102,6S‘2 

Berar 22,465 

Total . 125,147 

For the Survey, the number of speakers of ‘ Kumbhari ’ is as follows : — 


Centiral Provinces — 

Bhandara 30 

Oliiiindwara , . . * 4,400 

Ciianda . o , 1,000 

5,430 

Berar — 

Akola . 4,500 

Bnldana . . . . 580 

5,080 


Total . 10,510 


Of these, the Bbandara Kumbhari is a corrupt Bagbeli, and has been dealt with 
under that dialect of Eastern Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 180 £f.). The Knmbhari of Chanda 
is a corrupt Telugu, and cannot be considered here. The Kumbhars of Akola have, it 
turns out, no special dialect. They speak the ordinary Warhadi of the district. There 


remain : — 

Kiimbliarl of Ciiliiiidwara • . • . . ^ • 4,400 

„ Bnldana • , . , . . , . . . . 580 


Total . 4,080 


Of the 4,400 Chhindwara Kumbhars, some speak a corrupt Bundeli, and others a 
corrupt Marathi. It is impossible to say how many speak each, and hence I perforce 
put the whole number under Bundeli. The Marathi form of their dialect has been dealt 
with under the Marathi of the Central Provinces (Vol. YII, p. 295). 

The Bundeli form of the Chhindwara Kumbhari is simply the broken Bundeli of 
the district, and needs no exemplification. 

The Kumbhari of Buldana is a corrupt mixture of Bundeli with Marathi and traces 
of Gujarati or Rajasthani. As a specimen I -give a portion of a version of the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son. It will also suJ0B.ce as a specimen of Berar Kosh& 




KOSHJT and KUMBHART of berar. 


The KosMis and Eumbhars of Berar speak also a corrupt form of Bundeli. 
following is the number of speakers reported of each : — 


Ksshtt — 

Akola . . . . . . . ... . 300 

BlliolipTir 250 

Bnldana .......... . 2,100 

2,650 

Knml)liari — , 


Bnldana 


580 


The 


Total . 3,230 

I give a specimen of Kumbhari which comes from Buldana. The Koshti dialect 
is the same, and no specimen is required. Before doing so, I give a note on the 
fKumbhari dialects generally. 
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THE KUMBHAR dialects. 

It has been reported that the Kumbhars of the Central Provinces and of Berar 
have a dialect of their own, which is called Kumbhaii.. The specimens received do not 
bear this out. A.!! that is shown is that some of the Kumbhars of these provinces speak 
corrupt forms of the various local dialects of the localities which they inhabit. At the 
Census of 1891 the number of Kumbhars reported as existing in the Central Provinces 
and Berar was as follows : — 

Oentral Provinces , • . . * . • • , • . 102,682 

Berar 22,465 


Total . 126,147 


Por the Survey, the number of speakers of ‘ Kumbhari ’ is as follows : — 

Central Provinces — 

Bhandara .......... 30 

Ohluiidwara • . . ....... 4,400 

Chanda 1,000 

5,430 

Berar — 

Akola . ........... 4,500 

Bnldana . . . . 580 

5,080 


Total . 10,510 


Of these, the Bhandara Kumbhari is a corrupt Bagheli, and has been dealt with 
under that dialect of Eastern Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 180 ff.). The Kumbhari of Chanda 
is a corrupt Telugu, and cannot he considered here. The Kumbhars of Akola have, it 
turns out, uo special dialect. They speak the ordinary VTarhadi of the district. There 
remain : — 

Kumbhari of Chhindwara .......... 4,400 

„ Buldana . . . , ... . . . . 580 

Total . 4,980 


Of the 4,400 Chhindwara Kumbhars, some speak a corrupt Bundeli, and others a 
corrupt Marathi. It is impossible to say how many speak each, and hence I perforce 
put the whole number under Bundeli. The Marathi form of their dialect has been dealt 
with under the Marathi of the Oentral Provinces (Vol. VII, p. 296). 

The Bundeli form of the Chhindwara Kumbhari is simply the broken Bundeli of 
the district, and needs no exemplification. 

The Kumbhari of Buldana is a corrupt mixture of Bundeli with Marathi and traces 
of Gujarati or Eajasthani. As a specimen I give a portion of a version of the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son. It will also suffice as a specimen of Berar Koshti. 
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[No. 33.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEJs’ HINDI. 


BuNDliii (beoken DiAiECT OE HtjmbhIes). (Disteicx, Btjldana.) 

^ % I ^TT-% TO 

^ 1 fti ^ ^ 1 

^ m -^ [ ^ ^ ft-% 

^ ^ ^ I ^ ^i^wr xT^t I ^ 

xx^ ^TT^-# ^ TfT-% I ^ ^XR #<T-^ f ^ TT^lt- 

^ I off 15 'XIT ^TTXR 

^ ¥m I f%R ^ ^ I x^-% ^ 

«rr^ I ^ €t ^3TT5^-€t ^rt ^ to-% 

^ 1^ HT^t wt ^ % I I % t ^ 

TO-^ cTTXfflTRf WT t ^ 4k ^Txrmft fl 

t cTRt ^TRi^ ^ I I ^^xttR €>^ch^ ^rfl^ 

II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ad^mi-ko do lad%a the. . Nanho bap-ko kawhano lago, 

One mm-to two sons were. The-younger father-to to-say began,. 

‘ha, more hissa-ki jui^gi mo-ka de.’ Bap-ne ap^ni 

* father, my shm'e-of property me-to give’ The-father-by his-own 

jia^gi dono-mo wat dai. Thode din-se nanho 

property the-two-amongst dividing was-given. A-few days-after the-yomger 

lad“ko ap^ni le-ke des-ko npar gawo. "Wha 

son his-own pi'operty tahen-having connti'y-to over went. There 

chain-haji-se ap®ni jin^gi sab ” uda-dii, E-ka sab paisa 

merry-making-with his-own property all was-sg^mndered. Mis all money 

kharch-ho-ke , Vi des-mo bado kal pado ; 6-ke- waste badi 

having-been-spent that country-in a-gread famine fell ; that-of-for great 

ad®chan pa<h. Pher 6 ek ad^mi-ke taraph ja raha-hai. Hi 

difficulty fell. Then he one man-of towards going remained. That 


BUNDElI of kumbhaes. 
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,ad"mi-ne ap"ne 

kbet-me dukkar rakb“be-ka 

dbare. 

Wbi 

e 

man-hy his-own 

field-in swine feeding-for 

he-was-put. 

There 

this 

ad^mi-na dukka-ni 

kba-dare-ko ksda-par 

kbusbi-se 

ap^na 

pet 

rnan-hy swine-ly 

eaten-thrown-of husks-upon 

gladness-with 

his-own 

belly 

bbare-bate ; 

parantu 5 -k 6 ki-ne 

6 bi 

day 

nabi. 


K0’wlid~}i(M}6~i66i'i~Jill6d j hut liilWrto ixwyouQ~hy that cvcu wus^qwbu uot^ 


E'ke-wastG i-ki akki ugli^di. JT ab to apun-so kayba lago, ‘ mare 

TMs-fm' Ms eyes opened. Then he himself -to to-say legem, ‘ my 

bap-ke kit^nek naukar pas suddho pur-ko bacbe aise bai ; 

father-of how-many servants near even filled-of to-spare such is; 


pan bam bya bbuke mar^te. Pber 

hit I here of-hunger am-dying. Then 

jana bu o-ka- kabii kf , “ ba, mai 

going I him-to say that, ‘‘father, I 

aparadbi bu ; mai taro lad%a kabane 

sinner am ; I thy son to-he-called 

i-up*radb moPkari sarikbo lagawa.” ’ 
hence-forward a, -labourer like treatP ’ 


mai ab bap-ke tarapb 
I now father-of towards 
dey-ko wa toru bbaut 
God-of and of-thee-also great 
mapbak nabf ; mo-ka 
worthy am-not ; me-to 
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STANDARD LIST 



OF WORDS AND 

Vernacular Hindostam 
(Upper Doab). 

Sk .... 

Bo «... 

Tin . . • . 

CMr • . . . 

PScli « • . . 

Clilia .... 

Sat .... 

Atb. .... 

No . . . 

Das .... 

Bis .... 

PacholiaB 

So .... 

M§ .... 

Mera , ... 

Mera .... 

Ham .... 

Mhara . 

Mhara . . • • 

Tfi 

Tera . . ■ • I 

Tera . . 

Tam 

TMra • • • 

Thara . « * • 


SENTENCES IN W ERTFRN Mi MnT 


1 Bangaru^ 

Braj Bhaklia. 

English. 

®k • 

• 


• 

Ilk, eka . . . • 

ne. 

Do 


• 


Dwai • • . • 

wo. 

Tin 


• 

• 

Tini, tin . 

hree. 

Ciiar 



• 

Chari, char 

'onr. 

picii . 

« 


• 

Psch .... 

ive. 

Ciilii 




Ghhai . . • . 

: il. . 

Satt • 

* 

« 

• 

Sat • • • * 

even. 

Attli 


ft 

• 

Ath * . • . . 

ight. 

NS 

« 

ft 

• 

Nan 

ine. 

Das • 

t 

ft 

• 

Das . . . 

en. 

Bis • 

t 

ft 


Bis .... 

wenty. 

Paclias 

« 


• 

Pachas • . , * 

ifty. 

San 

• 

ft 

• 

Saa .... 

nndred. 

Mai 

f 

ft 

• 

m, mai . 


Mera « 

« 


ft) I 

Meratt, mSryan 

If me. 

Mera 



• 

Me ran, meryan 

Cine. 

Ham, tame 



• 

Ham . . ^ , 

C, ■ 

7e. 

Miiara 




Hamaran, hamaryati 

’fuB. 

Mhara 



• 

Hamaran, hamaryan 

nr. 

Thn, tS, tan 


ft 

• 

Tti .... 

hon. 

Tera 


ft 

• 

Teran, teryan . 

f thee. 

Tera 

• 

ft 

• 

Teran, t^ryau . 

bine. 

Tliaiii, tamlii 

*• 


• 

Turn .... 

on. , 

THara , 

' * 



TnmharaiL, ttimharj’'an, 

tiharan, tiharyan. 

f yon. 

Thara 

ft 



Tumharan,^ tnmharyan , 
tiharaa, tiharyan. 

Jkc. 

i 



STANDARI 



SENTENCES IN WESTERN HINDI 


Bundeli (Banapliaxi). 

Bundeli (Bhadauri ol Gwalior). 

EnglSsls. 

Tek . • • • 

Ik 


• 

1. 

One. 

Dny . • * • 

Dwai 

• 

- 

2. 

Two. 

Tin • ■ • • 

Tin 

• 

* 

3. 

Three. 

Char * f • • 

Char 

• 

* 

4. 

Four, 

Picli . . - • 

Pich 

• 

. 

5. 

FiTe. 

CKbai . • • • 

Chhai 


* 

6. 

Six. 

Sat . . • 

Sat 

‘ 

• 

7. 

Seven. 

Ati . • • • 

Ath 

• 

• 

8. 

Eight. 

Fan .... 

Nau 

• 

• 

9. 

Fine. 

Das , . . . 

Das 

• 

• 

10. 

Ten. 

Bis .... 

Bis 

• 

• 

11. 

Twenty. 

Pachas .... 

Pachas . 

• 

• 

12. 

Fifty. 

San . • . . 1 

San 


* <9 

13. 

Hundred. 

Mai, mai 

H§, hau, mai, 

mai- 

iV 

“U . 

14. 

I. 

Mor, maran, mwar, mwarau 

; Merau 


• 

15. 

Of me. 

Mor, mOratij mwar, mwarau 

i Merau 


. 

16. 

Mine. 

0 

Ham 

Ham, ham-S 

* 

• 

17. 

We. 

Hamar, hamaran, ham^ran 

Hamarau 

• 


18. 

Of us. 

Hainar, hamaran, ham^rau 

Hamarau 

• 

• • * 

19. 

Our. 

Tni, tai, tai . 

Te, tl-S . 

• 


20. 

Thou. 

Tsr, toran, twar, twarau , 

Tiharau . 

• 

• 

21. 

Of thee. 

Tor, tdrati, twar, twarau 

Tihtou 

• 

« • 

22. 

Thine. 

' Tnm 

|. • . , 

Turn, tum-S 



23. 

You. 

} 

Tamar, tamaran, tum^rau . 

Tumhaan 

• 

. . 

24. 

Of you. 

Tnmar, tamaran, tum®i’au . 

1 Tamliaau 

!' 



25. 

Your. 


English. 



Hindostani (Delhi). 


Bakhini of Bombay. 


Vernacnlar Hindosfcan! f 

(Upper Boat). 1 

26. He . 

o 


Woh • 

# 

« 


Wo, woh 


• 

4 

0, oh . 

27. Of Mm , 

9 


Us-ka e 

« 


« 

Us-ka 


9 

4 

U s-ka • ^ 

28. His . 

• 


TJs-ka 

« 

• 

« 

Us-ka 




Us-ka 

29. They 

• 


We 

• 


• 

We, 0 




Wl . . . ^ 

30. Of them » 

41 


Un-ka 

« 

• 

« 

Un-ka 



« 

Un-ka • • . . 

1 

81. Their 

0 


Un-ka 


# 

• 

Un-ka 




I 

Un-ka . - . ^ 

32. Hand ♦ 

tt 


Hath 

• 

4 


Hath 




Hat 

83^ Foot 

1 


_ rw 

Paw 

• 

• 


/V 

Paw 


4 

« 

Pi .... 

34. Nose * 

• 


Nab 

• 

• 


Nik 

■/V 


• 

• 

Nab . ... 

r>j 

35. Eye 

C 


Ikh 

• 



Akh 



• 

Akh . , . 

36. Month 

f 


Mnh 

• 

• 


M§ 



• 

Mnh .... 

37. Tooth • 

• 


_ rsj 

Dat . 

• 



Dat 



• 

BSt .... 

38. Ear . , 

• 


Kan 

m 

4 


Kan 




Kan . • . • 

39. Hair • 

• 


Bal 

• 

• 


BM 

' 




Bal . . . 

40. Head 

• 


Sir 


• 


Sir 




Sir .... 

1 

41. Tongne • 

• 


Zaban 

• 

m 


Jibh 




Jib . . 

42. BeHy 

• 


Pet 

• 

« 


Pet 




Pet • • • • 

43. Back 

4 


Pith 

• 

• 


Pith 



• 

Pith . . . • 

44. Iron 

tt 


Loha • 

• 

• 


Lanwa 

• 


• 

Lsha 

45. Gold 

• 


Sona 

• 

4 

• 

Snnna 

4 


• 

Sonna . . * 

46. Silver 

• 


Ghadi c 

• 

m 

• 

ChSdi 

4 

• 


Ohidi • 

47. Father * 

• 


Bap 

« 

• 


Bap 




Bappd 

48. Mother 

• 


Ma 

• 

• 

« 

Ma 

4> 

• 


Mg . . - • 

49. Brother 

•i' 


Bha! „ 

A 

• 

« 

Bbai 

• 

• 


BbM 

50. Sister * 



Bahin • 

m 

0 

« 

Bhain 

4 

. 


Bahan, bobbS . 

51. Man 



Admi 




Admi, tnarad 

- 



Tad®nii, mapas 


Englisli. 


1 

; 

Bangaru. 



Braj Bhakha. 

oil 


• 

- 


Wah, bnh, gn, gwa . 

i 

Us-ka 



- 


Wa-kan, ha-kan, gwa-kan . 

lUs-ka 

• 

•t 

• 


Wa-kan, ba-kan, gwa-kau . 

Wai, oil 

1 

• 


• 


We, bg, gwe . . . 

1 Un-ka 

« 

« 

• 


Wini-kan, bini-kan, guni- 
kah. 

IJn-ka 

• 


• 


Wini-kan, bini-kan, gnni- 
kan. 

Hath 


• 

• 


Hathn, hatn . 

Pair 



• 


Pan .... 

Nakk 



• 


Nak, nik 

JlV 

Akh 

• 

• 

• 


Akhi e . 

Msh 


0 

• 


Manh, mnh^ran 

Band 

« 

• 



Bitn . ... 

Ken 



• 


Kanu .... 

Bal 

t 

• 

• 


Barn . . . . 

Sir 



• 


M&n .... 

Jib 

m 


• 


Jibh , * . . 

Pet 

• 


• 


Petn 

Phm 

* 


• 


PftM , 

Lsja 

' « 


• 


Lohan . . . » 

Sidna 



e 


Sannan . . • ’ * 

Chadi 



- 


Chid! . . . . 

Babhn 

« 




Kakku, dan . 

Mi 

m ' 


• 


Amma, maij6 . . ‘ ^ 

Bhal 

* 


• 


Bhaiya, bhaTk®ran, biran . 

Bihi 

• 




Bhaini . . • - 

Manas 

*D ; 

• 

0 



tiSgn, maddn, misn . ' * 


,He. 

, Of Mni. 

. His. 

. They. 

. Of them. 
. Their. 

. Hand. 

. Foot. 

. Nose. 

. Eye. 

. Month. 

, Tooth. 

. Bar. 

. Hair. 

. Head. 

. Tongue. 

^ Belly. 

, Back. 

V Iron. 

. Gold. 

■, Silver. 

. Fsither. 

. Mother. 

, Brother. 

1 Sister. 

. 'ii'-"' . '■ 


English. 

Hindostani (Delhi). 

Kananji (Cawnpore). 

Bnndeli, 

26. He . 

0 



Woh 

• 

« 


Wnh, wahn 

• 

Bo, u . . 

27. Of bin 

• 



Us-ka 

t 

tt 


Wnhi-ko, wnhi-kyar, wnhi- 
kerd. 

1 tJ-ko, n-khS 

28. His . 


• 


Us-ka 

m 

• 

• 

Wnhi-kC 

• 

tJ-ko, fi-khS , . 

29, They 


m 


We 

« 

• 


Hi, we 


• 

Be . . . 

30, Of tiieiii 

• 



Un-ka 


« 

• 

Hn-ko 

a » 

• 

Hn-kd, nn-kho 

81. Tkeir 

• 

• 


Un-ka 

• 

% 

• 

Hn-kS 

a a 

• 

Hn-kd, nn-khS , 

32. Hand 

• 

m 


Hath 



* 

Hat 


. 

Hat 

33 * Foot 

« 



Piw 


« 

• 

Pa3 


- 

Pin 

34ja Nose 

t 

• 


Nak 


• 


Naki 


. 

Nak 

85. Eye 


c 


/v> 

Akh 

• 

• 

. 

Akh! 



Akh 

36. Month 


f 


MSh 

• 

• 

• 

MShn 

/ 

• 0 


Man 

37. Tooth 


• 


Hit 

• 

• 

• 

Datiyi 

# • 


Dat 

38. Ear . 

• 

• 


Kan 

« 

• 

0 

Kana 

• a 

» * 

Kan . . 

39, Hair 

• 



Bal 

• 

• 

m 

Barn 

• • 


Bar . . • 

40. Head 


• 


Sir 


« 

• 

lilurTi 

• a 

. 

Mnr, mSri 

41. Tongno 




Zaban 

- 

• 

• 

Jibhiya 


' * 

Jibh, jib . 

42. BeUy 


• 


Pet 


• 

• 

Petn 



Pet . . 

43. Back 

• 

4 


Pith 

• 

• 

• 

Pithi 



Pith • * 

44. Iron 


• 


Loha 

m 


m . 

Lohn 


• 

Lohd, lOn 

45. Gold 

t 

# 


Sona 

m 

« 

• 

Sonn 

a a 


Sons 

46, Silver 




Ghadi 

c 

• 

« 

ChSdi 


• 

Chtdi , . 

47. Father 

# 

# 


Bap 

# 

• 

• ' 

Bapn 

• « 


Bap • • - 

48. Mother 

« 

«: 


Ma 

« 


9 . 

Maiya 

« ' a ' 


Matai, matari . 

49. Brother 

d 

# 


Bhai 

« 

• 

• . 

Bhaia 


" ■ ■ ' 

Bhaiya ' ,■ ■; '■ • 

50. Sister 

4 

• 

« 

Bahin 


• 

, 1 

Bahini 


• 

Bain, hehan 

51, Man 



• 

Admi 



m 

Maradn 



Ad®ml, l5g • ^ 


Bundeli (Banapliari). 

U, wa . 

^ W’a-kau, -wa-kerau, etc. 


Wa-kau, etc. 


I Uv, we 


Un-kau, etc^ 


; Un-kau, etc. 


] Hith 


Bundeli (Bhadauri of Gwalior). 


Ba, ba-u 


26. 


He. 


Englisii. 


Ba-kau 


Ba-kan 


Be, be-u 


Bin-kau 


Bin-kan 


Hath 


27. Of him. 

28. His. 

29. They. 

30. Of them. 

31. Their. 

32. Hand. 


1 Gwaran . 



• 

Paw 

• 

• 



33. Foot. 

Nik 



• 

Hak 


• 



34. Hose. 

1 Ikk 



• 

Akhi 





35. Bye. 

i 

1 Mnh, moh^ro 



• 

Moh 


41 



36. Month. 

1 Bit 

1 




Dit 


• 



37. Tooth. 

i‘ 

i 

1 Kan 

1 




Kan 

• 




38. Bar. 

1 

1 Bar 




Bar 

• 




39. Hair. 

MSr 




MSr 





40. Head. 

Jibh 




Juban 

> 




41. Tongue. 

Pet 





• 

« 



42. Belly. 

Pith 




Pith 

• 




43. Back. 

Lwaho • 




Loh 

• 




44. Iron. 

SwanO . 




Sons 

• 

• 



45. Gold. , 

OhSdi 




Ohtdi 


• 

♦ 

J 

46. Silver. 

Bap 




Kaka 





47. Father. 

Mah®tan . 




Mhatari 


• 



48. Mother. 

Bhai 

‘ if 



Bhaiya 

• 


• 

■ $ 


49, Brother. 

! 

j Bahini 

1 

i ■ ■ 




Baihin 



m 


50. Sister. 

" 

! 

{ Ad^mi . 


# 


Mans 





51. Man. 

i , - 


Englisil. 

Hindostam (Delhi). - 

Dakhini of Bombay. 

Vernacular Hindostani 
(Upper Doab). 

53. Wife 

Biwi . . .... , 

Aurat .... 

Lugai, ghar-wali 

54. Child 

Bachcha 

Bachcha . . . . 

Ulad, jatag-bale 

55. Son . 

Beta, lar^ka 

Beta . . . . 

Betta . . 

56. Daughter . 

Betl, lar^ki 

Beti . , . . 

Betti, dhi 

57. Slave 

Ghulam 

Gulam .... 

Gulam . , . 

58. Cultivator 

Kashtkar 

Kherut . . . . 

Jotta, bowa,^kisan 

59. Shepherd 

Gadarja . • 

phangai* . . ■ , 

Gadar^ya 

60. God . . 

lOauda .... 

Khuda, Allah , 

Bhag*^wan, Bam-Ji 

61. Devil 

Shaitan .... 

Saitan .... 

Dana 

62. Sun 

Sfiraj .... 

Surij 

Suraj 

63. Moon 

Clild .... 

Chad .... 

Chad 

64. Star 

Sitara .... 

Tara .... 

Tara . • . 

65. Fire 

ig .... 

Ag .... 

Ag . . . 

66. Water 

Pani .... 

Pani .... 

Pani . . . ‘ 

67. House 

J\'lakan .... 

Ghar .... 

Ghar 

68. Horse 

GhSra 

Ghora . . 

Gh5ra . . . 

69. Cow 

Gau, gay 

Gai 

GS 

70. Dog ... 

Kutta . . 

'Kutta .... 

Kutta 

7i. Cat . 

Billi .... 

Billi . . . . 

Billi 

72c Cook . . 

Murgh * . • . 

Murga . . , 

Mur*ga . 

73. Duck 

Battakh .... 

Badakh . 

Battak , * •• 

74. Ass . 

Gadha 

Gaddha , 

Gadha « * * 

75. Camel 

, 

ut .... 

t . . • 

76. Bird 

Paranda ... 

Pakheru, pankhi ; 

Chir^ya , • • 

77. Go . , . . 

Ja . . . . 

1 ■ ■ ■ 

Ja . 

Ja. • • • 

78. Eat . ■ : . 

Kha . ;#• . 

Kha , . . . 

Kha 






EEglisli. 


j Bangaru. 

Bra 3 Bhaklia. 

Lugai . • ■ ■ 

Ghar-bari, bahu 

Chburat . * • • 

Balaku, chhautta, chhaura 

Beta . ‘ • 

Beta, putu 

ChliOri . 

Bitiya, beti, dhi . > . 

Naukar . . < • 

Gulam'a, tah*^lua 

KarsiyS . . * • 

Kisann .... 

jPali . . . 

Garariya 

I Earn . . 

Pan^mesuru, Bhag^manu . 

Shitau .... 

Saitanu .... 

Suraj , . . . 

Surju, sujjil . 

I Ghaud .... 

Chanda .... 

i Tarah .... 

i 

f 

Taraiya . . . . 

Ag .... 

Agi .... 

Pm ' , 

Pani . , 

Dhund , , . . 

* 

Bakhari • . . . 

Ghsra .... 

Ghora .... 

phaudi . . . 

Gaiya , • . . 

Kutta .... 

Kutta • , . 

Billi . 

Bilaiya .... 

I 

Kukkar .... 

Murga . . . . 

Battak . , , . 

Batak . • . • 

Khotta , 

Gad*^ha, gadha 

Dth 

Utn . 

CMrl . 

Chiraiya 

Tur , 

Jau, 3 ’a . 

Jim 

Khau. jai-leu . 


Wife. 

Pi'}. 

4, Child. 

>5. Son. 

>6. Daughter, 
S7. Sla7e, 

:»8. Cultivator. 
59. Shepherd. 
50. God. 

31. Devil, 

62. Sun. 

63. Moon. 

64. Sfcar. 

65. Fire. 

66. Water. 

67. House. 

68. Horse. 

69. Cow. 

70. Dog. 

71. Cat. 

72. Cock. 

j 73. Duck. 

' 74. Ass. 

75. Camel. 

76. Bird. 

77. Go. 

Eat* 




jSng’lish. 

■, 1 

Hiiidostanl (Delhi). j 

i" ! 

Kanauji (Cawnpore). 


BundelL 




! 







53. Wife 

Biwi 

.■1 . 

Meli®raru 

• 

• 

• 

Jani, baiyar, bauriya 


54. CMId 

Bachcha 


Bach^wa 

• 


• 

Balak, m6r®ia • , 


55. Son . . . . 

Beta, lar^^ka 


Bet®wa 


» 


Lar®ka, beta 


56. Dangliter . 

Betl, lar^kl 


Chhokariya 


• 


Bitiya, mori . 

, 

57. Slave 

Glinlam . 


Gulamu . 


• 


Lai-palak 


58. Cultivator 

Kaslitkar 

• 

Kisanu . 




Kisan 


59. Sliepiierd 

Gaclarva 


01iar®waliu 

• 



Garariya 


60, God . . 

IChuda 

• 

Daiu 

t 



Par®mesur, Isur, Bbag*wan 

61. Devil 

Shaitan . 

> 

Paret . 




Bbut, pirit , , 


62. Sun 

Sura] 


Suriju 




Sura] 


63. Moon 

Chid 

• 

Judbaia . 

• 



Chanda, junaia 


64. Stai* 

Sitara 

«> 

• 

Naktat . 

• 



Tare, taraiyi . 


65. Eire 

ig 

• 

igi 




Agi . . . 


66. Water 

Pani 

• 

Pani 

• 


• 

Pani . . # 


67. House 

Makan 

- 

ObM » 

• 



Ghar, bakb^ri . 


68. Horse 

Ghsra 


Tatua 




Gbur®wa 


69. Cow 

Oau, gay 

• 

Gai 



t 

Gau, gaiya 


70. Dog 

Kntta 

• 

Kukuru . 



* 

Kntta 


71. Oat . 

Bill! 

• 

Bilari 

• 



Bilaiya . 


72. Cock . . 

Murgh * • 

• 

Murugu • 

• 



Mur®gi . 


73. Duck 

Batta!^ , 

• 

Battak , 




Badak . 


74. Ass . 

Gadha 

• 

Gad*ba • 


* 


Gadba - 


75. Camel . , . 

m . . 


Dtu 




■&t . ‘ 


76. Bird . . . 

Paranda . 

* 

Chiriy a , 




Chiraiya, pakhera • 


77. Go . . . . 

Ja . . . 

' , •/ ■ 

Jau . 




«Ja • * • * 


78. Eat . , ' ' . ■ . 

EM 


Khau * 




Kba . 



Bundeli (Banaptan). 

Bundeli (Bbadauri of Gwalior). 

EagHsli. 

Miliariya 

• 

1 

Lngai, gkar-bali 

53i Wife. 

(2fo loord of common 

gender) 

Laua • . . . 

54, Child. 

Lar®ia . 

• 

• 

Lala • ■ • . 

55. Son. 

Bitiya 



Bitiya .... 

56. Daughter. 

j 

1 

1 Eut^ya . 



Ohakar ... 

57. Slave, 

i Kisan 



Kisan .... 

58. Cultivator. 

! Garariya 

i 



PoMya .... 

59. Shepherd. 

I Pan^raesur 



Pan^^mfsur 

60. God. 

1 Biitt 



Masan .... 

61, Devil. 

Straj 



Snrj ...» 

62. Sun, 

Chandarma 



Ckandrama 

63. Moon. 

i 

Taragan . 



Taraiyi . . . • 

64. Star. 

Agi 



Agi .... 

65. Pire, 

i Paul 



Pani . . . 

66. Water, 

Ghar . 

• 


Ghar, bhakhar 

67. House. 

GEwarau 

• 


GhSra . . • • 

68. Horse. 

j Gai . 



Gaiya . . • • 

69. Cow, 

] 

1 Kutta 

.i 

* 


Kntta . • • 

70. Dog. 

Bilaiya . 



Bilaiya . . • • 

71. Cat. 

Mtu^ga . 

• 


Mnr^ga • . • • 

72. Cock. 

Badak 

• 


Badak . . . ’ 

73. Duck. 

Gadka 

• 


Gad®ha . - • • 

74, Ass, € 

^ m . 

« 


Ut ' . • • • 

75. Camel. 

Ckiraiya , 

' « 


Pakhaim * . • 

76. Bird. 

d^a « 

« 


Ja . . • • 

77. Go. 

i 

Kka . 



Ji . . - • 

m. Bati 


Bundai (Banapbari). 

Bundeli (Bhadaur! of Gwalior). 

Engiisk. 

Miiiariya 

Lngai, gBar-bali 

m Wife. 

(j^O leord of common gender) 

Lana .... 

54. Child. 

Lar%a , . • • 

Lala • • . • 

55. Son. 

Bitiya . • • • 

Bitiya .... 

56. Daughter. 

Eut*ya . • • • 

Ohakar ... 

57. Slave, 

Kisan , . . * 

i 

KiBan .... 

58. Cultivator. 

Garariya 

PoBiya .... 

59. Shepherd. 

Pan^raesnr 

Pan^mSsTir 

60. God. 

I 

i Blint . • • • 

Masta .... 

61. Devil. 

Suraj . . * • 

Sfirj .... 

62. Sun. 

Chandarma 

1 

Chandrama 

63. Moon. 

i 

i 

1 Taragan . . . • 

i 

1 

TaraiyS .... 

64. Star. 

1 

1 Agi 

Agi . . . • 

65. Fire. 

;! 

1 Paul .... 

Paul . . . 

66. Water. 

Ghar 

Ghar, bhakbar 

67. House. 

Gtwarau 

GhSra . • • • 

68. Horse. 

1 

1 Gaa « # ' * • 

Gaiya . . • • 

69. Cow. 

i 

I Kutta . . 

Kntta . ... ^ . 

70. Dog. 

1 Bilaiya . 

1 

Bilaiya . . • 

71. Cat. 

! 

j MTir*ga . . . 

Miir*^ga « . • • 

72. Cock. 

1 

j Badak . . 

Badak . • 

73. Duck. 

j Gradha . . . 

Gad^a . . - ‘ 

74. Ass. pi 

1 

jTJt . . . 

Ut . . • • 

75. Camel. 

L.. 

j Oiuraiya . . . 

i, . 

Pakhaim . 

76. Bird. 

■1 ■ 

pa . , 

Ja .. , . , ■ . '• 

77. Go. 

KM . . . . 

Ji ^ ^:*V 

Bat* 


J i 


Eugliaii- 

r 

Hindustani (Delhi). | 

Kanauji (Cawnpore). 


i 

Bundeli. I 

I 







! 

53. Wife 

Biwl 

Meh^rarh 

• 

• 


Jani, baiyar, bauriya 

54. CMld 

Bachoha 

Bach^wa 


. 


Balak, mSr^la . 

55. Son . . , . 

Beta, lar%a 

I 

Bet*wa 




Lar*ka, beta 

56. Daughter . 

Beti, lar^kl . . | 

Chhokariya 




Bitiya, mori . 

57. Slave 

Ghulam , 

Gnlamu . 




Lai-palak 

58. Cultivator 

Kashtkar 

Kisami . 

• 



Kisan .... 

59. Shepherd 

i 

Gaclarya 

Char^wahti 

f 



Garariya 

60. God . , 

Ebuda 

Dain 



, 

Par^mesnr, Isnr, Bhag*wan 

61. Devil 

ghaitan . 

Paret 




Bhut, pirit , , 

62. Sun 

Suraj 

Suriju 




Suraj .... 

63. Moon 

OhSd 

Judhaia • 

• 



Chanda, jnnaia 

64. Star 

Sitara i • . 

Nakhat . 

• 



Tare, taraiyl . 

65. Fire 

ig 

Igi 

• 



Agi , . . 

66. Water 

Pani 

Pani 

• 


• 

Pani .... 

67. House 

Makan 

Ob’^ri • 




Ghar, bakh^ri . 

68. Horse 

Ghora 

Tatna 




Ghur^wa . . ^ 

69. Cow 

Gau, gay 

Hoi 



• 

Gaii, gaiya 

70. Dog 

Kutta 

Kuknru . 



* 

Kutta 

7i. Cat , . . 

Billi 

Bilari 



* 

Bilaiya • • 

72. Cock 

Murgh • » • 

Murngu • 




MxLr®gi . . • • 

73. Duck . 

Batta^ , 

Battak . 


•« 


Badak . ’ . 

74. Ass . 

Gadha 

Gad»ha • 


• 


Gadha - • * » 

75. Camel . 

m . . . 

Utu 

« 



Ut 

76. Bird . . . 

Paranda . . 

Cbiriyl . 

f 



Chiraiya, pakhera • 

77. Go . 

da . * * • 

Jan • 




Ja . * * 

78. Eat ", . v 

Kha . :#’• 

Khan , 



• 

Kha . 


Bundeli (Banaphari). 

Bnndeli (Bhadanrl of Gwalior). 

Englisli. 


« 


Lugai, gEar-bali 

531 Wife. 

(^0 imd of common 

gender) 

Lana . . • - 

54. CEild. 

Lar®ka . 

• 

* 

Lala .... 

55. Son. 

Bitiya . 



Bitiya .... 

56. DangEter. 

Eut^ya . 



OEakar ... 

57. Slave. 

Kisan 



Kisan .... 

58. Cnltivator. 

Garariya 



PoEiya .... 

59. SEepEerd. 

Pan^mesur 



Pan'^mSsnr 

60. God. 

Bli-at 

• 


Masan .... 

61. Devil. 

Snraj 

• 


Snrj * . . . 

62. Sun. 

Chandarma 

• 


CEandrama 

63. Moon. 

! 

Taragan . 

• 


Taraiyi . . • • 

64. Sfcar. 

Agi 

• 


Agi .... 

65. Fire. 

j 

1 Pan! 

« 


Pani .... 

66. Water. 

j Ghar . 

• 


GEar, EEakEar 

67. House. 

1 GEwarau 

• 


GESra . . • • 

68. Horse. 

Gai 



Gaiya .... 

69. Cow, 

Kutta . ■ 

• 


Kntta . • . - . 

70. Dog. 

■ Bilaiya . 

4 


Bilaiya . . • • 

71. Cat. 

Miir^ga , 



MiLr*^ga . . • • 

72. Cock. 

Badak 

« 


Badak . . . 

73. Dnck. 

GadEa . 



Gad^Ea . 

74. Ass. # 

, , V/ 

« 


Ut . . • * 

75. Camel. 

CEiraiya . 



PakEaira 

76. BEd. 

j Ja , 

i 

• 


Ja • * • . • 

77. Go. 

1 

KM . 



J© , ■ , ■ . • 

fB. lati 


i 


Bnglisli. 

r 

Hiridostani (Delhi). | 

'4 ^ 

Kanauji (Cawnpore). 


1 

Btmdeli. 

1 

1 







I 

53. Wife 

Biwi . . 

Meh^raru 

• 

• 

• 

Jani, baiyar, bauriya 

54. Child 

Eachcha 

Bach*wa 


« 


Balak, m6r4a . 

55. Son . . , . 

Beta, lar%a 

1 

Bet^wa . 


ft 


Lar*ka, beta 

56. Daughter . 

Betlp lar^kl . . j 

Chhokariya 


• 


Bitlya, mori . 

57. Slave 

Gliulam 

Gulamu . 




Lai-palak 

58. Cultivator 

Kashtkar 

Kisanu . 

* 



Kisan .... 

59- Shepherd 

i 

Gadarva 

Char*wahu 

• 



Garariya 

60. God 

Khuda 

Daixi 

« 



Par^mesnr, Isur, Bhag®wan 

61. Devil 

^aitan . 

Paret 

• 



Bhut, pirit , , 

62. Sun , . . 

Suraj . . . 

Snriju 




Snraj .... 

63. Moon 

Chid 

Jndhaia . 



• 

Chanda, jnnaia 

64. Star ... 

Sitara 

Nakhat . 

• 



Tare, taraiyi , . . 

65. Tire 

ig ... 

Igi 

• 



Agi , . , . 

66. Water 

Pani . . 

Pani . 

• 


• 

Pani .... 

67. House 

Makan 

Oh^ri 




Ghar, bakh®ri . 

68. Horse 

GhQra • • 

Ta^a 



• 

Ghnr®wa . , % 

69. Cow 

Gan, gay 

Gai 



• 

Gan, gaiya . . * 

70. Dog 

Kutta ... 

Kukxiru . 

• 


* 

Kutta 

7i. Gat . 

Billi 

Bilari 

• 



Bilaiya . 

72. Cock 

Murgh • • • 

Murngu • 

* 



Mnr®gi . . 

73. Duck 

Battakh , 

Battak . 




Badak . ^ • • 

74 Ass . 

Gadha ... 

Gad^ha . 

m 



Gadha - • . * 

75. Camel 

m . . . 

TJtu 

• 



ftt 

76. Bird . . , 

Paranda . . 

ChiriyI . 

t 



Chiraxya, pakhera . 

77. Go . . . 

Ja . • • • 

Jan 




Ja . * • * * 

78. Eat ; ' . ■ A" , 

Kha ■ . /# • 

Khan 




Kha 

1 


Btmdeli (Banaphan). 

Bnndeli (Bhadanri of Gwalior). 

Engiisli. 

Mihariya 

Lugai, gkar-bali 

53: Wife. 

^ (2vo loori of common gender) 

XiiaTiia ... * 

54. Ckild. 

; 

; Lar%a . • ' * 

Lala .... 

55. Son. 

! 

Bitiya . • • • 

Bitiya .... 

56. Dangkter. 

i 

I Euf ya . • • • 

Okakar ... 

57. Slave, 

i 

; Kisan , . . • 

Kisan .... 

58. Cultivator. 

j 

j Garariya 

Pokiya .... 

59. Skepkerd. 

1 Pan^mesur 

Paii*^mfsur 

60. God. 

1 

BiLtLt . • • * 

Masan .... 

61. Devil. 

Snraj 

Sfir] . . . 

62. Snn. 

Chandarma 

Ckandrama 

63. Moon. 

Taragan . . . • 

TaraTyi . . • • 

64. Star. 

Agi 

Agi . . • • 

65. Eire. 

j 

i Paul .... 

Paul . . • 

66. Water. 

Ghar • * • • 

Gkar, bkakkar 

67. House. 

GHwarau 

GkSra , • • • 

68. Horse. 

j 

1 Gai « . ' • 

Gaiya . . • • 

69. Cow. 

1 

j Kuita . . 

! 

Kutta . • s • ’ • 

70. Dog. 

Bilaiya . 

Bilaiya • . . * 

71. Cat. 

Miir^ga . . . • 

Malaga « • • • 

72. Cock. 

Badak . • . . 

Badak . . . 

73. Duck. 

Gadka . . . 

Gad®ka . . . * 

74. Ass. # 


Ut . . . • 

75. Camel. 

CMraiya . 

Pakkaim . • • 

76. Bird. 

jja ■. '■ 

j Ja . . . 

77. Go. 

i 

Kka . , V . 

Je ^ • .• . ■ ■ ■' ■ 

TS. Bat* 


English. 

! 

Hinddstani (Delhi). 

Dakhiiii of Bombay. 

[ Vernacular Hindostaii! 

1 (Upper Doab). 

80. Come 

A . . . . 

A 

! Aw . 

81. Beat 

Mar . . . . 

Mar . . . . 

Mar 

82. Stand 

Khara hs . . . 

Khare (sic) ho . 

Khara ho 

83. Die ■ • • • 

Mar .... 

Mar . . . . 

Mar 

84. Give 

De . . . . 

De 

De . 

85. Run 

Bhag . . . . 

Bhag . . . . 

Bhag, d5r 

86. Up . 

Upar . . . 

tJpar . . . . 

Uppar . . ^ 

87. Near 

Nazdik .... 

Najik, pas 

Nere 

88. Down 

iSIiche . . . . 

Niche, tale 

Tale 

89. Far ... 

Dfir .... 

Dur . . 

Dur 

90. Before 

Peshtar, pah^le 

Samne 

Pah*le, sah^mi . 

9], Behind 

Piohhe .... 

Pichhe .... 

Picliche 

92. Who? 

Kaun . , . ' . 

Kaun . . . . 

Kon 

93. What ? ^ 

Kja .... 

Kya .... 

Ke . , . 

94. Wh j . 

KyS . . • , 

KyS .... 

Kjn . . ^ 

95. And ... 

Aur 

Ne, ane, hQr, aur , . 

Ar, bar, 5r, aur 

96. But , . 

Lekin .... 

Pan, lekin, magar 

Par, akai 

97. If . 

Agar . . * . 

Agar, jo . . , . 

Aj.ya, jo . 

98. Yes . 

hS . . , 

Ha, hsy .... 

Ha 

99. No . . 

Nahf . . . , I 

. , . . : 

Nl, na . . 

IGO. Alas . 

AfsSs * . , , 

Are, re, tsba 

Wah 

101. A father . , 

Bap 

Bap , . 

Bappu , 

102. Of a father . 

Bap-ka , , 

1 

Bap-ka , * . , ; 

Bappu-ka 

103. To a father . 

Bap-ka . , . 

1 . 

Bap-ke, -ku ' . 

Fappu-kS, -n3, -ne 

104. From a father . 

Bap-se , , , , 1 

Bap-ae 

Bappu-te, -te . 

105, Two. fathers . . ; 

D(5 Mp . . . / , ] 

' 

Do bap . . 

Do bappu ♦ . 


! - 

I 

i Mar 
! Khar 
I Mar 

i 

’Be 
I B’naj 

i tJpar 

I 

I Nere 

! 

I Heth 

I 

i Pare 

: Sam^ne . 

i 

'! 

! Pachhe . 

I 

I KauQ 
Ke, kai . 

Kjn 

Hor 

Par 

Je 

Ha 

Kahl , ■ . 

Soch 

Babbii 

Babbu-ka 

Babbu-ll, -te 

Babbii-ka-ni-ti, -t§ 

B o babbii 


Braj Bkakha. 

A. . • - • 

Mar, pit . 

Tbare bou 
Mar, majjau 
Deu 

Bbaji jau, bbagi jau . 
tTpar 

, Jaurai, dhihg 
MchaT . 

Dnri . . • 

Agai, samuhi . 

! Picbhai, pacbbai 

Ko . . - 

Ka, kaba 
Kae-ku, kabe-kn 
Anru 

Pari . . 

Jau 

Abi, baba 
Nlf,iiibi 
. Hai bai, are] re 
. Daii 

. Dau-kau . . 

. Dau-ktt, “kaS, -kai . 
. Dau-stt . 

, Pwaidau * • 


Englisk. 

• SO. Come. 

• SI. Beat. 

• 82. Stand. 

• 83. Die. 

84. Give. 

' 85. Enn, 

• 86. Up. 

• 87. Near. 

• 88. Down. 

89. Jar. 

90. Before. 

• 91. Behind. 

• 92. Who ? 

• 93. What ? 

• 94. Why ? 

^ 95. And. 

’• 96. But. 

- 97. If. 

• 98. Yes. 

• 99. No. 

• 00. Alas. 

• 01. ai father. 

• 92. Of a father. 

• 33. To a father. 

• 04. From a father. 

’ 05. Two fatherOa 


TTT- 


Englisb. 

1 

Hindostau! (Dellii). t 

Kananji (Cawnpore). 

Bundeli. 

80. Oome 


• 

A . . . V. 

An 

• 

• 

• 

A . . 

81. Beat 


* 

Mar . . . „ 

Kut 

• 

- 

• 

Mar, pit, kut . 

82. Stand 


• 

Khara h5 . . . 

Tharha h.6 

• 



Tharha re 

83. Die . 


• 

Mar .... 

Alaru 

• 



M ar 

84. Give 


• 

De .... 

Den 

• 



Be 

85. Run 


• 

Bhag .... 

Ehagu . 




Dsr, bhag 

86. Up . 


• 

Upar ... 

Uche . 




Upar 

87. Fear 


• 

Nazdik .... 

Fagich . 




Pas, nagioh 

88. Down 



hliche .... 

Tar-khale 




hi iche, tare 

89. Far 

• 

• 

Dfir .... 

Phasile . 




Bur, alag 

90. Before 

• 

• 

Peshtar, pah^^le 

Pah*^le 




/X/ 

Agi, sam^ne 

9] , Behind 


• 

Pichhe .... 

Pachhe . 




Rchhe, paohhai 

92. Who? 

# 

• 

Kaun . . . ' . 

Kaunu . 




K6 

93. What P 


• 

Kya .... 

Eaha 

' • 



Ka, kahe 

94. Why ? . 

• 

• 

KyS • . , , 

Kyau 




Kahe, kayg, ky§ 

95. And 

• 

• 

Aur . . . 

Anru 

o 



Or 

96. But 


• 

Lekin .... 

Lekin, pai*, pg 




Par, parant, phir 

97. If . 


• 

Agar . . \ 

Jan 




J5 . 

98. Yes . 

• 

• 

Ha . . . 

Ha, achchh5 




Has, hi . . 

99. Fo , 


• 

Fahl . . . . 

Fahl 




Faiyi; nai 

100. Alas 

• 

• 

AfsOs . 

Soohn 

• 



Pachh®taw, are 

101. A father . 

3 

• 

Bap . , . J 

Bapn 

ft 



Bap 

102. Of a father 

« ' 

• 

Bap-ka , . , . i 

Bapu-ks 

• 



Bap-kS 

103. To a father 


- 

Bap-k^ . . , . : 

Bapn-kO . 




Bap-kh§ 

104. From a father 

* 

* 

Hap-se . , , . 1 

■t- 

Bapn-sg . 

ft ' 



Bap-sS . . 

105. Two /fathers 

* 

• 

D(^ hap , 

Dni hapn 

ft ■■■ ■ 

• 


Dg-bap • 



Bundell (BanapBari). 

Bundeli (Bhadauri of Gwalior). 

Xw • 

A .... 

Mar . . . • 

Mar . . . . 

Thar iiS . 

Tbare hd 

Mar . • • • 

Mar . • * • 

De .... 

De . . . 

Dhaur • . * • 

Dor . . . . 

tfpar . . - . 

tJpar .... 

Egar . . • • 

phing, lag-i.e . . . • 

Khali . . . • 

.Niciie • • . • 

Dur „ . . . 

Diir .... 


/*»./ 

Pestar . . . • 

Age 

PacliliaT . . . 

Picbbd .... 

Kaun, k5 . • 

Ks .... 

Ka • . . . 

Kaha .... 

■■ 

Kahe .... 

Kaye-ko 

Aur ■ . . . . 

Anr , , . . 

Akel . . . * . 

Par, pbir 

Jo . ... 

Jo . . . 

Hi 

Has 

Hahl . . 

Habf . 

Hay Bay . , , . 

Sscli . . 

Bap . . , ^ 

IBHaka • . • * 

Bap-kau, -keran, eic. 

Kaka-kau . . * 

Bap-kafi, ejfc, . , * 

Kaka-ko 

Bap-saS, . . 

Kaka-s§ . * * 

Huy bap 

Dwai kaka • • » 


Englisli. 

80. Come. 

81. Beat. 

82. Stand. 

83. Die. 

84 Give. 

85. EiTiii. 

86. Up. 

87. Near. 

88. Down. 

89. Far. 

90. Before. 

91. Behind. 

92. Who ? 

93. What? 

94 Why? 

95. And. 

96. But. 

97. If. 

98. Tes. 

99. ITo. 

100. Alas. 

101. A father. 

102. Of a father. 

103. To a father. 

104. From a father. 

105. Two faiheia, 


English, Hm( 

107. Of fathers . . Bapo-ka 

108. To fathers . Bapo-ks 

109. From fathers . . Bapo-se 

110. A daughter . . j Lar%i 

I 

111. Of a daughter • . I Lar®ki-ki 

112. To a daughter . . Lar^k!-k^ 

113. From a daughter , Lar^kz-se 

114. Two daughters • . D5 lar%i 

115. Daughters . . Lar^kiyS 

116. Of daughters . . Lar^kiyS- 


117. To daughters 


118. From daughters 

119. A good man 

120. Of a good man . 

121. To a good man , 

122. From a good man 

123. Two good men . 

124. Good men 

125. Of good men 

126. To good men 

127. From good men 

128. A good woman . 

129. A had boy 

130. Good women 
13]. A bad girl 
132. Good ♦ 


Hiadostam (Delhi), 

Dalvhinx of Bombay. 

Vernacular Hindostani 
(Upper Doab). 

Bapo-ka .... 

Bapa-ka . 

Bappti-ka « . , 

Bapo-ks . . . ^ 

Bapi-ko, -ku . 

Bappu-kS, -nS, -ne « 

Bapo-se . . % • 

BapS-se . 

Bappu-tl, -te - 

1 Lar^ki . . . • 

Betz o . . . 

Betti . . . , 

I 

1 Lar®ki-ka 

Beti-ka 

Betti • » . . 

Lar^k!-k5 

Beti-ku . . 

Betti . . , . 

Lar^kz-se 

Beti-se . • • 

Betti • • . , 

D5 lar^^kiyi 

Do betiyS 

Do betti . . . . 

Lar^kiyS 

BetiyS . 

Betti 

Lar^kiyS-ka . . . 

Betiya-ka 

Betyu-ka 

LaAiy§-kO . . . 

BetiyS-ku 

BetyS-kiz, -nS, -ne 

Lar%iyS-s§ , . 

BetiyS-se . . 

BetyS-te, -tg . 

^k nek admi . 

Bk achohha admi 

Chokkba yad^mi . , 

Ek nek admi-ka . 

Bk achchbe admz-ka . 

Ohokkhe yad*^mi-ka * • 

Sk nek admi-k5 

Bk acbchhe admz-kii . 

Ghokkhe yad*‘mi-kS, -nS, -nt 

Fk nek admi-se . . 

Ek achohhe admi-se . 

Chokkhe yad^mi-tl, -te • 

Do n§k admi . 

Do achchbe admi ; 

Do chokkhe yad®mi • 

Nek admi • 

Acbchhe admi . 

Chokkhe yad®mi 

Nok admiy§-ka 

Achchbe Mmi-ka 

Ohokkhe yad^^myU-ka 

Nok admiy§-ko « 

Acbchhe admi-ku 

Chokkhe yad^my S-k§, -nu, 

■ -ne.' 

Ngk admiy§-sd 

Acbchhe admi-se 

Chokkhe yad^'myS-ti, -te . 

Bk nek ‘aurat . 

Ek achchhi aurat 

Ohokkhe bir-banni . 

Jjk ttarab lar*^ka 

Bk kharab chhOra , 

Bhunda lOnda . 

Nek ‘auratl , 

Achchhi auratE . 

Chokkhi bir-bannI 

Ek Karab lar^i 

Bk kharab chhokri , 

Bhundi londi , • « 

Nek, achohha . • , . 

Achchha 

Chokkba 


EBglisil. 


I Baiigaru* 

I Battiua-ka 

i 

Babbui-ti 

Babbua-ka-ni-ti 

CbiiSn • 

I Cbbori-ka 

\ ^ 

I CbbCJri-ti 

Chbori-ka-ui-tl 

Do cblLoryS 
CbboryS 

Cbli5rya-ka, cblaSrya-ka 
Cbb5ryS-ti 
CliliQryi-ka-iii-ti 
Sk cbbel manas 
Sk ctbel manas-ka . 

Ek ckbel manas-ti • 

Ek cbbel manas-ka-ni-ti 
Do cbbel manas ♦ 
Cbbel manas * 

Cbbgl man^sl-ka 
Gbel mani®s5-tl 
Cbbel man®sS“ka-ni-t5 
Ek cbbel bayyar 
Ek bbtinda cbburat . 
Cbbel bayyarS 
Ek bbnndi cbbOri 
Cbbel, cbbail * • 


1 

Braj BMkha. 

Danni-kau . • * 

Dauni-knj kaS, -kai . 

Dauni-stt 

Bitiya . • 

Bitiya-kau 

Bitiya-kS, -kan, -kai 

Bitiya-stt • • 

Dwai bitiiyi . • 

BitiyS • >» ' 

Bitiyani-kau . • ♦ 

Bitiyani-kSj -kan, -kai 

Bitiyani-stt • 

Bk bhalan maddu 

Bk bbale madd-kau . . 

Ek bbale madd-k6, -kaS, 
-kai. 

Bk bbale madd-stt • 

D wai bbale madd . 

Bbale madd • • • 

Bbale maddani-kau * . 

■ 

Bbale maddani-kt, -kau, 
-kai. 

Bbale maddani-stt . > 

Bk bbali baiyari . 

Bk bbanran cbbanra • 
Bball baiyari . 

, Bk bbauri cbbauri * f 

. ^Bbalau • • . • 


07. Of fatbsrs. 

08. To fathers. 

,09. From falbers. 

LlO, A daughter. 

.11. Of a daughter. 

112. To a daughter. 

113. From a daughter. 

114. Two daughters. 

115. Daughters. 

L16. Of daughters. 

.17. To daughters. 

:18. From daughters. 
1.19. A good man, 

.20. Of a good man. 

121. To a good mau. 

122. From a good man. 

123. Two good men. 

124. Good men. 

125. Of good men. 

126. To good men. 

127. From good men. 

128. A good woman. 

129. A bad boy. 
i.30. Good women. 

131. A bad girl. 

132. Good. 

1^5% "Rpitm*. 


English, 

HiadostanI (Delhi). 

Kanauji (Cawnpore). 

Bundeli. 

107. Of fathers 

BapS-ha . 

. 

Bapun-ks 

. Bapan-ko 

108. To fathers 

Bapo-ko , 

• 

Bapun-ko 

. Bapan-kh§ 

109. From fathers 

Bapo-se . 

« 

Bapun-se 

Eapan-se 

110. A daughter 

Lar®ki 

• 

Chhokariya . , 

Bitiya 

111. Of a daughter • 

Lar®ki-ka 

• 

Chhokariya~ko 

Bitiya-ko 

112. To a daughter • 

Lar^ki-k5 

• 

Chhokariya-ko 

Bitiya-kh§ 

113. From a daughter 

Lar^i-se 

• 

Chbokariya-se . , 

Bitiya-se 

114. Two daughters « 

Do lar^kiyi 

• 

Dni chhokariyi 

Do bitiyi 

115. Daughters 

Lar^kiyS 

• 

ChbokariyS . , , 

Bitiyi, mOrian 

116. Of daughters 

Lar^kiyS-ka 

• 

Chhokariyan-ko . 

Bitiyan-ko 

117. To daughters 

Lar®kiy8-k0 

• 

Ohhokariyan-ko , . 

Bitiyan-kh5 

118. From daughters 

Lar^kiy§-s0 

* 

Chhokariyan-se 

Bitiiyan-se . . 

119. A good man 

Sk nek admi , 

: 

Niko maradu . . , 

Ek Dons manas, ek bhal 
manas. 

120. Of a good man . 

Ek nek admi-ka 

• 

Nike jane-ko . . , 

Ek bhale manas-ko . 

121. To a good man . 

Ek nek admi-ko 

• 

Nike jane-ko . * 

Ek bhale manaa-khg 

122. From a good man , 

Ek nek admi-se 

• 

Nike jane-se 

Ek bhale manas-s§ . 

123. Two good men . 

Do nOk admi . 


Dui nike jane . 

Do bhale manas 

124. Good men 

ISTek admi ■ 

• ; 

Nike janen , 

Bhale (none) manas . 

125. Of good men 

1^’ek admiy§-ka 

• 

Nike janen-kd . 

Bhale man*san-kO . 

126. To good men 

Nek admiyS-ko 

# 

Nike janen-ko . 

Bhale man^san-kho . 

127. From good men 

Ngk admiy§-sg 

• 

Nikejanen-se . 

Bhale man®san-s§ . 

128. A good woman . 

Bk nek ‘aurat 


Niki logai 

Bk nauni lugai . 

129. A bad boy . ^ 

Sk toarab lar*ka 


N%a larika . . ^ ; 

Ek burao lar^ka 

130. Good women . , 

Nek ‘aurat§ 


Niki logai 

Achchhi jani . . 

131. A bad girl 

■ , .. ' ' "• 

Ek ttajab lar^ki 


Naga chhokariya . . j 

Burai bitiya . * 

132, Good 

Nek, achchha . 


P^iku, niko 

ichchho, nonS 




BuEdel! (Banapbari). 

Bapan-kau * • 

Bapaii-kaii . 

Bapan-sau 

Bitiya 

Bitiya-kau 

Bitiya-kau 

Bitiya-sau 

Day bitiya . 

Bitiyi 

Bitiyan-kau . • 

Bitiyaa-kau 
: Bitiyan-sau 
Yek ackobba ad*^nil . 
Yek acbcbbe ad^mi-kau 
Yek acbcbbe ad»mi-kau 
Yek acbcbbe ad^mi-sau 
Day acbcbbe ad^mi 
Acbcbbe ad^mi 
Acbcbbe ad^min-kau 
Acbcbbe ad^min-kau 
Acbcbbe ad^min-sau . 
Yek acbcbbi mibariya 
Yek latatL lar^ka 
Acbcbf mibariyi 
Yek lati bitiya 
Acbcbba 


Bandeli (Bhadauri of Gwalior). 

Galle kaka-kaii « 
Galle kaka-kS 
Galle kaka-sS 
Bitiya 

Bitiya-kau . • 

Bitiya-ko 

Bitiya-so 

Dwai bitiyi 

Galle bitiyi 

Galle bitiyi-kau 

Galle bitiyi-ko • 

Galle bitiyi so • . 

Ek bbalau mans 
Ek bbale mans-kau . 

Ek bbale mans-k5 
E k bbale mans-s5 
Dwai bbale mans 
Galle bbale mans 
Galle bbale mans-kau 
Galle bbale mans-k5 . 
Galle bbale mans-so • 
Ekbbalijani . . 

Ek burau larka • 

Galle bbali jani . 

Ek buri bitiya ♦ 

Niks, 4cbolib5 c 


Englisb. 

107. Of fatbars. 

108. To fathers, 

109. From fatibers. 

, 110. A daughter. 

, 111. Of a daughter. 

. 112. To a daughter. 

. 118. From a daughter. 

. 114. Two daughters. 

. 115. Daughters, 

, 116. Of daughters. 

, 117. To daughters. 

, 118. From daughters. 

, 119. A good man. 

. 120. Of a good man. 

. 121. To a good man. 

, 122. From a good man, 

, 123. Two good men. 

. 124. Good men. 

, 125. Of good men. 

, 126. To good men. 

* 127. From good men. 

, 128. A good woman. 

129. A bad boy. 

* 130, Good women. 

. 131. A bad girl. / 

f' 

. 132. Good. 

ni-jLj. 


Eug'lisli, 

Hindoataui (Delhi). 

Dakhini of Bombay. 

Vernacular Hindostaai 
■ (U piper Doab). 

134. Best 

Sab-se achchha, nihayai 
'umda. 

Sah-se achchha 

Sab -ti ghaoa chokkha 

135. Higt 

IJcha . . • , 

rsj 

XT cha • , • • 

Unchcha 

136. Higlier 

Zijada Soha 

TJs-se Scha 

Ghana tmchcha 

137. Highest 

8ah-se ucha 

Sab-se Hcha 

Sab-te ghana unchcha 

138. A korse . . 

GhSra , . . . 

Ghora „ • 

Ghora, % , * 

139. A mare 

Ghorl . . . . 

GhOri . • « . 

Ghari 

140. Horses 

Ghore . . . • 

Ghore . , . . 

Ghore « . * 

141. Mares 

GhOriyi 

Gho3:^a . 

Ghorl 

142. A bull 

Sid • . . . 

.Ek bail . • . . 

Bijar, goh®ra . 

143. A coTT * 

Gay .... 

Bk gai . 

GS. . . . 

144. Bulls 

S5(J . . . . 

Bails . . • . 

Bijar, goh^re . 

145. Cows 

Qay§ ... 

GrayE 

Ga • 

146. A dog 

Kutta 

Hatta • 

Kutta 

147, A bitck 

Kutya . . 

Kntti . j . 

Kut^^ya . . 

148, Dogs • , 

Kntte . * * * 

Kutte . . . 

Hutte • . . 

149. Bitches . • 

Kutyi • . . 

KaityS , , 

Kut^ya . . . , 

150. A h e-goat , 

Bak‘ra . . • 

Dakar , ♦ , 

Bak”ra . 

151. A female goat • 

Bak®ri * . . . 

Bak^ri • , • . 

Bak'^ri 

152. Goats 

Bak're . , 

Bak^ire . . * 

Bak^re • 

153. A male deer 

Hiran • .» . 

Nar har^na . # 

Hiran . 

154i A female deer . ; 

Hir*ni • • . • 

Har^ni , . 

Hir^ni . . . / * 

155. Deer . . . 

Hiran . . , 

Haran . 

Hiran • 

156. I am , , , 

Maiht . • , . 

MarhS . . , . 

M§hS . 

167. Thou art • * , 

Tn hai , * , . 

Th hai , « # 

Tu he . * • 

158. He is 

Woh hai . * 

Wa hai , 

0 he . • • 

159. We are 

1 /» A •irr- 

Ham ha 1 . , \ 

Ham hai . • . . ! 

Ham he • » 



Bangaru. 


; Gtane-te gliana cHiel 
: UcM . 

i Anr uclia - 

; Gliane-te gliana Sclia 
I Gb 5 ra 
I GliOf ti . 

I Gli 5 re - . . 

i 

I 

I G]i 5 i*tya . • 

Kliagir . 
pMndi . 

Khag'rg . ' . 

I Dhandja . ^ • 

Kutta • 

i 

! Kutti . • 

i Kntte . . 

I 

Kuttja . 

i 

1 Bak*^ra 

i 

! Bak*rl . . ■ 

1 Bak^^rya . 

l^ilirag 
Mirag^ni 
Mirag. 

Mai hi, SI, hi si 
Tu bai, sai, be, s5 
Ob bai, sai, be, se 
Ham bai, sai . 


Braj Bbabha. 

Sab-sl bbalau 

CM 

Ucbau 
ISTaik ttcban 
Sab“sS ttchan • 

Bk gbSra 
Bk gbariya 
GhOra 
Gbnriyt 

Bbn stra, eku bijarn 
, Bk gaiya . . 

, sir 

I 

. GaiyS 
. fik kntta 
, Bk kutiya 
, Kntta. 

. KntiyS * 

, B k bok®ra , 

. Bk bsk'^ri 
, B5k*ra • . 

, Bkn binnn 
, Bkbmnl' . . 

^ Hinn • • 

^ Maibtt, maiS 
^ Tn bai, tn ai * 
Wnb bai, gn ai 
Ham bax, bam ai 


English. 

i. Best. 

. High. 

Higher. 

L Highest. 

3. A horse, 

). A mare. 

). Horses. 

1. Maizes. 

2. A bnli. 

A cow. 

L Bulla. 

>. Cows. 

V, A dog. 

A bitch. 

L Dogs. 

). Bitches. 

). A he-goat. 

L A female goat. 
2. Goats. 

B. A male deer. 

I, A female deer. 
5. Deer. 

, S. I am. 

7. Thou art. 

8. He is- 
We are, 

1 You are. 


i 


EDglisli. 

Hindostani (Delhi). 

Kanaujl (Cawnpore). 

Bundeli. 

134. Best 

135. High 

• Sab-se achchha, nihay 
'nmda. 

r\j 

IFcha 

ITikann-ma niku 

Uch3 . 

» Bahut“hi iiOn§ (sajo or 
chokho) . 

r\j 

Uchs 

136. Higlier 

Ziyada §cha 

Bahntu Scho . 

Bhant Icho or baro tcho 

137. Highest . 

8ah-se Scha . • 

IJchan-mi ttch , 

Bhautai Scho ^ 

138. A horse 

GhOra 

Tatua . . , , 

®k ghur®wa 

J39. A mare 

Ghori 

Ghoriya . . , . 

Jllk ghuriya 

140. Horses 

Ghsrg , 

Bahut tatua , « 

Ghore 

141, Mares 

GhOriyS 

GhOriyS . . . , 

Ghuriyi 

142. Ahull 

Sid 

Sara . • . , 

Bk s§rr , . . 

143. A cow . . 

Gay 

Gral • . • , 

.Hk gaiya 

144. Bulls 

Sad 

Ssra < • • , 

Siran , - , . 

145. Cows 

Gayl 

Gaiyi .... 

GaiyS .... 

146. A dog 

Kutta . • 

Knknra . . . . 

Ek kutta . . , 

147. A bitch . 

Kutya 

Kukariya 

Hk kutiya . * 

148. Dogs 

Kutte . * 

Kukar**wan , . 

Kuttan . . . , 

149. Bitches . • 

Kutyi . . • 

Hukariyi 

KutiyS , , , . 

160. A he-goat , 

Bak^ra . . ♦ 

Bok^ra • , , 

Ek buk®ra . . . 

151. A female goat • t 

Bak®ri 

Bukariyi . ... 

Ek chhiriya . . 

162. Goats . • 

Bak*rg 

BnkarewS 

Chhiriyi, bukariyi • 

153. A male deer 

Hiran . . 

Hiranu . 

Ek hinna 

154i A female deer . ; 

Hir^xii . . . 

Hir®nx .... 

Ek hinni ' 

155. Deer . . * 

Hiran 

Hir*nan . 

Hinni , « ♦ 

156. lam 

Mai ht . • . 

Mai haS , , , i 

Mai h§, Su . . • 

157. Thou art * . . ' 

Tn hai . , , 

Tu hai . , , , ' 

Tai hg, ay . . > 

158. He is 

W"oh hai . , 

Wahn hai , , . ; 

Bo he, ay . ■» 

159. We are . . , ] 

Bam ha? , , V 

Hamn hunu . 

Ham he, Sy . • • 

1 TT 







Bundeli (. 


Bundeli (Bhadauri of Gwalior) 


English. 







Behad achchlia 

1 

t 

Sab-te niko, sab-te acbcbbo 

£>i 

134. Best. 

tcha . • • • 

tJobo .... 

135. ffigk. 

1 

Balmt nciia 

Banbat ScbS . 

136. Higher. 

Beliad Sclia 

Sab-te Scbo 

137. Highest. 

Yek ghwarau . 

Bk gbora 

138. A bor^e. 

Yek ghsri 

Bk gbnrija 

139. A mare. 

GHwar . • * * 

Galle gb5re 

140. Horses. 

Ghorl . • • • 

Galle gbnriyt . 

141. Mares. 

Yek bahnra 

Bk sir, ek baddba 

142. A bnll. 

Yek gai . 

Bk gaija 

14.^. A cow. 

Bahnra , . • * 

Galle baddba . 

144. Bulls. 

Gai 

Gaiyi .... 

145. Cows. 

Yek kntta 

Bk kntta 

146. A dog. 

Yek kntti 

Bk kntiya 

147. A bitob. 

Kntta . , . • 

Galle kntta 

148. Dogs. 

Kntti . . « 

GallekutiyS 

149. Bitobes. 

Yek bnk*ra . . 

Ek bnk^ra, ek taina . 

150. A be-goat. 

Yek bnk^rl . . • 1 

Ek cbbiriya 

151. A female goat. 

Bnk®ra . » . * . 

Galle taina . • • 

i 

152. Goats. 

Yek mir^ga 

Ek binna 

153. A male deer. 

Yek chhigari . 

Ik binni 

154. A female deer. 


Galle binna-biniyi - 

155. Deer. 

•Mai ahS, ban . 

Mai ban * . • • 

156. I am. 

Ta? abi, bi 

Te bai . » - 

157. Tbon art. 

Wa abai, bai, ai 

Ba bai . 

158. He is. 

Ham abai, aben, ban 

Ham ban . • . - 

159. We are. 

Tam abn. aba 'bE . 

Turn b5 • . 

160. Yon are. 


Inglisb, 


Hindostani (DelM). 


BakMn! of Bombay. , 


VerMcular Hindostaai 
(Upper Doab). 


161. Tliey are « 

We hai . 


■ 

j 

1 

1 

1 Wo hai . 

We he 

162. I was 

1 MaT tha . . 

• 

• 

j Mai tha, atha . 

Mi tha 

163, Thou wast 

1 Tu tha . 

i 

• 

• 

1 Tu tha, atha 

Tu tha 

164, He was 

? 

’ Woh tha 

i 


• 

W5 tha, atha . 

0 tha 

165. We were * ^ 

j Ham the « 


• 

Ham the, athe . . , 

Ham the . 

166. You were . « 

1 

Turn the 

• 

• 

; Turn the, athe - 

1 

Tam thg . 

167. They were 

We the . 

• 


j Wd the, athe . 

1 

■ We the * 

168. Be . 

j Ho 

1 

• 

• 

1 

! rr- 

j Ho 

Ho . . _ 

■ 

169, To be 

j 

i Hsna 

j 

• 

• 

Hona • . , . 

! 

1 Hona . . • . 

i 

170. Being 

1 

Haia 

- 

• 

Hota . « . . 

Hotta , . ^ 

171. Having been 

He-kar . 

• 


Ho-ko .... 

Hua » • . . 

172. I may be . 

Mai hctt 

• 

’ 

Mai hoS . 

MihS . . . 

173. I shall be 

Mai houga • 


• 

Mai hoSga 

Mi hSga 

174 I should be 

Mai hsta . 


• 1 

Mai hsta . . 

Mi hotta 

176. Beat 

Mar * , 

« 

♦ 

Mar . . * * 

Mar i , 

176. To beat 

Mar®na * 

« 

c 

Mama .... 

Mar®na, maran 

177. Beating . 

Marita 

• 

• 

IMarta « • • , 

Mar®ta . • . . 

178, Having beaten , 

Mar-kar , * 



Mar-ko .... 

Mar-kai . 

179. I beat 

Mai mar®ta-hS 

• 


Mai-nS inarta-h§ 

Mi marS . . 

180- Thou beatest 

Tu marHa-hai * 

« 

0 

Tu-ne marta-hai 

Tu mare . 

181* He beats « 

Woh mar®ta-hai 

1 


Wo marta-hai . 

0 mare . 

182. We beat . 

Ham mar®tg-hai 


• 

Ham marte-hai 

Ham marS . . . 

183. You beat « 

Turn mar®te“h5 

• 


Tam marte-ho . • • 

Tam mara 

184. They beat 

We marHe-hai 

• 

0 

W5 martg-hai . 

Wi mare 

185. I beat (Fast Tense) 

Mai -ne mara . 

« 


Mai -ne mara . 

Mi mara . ■ • 

186. Thou beatest (Past 
Tense). 

Tu-nd mara 

• 


Tu-ne mara * * , 

Ti mara « 


^ o^y TT^ 1 ± 


Englisli. 


Bangaru. 


1 

EraJ Bhakha. 

Oh hai, sai 


• 

WehaT, gweai 

Mai tha • 

• 


Mai hau (or au), ho 

(or o). 1 

Tu tha . 

0 

• 

Tu hau, ho . • 

Oh tha . 

• 

• 

Wah hau, gu h5 

Ham the • 

• 

• 

Ham hai, he . . • ^ 

Tham the 

- 

• 

Turn hai, he . e 

Oh the 0 

• 

• 

We hai, gwe he 

Ho 


• 

Hou . . ' . ' 

Hona « 

* 

• 

Haibau .... 

H5da . 

• 

• 

Hotu ...» 

H5-kar • 


• 

Hwai-kai, hai-k§ 

Mai h5u . • 

ii 

Mai hSga 

o 

« 

11 

Mai hougau 

Mar 

. 

» 

Mari (sing.)^ marau (jgl.) . 

Marina . 

- 

• 

Maribau 

MarMa , 

• 


. ! 

Maratu, mattu 

Mar-kar - 



Mari-kai, -ke . 

Mai marS-sS . 



Mai maratu (mattu) -h6, 

mai mattu. 

1 

Tu mare-sai 

• 


• _ i 

Tu maratu (mattu) -hai, tu j 

mattai. i 

1 

Oh mare-sai 

• 


Wah maratu (mattu)-hai, 

gu mattai. 

Ham mare-sai (not sai) 


Ham maratu ( mattu) -hai, 
ham mattai. 

Tamhe maro^so 



Turn maratu (mattu) -hau, 
turn mattau. 

Wai marS-sai (not 

sax) 


We maratu(mattu)-hai, 

gwe mattai. 

Mai-ne marya . 

> 


MaT-ne maryau • * 

Tai-ne marya . 

• 


Tai-ne maryau 


- 161. They are, 

162. I was. 

■ 163. Thou wast. 

; 164. He was, 

i 

, 165. We were, 
i 166. You were, 
i 167. They were, 

j ■ 

j 168. Be. ■ 

I 

[ 169. To be. 

h 

170. Being. 

171. Having been. 

172. I may be. 

178. I shall be. 

I 174. I should be. 

! 

^ 175. Beat. 

I 176. To beat, 

!"■■■ 

[177. Beating. 

■ 178. Having beaten. 

179. I beat. 

180. Thou beatest. 

181. He beats. 

182. We beat. 

■ 183. You beat. 

184. They beat. 

185. I 'beat [Past Tense). 

186. Thou beatest (Fast 

Tense). 

18 V ' ‘Rf^'hrn^'iFmi'Tmsei*. 


172. I may be . 

173. I sball be 

174. I Bbonld be 
176. Beat 

176. To beat 

177. Beating 

178. HaYing beaten 

179. I beat 

180. Tbon beatest 

181. He beats « 

182. We beat . 

183. Yon beat . 

184. They beat 

185. I beat (Fast Tense) 


186. Tbon beatest {Past 
Tense), 


187. He heedj (Pasi Tense) 


Mai bsS 
Mai b5nga • 
Max h5ta 
. I Mar 
Mar*na . 
Mar^a . 
Mar-kar , * 

MaT marta-bn 
Tn mar^ta-bai . 

Wob marHa-bai 
Ham mar’^te-bai 
Turn mar^te-bS 
We marHe-bai 
Mai-ne mara . 
Tn-ne mara 
Un-ne mara 


English . 

Hindostani (DeM). 

j 

j DakMni 


161. They are , 

Wehai . 

Wo' bai . 

% ■ ' ^ 

n,(i ^ 

162. I was 

Mai tba , . . . 

Mai tba, at' 


163. Tbon wast 

Tn tba . « , ^ 

Tu tba, atbi 


164. He was 

Wob tba 

1 

Wd tba, atb 

" ihn, 

165, We were * « 

1 Ham tbe - 

j Ham tbe, at 

tlid, bate 

166. Yon were . 

Turn tbe 

I 

1 Tnm tbe, ,ati 

' Oi-', liatd 

167, They were , 

j We tbe , 

Wa tbe, atbe 

1 

' liate . 

168. Be . 

j 

j H5 .... 

) 

1 He 

^ '''I'* . 

169. To be , , . i 

j 

Hona .... 

Hona 

■■ i.. 

j 

170. Being , , , [ 

1 

Hsta . . • . 

Hota 

“ ina . 

i 

171, Having been , , | 

Hs-kar .... 

Ho-ks • 



Mai bdS . 
Mai bcHga 
Mai beta , 
Mar 

Mama . 
Marta 
Mar-ks . 
Mai-nd marta 




ii- IiiIp * 












Tii-ne marta-l 




Wd marta-bai 






Ham marte-bj 
Tam marte-b( 
Wo marts-hai 
Mai-ne mara 
Tti-ne mara 










Mar, pit, knt . 
Mar'‘bo, maran 
Marat . . : . 

Mar*k§ ,■ 

Mai marn, mtot-bS 
TS marat-hai . 

B0 marat“bai , . 

JIam marat*bai ' 

Turn marat-ban . .. 
Be marat-bai . 

Mai-ne maro . 

TS-ne, or tai-ne, maro 


Tl'n-mS TniS.'rfl. fl' 




BnUdeH (Banapbarl). 

Uj aiiaij aiii, hai, ii 

Mai liato, td, liatSy, toy, 
rahaii. 

Tax laat5, to, hatoy, tSy, 
rahas. 

Wa liatS, t5, rahai 

Hain hate, hatyan, tyan, 
raban, rahaT. 

Tuin hate, te, hatyS, tyo, 
raha. 

■&y hate, te. rahai 

Ho .... 

Hon ... . 

Hot . . 

Ho-kai .... 

Maihoaii 

Mai hnihaS, h-uhan . 


Mar . . . . 

Maran, marai, marab, 
mar^bo. 

Marat 


Bundeli (Bhadanrl of Gwalior). 

Be hai . . . , 

Mai hato, ho . 

Ti hato, ho . . , 

Ba hato, ho . . 

Ham-S hate, he 
Tnm-S hate, he 
Be*S hate, he . 

Ho . . . . 

Hon . . . . 

Hota . . . . 

HO-kl . . . . 

Mai-S ho . . . 

Mai-ShoSgO . 


Maro 

Mar'^ban, mannan 
Marat, mattn, matta 


Mar-kai 


Mar-ke . 


Mai marat-haS 
Tai marat-hi , 

Wa marat-hai . 

Ham marat'hai 
Turn marat-ha 
Uy marat-hai . , 

Mai-nai maro, maroy 
Tai-nai maro, maroy . 


Ho matta-hO . 
To matta-hai . 
Ba matta-hai . 
Ham matta-hai 
Turn matta-ho » 
Be matta-hai . 
Mai-ne maran. 

, Ti-ne maran ■ ' ■ 


English. 

j— ■ 

I 161, They are. 
j 162. I was. 

I 

1 

I 

i 163. Thou wast. 

! 

! 164. He was. 

i 

! 

, 165. We were. 

166. Yon were. 

167. They were. 

168. Be. • 

169. To be. 

170. Being. 

171. Having been. 

172. I may be. 

178. I shall be. 

174. I shonld be. 

175. Beat. 

176. To beat. 

177. Beating. 

178. Having beaten. 

179. I beat. 

180. Thou beatesi 

181. He beats. 

! 

j 

i 182. We beat. 

i 

183 . Yon beat. 

184. They beat. 

185. I 'beat Tens^. 

186. Thon beatest (Past 

Tense). 


f / -n^ .X 


English. 

Hindostani (Delhi). 

Dakhini of Bombay. 

Vernacular Hindostani 
(Upper Doab). 

188. We beat (Fast Tense) 

Ham-ne mara . . 

• 

Ham-ne mara . 

• 


Ham-ne mara . 

189. You beat (Fast Tense) 

Tum-ne mara « 

a 

Tum-ne mara . 



Tam-ne mara . 

190. They beat (Past Tense) 

HnhS-ne mara 

# 

Un-ne mara, wo mara 


Un-ne mara 

191. I am beating 

« 

Mai marHa-hS • 

• 

MaT marta-hS . 



Me marU-hU . , 

192. I was beating 

« 

: Ma? mar'ta-tha . 

j 


MaT marta-tha . 



Ml marS-tha, me mare-tha 

193. I bad beaten 

« 

1 

: Mai-ne mara-tha 

1 


MaT-ne mara-tha 



Me mara-tha . 

ii 

194. I may beat 

• 

1 

j MaT marS 

« 

MaT marS 



Me marS « 

195. I shall beat 


i 

j Mai maruga 

i 

* 

MaT marSga 



Me marSga 

196. Thou wilt beat • 

♦ 

1 

Tu marega 

• 

Tu marega 

4 


Tu marega 

197. He will beat 


Woh marega . « 

« 

Wo marega 



0 marega 

198. We shall beat • 


Ham marege . 


Ham marega » 

tb 


Ham marlge . 

199. You will beat . 


Turn marSge . 

• 

Turn marega 

0 


Tam maroge 

200. They will beat . 

4 

We marlge . • 

• 

Ws marega 



Wl marlge 

201. I should beat 

• 

Mai mar®ta . , 

• 

MaT marta 



[ Ml marHa 

202. I am beaten 

• 

Mai mara-jata-hU « 

• 

MaT mara jata-ht 



Ml mara jaU-htt 

203. I was beaten * 


Mai mara-gaya 

• 

MaT mara gaya 



Ml mara gaya . 

204. I shall be beaten 


MaT mara-jaSga • 

« 

MaT mara jaSga, 


ft 

Me mara jaSga 

205. I go 

■ 

MaT jata-hn , ♦ 

• 

MaT jau or jata-hu 

• 

m 

Me jau , . . 

206, Thou goest 

* 

Tu jata-hai 

• 

Tu jata-hai 

• 


Tu ja 

207. He goes 

¥ 

Woh jata-hai , 


Wo jata-hai 



0 jae, ja . . * 

208. We go « 

• 

Ham jate-haT . 

• 

Ham jate-hai . 



Ham jae, ja . - . • 

209. You go , 

II 

Turn jate-ho 

• 

Turn jate-ho 



Tam jao 

210. They go . 


We jate-haT 

• 

Wo jate-hai 

ft 


Wl jal, ji . * • 

211. I went 


MaT gaya 

m 

MaT gaya 



Me gaya, giya « . V 

212. Thou wentest * 


Tu gaya ^ 

• 

Tu gaya . 


> 

Tu gaya, giya . > 

213. . He went , 


Woh gayl 

• 

Wo gaya . > ' 

“ 


0 gaya, giya > : ■ 


Englisii. 


Bangaru. 



] Miia-ni marya 
I Tha-ne marya . 

? tJn-iie marya. 

I Mai marii-sii • 

Mai mar riya-tiia 
Mai-ne marya-tha 

Mai marSga 
T§. marega 
Oil marega 
Ham marSge 
Tliam marSge • 

Oh marfge 

Mai marya janda hi 
Mai marya gaya 
Mai marya jaSga 
Mai jaS-sS 
T§ Jawe-sai 

i 

Oh ]awe-sai 
Ham jae-sai 

; Tham ja6-s5 

i ■ ■ 

I 

I Oh jawl-sai 
j Mai gaya 

I 

j Ta gaya . . . 

i" 

f 

i Oil gaya . . 


Braj Bhakha. 

Ham-tiS maryan • • 

Tum-ne maryau 

Win-ne (bin-nej gun-nl) 
maryau. 

Mai mattS .. 

Mai mar-rahyatL 
MaT-ne maryan-aiL # 

Mai mart 
Mai marngau « 

Tu maraigau . 

Wah maraigan 
Ham maraige , 

Turn marauge 
We maraige 

Mai maryan jattt • 

'Mai maryau jatm-au 
Mai maryau jafigau 
Mai jatu • . 

Tu jatu-ai * . 

Wah jatu-ai . ♦ 

Earn jatai . 

Turn jatau . - 

We jatai ; ' # ^ 

Mai gayau 
Tu gayau 
Wah. gayau:. \ 



1 We beat (Past Tense) » 
), You beat (Pas^ Tense). 
). They beat {Past Tense) ^ 

1. I am beating. 

2. I was beating. 

3. I had beaten. 

I may beat. 

5. I shall beat. 

3. Thou wilt beat. 

7. He will beat. 

8. We shall beat. 

9. You will beat. 

^0. They will beat. 

>1. I should beat. 

)2, T am beaten. * 

13. I was beaten. 

)4. I shall be beaten. 

15. I go. 

>6. Thon goes! 

)7. He goes. 

>8. We go. 

39. You go. 

10. They go. 

11. I went. 

12. Thou weutest. 

J3. He went. 


Englisli. 

Hiiidostani (Balbi). 

Kanauji (Cawnpore). 

Bundelx. 

188. We beat (Past Tense) 

Ham-ne mara « 


Ham-ne maro . 

Ham-ne maro 

. 

189. You beat (Fast Tense) 

Tum-ne mara » 


Tum-ne maro . 

Tum-ne marg 


190. They beat (Past Tense) 

Unho-ne mara 


Unhan-ne maro 

Un-ne maro 

• 

191. I am beating « , 

MaT marHa-hS 


MaT mar raho-hau 

MaT marat-iS . 

• 

192. I was beating 

• MaT marHa-tha 

j 


MaT mar rahs-ths 

MaT marat-hatg 

- 

193. I bad beaten « , 

1 

i MaT-ne mara-tha 

! 


MaT-ne maro-th§ . , 

MaT-ne marg-to 

• 

194. I may beat 

1 

1 MaT marS 


MaT marihaS . 

MaT marS 

* 

195. I shall beat 

1 MaT marSga 


MaT marihaS . . * 

Mai marihg, mar*ho, 
mart'gg. 

or 

196. Tbon wilt beat . ♦ 

j Tu marega 


TS marihai . » 

TaT marihg, mar'^he 
mare-go. 

or 

197. He will beat 

' Woh marega . 


Wahu marihai 

Bg marihg, marihg, 
marg-gg. 

or 

198. We snail beat . 

Ham marige , 


Ham marihanu, ham mari- 
hai. 

Ham marihe, mar»he, 
mare-gg. 

or 

199. You will beat 

Turn mar5ge . 


Tuna marihau . 

Turn marihg, marihg, 
maro-ge. 

or 

200. They will beat , 

We marfge 


We marihai 

Be marihg, mar*hl, 
mare-ge. 

or 

201. I should beat . . 

MaT marHa 





202. I am beaten 

MaT mara-jata-hS 

- 

MaT mars jat-haS 

MaT naarg jat 

• 

203. I was beaten » 

MaT mara-gaya 


MaT mar6 ga5-thS 

Mai marg gag , 

• 

204. I shall be beaten 

MaT mara-jauga 

« 

1 MaT mara jaihaS 

MaT marg jaihg 

« 

205. I go ... 

MaT jata-hS 

4 ■ 

MaT jail, jat-haS 

MaT jat . , , 

• 

206. Thou goest * 

Tu jata-hai 

e 

Ttl jae, jat-hai . ’ 

TaT jat , * , : 

• 

207. He goes 

Wohjata-hai . 

e 

Wahu jag, jat-hai 

Bo jat . » « 

• 

208. We go » 

Ham jate-haT , 

« 

Ham janu, jat-hanu , » . 

Ham jat . . 


209. You go 

Turn 3ate-h5 , 


Turn jaau, jat-liau . 

Turn jat . 

• 

210. They go . 

We Jatg-haT . 

* 

We jai, jat-hai . 

.'Be jat' '. . ... : 

• 

211. T went 

MaT gaya 


Mai gag-rahaS 

MaT gag (fern, gayi) 

• 

212. Thou wentest * . 

Tu gaya , 


Tu gag-rahai , , . 

Tu gao 

• 

213. He went . \ 

Woh gay E 


Wahu gao-rahai 

Bo gao . 



Bnndeli (Banapharl). 

Bnndeli (Bbadanri of Grwalior). 

1 

English. 

Ham-nai marO, marjan 

Ham-ne maraa 

188. We beat (Past Tense). 

Tum-nai marO, maryo 

Tam-ne mar^b. 

189. Toa beat {Past Tense), 

Un-nai maro, mar5n . 

Bin-ne maraa . 

190. Th.ejhea,i (Past Tense) s, 

Mai coarat-liaTi . . 

MaT matta h6 * 

191. lambeating. 

Mai marat-liato, marat 

batoy. 

MaT matta bato 

192. I was heating. 

Mai-nai mar5-hato, mara- 
batoy. 

MaT-ne maraa bato . 

193. I had beaten. 

Mai marau 

Haa marau 

194. I may beat. 

Mai mariiiau • 

Hau maraago . . * . 

195. I shall beat. 

Tai marihai 

T§ maraigo 

196. Thoa wilt beat. 

Wa mari 

Ba marshal . . , 

197. He will beat. 

Ham mariiia, marihai 

Ham-S mar%aT 

198. We shall beat. 

Turn mariba, marihan 

Tam-S mar^haa 

199. You wiU beat. 

1 

*ffy maribai 

Be-n marshal . 

200. They will beat. 



, 

201, I should beat. 

MaT maro jat-hau « . 

MaT maraa h§ ♦ • • 

i 

I 202. T am beaten. , 

Mai mara gaa . 

MaT maraa hato • 

208. I was beaten. 

MaT mara jaiban . 

MaT maraa jaSg<5 

204. I shall be beaten. 

MaT jat-hau , , . 

MaT chalS, mai jat-h§ 

205. I go. 

TaT jat-bi . , . 

T§ cbalai, te Jat-hai . 

206. Thoa goest. 

Wa jat-bai , , * 

Ba chalai, ha jat-hai 

207. He goes. 

Hamjat-haT , , 

Ham-ft jat-haT . . 

208. We go. 

Tam -jat-ba . , * 

Tam-§ jat-ho . . • 

209. You go. 

fl’y iat-liai . . 

Be-n jat-hai , « • 

210. They go. 

Mai gag, ga, gaSy 

MaT gayaa • * 

211. Iwent. 

Tai gag, gg,, gagy . , 

Ti gayaa • * 

212. Thoa wentest. 

Wagag,ga . . . 

Ba gayaa • • • 

1 ■ ■ ' ■ 

213, He wenfc. 


Englisli. 

Hindostaci (Delhi). 

Dakhini of Bombay. 

! — — 

i 

Vernacular Hindostani 
(Upper Doab). 

-215. Ton went 

Turn gae 

Turn gae . 

Tam gaye 

-216. They went 

We gae .... 

Wo gae . . . . 

Wi gaye 

217. Go . . 

Ja ' • « « . 

Ja . . . . 

Ja • . , ^ 

218. Groing 

tl ata « . « • 

J ata . o • . 

Jatta , , . . 

219. Gone . 

Gaya , . . • 

Gaya . . 

Gaya, giya 

220. Wliat is your name ? . 

Tumhara nam kya hai ? 

Tumara nam kya hai ? 

Tera ke na he ? 

221. How old is this horse ? 

Is ghore-M ‘'amr kya hai ? 

Ye ghore-ki umr kitni hai ? 

Yu ghora kai baras-ka ? . 

222. How far is it from 
here to Kashmir ? 

YahS-se Kashmir kit®ni 
dur bai ? 

Hyi-se Kashmir kitne (sic) 
dur hai ? 

Hintar Kasmir kit'^ni dur 
he? 

223. How many sons are 

there in your father’s 
house ? 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 

Tumhare bap-ke ghar-m§ 
kit^ne betg hai ? 

Mai aj bahut chala-hS 

Tumare bap-ke ghar-ml 
kitne bete hai ? 

A] mai bah5t chala , 

Tere bappu-ke ghar-me kai 
bette? 

Aj mS bahat dur-la pahS 
gaya. 

225. The son of my uncle is 

married to his sister. 

226. In the house is the sad- 

dle of the white horse. 

Mere chacha-ke lar^ke- 
ki us-ke bahin-se shadi 
hui-hai. 

Ghar-me safed ghsre-ka 
zin hai. 

Mere chacha-ke b§t§-ne , 
ns-ki bhain-se ^adi kiya ' 
(sic). 

Ghar-m8 sufed ghore-ka 
zin hai. 

Mere chachcha-ke bette-ka 
byah us-ki bahan-ki sath 
hua. 

Kotthi-mS dhale ghare-kl 
katthi he. 

227. Put the saddle upon 
his back. 

Ds-ki pith-par zin kas5 

Us-ke pith-par zin rakh 

Us-ke uppar katthi bidha . 

, 

228. I have beaten his son 

with many stripes. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 

the top of the hill. 

Mai-ne us-ke ^ lar'^kd-k^ 
bahut-se tasmo-se mara- 
hai. 

Woh pahar-ki chotl-par 
mawgshi chara-raha-hai. 

Mai-ne us-ke bgte-ku bahgt 
chharyS mara. 

W5 d5gar-ke sir-par dhOr 
charata-hai. 

Mi us-ke bette-kai bahat 
bit mare. 

0 tille-pe dhigar chugawe . 

230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

Woh us dara^t-ke niche 
ghore-par baitha-hai. 

Wo us ]‘har-ke tale ghoye- 
par baitha-hai. 

0 us rakh-ke tale ghare-pe 
chadha battha. 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

Us-ka bhM us-ki bahin-se 
ziyada lamba hai. 

Us-ka bMi us-ke (sic) 
bhain-se ucha hai. 

Us-ka bhai us-M bahan-te 
ghana unchcha. 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

Us-ki qimat dhai rupaye^ 
bai. 

Us-ki kimat arhai rupiya 
hai. 

Wa chij dhai rupag-ki • 

233. My father lives in that i 
small house. ' 

Mera bap us chhote ghar- 
me rahHa-hai. 

Mera bap us chhate ghar- 
me rahta-hair 

Mera bappu us chhotte 
ghar-me rahe. 

234. Give this rupee to him 

Us-k5 yeh rupaya de-dO 

Ye rupiya us-ku deo . 

Yu rupeya use de-dg . 

235. Take those rupees from 
' ''.him. 

Us-se woh rapaye le-l5 

Wo rupiya us-ke pas-se leo 

Ye rupae us-pa-ti Ig-lg 

236. Beat hiln well and bind 
Min with ropes. 

Us-k6 ttnb maro aur 
rassiy 5-sg badh-d5 . 

Us-k^^khub mara aur rassx- 
se bSdha. 

Use gha^ia mar-pit-ke 

jewarx-tg badhs. 

237. Draw water from the 
well. 

Kul-se pani khioh5 . 

Kuve-se pani nikala . 

Kue-mf-te pani khanchcha . 

238. Walk before me * 

Mere sam^ne ohalo ♦ , 

Mere age chalo . 

Mere age chal * ® 

239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind yon ? 

Tumhare piohhe kis-ka 
lar^ka-ata-bax ? 

Kis-ka chhokra terg pichhe 
ata-hai ? 

, ■ ; ■ 1 

Tere pichchhe kis-ka Ignda 
awe ? 

240. Prom whom did you 
buy that ? 

Tum-ne woh kis-gg Mjarlda- 
hai? 

Ye tu-ne Ms-ke pas-sg 
beohte-liya ? 

Ti ya chij kis-ke-ti lax P • i 

'.''I 


Bangam. 


Braj Bhaklia. 


English. 


Tham gae . ' * ^ * 

Oil gae . • 

j Ja 

1 

I 

I 

! Janda , . - ^ 

I 

j Gaya . . 

j 

I Thara kai nu sai ? ■ . 


Tam gae 
We gae • 

Jan, jaau 

i 

Jatu . . . 

Gayaa 

Tikaraa nam kalia ai ? 


5. Ton went. 

6. They went. 

17. Go. 

IS. Going. 

19. Gone. 

20. Wliat is your name ? 


Yoli gkora ked bar a kai ? 


Ji gbora-kai bass kan ai? 


?21. How old is tbis borse ? 


Aitbe-te Kashmir kit^ni bat 
bai ? 

Tbare babbn-ke gbar kae 
jaryat bai ? 

Mai aj gbane dm: cbalya . 


Jbi-te ..Kasmiri-k@ kitgk 
dnri ai ? 

Tib are dau-ki bakbari-me 
kitek put ai ? 

Aju mai bbautu cbalau-tt . 


^22. How far is it from 
here to Kashmir P 

323. How many sons are 
there in your father’s 
bouse ? 

224. I have walked a long 
way to-day. 


Mere kake-ke chhore-ka 
byah us-ki bibi-seti haya- 
se. 

pbund-me dbaule ghore-ki 
katbi se. 

Us-ki kur-par katbi dbar 
diyo, 

Mai-ne ns-I^e chbore-ti 
gbane k5rya-site marya- 
se. 

Ob pab%-ke sikhar dagar 
cbarawe-sai. 

Ob ek gbore-par us rukb-ke 
tale baitba-se. 

Us-ka bbai us-ki bibl-te 
gbana ucba se. 

Us-ka mol dbai {sic) rOpaya 
saT. 

Mera babbu us cbhoti dbund- 
mi rab*we-se. 

Yob rspaya us-tl de-do 


Mere kaka-kau put wa-ki 
bbaini-kn byayau-ai. 

Bakhari-ml dhaura ghdra- 
ki jin ai. 

Wa-ki pitbi-pai jin dhari 
deu. 

Mai-ne wa-ke put-kS bhaut 
kurran-su marau-ai. 

Wuh pabari-ki ’^g'^si-pai 
dbor cbaramatu-ai. 

Wuh ghora-pai wa per-ke 
nicbai baitbau-bbayau-ai. 

Wa-kau bbaik^rau wa-ki 
bbaini-sU lambau ai. 

Wa-kau molu arhai rupaiya 
ai. 

Merau dau ba cbhoM 
bakbari-mS rabatu-ai. 

Ba-ku ji rupaiya dai-ddu . 


225. The son of my uncle is 

married to his sister. 

226. In the bouse is the 

saddle of the white 
horse. 

227. Put the saddle upon 

bis back. 

228. I bave beaten bis son 

witb many stripes. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 

the top of the bill. 

230. He is sitting on a borse 

under that tree. 

231. His brother is taller 

than bis sister. 

i' 

232. The price of that is two 

rupees and a half. 

233. My father lives in that 

small bouse. 

?234. Give tbis rupee to Hm, 


Un ropaya-ti us-tl l§-lo 

Us-te zpr maro ar jiwarya- 
' site bSdh-diyo. 

Kue-tg pani kab-diyo 
Mere age obals • 


Elis-ka jaryat tbare pacbbe 
awe-se ? 

Ob tba-ne kis-te mol-liya ? 


Ba-pai-te be rupaiya lai-leu. 

Ba-ku kbubu pitjku auru ba- 
ktt rassini-te bidbau. 

Kua-me-su pani kbaichau 


Mere saubi cbalau • • 

r 

Tihard paehhai ^aun-kau 
obbaura amatu-ai ? 

Tnm-ixe bub kaun-pai-st 
; liyau ? 


235. Take those rupees from 

him. 

236. Beat him well and bind 

Mm witb ropes. 

237. Draw water fi^om tbs 

well. 

23S. Walk before me. 


239. Whose boy comes be- 
bind you ? 

240. From whom did you 

■boydbat,?"'.'.' ■ 


English. 


-215. Ton went 


.216. They went 


217. Go . 


218. Going 


219. Gone 


220. Wiiat is your name ? . 


221. How old is tliis horse ? 


222. How far is it from 

here to Kashm.ir ? 

223. How many sons are, 

there in yonr father’s 
house ? 

224 I have walked a long 
way to-day. 

225. The son of my uncle is 

married to his sister. 

226. In the house is the sad- 

dle of the white horse. 

227. Put the saddle upon 

his back. 

228. I have beaten his son 

with many stripes. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 

the top of the hill. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 

under that tree. 

231. His brother is taller 

than his sister, 

232. The price of that is two 

rupees and a half. 

233. My father lives in that 

small house. 

234. Give this rupee to him 


235. Take those rupees from 

''him.':, 

236. Beat hiln well and bind 

Min with ropes. ' 

237. Draw water from the 

well. 

238. Walk before me 


239. Whose boy comes be- 
■ hind you ? 

240. Prom whom did you 

buy that ? 


Hindostam (Delhi). 


Turn gae 


We gae . 


Ja 


Jata 


Gaya . . . . 

Tumhara nam kya hai ? . 

Is ghore-ki ^umr kya hai ? 

Yahi-se Kashmir kit®ni 
dur hai ? 

Tumhare bap-ke ghar-m§ 
kit^ne bete hai ? 

Mai aj bahut chala-hS 

Mere chacha-ke lar%^ 
ki us-ke bahin-se shadi 
hui-hai. 

Ghar-ml safed ghore-ka 
zin hai. 

U s-ki pith-par zin kas5 

Mai-ne us-ke ^ lar®ke-ko 
bahut-se tasmo-se mara- 
hai. 

Woh pahar-ki ch5ti-par 
maweshi chara-raha-hai. 

Woh us daratt,t-kg niche 
gh5re-par baitha-hai. 

Us-ka bhai us-ki bahin-se 
ziyada lamba hai. 

Fs-ki qimat dhai rupaye 
hai. 

Mera bap us chhote ghar- 
ml raMta-hai. 

Us-k5 yeh rupaya de-do . 

Fs-se woh rupaye le-l5 

Fs-ks khub marS aur 
rassiyo-se badh-d5. 

Kul-se pani khiohS . 

Merg sam^ne chal0 » « 


Tamhar§ piohhd kis-ka 
lar^ka-ata-hai ? 

Tum-ne woh kis-sa ^arida- 
hai ? 


Dakhini of Bombay. 


Turn gae . 


Wo gae . 


Ja . 


Jata 


Gaya 

Tumara nam kya hai ? 

Ye ghore-ki umr kitni hai ? 

Hya-se Kashmir kitne (sic) 
dur hai ? 

Tnmare bap-ke ghar-me 
kitne bete hai ? 

Aj mai bahot chala .. 

Mere chacha-ke betS-ne 
us-ki bhain-se ^adi kiya 
(sic). 

Gbar-me sufed ghbre-ka 
zin hai. 

Fs-ke pith-par zin rakh 

MaT-ne us-ke bete-ku bahot 
chharyi mara. 

Wo dogar-ke sir-par dhOr 
charata-hai. 

Wo us jhar-ke tale ghOre- 
par baitha-hai. 

Us-ka bhai us-ke (sic) 
bhain-se §cha hai. 

Fs-ki kimat arhal rupiya 
hai. 

Mera bap us chhote ghar- 
ml rahta-hair 

Ye rupiya usiu deo . ' . 


Wo rupiya us-ke pas-se leo 


Fs-ko khub marO aur rassi- 
se badho. 

Kuve-se pani nikalO • 

Mere age chalo . . , 

Kis-ka chhokra tOrO pichhe 
ata-hai ? 

Te tu-i^ Hs-ke pas-s§ 
bechte-liya ? 


Vernacular Hindostani 
(Upper Doab). 


Tam gaye 


We gaye 


Ja • 


Jatta 


Gaya, giya 


Tera ke na he ? 


Yu ghora kai baras-ka ? 


Hintar Kasmir kit*^ni dur 
he? 

Tere bappu-ke ghar-ml kai 
betteP 

Aj ml bahot dur-lo pahS 
gaya. 

Mere chachcha-ke bette-ka 
byah us-ki bahan-ki sath 
hua. 

Kotthi-ml dhole ghaye-ki 
katthi he. 

Us-ke uppar katthi bidho. 

Ml us-ke bette-kai bahOt 
bit mare. 

O tille-pe dhSgar chugawe . 

0 us rnkh-ke tale ghore-pe 
chadha battha. 

Fs-ka bhai us-ki bahan-tl 
ghana unchch4 

Wa chij dhai rupaO-ki • 

Mera bappu us ohhotte 
ghar-ml rahe. 

Yu rupeya use de-dO . 


Ye rupae us-pa-tl lo-lO 

FsO gha^^ mar-pit-ke 
jewari-te badho. 

Kue-ml-te pani khanchoho . 


Mere age chal . ® 

Tere pichchhe kis-ka lOnda 
awe ? 

Tl ya chij kis-ke-te lal ? • 


Bangaru. 


Tham gae • ‘ ^ ‘ 

Oh gae • ’ . • 

B ■ * 

Bnda • 

Gaya . • 

Thara kai nu sai ? . 

Yoh ghora ked bara hai ? . 

Aitke-te Kashmir kit'^ni bai 
hai ? 

Thare babbu-ke ghar kag 
jaryat hai ? 

Mai aj ghane dnr chalya . 


Mere kake-kg chhgrg-ka 
bjah us-ki bibi-seti hgya- 
se. 

ph-find-mi dbanlg ghspe-ki 
kathi sg. 

Gs-ki kur-par kathi dhar 
diyg. 

Mai-ng us-kg chh5re-ti 
ghane korya-site marya-- 
se. 

Oh pahar-kg sikhar digar 
charawg-sai. 

Oh ek ghore-parus rnkh-kg 
talg baitha-sg. 

Us-ka bhai ns-ki bibi-tg 
ghana Scha se. 

Us-ka mol dhai (s^c) rgpayal 
sai. 

Merababbuus cbibti ^biund-l 
mg rah®wg-sg. 

Toh rSpaya us-iS de-d6 


Un rSpaya-tl as-tllS-lO 


UB-te 


2 gr marg ar jiwaryS- 


site badh-diyg. 

Kal-tg pani kah-diys 

Mgrg age cbald . 

Eis-ka jaryat tbare padilie 
a-we-se ? r v 

Ob tba-ue kis-tS mol-liyS, ? 


Braj Bhiikha. 


Eaglisli. 



Gayau , * ' * 

Tiharau nam kaba ai ? 

Ji gh5ra-kai hum k:iu ai r , 

Jhi-to .Kasiniri-kil 
dilri ai ? 

Tibare dau-kl bakhari’W^ 
kitok piit ai ? 

Aju mai bhauiu dialati-il . 


Mgre kakil-kaa pat 
bbainl-kft l^yayati-ai. 

Bakhtiri-niS dhanrd * ' 

ki fin ai. 

Wii-ki plthi-pai jin dhiiri 
deu, 

MaT-ne wa-ki pui-kil 
kurran-Htl iminMi-ai. 

Wnh pahad-kl ' 

db(lr ^obaiiiinatn -lii . 

Wnh ghdya^pai wa : 

nicha 1 baitban4,iliii| an -lii , ' 

Wa-kan bhalk^^rau ' 

bbami-sS lanibaa ni. 

Wa-kau mdlnarhiu rw|iiii|ii' 

ai. ■ 

Mgran daii bl cbtiftii ; 
bakbari-mS mliata-iii, ' : 

Ba-kt ji rnpaiya ; 


Ba**pai-tdb0 nipaiyi IftidCni.; 

] 

Ba-ka khubu jiltiia iinm l>a* 

kt rasHini-tS bStJhim. ' 

Kua-mS-fit pa»i khuiehaw . ' 
Mere saSbi chalaa . , i 

Tiharb paobbai 'tpnn.kaa 

obbaupa amatu-ai ? 

Tum-ng bub kamn.«iu,iii ; 


\s 


215. Ton. went. 

216. They went. 

217. Go. 

218. Going. 

219. Gone. 

220. What is your name ? 

221. How old is this horse ? 


222. How far is it from 

here to Kashmir ? 

223. How many sons are 

there in your father’s 
house ? 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 

225. The son of my uncle is 

married to his sister. 


gd ! 226. In the house is the 
5 saddle of the white 

horse. 

227. Put the saddle upon 
his back. 


*a- ! 

a. 


Lat I 228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

.he I 229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

iiO- ] 230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

233. My father lives in that 
small house. 

234. Give this rupee to Mm, 


235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

236. Beat him well and bind 
biTYi with ropes. 

237. .Draw water from the 
well. 

. . } 238. Walk before me. 


iJau 

V/ 

aa? 


239. Whose boy comes be- 

hind you ? 

240. From whom did yoa 
buy that ? 


Englisk 

Hindostani (Delki). 

Bakhini of Bombay. 

1 Vernacular Hindostani 

(Upper Boab), 

-215. Toil went 

Tum gae 

Tum gae . . . , 

Tam gaye 

-216. They went 

We gae , . . . 

Wo gae . A . . 

W| gaye 

217. Go . 

tja • « e • 

Ja . 

Ja • 

218. Going 

J ata « <» A • 

tF ata . ■ • . 

Jatta 

,219. Gone . 

Gaya , . . . 

Gaya . . 

Gaya, giya . . , 

220. Wliat is your name ? , 

Tumhara nam kya hai ? . 

Tamara nam kya hai ? 

Tera ke na he ? 

221. How old is tiiis iiprse ? 

Is ghore-ki ^amr kya hai ? 

Ye ghore-ki umr kitni hai ? 

Yu ghOra kai baras-ka ? , 

222. How far is it from 
liere to Kashmir ? 

Yahi-se Kashmir kit*ni 
dur hai ? 

Hyi-se Kashmir kitne (sic) 
dur hai ? 

Hintar Kasmir kit^ni dur 
he? 

223. How many sons are 

there in yonr father’s 
house ? 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 

Tumhare faap-kg ghar-ml 
kit®ne hetg hai ? 

Mai aj hahut chala-hS 

Tumare hap-ke ghar-ml 
kitne bete hai ? 

Aj mai bahot chala 

Tere happu-ke ghar-ml kai 
bette? 

Aj ml bahot dur-lo pahS 
gaya. 

225. The son of my uncle is 

married to his sister. 

226. In the house is the sad- 

dle of the white horse. 

Mere chacha-ke lar^ke- 
kl us-ke bahin-se shadi 
hui-hai. 

Ghar-ml safed ghore-ka 
zln hai. 

Mere chacha-ke betg-ne , 
us-ki bhain-se ^adi kiya 
(sic). 

Ghar-ml sufed ghore-ka 
zin hai. 

Mere chachcha-ke hette-ka 
byah us-ki bahan-ki ’sath 
hua. 

Kotthi-ml dhole ghoye-ki 
katthi he. 

227. Put the saddle upon 
his back. 

Us-ki pith-par zin kaso 

Us-ke pith-par zin rakh 

U s-ke uppar katthi bSdho . 

228. I have beaten his son 

with many stripes. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 

the top of the hill. 

Mai-ne us-ke ^ lar®ke-ko 
bahut-se tasmo-se mara- 
hai. 

Woh pahar-ki choti-par 
maweshi chara-raha-hai. 

MaT-ne us-ke bete-ku bahot 
chharyi mara. 

Wo dOgar-ke sir-par dhOr 
charata-hai. 

Ml us-ke betto-kai bahOt 
bet mare. 

0 tille-pe dhagar chugawe . 

230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

Woh us darakht-ke niche 
gh5re-par haitha-hai. 

Wo us jhar-ke tale ghOre- 
par baifcha-hai. 

0 us rakh-ke tale ghore-pe 
chadha battha. 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

IJs-ka hhai us-ki bahin-se 
zi^ada lamba hai. 

Us-ka hhai us-ke (sic) 
bhain-se §cha hai. 

Us-ka bhai us-ki bahan-te 
gbana unchcha. 

.232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

Us-ki qimat dhai rupaye 
hai. 

Us-ki klmat arhai rupiya 
hai. 

Wa chij dhai rupae-ki 

233. My father lives in that 
small house. 

Mera bap us chhste ghar- 
ml rahHa-hai. 

Mera hap us chhote ghar- 
ml rahta-hai. 

Mera bappu us chhotte 
ghar-ml rahe. 

234. Give this rupee to him 

Us-k5 yeh rupaya de-dS 

Te rupiya us-ku deo . ‘ . 

Yu rupeya use de-dS • 

236. Take those rupees from 
him. 

Us-se woh rupaye le-lo 

Wo rupiya us-ke pas-se leo 

Ye rupae us-pa-tl 10-15 

236. Beat hiln well and hind 
him with ropes. 

Us-ko ^ub mar5 aur 
rassiyo-se badh-d6. 

TJs-ko khiih marO aur rassi- 
se badho. 

Use ghai^ia mar-pit-ke 

jewari-te badho. 

237. : ' Draw water , from the 
well. 

Kul-se pani khioh5 . . 

Kuve-se pani nikals • 

Kue-ml-te pani khanchchO . 

238, Walk before me . 

Merg sam^ne chalo * , 

Mere age chalo . . . 

Mere age chal . « 

239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 

Tumhare pichhe kis-ta 

1 ar^ka-ata-hai ? 

Kis-ka chhokra tOrO pichhe 
ata-hai? . 

Tere pichchhe kis-ka lOnda 
awe ? 

240. Prom whom did you 
buy that ? 

Tum-ne woh kis-sg M^arida- 

hai, ? . / , , 

Ye tu-ne kis-ke pas-s§ 
beohte-Hya ? 

Tl ya chij kis-ke-te lal ? • 



English. 


Bangam. 

Thamgae . ■ • 

Oh gae . 

Ja , . - 

Janda 

Gaya . ■ • 

Tiiara kai nu sai ? 


; Braj Bhakha. 

Tum gae 

We gae • . , 

Jau, jaau 

( 

Jatu , . . 

Gayaa 

Tibaraii nam kaba ai ? 


X You went. 

6. They went. 

7. Go. 
tS. Going. 

19. Gone. 

20. Wbai is your name ? 


Toll gbora ked bara hai ? . 


Aitbe-te Kashmir kit^nl bat 
bai ? 

Tbare babbii-ke gbar kae 
jaryat bai ? 

Mai aj gbane dm? cbalya . 


Mere kake-ke chb5re-ka 
byab us-ki bibi-seti bsya- 
se. 

pbund-m§ dbaule gbare-ki 
katbi se. 

Us-ki kur-par katbi dbar 
diyo. 

Mai-ne ns-ke cbbore-ti 
gbane korya-site marya- 
se. 

Ob pab%-ke sikbar digar 
cbarawe-sai. 

Ob ek gbore-par us rukb-ke 
tale baitba-se. 

Us-ka bbai us-ki bibi-te 
gbana ucba se. 

Us-ka mol dbai {sic) rOpaya 
sai. 

Mera babbu us cbboti dbund- 
me rab^^we-se. 

Yob rspaya us-ti de-do 


Un r5paya-ti us-ti le-lo 

Us-te zor mar5 ar jiwaryi- 
site badb-diyo. 

Kui-tg pani kab-diyo 
Mere age cbalo 


Kis-ka jaryat tbare pacbbe 
awe-se ? 

Ob tba-ue kis-te mdl-liya ? 


Ji gbora-kai bass kau ai ? • 

Jbt-te .Kasmiri-kS kitek 
duri ai ? 

Tibare dati-ki bakbari-ml 
kitek put ai ? 

Aju mai bbautu cbalau-u . 

Mere kaka-kau put wa-ki 
bbaini-kS byayau-ai. 

Bakbari-ml dbaure gbora- 
ki jin ai. 

Wa-ki pitbi-pai jin dbari 
deu. 

Mai-ne wa-ke put-kS bbaut 
kurran-stt marau-ai. 

Wub pabari-ki tug*^si-pai 
dbor obaramatu-ai. 

Wub ghora-pai wa pey-ke 
nicbai baithau-bbayau-ai. 

Wa-kau bbaik^rau wa-ki 
bbaini-su lambau ai. 

Wa-kau molu arbai rupaiya 
ai. 

Merau dau ba cbboti 
bakbari-ml rabatu-ai. 

Ba-ku ji rupaiya dai-d^u , 

Ba-pai-te be rupaiya lai-Ieu. 

B§i-ktt kbubu pitAu auru ba* 
kS rassini-te bldbau. 

Kua-me-sft pani kbaicbau • 

Mere saubi cbalau . • 

' r . 

Tibanj paobbai iaun^kau 
cbbaura amatu-ai ? 

Ttmi-iiS bub- 
mol liyau? .■ , 


*21. How old is this borse ? 


22. How far is it from 
here to Kashmir ? 

.23. How many sons are 
there in your father's 
bouse ? 

{24. I have walked a long 
way to-day. 

?25. The son of my uncle is 
married to bis sister. 

226. In the bouse is the 

saddle of the white 
horse. 

227. Put the saddle upon 

bis back. 

228. I have beaten bis son 

with many stripes. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 

the top of the bill. 

230. He is sitting on a borse 

under that tree. 

231. His brother is taller 

than bis sister. 

232. The price of that is two 

rupees and a half. 

233. My father lives in that 

small bouse. 

234. Give this rupee to him. 

' 2S5. Taketbose rupees from 
him. 

236. Beat him well and fed 

bi-m with ropes. 

237. Draw water from the 
.well. . 

';23S. Walk before me. : ■ 

239. 'Whose boy comes be- 
I bind you ? 

I 

J 24 O. From whom did you 
buy ibafe ? 

OAA Tt’-rtrt-m ftliATilreeioer of 


Englisk 

1 

Hindostani (Delhi). j 

Kananji (Cawnpore). 

Bnndeli. 

-215. You went 

'Turn gae 

Turn gaye-raho 

Turn gaye 

.216. They went 

We gae . 

We gaye-rahai 

Begaye • . . . 

217. Go . 

tJ a . s . 

Jau .... 

Ja • . . , 

218. Going 

Jata « . « 

Jatu .... 

Jat , , 

219. Gone 

Gaya • . • 

Gao * • . . 

GaO 

220. What is your name ? . 

Tumhara nam kya hai ? 

Tumharo kaunn namu hai ? 

Tomas (torS) ka nao kai ? . 

221. How old is this horse ? 

Is ghore-kl Smr kya hai f 

Jau tatua kitti umir-ko 
hai ? 

Js glmr^wa kai bars-ks 
bai ? 

222, How far is it from 
here to Kashmir ? 

Yaha-s^ Kashmir kit®T 
dur hai ? 

Ihi-te Kasmir kit®ni duri 
hai ? 

It-sg Kasmir kitek dur hai ' 

\ 

223. How many sons are 

there in your father’s 
house ? 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 

Tumhare bap-ke ghar-m 
kit^ne bgte hai ? 

Mai aj bahut chala-h§ 

Tumhare bapu-ke ghar- 
maha kiting larika hai? 

Mai aju diiri chalo-rahS 

Tnmaye bap-ke gbar-mg 
kai larika he ? 

Mai aj bilat ringO phirg 

225. The son of my uncle is 

married to his sister. 

226, In the house is the sad- 

dle of the white horse. 

Mere chacha-ke lar®ke 
ki us-ke bahin-se ^ac 
hui-hai. 

Ghar-ml safed gh5re-ki 
zln hai. 

Ham are chacha-ko larika 
bahi-ki bahini-te bivaho 
hai. 

ObM-ml saped tataa-ko 
jinu dharo-hai. 

Mere kakka-kg lar%a ti-ki 
bain-kg biahO hai ? 

Sapet ghur®wa-kg palaioha 
u ghar-mS dharg hai. 

227. Put the saddle upon 
his back. 

Ds-ki pith-par zin kas5 

1 Tatua-keri pithi-par jinu 
dhar-deu. 

U‘ki pith-pai palaicha 
dhar dg. 

228, I have beaten his son 

with many stripes. 

229, He is grazing cattle on 

the top of the hill. 

230, He is sitting on a horse 

under that tree. 

MaT-ne us-ke lar®ke-kf 
bahut-se tasmo-se mara* 
hai. 

Woh pahar-ki ohoti-pai 
maweshi chara-raha-hai. 

Woh us darakht-ks niche 
ghare-par baitha-hai. 

Bahi-ke larika-kS mai-ne 
: bahut bitan maro-hai. 

Wahu goruan-ka pahar-ki 
chutaiya-par charawat- 
hai, 

Wahu ek tatua-par wa 
rukh-ke tare baitho-hai. 

MaT-ng "S-ke lar*ka-kho 
khub kgran-ae maro. 

Bg pahar-ki chutia-pai 
dhgr charaut-ay. 

Bg n rukh-ke naichg 
ghur®wa-pai baithg hai. 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

Us-ka bhai us-ki bahin-se 
ziyada lamba hai. 

Bahi-ko ^bhM bahi-ki 
bahin-se tcho hai. 

U-kg bha’ija u-ki bain-se 
Uchg hai. 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

Us-ki qimat dhai rupaye 
hai. 

Wa-ko dam arhM rupaya 
hai. 

tJ-kg dam arhal rupaija 
hai. 

233. My f ather lives in that 
small house. * 

Mera bap ns chh5^ ghar- 
ml rah^ta-hai. 

Hamar hapu uhi chhoti 

1 ohM-maha basat-hai. 

Mere bap u hal®ke ghar- 
mi rat-hai. 

234. Give this rupee to him 

Us-ko yeh rupaya de-d5 , 

Je rupaya bahi-ka deu 

Jg rupaiya ti-kho dei 
rakhg. 

235. Take those rupees from 
him- 

Us-se woh rupaye je-l5 

Un rup^yan-kl un-se lai-leu 

Be rupaiya ^u-sS lei l5 

236. Beat hiin well and bind 

him with ropes. 

237. Draw water from the 

well. 

Us-ko ^ khub marO aur 
rassiyo-se badh-dO. 

Kue-se pani khiohO , . 

Bahi-kaj3ahut marau auru 
bahi-ka jauri-se bldhi- 
dgu. 

Kuwi-te pani khai chi-leu . 

tJ e . ain mar-ke jeora-se 
btdh dgg/ 

Kui-se pani ai chhg . 

238. Walk before me 

Mere sam^ne chalo * , 

Hamare sam^ne chalo 

Mgre igi rihgg 

239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 

Tumhare pichhe kis-ka 
, lar^ka-ata-hai ? 

Tumhare pachhe kehi-ko 
larika Iwatu-hai? 

Kaun-ko mora tumaye 
pachhe aut ? 

240. Prom whom did you 
buy that ? 

Tum-ne woh Hs-gg Farida- 
hai ? 

, Bahi-ka tum-hg kehi-se 
laO-rahai ? 

Bg tum-ne kann-se lao-to ? 


Bnndeli (Banapbari). 

Bundeli (Bhadauri of Gwalior). 

Englisb, 

Turn ga&, g§, gays • 

s 1 

Tum-§. gaye . 

215. You went. 

ffy gag, ge 

Be -3 gaye 

216. They went. 

tFai • * * * * 

Jau .... 

217. Go. 

Jat • ’ • * 

cJ at > . • • 

21S. Going. 

Gao, gS, gau . 

Gayau .... 

219. Gone. 

Tnmar ka nSvc , ? • 

Tibaro ka uiu bai ? . 

220, Wbat is your name ? 

Ya gimr^wa kai baras-ka 
hai ? 

Ji gbara kit^ni bassan-ko 
bai ? 

221. How old is this horse ? 

Iki-taT Kasbmirkit^ni d-ar 
bai ? 

Hiyt-si Kashmir Htti dur 
bai ? 

, 222. How far is it from 
here to Kashmir ? 

TuTnar bap-ke gbar-mai kai 
lar*ka bai ? 

Aj mai babnt niago . 

Tihare pita-ke gbar-m§ kai 
lar^^ka bai ? 

N 

Aj bau baubat cbai-ke ao 
hau. 

228. How many sons are 
there in your father’s 
bouse P 

224. I have walked a long 
way to-day. 

j More kaka-ke lar®'ka-kbS 
; bahiniwa-M byabi bai. 

j Gbar-mai supet gbur^^wa-ka 
: palaTcba dbaro bai. 

Wa-ki pitb-par palaTcba 
dbar dya. 

Hamare kaka-ke lar^a-kau 
byab ba-ki baibiu-se bbao- 
bai. 

Ba gbar-me ba supbed 
gbora-ko pallgoba dbarS- 
bai. 

Ba pall§cba-k§ ba-pai kaso . 

225. The son of my uncle is 

married to bis sister. 

226. In the bouse is the 

saddle of the white 
horse. 

227. Put the saddle upon 

bis back. 

Wa-ke lar^ka-kbS mai-nai 
babut cbap^an marO-bai. | 

Ham-ne ja laAii-ki baubat 
durukiyi daf. 

228. I have beaten bis son 
with many stripes. 

Wa pabar-ke npar goru 
cbarawat-bai. 

Ba dire-pai pobiya-paube 
! cbarai rabau-bai. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the bill. 

Wa wa pyare-ke tarai 
ghur^wa-pai baitbo bai. 

Ba gbora-pai cbarb5 tbarbs- 
i bai per-ke niche. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

Wa-kau bbai wa-ki bibau- i 
san iicbo bai. 

Ba-kau bbaiya ba-ki baibin- 
s6 baro bai. 

231. His brother is taller 
than bis sister. 

Wa-kau mol arai rupaiya 

1 bai. 

Ba-ke dam arbai rupaija 
bai. 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

1 Msr Bap wa bal^M maraiya- 
1 raai rabat-bai. : 

1 

Merau kaka ba cbb5ti-si 
bakbar-m§ rabat-bai. 

233. My father lives in that 
small bouse. 

Wa-kbS ya rupaiya dai-dya. 

Je rupaiya un-kS deu 

234. Give this rupee to him. 

! Wa sau ya impaiya lai-lya . 

Be rupaiya lai leu 

235. Taketbose rupees from 
him. 

Wa-kbt kbub mar aur 
jiwM-sai bidb dya. 


236. Beat him well and bind 
j bim with ropes. 

I 

Paul kuwa-tai aTcb-la 

KuS-te paui bbar lau . 

I 237. Draw water from the 

1 well. 

i 

MdrfgaiuaTg , 

Hamare sam®nl pbira . 

1 238, Walk before me. 

r 

Kya-kau^ lar%a tumar 
pacbbaT awat-bai ? 

Kaun-kau lar^a cbalau 
aut-bai pacbbi 

1239. Whose boy comes be^ 

! bind you P 

i 

Wa kya-kbai lai-^bai ? 

Kaun-ti ium-uS ba-k§ laS ? 

240. From whom did youi 
buy that ? 
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Name of the Language. 


Where spoken. 


PanjAbT. 

The name ‘Panjabi’ explains itself. It means the language of the Punjab. As 

win be seen immediately the name is not a good one, for 
Panjabi is not by any means the only language spoken in 

that Province. 

Panjabi is the tongue of about 12f millions of people, and is spoken over the greater 

part of the eastern half of the Province of the Punjab, in 
the northern corner of the State of Bikaner in Bajputana, 
and in the southern half of the State of Jammu. In the extreme north-east of the 
Province, i.e.in most of the Simla Hill States and Kulu, the language is Pahan. Purther 
south, in the districts lying on or near the right bank of the river Jamna, viz. in the 
eastern half of Hmballa, in Harnal, in most of Hissar (and the neighbouring portions of 
the State of Patiala), in B/ohtak, Delhi and Gurgaon, the language is not PaSjabi, but is 
some form of Western Hindi. With these exceptions, we may sdy that the vernacular 
of the whole of the eastern Punjab is Panjabi. To the north of this area lie the Him a- 
layas, to its south the arid plains of Bikaner, and to its west the inhospitable Bar of the 
Eechna Doab. 

To its north and north-east Panjabi is bounded by the Pahari of the lower ranges of 
, . . . „ ^ . the Himalayas. It hardly extends into the hill countiy. 

On the east it has the various forms of western Hindi, Verna* 
cular Hindostani in east TJmballa, and BMgaru spoken in the country immediately to 
the west of the Jamna. On the south it has the Bagri and Bikaneri dialects of Baja- 
sthani spoken in west Hissar and Bikaner. The boundary between Panjabi and all these 
languages is very fairly defined (although of course there is a certain amount of merging 
from one language into another), for the difference of language to a large extent con- 
notes a difference of nationalities. More especially on the border-line between Panjabi 
and Western Hindi we see that Panjabi is essentially the language of the Sikhs. We 
may here roughly put the boundary between the two languages, as coinciding with the 
course of the river Ghaggar. The people to the east of the Ghaggar valley, excepting 
stray colonies of Sikhs, all‘ speak Western Hindi. 

To the south, on the other hand, there is a gradual merging into Bajasthani, through 
an intermediate dialect named Bhattiani. Like Panjabi, Rajasthani is a language which 
originally belonged to the Outer Circle of Indo- Aryan speeches, a substratum of which 
still remains. At the same time, this basis has been overlaid and almost hidden by 
a wave of language belonging to "the Inner Group.’^ The two languages, thus closely 
resembling each other, merge into each other without difficulty. Indeed, it is a cunous 
fact that the Dogra, the most northern form of Pafijabi, shows peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion (such as the change of the initial k to ^ in declensional suffixes) which also exist in 
Bagri. 


’ This will be Mly esplainea when dealing with the eharaoteristics o£ Panjabi. Vide pp. 614 S., post. 
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paSjabi. 


On the north there is a distinct dialect of Panjabi, Dqgra, — which is intermediate 
between standard Pafijabi and the Pahari of the lower Himalayas. 

It will have been observed that hitherto I have said nothing about the western 
Western Boundary boundary of Panjabi. The reason is that it is impossible to- 

fix such a boundary. To the west of Panjabi lies the Lahnda 
or Western Panjabi language, which we may take to be firmly established in the Jech 
Hoab. On the other hand Panjabi of the purest kind is spoken in the upper part of the 
Bari Hoab. Between these two lies the Eechna Hoab and the lower part of the Bari; 
Hoab. A glance at the map facing page 607 will make my meaning clear. Here the 
language is a mixture of Panjabi and Lahnda, — more Panjabi to the east, — more Lahnda 
to the west. We shall see that the reason for this is that an old form of Lahnda must 
once have extended right up to the Sarasvati, and that it is still the foundation of 
Panjabi. The Lahnda influence grows stronger (even in the Panjabi tract) as we go. 
westwards, as the influence of the wave of the language of the Inner Group, which has 
encroached from the east and has formed modern Panjabi, weakens. It thus happens 
that, although in India we continually see two neighbouring languages gradually merg- 
ing into each other, nowhere is the process so gradual as in the case of Panjabi and 
Lahnda. It is quite impossible to point to any boundary line or approximate boundary 
line between the two forms of speech. As, however, some kind of boundary between the- 
two languages is necessary for the purposes of this Survey, I have assumed the follow- 
ing conventional line to mark the division between them. Commence at the northern 
end of the Pabbi range in the Gujrat district, go across the district to the Gujranwala 
town of Eamnagar on the Chehab. Then draw a line nearly due south to the southern 
corner of Gujranwala, where it meets the northern corner of the district of Montgomery. 
Then continue the line to the southern corner of Montgomery on the Sutlej. Pollow 
the Sutlej for a few miles and cross the northern corner of the State of Bahawalpur.. 
Everything to the east of this line I call Panjabi, and everything to the west of it I call 
Lahnda ; but it must be remembered that this line is a purely arbitrary convention, and 
that for some distance to the west of that line, the language which I call Lahnda differs 
but slightly from the language of the east of the Eechna Hoab and of north-east Gujrat 
which I call Panjabi. I have been guided mainly by the vocabulary. To the west of 
the line, the language, which is mainly that of the tract known as the Bar, or Jungle,, 
has a vocabulary which agrees much more closely with that of Lahnda. Except in 
Multan, we do not find Lahnda inflexions established till we cross the Ohenab. 

An interesting fact arises from the foregoing discussion. The Punjab, or Panj-dby 
. PafijabT and the Land of the Is properly the ‘Land of the Eive Eivers,’ the Jhelum, the 

F ivft R 

Ohenab, the Eavi, the Beas, and the Butlej. Now, the- 
Panjabi language extends far to the east of the Sutlej, the most eastern of these five,, 
reaching up to the Ghaggar. It occupies the Hoabs between the Beas and Sutlej, and 
between the Eavi and the Beas-Sutlej. It also occupies a part of the Eechna Hoab be- 
tween the Ohenab and small corner of the Jech Hoab between the Jhelum and the 
Ohenab, and the Eavi, but in nearly the whole of the great tract watered by the Ohenab 
and the Jhelum and by the lower part of me Sutlej Panjabi is not spoken. Pafijabi is 
hence notvthe language of the entire ‘ Land of the Pive Eivers.- 
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Panjabi has two dialects, — the ordinary idiom of the language, and Dogra or Dogri. 

Dialects and Sub-dialects. latter, in various forms, is spoken oyer the submontane- 

portion of the Jammu State and oyer most of the head- 
quarters diyision of the Kangra district with an oyerflow into the neighbouring parts of 
the districts of Sialkot and Gurdaspur and of the State of Chamba. It will be dealt 
•vvith separately, later on. 


Ordinary Panjabi is spoken oyer the rest of the Pafijabi area in the plains of the 
Punjab, and has also encroached iiito the neighbouring Simla Hill States. This stand- 
ard Panjabi yaries slightly from place to place, and its purest form is admitted to be that 
of the Majh or middle part of the Bari Doab, centring round Amritsar. This Majhi 
sub-dialect may be said to be the language of cis-B,ayi Lahore, of Amritsar, and of 
Gurdaspur. Lower down the Doab, in the district of Montgomery, the language is not 
pure Majhi, but is mixed with Lahnda. "We may take Majhi as the standard form of 
Panjabi. But, owing to the accidental circumstance that the first serious European 


students of Panjabi lived at Ludhiana and not at Amritsar, another standard Panjabi, 
which we may call the European Standard Panjabi, has also come into existence. 
Ludhiana, where J. iN’ewton wrote his Grammar in 1851, where a ‘ Committee of the- 
Lodiana Mission ’ published the first Panjabi Dictionary in 1854, and where E. P. 
Fewton published the latest and most complete grammar of the language in 1898, has, 
since the middle of the last century, been the fountain of instruction in Pahjabi for 
Englishmen. It is only natural that these eminent scholars should have taken as their 
standard that particular phase of Pafijabi with which they were most familiar, and we 
hence find that the idiom taught by them contains a few characteristics which are peculiar' 
to eastern Panjabi and are strange to the Majh.^ Of these the most striking is the 
employment of the peculiar cerebral 1. The sound of this letter is not heard in the Majh, 
although its employment is taught in all the grammars and dictionaries.^ 

We thus see that there are two standards of Panjabi, that of the Majh, which is 
accepted by natives of India and (theoretically) by Europeans, and that of Ludhiana, 
which is the one practically accepted by Europeans, which is described in most grammars 
and dictionaries of the language, and into which the Scriptures have been translated.® 


^ So definitely do even scholars like Mr. E. P. !N"ewton take the Ludhiana Pafijahi as their standard that they actually 
give forms peculiar to the Majh as exceptions. Compare pp. 33, 57, and 73 of his grammar. If he had taken the Majh 
dialect as his standard, the forms referred to on these pages would have been given as the regular ones, and their non-nse 
elsewhere, not their use in the Majh, would have been treated as exceptional. 

Dr. TisdalFs little is the only one I have seen which is hy an Englishman and which is con- 

fessedly founded on the Majh dialect. 

I may mention here that the Panjabi versions of the Scriptures are criticized by native scholars as being in the idiom 
of Ludhiana. 

The use of this cerebral Z is restricted to a well defined tract of country* In the northern plains of India, it is heard 
between the Bias-cnm-Sutlej on the west, and the Granges on the east. It is hence proniinent in the Eastern Punjab, both 
where Panjabi and where HindostanI and BangarQ are spoken, and in the Upper C-angetic Doah, where the language is 
Hindostanl. It is also common in the Western Paharl of the Simla Hill States and the neighbourhood, and in the Central 
Pahari of Garhwal and Kumaon, but does not appear in the Eastern Paharl or Khas-kura of Nepal. The central line from 
which it here radiates may be taken as the course of the sacred river, the Saraswatl. I have not met with it in Braj Bhaki^, 
but, through Babgaru, it extends south into the Bagri country and thence over Rajpntana, Central India, Gujarat, and the 
Maratha country. In the south of India it is heard in Dravidian languages. It does not occur in Sindhl, nor is it in 
Kashmiri or Khas, but is heard in Lahnda and the neighboniing Panjabi tract west of the Majh. It occurs in the othej 
Himalayan Indo- Aryan dialects west of Western Pahari, but gradually disappears as we approach Kashmiri through Pnnchhi. 

The Dulhan Darpan, an adaptation of i^Q jMir atul *arnSihj Bhai Hazara Singh Giani of Amritsar, w ic is in 
the purest dialect of the Majh, does not contain a single cerebral 1 from cover to cover. 
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Tlie other suh-dialects of ordinary Panjabi are the dialect of the Jnllnnder Doab, 
Powadhi, Eathi, Malwai, Bhattiani, and the Pahjahi of the Eechna Doab and North-east 
Giijrat. The dialect of the Jullunder Doab closely resembles that of Ludhiana. As 
we approach the hills, however, we see signs of the influence of Pahari, Powadhi (the 
Panjabi of the Powadh, or eastern Punjab), as its name implies, is the most eastern form 
of Panjabi. It is spohen on the south bank of the Sutlej in the Ludhiana district (and 
is here identical with the Ludhiana dialect just dealt with at some length), but its main 
territory is the Panjabi speaking part of the Punjab east of, say, the 76th degree of east 
longitude. To its east we have the Western Pahari of the southern Simla Hill States, the 
vernacular Hindostani of Umballa and East Patiala, and the Bangaru of Karnal. To its 
south it has the Eathi Panjabi to be described immediately, and to its west Malwai 
Panjabi. As we may expect, Powadhi Panjabi is more and more influenced by Western 
Hindi as we go eastwards. Immediately to the south of Powadhi and Malwai Pafljabi, in 


the valley of the Ghaggar, lies the Eathi Panjabi of the Eath or ‘ Euthless ’ Musahnan 
Pachhadas of that tract. It is even more strongly infected by the Bangaru dialect of 
W estern Hindi than Powadhi. It is also noteworthy for its preference for nasal sounds. 
To its south lie the Bagri and Bangaru of Hissar. West of the 76th degree of east 
longitude as far as the Sutlej lies the Malwa or old settled dry country of the Sikh Jatts, 
to the south of which hes the 'Jangal’ or unsettled country. The language of these 
areas is known as Malwai Pahjabi or Jahgali. To its south it has the Eathi Panjabi of 
the Ghaggar valley, and the Bhattiani Panjabi of South Eerozepore and Bikaner. 
Malwai Pahjabi does not differ materially from the Ludhiana Standard, but as we go 
south a tendency is observable to substitute a dental n and I for a cerebral n and I 
respectively. South of the Malwa in South Eerozepore and north-west Bikaner, lies 
Bhattiana, the country of the Bhattis. Here Panjabi is merging into Eajasthaniandwe 
And a mixed dialect which I name Bhattiani. Bhattiani is spoken on the left bank of 
the Sutlej a (long way up into Eerozepore, and is there locally known as Eathauii. 
Crossing the Sutlej we enter the Bari Loab. The central portion of this is the Majh 
and has been already dealt with. South-east of Lahore lies the district of Montgomery, 
like Lahore, lying on both sides of the Eavi. The cis-Eavi portion of Montgomery, 
although politically within the Bari Doab, belongs linguistically to the next Doab,! the 
Eechna, between the Eavi and the Chenab. It is in this Eechna Doab that we see 
Pafijabi merging into Lahnda. 

As explained above, it is impossible to show any distinct boundary between these 
two languages, and, for the purposes of this Survey, I have adopted a purely conven- 
tional line commencing at the northern end of the Pabbi range of hills near the north- 
west corner of Gujrat and ending on the Sutlej at the south-east corner of Montgomery, 
with a slight deflection down the Sutlej, across the north-eastern end of the State of 
Bahawalpur, where it meets the southern border of Bhattiani. Everything to the east 
of this line I call, for the purposes of this Survey, Pafljabi, and everything to its west 
Lahnda. This Panjabi of north-east Gujrat, of the Eechna Doab, and of east Montgomery 
becomes more and more infected with Lahnda characteristics as we go west. 

The following tables show the number of speakers of Pahjabi as estimated for this 

Survey. Most of the figures are based on those of the Census 

Number o speakers. of 1891. I commence with the number of speakers of 

Pafijabi in those tracts in which it is a vernacular. 
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Table showing the number op speakers of Panjabi in ap.eas in which it is 


MajM— 


Lahore « , « . 


* 

, 



e 

1,033,824 

Amritsar 

* 

, 





973,054 

Gurdaspur 


- 

• 

- 

• 

• 

800,750 

Jtilliinder Doabi — 








Jniluiider 


, 



, 


905,817 

Kapurthala . 


. 

, 

. 

. 

, 

296,976 

Hoshiarpur . 

• 

. 

A 

. 


. 

848,655 

Mixed dialects 

• 


- 

• 


• 

207,321 

Powadhi — 








Hissar , , , , 



, 




148,352 

Umballa 


* 



* 


337,123 

Kalsia State • 


. 



, 


18,933 

Nalagarh State 


, 



. 


39,545 

Mailog State 


, 

. 




3,193 

Patiala State , 


, 





837,000 

Jind State 


• 

- 


• 


13,000 

Eathi — 








Hissar . - . . 

. 

, 


o 



36,490 

Jind State 

• 

• 

• 

• 


• 

2,500 

MalwM — 








Perozepore 


« 





709,000 

Ludhiana 







640,000 

Paridkot 


• 





110,000 

Maler-kotla . 






ft 

75,295 

Patiala . , . • 







334,500 

Nabha . • . . 






♦ 

207,771 

Jind • 







44,021 

PHalsia • • « • 







9,467 

Bhattiam — 








Eathi of Bikaner . 



» 



- 

22,000 

‘ Bagri ’ of Perozepore • 


. 

« 


. 

• 

66,000 

Eathauri of Perozepore • 

« 

• 

o 

- , 

•> 

• 

38,000 

Panjabi merging into Lahnda — 







457,200 

North-east Gujrat . • 



■ c 




Sialkot . , e 

. 


9 




1,010,000 

East Gujranwala • • 


• 

• 


- 


505,000 

Trans-Eavi Lahore 


• 

«< 


m 

a 

I'7,398 

East Montgomery . ^ 


9 

* 



* 

292,426 

North Bahawalpur 

• 

m 

tt 


• 

m 

150,000 

Bsgra — 







568,727 

Standard 


■ ^ 




« 

Eandiali 

• 


» 




10,000 

Kahgra Dialect 
'Bhateali « « « 

« 

• 


* 

• 

* 

•« 

• 

• 

636,500 

14,000 


Total mjmber of speakers of Panjabi in the area in wbicb it is a vernacular . 
TOL. IXj PART I. 


VERNACULAR. 


2,807,628 


2,258,769 


1,397,146 


3s,990 


2,130,054 


116,000 


2,432,024 


1,229,227 


12,409,838 
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Panjabi is also spoken in otlier districts of tbe Punjab in which it is not classed as a 
vernacular. The most important figures are those of Karnal and Multan. As regards 
Earnal, this district immediately adjoins the Powadhi-speaking tract of Patiala, and the 
figures represent an overflow of Sikh settlers from that State. In Multan there is a large 
colony of Sikhs settled on the Sidhmai canal system. In the other districts, the figures 
reported call for no remarks. They are as follows : — 


Table showing the number of speakers of Panjabi in Districts and States of the Punjab in which it 

IS NOT A VERNACULAR. 


Holitak 
Gnrgaon 
Dellii . 

Patau di 
Loharu 
Dnjana 
Kama! 

Simla 

Simla Hill States 
Basbalir 
Keontkal 
. Baglial 


Bagliat 

Jnbbai 

Kiimliarsaiii 

Bbaj]! . 

Balsan 

Dbami , 

Kutliar 

Kxmhiar 

Mangal 

Bija 

Tarbooh 

Haban 


Mandi 

Suket 

Cbamba 

Multan 

Dera Ismail Kban 
Dera Gbazi Kban 
Muzajffiargarb 


238 

178 

1,784 

132 

7 

2 

;25,500 

3,280 


276 

194 

129 

702 

27 

95 

36 

38 

30 

188 

97 

10 

65 

12 

8,197 


Total 


10,096 

732 

146 

2,387 

87,102 

7,238 

6,999 

8,480 


154,301 


We therefore arriye at the following figures for the total numher of speakers of 

Tahjahi in the Punjab, as reported for this Surrey : — 

In areas in wMeli it is a Temacnlar ........ 12,409,838 

In areas in ’frl.icli it is not a vernacular ....... 154,301 


Geand Total for tlie Punjab . 12,564,139 

At the Census of 1891, 15,764,895 people were recorded as speaking Panjabi (includ- 
ing Dogra) in the Punjab. The difference is accounted for as follows. In the first 
. place, about 4,683>000 people were shown in the, Census tables as speaking Panjabi in 
Gujranwala (western half), Montgomery (western half), Bahawalpur (north-western 
portion), Jhang, Shahpur, Jhelam, Rawalpindi, Hazara, Peshawar, Eohat, and Bannn 
•and other localities, who, in this Survey, will be shown as speaking Lahhda. On the 
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other hand the above figures include 636,500 speakers of the Kangra dialect who, in the 
Census tables, are shown as speaking Pahari, and also include the 434,000 speakers of 
p5gra in Jammu territory and 22,000 speakers of Bhattiani in Bikaner, which do not 
appear in the Punjab Census tables at all, as Jammu and Bikaner do not fall politically 
within that province. By making these allowances on each side, we arrive at a Census 
total of 12,262,395. The difference between this and the above Survey figures, which 
amounts to 301,744, is due, partly to the fact that round numbers are employed as much 
as possible in the Survey, partly to the fact that many of the Survey figures are indepen- 
dent estimates made by local officials some seven or eight years after the Census had been 
taken, and partly to the inclusion, in the Survey figures, of small items which, in the 
Census tables, are grouped under other languages. In border tracts where one language 
merges into another, classification necessarily depends much on the personal equation, 
which must be allowed for in dealing with statistics of this kind. 

We now come to the number of people who speak Panjabi outside the limits of the 
Punjab. Here we have to resort to the figures of the Census of 1891, and are confronted 
by two difficulties. At that Census, the speakers of the various languages were not 
enumerated in TTa.shmir or in Rajputana and Central India. In the second place, at that 
Census (except in the Punjab) no distinction was made between Lahnda and Panjabi, 
the two being grouped together under one head — Pafiijabi. I therefore in the following 
table cannot give the number of speakers of Panjabi in Kashmir or in Rajputana and 
Central India, and instead thereof give the total number of people of Punjab birth (for 
which figures are available) in these localities. The second difficulty is more serious. 
We can only estimate. In the Census of 1901 the figmns for Lahnda and Panjabi were 
kept separate, and their totals bore the proportion of 3 and 17, respectively, to each other. 
I assume that this proportion was also true for 1891 and deduct from the total of the 
following figures three-twentieths, to allow for speakers of Lahnda. The remainder 
should approximately represent the total number of speakers of Pafijsbi outside the 
•Punjab. 


Tables showing the total number of persons who spoke Panjabi ob Lahnda outside the Phnjab 

ACCORDIi^G TO THE CeNSHS OF 1891. 


Kaslimir » • . * 

Siadb. (and Khairpur) • 

TTidted Provinces (and States) 
Quetta • • • • 

Burma • . . 

Bengal (and States) • • 

Hyderabad . « 

Bombay (and States) • 

Rajputana and Central India 
Andamans • . 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

Central Provinces 

Madras • • . « 

Berar 

Baroda , . « 

Assam . , • * 

Mysore * « • • 


Total 


66,106 (estimated). 
22,150 
13,080 
10, 5M 
8,105 
2,857 
2,439 
3,334 

99,790 (estimated). 
1,513 
1,154 
1,154 
498 
373 
255 
160 
18 


283^530 


I 
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Panjabi is also spoken in otker districts of the Punjab in wMob it is not classed as a 
vernacular. The most important figures are those of Karnal and Multan. As regards 
Earnal, this district immediately adjoins the Powadhi-speaking tract of Patiala, and the 
figures represent an overflow of Sikh settlers from that State. In Multan there is a large 
colony of Sikhs settled on the Sidhmai canal system. In the other districts, the figures 
reported call for no remarks. They are as follows : — 

'TaBI.E showing the NtTMBEE OP SPEAKERS OF PaNJABI IN DISTRICTS AND StaTES OF THE PoNJAB IN WHICH IT 





IS 

I70T A 

VEENACULAE. 





.Eoliiak 





• 





238 

Gnrgaon 




, 






178 

Delhi • 



e 







1,784 

Patau di 










132 

Loharu 










7 

Dujana 










2 

Earnai 










;25,500 

Simla. . ^ 

Simla Hill States : — 










3,280 

Bash ah r 






• • 



276 


Keonthal 



# 



• tt 



194 


Baghal 



• 

• 





129 


Baghat 

• 





• • 



702 


Jnbbai . 






« • 



27 


Knmharsain . 

• 


• 






95 


Bhajji . 



• 



« • 



36 


Balsan 



% 






38 


Dhami . . 





• 

• • 



30 


Kiithar 







r 


188 


Kmihiar 





• 

• • 



97 


Man gal 









10 


Bija * 



V 



• • 



65 


Tarhoch * 






♦ • 



12 


Nahan 






• e 



8,197 

10,096 

Mandi 






» « 



, * . 

732 

Suket 










146 

Chamba 


• 








2,387 

Multan 


* 








87,102 

Dera Ismail Khan 






« 




7,238 

Dera Ghazi Khan 










6,999 

MtizajBfargarh. 








Total 

8,480 

154,301 


We therefore arrive at the following figures for the total number of speakers of 

Tanjabi in the Punjab, as reported for this Survey :■ — 

In areas in wMcli it is a vernacular . . . . . . . . 12,409,838 

In areas in wliicli it is not a vernacular . 154,301 

Grand Total for tie Punjab . 12,564,139 

At the Census of 1891, 15,764,896 people were recorded as speaking Pafijabi (includ- 
ing Pogra) in the Punjab. The difference is accounted for as follows. In the first 
< place, about 4,683,000 people were shown in thepensus tables as speaking Panjabi in. 
Crujranwala (western half), Montgomery (western half), Bahawalpur (north-western 
portion), Jhang, Shahpur, Jhelam, Pawalpindi, Hazara, Peshawar, Eohat, and Bannu 
■and other localities, who, in this Survey, will be shown as speaking Lahhda. On the 
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other Mud the above figures include 636,500 speakers of the Elangra dialect vho, in the 
Census tables, are shown as speaking Pahari, and also include the 434,000 speakers of 
pogra in Jammu territory and 22,000 speakers of Bhattiani in Bikaner, which do not 
appear in the Punjab Census tables at all, as Jammu and Bikaner do not fall politically 
vithin that province. By making these allowances on each side, we arrive at a Census 
total of 12,262,396. The difference between this and the above Survey figures, which 
amounts to 301,744, is due, partly to the fact that round numbers are employed as much 
as possible in the Survey, partly to the fact that many of the Survey figures are indepen- 
dent estimates made by local ofdcials some seven or eight years after the Census had been 
taken, and partly to the inclusion, in the Survey figures, of small items which, in the 
Census tables, are grouped under other languages. In border tracts where one language 
merges into another, classification necessarily depends much on the personal equation, 
which must be allowed for in dealing with statistics of this kind. 

We now come to the number of people who speak Panjabi outside the limits of the 
Punjab. Here we have to resort to the figures of the Census of 1891, and are confronted 
by two difllculties. At that Census, the speakers of the various languages were not 
enumerated in Kashmir or in Rajputana and Central India. In the second place, at that 
Census (except in the Punjab) no distinction was made between Lahnda and Panjabi, 
the two being grouped together under one head — Panjabi. I therefore in the following 
table cannot give the number of speakers of Panjabi in Kashmir or in Eajputana and 
Central India, and iustead thereof give the total number of people of Punjab birth (for 
which figures are available) in these localities. The second difidculty is more serious. 
We can only estimate; In the Census of 1901 the figures for Lahnda and Panjabi were 
kept separate, and their totals bore the proportion of 3 and 17, respectively, to each other. 
I assum e that this proportion was also true for 1891 and deduct from the total of the 
following figures three-twentieths, to allow for speakers of Lahnda. The remainder 
should approximately represent the total number of speakers of Pahjabi outside the 
■Punjab. 


Tables showing the total number op pbssons who spoke Panjabi ob 

ACCORD ING TO THE CENSUS OF 1891. 


Kaslimir t . . 


• 

* 

• 




Sindh (and Khairpur) 

ft 

. 

% 





United Provinces (and States) 

ft 






Qnetta . . 

ft 







Burma • 

Bengal (and States) • 

ft 







Hyderabad . • 

. 





« 


Bombay (and States) 

ft 

• 



• 



Rajpntana and Central India 

f 



• 

* 

-ft 

Andamans , • 


• 


# 


• 


Aimer-Merwara * 


• 

• 

• 




Central Provinces 

• 

• 


« 


• 

- 

Madras . 



• 

« 


ft 


Berar , , 

o 


« 



« 


Baroda , . « 

• 





• 


Assam . , . 

' . .JH 


m 



« 


Mysore . « . 

. t 


' « 











Total 


Lahnda outside the Punjab 

66,106 (estimated). 
22,150 
13,080 
10,544 
. 8,105 

2,857 
2,439 
, ■ 3,334 

99,790 (estimated). 

1,513 

1,154 

1,154 

498 

373 

, 255 

160 
18 


283,530 
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Dedticting tliree-tweiitieths of this, i.e. 35,030, for Lahnda, we arrive at an estimated 
total of 198,500 for the number of people who speak Pafijabi in India outside tbe 
Punjab. 

We thus arrive at the total number of speakers of Panjabi in all India : — 

Speakers of Panjabi as a local yernacular in tbe Punjab and elsewhere . . 12,564,139 

Speakers elsewhere in India 198,500 

Grakd Total of all speakers of Panjabi . 12,762,639 

Most of the speakers of Pafijabi outside the Punjab are either Sikh troops or police 
officers and the like. 

PaSjabi, together with Western Hindi, Eajasthani, and Gujarati, is one of the 
„ . . ^ . members of the Central Group of the Indo- Aryan Vernacu- 

lars. Of these the only pure memher of the Group is Western 
Hindi. The others are mixed languages. Although in the main possessing the essential 
characteristics of the Central Group they each present signs of another language which 
has been superseded,— overlaid would be a more correct expression — by a central one. 
W e shall see this clearly in the case of Eajasthani and Gujarati, and shall also notice in 
the case of these two languages, that the further we go from the centre from which the 
Inner Language encroached, the more prominent this submerged layer becomes. In 
every case this submerged layer was evidently a language of the Outer Circle of Indo- 
Aryan languages. W e may take the centre of dispersion as the central Gangetic Doab 
between Matbura and Kanauj. Xanauj, it may be remarked, was tbe great centre of 
Indo- Aryan power during the centuries preceding the Mnsalman conquest of India, 

Pafijabi is tbe language of tbe Eastern Punjab, and, at tbe present day, immediately 
Relationship to Lahnda and to its west, in the Western Punjab, we find Labnda to be 
Western HindT, Vernacular. Labnda is one of the languages of tbe Outer 

Circle, and is closely connected with Sindhi, Kashmiri and the languages of 'the Indus- 
Kdhistan. There can he no doubt, if linguistic evidence is of any value, that a language 
closely akin to this Lahnda was also once spoken over the entire area of which Panjabi 
is now the vernacular. Immediately to the east of Panjabi we have the Hindostani 
forms of Western Hindi which are spoken on both sides of the river Jainna and in the 
Upper Gangetic Doab. It is clear from tbe present linguistic conditions that an old form 
of this Hinddstani has gradually spread over the whole of the eastern Punjab, supersed- 
ing, or overlying, the old Lahnda language, as far, at least, as the upper half of the river 
Chenab. Indeed, its influence has spread further, and it is not till we get to the great 
thal, or sandy tract between the Jhelum-Chenah and the Indus, that we lose all traces of 
it. As in Eajputana, the desert has formed a barrier against the advancing tide of the 
Central language, and, in each case, we find west of it a pure language of the Outer 
Circle — in the one case Sindhi, in the other Lahnda. 

As this tide progressed westward from its starting point, it gradually lost its body 
and its force. In the extreme east of tbe Pafijabi tract, on the banks of the ancient 
Sarasvati, few traces of the ancient Lahnda are observable. When we come to the Bari 

i)oah, where standard Panjabi is spoken, we find several characteristics of Lahnda still 

surviving which have disappeared in the Powadh or Eastern Punjab. In the Eechna 
Doab these characteristics become more prominent and here we come to the conventional 
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boundary line between Panjabi and Lalinda. In the Jecb Poab they are still more in 
evidence and Labnda may be said to be firmly established. In the Sindh-Sagar Doab all 
except one or two traces of the influence of the Central language have disappeared, and 
n-e are in the presence of a true language of the Outer Circle. We thus see that Panjabi 
is a composite language. 

To change the metaphor, its substratum is a language of the Outer Circle to 
the modern Lahnda, while its superstructure is a dialect of Western Hindi. The super- 
structure is so important, and has so concealed the foundation, that Panjabi is rightly 
classed, at the present day, as a language of the Central Group. 

Coming to details, we find in the first place an initial lo or » in Western Hindi 
Pronunciation. always becomes 5,. while in the Panjabi it is in certain cases 

retained. Thus, Western Hindi llch, but Panjabi mclicli, in. 
This is also characteristic of Sindhi, Lahnda and Kashmiri. 

There is another circumstance in Panjabi j)ronunciation which is extremely charac- 
teristic, and gives the clear-cut tone to the language, that at once attracts the attention of 
anyone who hears it for the first time. In order to describe it, it will be necessary to 
discuss a question of derivation. All the various Prakrit dialects of India, had, for 
reasons which it is unnecessary to explain here, a large number of words containing each 
a double consonant, preceded by a short vowel. Por instance, wd’may take gJiodassa, of 
a horse ; joined ; Mapp'd, a sword; ointment ; wdnssai, he will strike. 

By one of the phonetic rules of these languages there was a tendency to simplify these 
double letters by omitting the first member of the compound, and to lengthen the preced- 
ing short vowel in compensation. There was thus a^tendency for these words to become 
respectively ghoddsa ; juto ; hlidgb ; mdlchanam ; mdrlsai} In the modern vernaculars 
of the Central Group, we observe this tendency acting with no uniformity. In Western 
Hindi we commonly meet both forms of the same word — often one in the Hterary language, 
and the other in colloquial speech. Thus for ‘ butter ’ the Prakrit mahhhanam becomes 
imhlihan in Literary Hindostani, but we often hear in the mouths of the villagers. 

Tn Eajasthani the tendency to simplify the compound increases as we go westward and 
southward till we arrive at Gujarati in which language simplification, with compensa- 
tory lengthening of the preceding vowel, has become the general rule. We have mdhlian 
and never mahkhan. On the other hand, the Hindostani'of the Upper Gangetic Doab 
prefers the pronunciation of the double letter, with the short preceding vowel, so that 
we have always mahkhan and not mdkhan. Panjabi follows suit in this. It never sim- 
plifies such compounds. We always have makkhan, not mdkhan. Similarly we have 
Tafijabi kamm, but Hindostani kdm, work; Pafijabi but Hindostani Sfc/i, in ; 

Panjabi uchchd, but Hindostani ^chd, high.^ All this gives a predominant sound of 

sharply doubled letters throughout a Panjabi sentence, and gives the well-known clear- 
cut character to the language as heard by one whose acquaintance with Indian languages 
was first made in the Ganges Valley. 

* Amongst the various Prakrit dialects, the older ones and Sanraseni show fewer signs of this tendency than some of the 
others. Sanraseni may he looked upon as the parent of Western Hindi, and of the superstructure (as distinoi from the sub- 
stratum) of the other languages of the Central Group. - - re 

= Lahnda, in this, follows Pailjabl. It has makJnhun. Sindhi carries the process forward^ ancther way. It simplifies 
a surd compound consonant hut dees not lengthen the vowel. It has iwttilan*. All this is of impcitanee when eonsidering 
the derivation of Panjahi words. For instance we may he sure that the 1 anjahl word s%td, sewn, is not contracted from 

Such a contraction would he against the genius of Panjabi, Lahi da, or Sindhi. 
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Nominal termination. 


Termination of the Genitive. 


Id. the declensioii of bodds, we find that the terraination of strong mascufine sub- 

stantiyes with o-bases, is d, not om or d as in pnre Western 
Hindi. Thus we have ghbfd, a horse, not ghorau or ghorb,. 
as in Western Hindi. 

This is typical of nearly all the languages of the Outer Circle. Compare the Mara- 
thi ghbdd and the Bengali ghbrd} 

A characteristic of Panjabi which at once strikes the beginner, and which is, in fact, 

a most prominent feature of the language, is the employment 
of the termination dd for the suffix of the genitive, instead 
of the hau, ho (or hd) of Western Hindi. This termination is also employed in Southern 
Lahnda, and no doubt belongs to the original form of that language which once spread 
all over the Punjab. It is certainly indigenous in the Eastern Punjab.^ 

Literary Hindbstani employs the suffix ne to indicate the case of the agent. This 
Termination of the case of the suffix does not properly belong to Western Hindi (of which 

Hindostani is a dialect). In the other dialects of that lan- 
guage an organic case of the agent is employed without any suffix. The ne of Literary 
Hindostani is, however, also found in the Vernacular Hindostani of the Upper Gangetic- 
Hoab, and is clearly borrowed from Panjabi in which language its employment (under 
the form of nai) is regular. 

The plurals of the pronouns of the first and second persons {asT, we, oblique form 

Personal Pronouns. tmt, ye, obl. form tusa), are relics of the old Lahnda 

basis of the language, and do not belong to the true Central 
Language, which has ham and turn respectively. Compare Sindhi as% (obl. asa), we : 
Lahnda assi (obl. assS), we ; imst (obl. tussa), you; MaiyS (of the Indus Kbhistan) tm, 
you ; Kashmiri ds' (obl. ase), we. Moreover, these pronouns make their genitives asddd, 
tmddd. The cerebral d in these words is typical of Lahnda. 

The Panjabi verb occasionally makes a passive voice by adding I to the root.® This 
Passive voice. ^ commou in Lahnda, while a closely connected passive form 

is current in Sindhi. In Western Hindi this passive has 
only survived (if this is a survival) in one or two of the so-called polite imperatives. 


^ In tHs respect, PanjaM Las reacted on those dialects of Western Hindi wMch. are geographically nearest to it. The 
dialect of the Upper Gangetic Doab, and the Literary Hindostani founded upon it, both 'have not clu or 5. So also Braj 
Bhakha nouns substantive, but not adjectives. 

^ Both id and hd are derived fi'om the sanae old Sanskrit word hritah. Both have come down to the vernaculars through 
the Prakrit hidad or hida%. In Hindostani, in process of time, the d, disappeared, and the word became hiao^ and hence hd, 
which it will he observed is a postposition , — a distinct word, — and not a termination. On the other hand, the languages of 
the Outer Circle treated Mdad, not as a separate word, hut as a termination. Thus for * of a horse,’ the speakers of the old 
language fi'om which Hindostani is derived said gh^dahi hida% (hence ghore hd) in which Iddaw is as distinct a word as is 
* of ’ in the English phrase. But the speakers of the old Lahnda said ghodahihidau, in which they dealt with hida% as if 
it were a termination like the 2 in the Latin How, there is a well-known phonetic rule that in a case like this a h 

between two vowels in the same word disappears. Hence as ghodahihidau was spoken as one word it became ghodahiidm, 
and hence glidredd, without any hyphen between the ghore and the dd. This tendency to unite old postpositions with the 
main word, and to treat the two as one, is typical of the languages of the Outer Circle, and is rare in the languages of the- 
Central Group. 

The tei'mination Mdau noted hy Prakrit Grammarians as surviving in SaurasSul Prakrit the language of the Central 
and Upper Gangetic Doah, but its occurrence in Lahnda shows that it must have survived to a comparatively late period over 
the greater part of Horth-Western India. 

^ 1 have met this passive but rarely in the limited course of my Panjabi reading. Except Mr, TisdalTs, all the grammars 
include Lahnda under Panjabi. Mr. E. P. Hewton mentions this passive, hut all his examples are taken from the Janam 
a Lahnda work. V 
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Vocabulary. 


Oife of the most striking characteristics of the languages of the Outer Circle is the 

Pronominal suffixes. make of pronominal sufftxes added to verbs (a 

procedure totally strange to the languages of the Central 
Group). Thus, Lahnda has dhheus, said {dkhed) by him {tis), i.e. he said. In the Majh 
dialect of Panjabi, these also occur. Thus, dhUus, he said. We rarely hear these further- 
East. 

Finally, like Lahnda and Sindhi, Panjabi is a language with a yocabulary mainly 

composed of honest tadhhavas. Tatmma words are conspicu- 
ous only by their absence, and in this respect the tongue of 
the Land of the Five Rivers offers a striking contrast to the bastard mixture of Sanskrit 
and vernacular which the Pandits of Calcutta and Benares imagine to be literature. It 
is a homely language, redolent of the Punjab of to-day. Mr. Beames^ puts this well, — 

‘ There is a flavour of wheaten flour and a reek of cottage smoke about Pafljahi 
and Sindhi, which is infinitely more natural and captivating than anything 
which the hide-bound Pandit-ridden languages of the eastern parts of India 
can show us.’ 

But though thus homely in character, it must not be assumed that it is a rude form 
of speech incapable of literature. It is no more rude than was the broad lowland Scotch 
of the poet Burns, Panjabi can express any idea with its own stock of vocables, and is 
well adapted for both prose and poetry. It is true that it has hardly any literature, but 
that is due to its being overshadowed by its near relation, Hindostani, and to the fact 
that for centuries the Punjab has been ruled from Delhi ; but the ballads of the people, 
which are cuirent everywhere, well show its capabilities. Even at the present day there 
is too great a tendency to look down upon it as a mere dialect of Hindostani (which it is 
not), and to deny its status as an independent language. Its claim mainly rests upon its 
phonetic system and on its store of words not found in Hindi, both of which characteris- 
tics are due to its old Lahnda foundation. Some of the most common Panjabi words do 
not occur in Hindostani. Such are 'pin, a father ; man, a mother ; dJekifid, to say ; ihh, 
one ; sdh, breath ; tih, thirst, and hundreds of others, all of which can be found in lan- 
guages of the Outer Circle. 

The mixed character of the languages of the Central and Western Punjab (Panjabi 

and Lahnda) is well illustrated by the character given to the 
inhabitants of those tracts in the Mahabharata, and by inci- 
dental references in the grammar of Panini. Although not distant from the Madhyade^ 
or Gangetic Doab, the centre from which Sanskritic civilisation spread, we learn that the 
laws and customs of the Punjab were at a very early period widely different from those of 
the Madhyade^a. The people are at one time described as living in a state of kingless 
anarchy, and at another time as possessing no Brahmans (a dreadful thing to an orthodox 
Hindu of the Middle Country), living in petty villages, and governed by princes who 
supported themselves by internecine war. Hot only were there no Brahmans, but there 
were no castes. The population had no respect for the Veda, and offered no sacrifices to 
the gods. They were rade and uncultured, given to drinking spirituous liquor, and eat- 
ing all kinds of flesh. Their women were large-bodied, yellow, extremely immoral in 
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tlieir beliaviour, and seem to liare lived in a state of polyandry, a man’s lieir , being not 
bis son, but the son of bis sister’sd That this account was true in every particular need 
not be urged. It is given to us by enemies ; but, wbetber true or not, it illustrates tbe 
^ulf in habits, customs, and languages, which existed between the Madhyadesa and the 
Punjab. 

Panjabi has a very scanty literature. The oldest work which is usually said to be 
L'terature Written in the language is the Adi Granth, the sacred Scrip- 

tures of the Sikhs ; but, although the manuscripts of the 
book are universally written in the Gurmukhi character, a very small portion of its 
contents is really in the Panjabi language. It is a collection of hymns by various 
poets, most of whom wrote in some form of "Western Hindi, while others even wrote in 
Marathi. The best known Panjabi portion is the Japjl, or introductory stanzas by 
iS'anak, who was born in 1469 A.I). The celebrated Janam Sdhlil (a life of Nanak) is 
in Lahnda, not in PaSjabi. Later works are the SdMii-ndma (translated into English 
by Sardar Attar Singh Bhadauria), another Janam Sakhi by Mani Singh, and a life of 
Har Gobind, the sixth guru (1606-1638 A.D.). Some of these are probably in Lahnda, 
but I cannot say this for certain, as I have not seen any of them. The Wdra Bhdl 
Gw'ddsdd is a collection of verses dating from the guruship of Arjun (1581-1606 A.D.), 
and has been printed (Amritsar, 1879). The verses are written in the style known as 
wdr. A war originally meant a dirge for the brave slain in battle, and hence any 
martial song of praise, and the poems are intended to describe the battle of good and evil 
in the human soul. As specimens of the earlier secular literature. Dr. Thornton^ men- 
tions the jBdras lihdg (a collection of ethical precepts), an epic on Akbar’s siege of Chi- 
taur, and a much admired epic on Nadir Shah’s invasion. The later literature is mainly 
composed of translations and imitations of works in Sanskrit, Hindi, or Persian. The 
most famous of these imitators is Ha^im, who flourished in the time of Eanjit Singh. 
The Khair ManuTch is a poetical guide to the Greek system of medicine. 

Besides the above, the bardic, or folk-literature,. of the Punjab deserves more than a 
passing notice. It contains several cycles that may almost be called epics, the most 
important of which are those referring to the famous hero Raja Easalu, to Hira and 
Eanjha, and to Mirza and SahibS. The version of the Hira and Ran jha legend by Waris 
Shah is considered to be a model of the purest Pafijabi. The folk-poetry of the Punjab 
has received considerable attention from European scholars, and deservedly so. It has 
all the swing and music of the border ballads of England and’Scotland. The best known 
work on the subject is Colonel Sir Richard Temple’s monumental Legends of the 
Bmjab. 

The Serampore missionaries issued a Panjabi version of the New Testament in 1816. 
Since then several editions of other parts of the Bible have appeared in the language. 
There is also a considerable Christian literature. 

i-UTHORITIES— 

Carey, the famous missionary of Serampore, was the first to describe the Pafijabi 
language, in his Grammar published in 1812. The only previous mention of it which I 
can find is a couple of brief notices in A delung’s Mithridates (1808 —1817). 

•*^ Can the author of this description have had the onstoms of the Jatts in. his mind when wiiting ? The passage referred 
to aoove is Mahabharaia^ Till, 3029 In 1. 2033 the trihe of Jarttikis is mentioned, and the. 3 e perh-ips were the ancestors 
: -of ;the. modem ' Jatts.' 

" See the article mentioned under the head of Authorities. * 
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Tlie following is a list of all the worts dealing with Pafijahi which have come under 
my notice. Except in one or two instances, I have excluded reference to texts printed 
ia India. These can he found in Mi‘. Blumhardt’s catalogues mentioned below. I give, 
however, a pretty full account of editions of the Adi Oranth. I have excluded all men- 
tion of works in Western Pafijabi, or Lahnda, in which the Janam Sdhhl and other 
works are written. This is an altogether different language, akin to Sindhi and 
Kashmiri. 


I.-— General (including Texts). 

Adi GBk'ET:Biy—8rt Guru Oranth SaUh Numerous editions. I Have noted tHe following. Unless 
otherwise stated, they are in the Gurmukhi character. Lahore, 1864 ; ik, 1868 ; 1881 ; 

Gujranwala, 1882 ; Lahore, 1885 ; 1886 ; ib,, 1887 ; ib,, 1889 ,* Amritsar, 1892 ; 

Lucknow (Deva-nagarx character), 1893. 

Selections, etc,, — A collection of sldkas from the Adi Granth, Composed by Teak Bahadur, the 
ninth Guru, Lahore, 1867. BotM Anandu Sahib Mahl^ (^Devotional hymns of the 
Sikhs') i composed by Guru Amar Das (consisting of 40 verses from Rag Rtokali of the 
Adi Granth). Lahore, 1873. 

Pa^j (Granth Adi, — (A collection of eight devotional books of the Sikhs, consisting of selections 
from the Adi Granth.) Lahore, 1874 ; Gujranwala (Persian character), 1875 ; Lahore, 
1878 s ib., 1879; Gujranwala (Persian character), 1879 ; Lahore, 1881; ih., 1882; ib., 
1885 ; ih., 1886 ; Amritsar (Persian character), 1895, 

Pdthl Bahiras,--(A manual of Sikh evening prayers, consisting of selections from the Adi Granth 
and the Granth of Guru Gsbind Singh.) Lahore, 1867, 1869, (with other extracts from 
the Adi Granth) 1869, 1873, 1874, (with select passages from the Adi Granth, Persian 
character) 1874, 1875^ 1878, 1879; Amritsar, 1893. 

Pothz — collection of Sikh hymns and prayers, composed by Nanak, which form the 
introductory chapter to the Adi Granth.) Lahore, 1865, 1868, (Persian character)' 
1871, (Persian character) 1872, 1873, (with other verses by Nanak taken from the Adi 
Granth) 1873, 1874, (Persian character) 1874 ; Amritsar, 1875 ; Karachi, (in Khoja- 
Sindhi characters) 1875 ; Lahore, 1876, (with other verses by Nanak) 1876, (with a 
Panjabi commentary by Bihari Lai) 1876; (Persian character) Sialkot, 1876; Lahore, . 
1877, (with a commentary by Maui Singh) 1877, (with a commentary by Pandit Salgram 
Das) 1877 ; (Persian character) Sialkot, 1877 ; (Persian character) Lahore, 1878, 1879, 
(with Maui Singh’s commentary) 1879 ; ( Persian character) Sialkot, 1879; Amritsar, 
1882; (with commentary of Hariprakas, entitled Rawalpindi, 1889 ; 

Lahore, (with Bihari Lai’s commentary) 1891, with Mani Singh’s commentary) 1900. 

[ (The original text of the Japji form is given as an appendix to Trumpp’s Translation of 

the Adi Granth.) 

Translations of the Japji. Text in Persian characters, with a HindSstani translation and 
notes. Followed by the Janam-sdhU, or Life of Nanak, and the Gurbilds, or account of 
his successors. Lahore, 1870. The same, Lahore, 1878. With an interlinear transla- 
tion in Hindostani, Gujranwala, 1879. With an Introduction and translation into 
Hindastani by Sardar Ttr Sih^h of Patiala, Gujranwala, 1879. Dap-paramartha, an 
edition of the Panjabi text, with a Hindi translation and notes by Lakshman Prasad 
V Brahmachari, Lucknow, 1887* A Circular Letter to the Sikhs, dated Amritsar, De- 
cember 24th, 1897, written by M. Macauliffe. To this is added a tentative translation 
of the Japji into English. Letter printed at the New Anglo-Gurmukhi Press, Amritsar, 
Translation of the Japji* By M* !MacauliEe. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

, 1900, pp.^'43ff.' 

PotU Rsad^ IVar, (A collection of hymns from the Rag Asa of the Adi Granth. Repeated by 
' Sikhs after the Japji and the Hazarede Sabd as a morning divine service.) Lahore, 

(1873), (Peicsian character) 1874, (Persian character) 1875, 1876, 1877. The Asa di 
War, A Morning Prayer of the SiMs, By M. MacauMe. Indian Anttquary , 
Vol. XXX. (1901), pp. 537 3. (A -translation of the Isad^ War into English, with 
a short Introduction.) 
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Translation of tlie Adi Grantli — 

Teumpp, De. Ernest,— TAe Adi Granth, or the Holy Scriptures of the Sihlis, translated from 
the original GurmuJchl, with Introductory Ussays. London, 1877. According to 
Mr. Pincott (see below), Tmmpp only translated 5,719 stanzas, out of a total of 15 , 575 . 

Books dealing with the Adi Granth — 

Pincott, Frederic, — The Arrangement of the Symns of the Adi Granth, Journal of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, YoL xviii. (1886), pp. 437 and fE. 

Yishno Das UdIsI, — Adi Granthda, Kosha, Glossary to the Adi Granth. Amritsar, 1892. 

Meanings of Words occurring in the Sikh Granth. (A Vocabulary in Funjahi of 
difficult Words occurring in the Adi Granth.') By Bawa Bishan Das, Amritsar, 1893. 

Macaulifee, Max Arthur, — The Sikh Religion, its Gurus, sacred Writings and Authors. Six 
Yolnmes, Oxford, 1909, 

Other works, arranged under authors’ names, in the order of the respective dates of the first 
work of each author. 

A DELONG, Johann Oheistoph,— oder allgemeine Sprachenkunde" mit dem Yater JJnser als 
Sprachprohe in bey nahe fiinfhundert Spraclien und Mundarten. Berlin, 1806 — 1817. 
YoL i., p. 195, a short account of the local Dialect of Lahore called the PawsaiiscAe 
Sprache, about which nothing except the name, together with the fact that it is much 
mixed with Persian, was known. On p. 201 a version of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Gemeine Mundart %u Kasi by the missionary Schultz (sic), which is a mixture of 
Panjabi and Biharl. There is also a brief mention of the language in Yater’s appendix 
to YoL iv., p. 487, 

Abbott, Major J., — On the Ballads and Legends of the Punjab. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Yol. xxiii. (1854), pp. 59 (general account of the subject) and 123 (A Bifacimento on 
the Legend of Bussaloo). 

Beames, John, — Outlines of Indian Philology, loith a Map shewing the Butrihution of Indian Langii-ages. 
Calcutta, 1867. 

„ A Gomyarative Grammar of the modern Aryan Languages of India : to tv it, Hindi, Fun^ 
jabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali. Thi'ee Yols. London, 1872 — 79. 

Braddha 'Ram,— Sikkhdde Bajdl Vithia. A History of the Sikh Bulers, and of the present Administration 
of the Fanjab. Ludhiana, 1868. Another edition, Lahore, 1892. 

Translated by Major H. Court, Lahore, 1888. See under Grammars. 

Tolbort, T. W. H., — The District of Ludidna. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. xxxviii, 
(1869), Pt. I., pp. 83 and 

.Hoernle, Dr. A. F. R^, OJ.B., — Bssays in Aid of a Gomyaratwe Grammar of the Gaurian Languages. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. xli. (1872), Pt. I., pp. 120 and fi. Yol. 
xlii. (1873), Pt. I., pp, 59 and fP. Yol. xliii. (1874), Pt. I., pp. 22 and ff. 

,, „ The Local Distribution and Mutual Affinities of the Gaudian Languages. Galcutta Review, 

Yol. Ixvii (1878), pp. 752 and iff. 

„ ,, A Grammar of the Eastern Hindi compared with the other Gaudian Languages. Accom* 

panted by a Language-map and Table of Alphabets. London, 1880. 

Yarious Writers, — The Boman-Urdu Journal. Lahore, 1878-83 (Yok. I — YI). Contains many well- 
edited texts in the Panjabi language. 

Steel, Mbs. F. A., and Temple, Lieutenant [Lieutenant-Colonel Sir] Bichard Oarnac, — Folklore 
in the Fanjab. Gollected by F. A. S., with Notes by B. G. T., Indian Antiguary, 
Yol. ix. (1880), pp. 205, 207, 209, 280, 302 ; Yol. x. (1881), pp. 40, 80, 147, 228, 331, 
347 ; Yol. xi. (1882), pp. 32, 73, 163, 169, 226, 229 ; Yol. xii. (1883), pp. 103, 175, 

■ 176, 177. ■ 

„ ,, 5 , Folklore from Kashmir. Gollected by F. A. 8., loith Notes by B. 0. T., Indian Anti- 

quary, Yol. xi. (1882). Hote on Baja Basalu by B. C. T. on pp. 346 ff. 

„ „ ,, Wide Awake Stories. A Gollection of Punjab and Kashmir Tales. Bombay, 1884 

Steel, Mrs. F. A.,— Taks o/ jfAe Punjab told by the People, with illustrations by John Lockwood Kipliv^g, 
G IF., and Notes by B. G. Temple. London, 1894. 

Temple, Lieutenant [Lieutenant-Colonel Sir] Bichard Carnac,— on the Gountry between 
KhSjah Pass and LugdriHdrhhdn. Jbt&maZ of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, YoL xlviiL, 

5 v The Sassi Punnin of Hdshim Shdh. The Boman-JIrdu Journal (g. ??.), 1881, YoL iv., 
July, pp. 19— 31 : August, pp. 34— 43 : September, pp. 12 — 20 (contains, carefully 
transliterated, the whole Panjabi text of this important poem). 
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’Ts&Pl*®} liiBTJTENANT [Lieutenant-Colonel Sir] Bichard CAnm AC ^—Muhaminadan Belief in Hmdu 
Sujperstition, Indian Antiquary ^ VoL x. (ISSl), p. 371 (contains extracts from Panjabi 
Ballads). 

„ A Sony about Sahhi Sarwar. Galcutta Review, Vol. ixxiii. (1881), pp. 253 ff. 

y, Notes on some Coin Legends, Indian Antiquary, Vol. x., 1881, p. 90. 

Note on Malih-ul-Maut, Indian Antiquary, Vol. x. (1881), pp. 289 S. 

Some Hindu Songs and Catches from the Villages in Northern India, Galcutta Ret-iem, 
Part I in Vol. Ixxiv. (1882), pp. 316 ff. Part II in Vol. Ixxv. (1882), pp. 41 ff. 

Some Hindu Folksongs from the Punjab, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 
li. (1882), Pt. I., pp. 151 :E. (The Introduction contains full Grammatical Hotes on 
tbe Language.) 

Honorific Class Names in the Punjab, Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi. (1882), pp. 117 S, 

Lamia or Aapta. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi. (1882 j, pp. 232 jff. 

5, A Panjab Legend, Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi. (1882), pp. 289 ff. 

Sarikd, — Maind, — KEPKI^IN. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi., 1882, pp. 291 

, Twice told tales regardmg the Ahhimd of Sivdt, Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi., 1882, pp. 
325 

„ Songs of the People, — The Civil and Military Gazette, 4th Jnly, 18tb and 29th August, 

13th September 1882 ; 19th January, 10th and 24th February, 21st March, 6th April, 
26th July 1883. (In Panjabi, with translation.) 

„ Folklore of the Headless Horseman in Northern India, Calcutta Review,, Yol, Ixxvii. 
(1883), pp. 260 (contains some Panjabi verses). 

„ Some Notes about Raja Rasdlu^ Indian Antiquary, Vpl. xii. (1888), pp. 303 jS. See also 
Steel, Mrs. F. A. 

„ A Dissertation on the Proper Names of Panjabis, with special Reference to the Proper 
Names of Villages in the Eastern Panjdb. Bombay, 1883. 

An Examination of the Trade Dialect of the Naqqdsh or painters on papier-mache in the 
’’ Panjdb and Kashmir. Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. liii. (1884), Pt. I., 

pp. 1 :ff. 

,, On Rasdlu and Sdlivdhana, Indian Antiquary, Vol. xiii. (1884), pp. 178 

Folksongs from Northern India. Galcutta Review, Vol. Ixxvii. (1884), pp. 270 ff. 

„ Folksongs from Northern India, Second Series, Galcutta Review, Vol. Ixxvhi. (1884), 
pp. 273ff. 

Raja Rasalu. Calcutta Review, Yol,lx.xix, (lSS4i), pp, B79 

,, The Legends of the Panjdb, Bombay and London. Vol. i., 1884 ; VoL ii., 1885 j VoL 
iii., 1900. See Bose, H. A., below. 

The Dehli Dalals and their Slang. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xiv., 1885, pp. 155 ff. 

The Goins of the Modern Native Chiefs of the Panj ah. Indian Antiquary, Yol, 

1889, pp. 321 £E. 

, ,, Corruptions of English in the Punjab and Burma, Indian Antiquary, VoL xx», 189i, 

p.89. 

Folklore in the Legends of the Panjah, Indian Antiquary, Yol, xxix„ 1900, pp. 73 ft, 
89 ft, 163 ft 

' ” AND Parrt; J. W., — The Hymns of the Ndnglpanth, Indian Antiquary, Vol. xiii, 
(1884), pp. 1 ff. 

See also Fallon, W., Bose, H. A., and Steel, Mrs. F. A. 

Stamachaban Ganguli,— -P/ ie Language Question in the Panjab. Galcutta Review, Vol. Ixxv. (No. 150) 
(1882). 

Ibbetson, [Sib] Denzil Charles J^L^,-^Oiitlines of Panjdb Ethnography,being Extracts from the Panj.ih 
Census Report of 1881, treating of Religion, Language, and Caste, Calcutta, 1883. 
(Chapter v. — The Languages of the People, pp. 155 ff.) 

Thornton, Thomas H, C.Sl.,—The Vefnacular Literature and Folklore of the Panjdb. Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. xvii. (1885), pp. 373 and ft 

Miclagan, B. of India, 1891. Yclume XIX, The Punjab and its Feudatories. Part L, 

Report. m 2 . (OhB.piev m,---The Languages of the People, pp. 260 

BhaI Hazara Singh, GianI, L arpaw. Mirror for Girls, (An adaptation of Nazfr Ahmads 
Hindastani Novel, the Mir'dtiTUarm). Amritsar, 1898 (3rd edition). 

■Blumhardt, J.V.,-^Oatalogues of the Hindi, Panjabi, Sm^^^ Library of 

the British Museum. London f 
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TranBiation of the Adi Granth — 

TktopPj De. Erijest, — The Adi Granth, or the Holy Scriptures of the Sihhs, translated from 
the original GurmuJchi, with Introductory JEJssays. London, 1877. According to 
Mr. Pincott (see below), Trnmpp only translated 5,719 stanzas, out of a total of 15,575. 

Books dealing with the Adi Granth — 

PiXGOTT, Fredeeic, — The Arrangement of the Hymns of the Adi Granth, Journal of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, YoL xyiii. (1886), pp. 437 and 

Yishno DIs UbIsI, — Adi Granthda Kosha, Glossary to the Adi Granth. Amritsar, 1892. 

Meanings of Words occurring in the Sikh Granth. (A Vocabulary in Funjabi of 
difficult Words occurring in the Adi Granth.) By Bawa Bishan Das. Amritsar, 1893. 

Macabliffe, Max Arthur, — The Sikh Eeligion, its Gums, sacred Writings and Authors. Six 
Yolnmes, Oxford, 1909, 

Other works, arranged under authors’ names, in the order of the respective dates of the first 
work of each author. 

Adelohg, Johann Christoph,— oder allgemeine Sprachenkunde" mit dem Yater Unser als 
Sprachprobe in bey nahe funfhundert Sprachen und Mundarten. Berlin, 1806 — 1817. 
Yol. i., p. 195, a short account of the local Dialect of Lahore called the 
Sprache, about which nothing except the name, together with the fact that it is much 
mixed with Persian, was known. On p. 201 a version of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Gemeine Miindart zu Kasi by the missionary Schultz (sic), which is a mixture of 
Panjabi and Bihari. There is also a brief mention of the language in Yater’s appendix 
to Yol. iv., p. 487. 

Abbott, Major J., — On the Ballads and Legends of the Punjab. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Yol. xxiii. (1854), pp. 59 (general account of the subject) and 123 (A Eifacimento on 
the Legend of Etissaloo). 

‘Beames, John, — Outlines of Indian Philology, with a Map shelving the Histribidion of Indian Languages. 
Calcutta, 1867. 

„ A Gomyarative Grammar of the modern Aryan Languages of India : to wit, Hindi, Pun^ 
jahi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali. Three Yols. London, 1872 — 79. 

Brabdha 'EiAM,^-^Sikkhdde Eajdi Vitkia, A History of the Sikh Eulers, and of the present Administration 
of the Panjab. Ludhiana, 1868. Another edition, Lahore, 1892. 

Translated by Major H. Court, Lahore, 1888. See under Grammars. 

Tolbobt, T, W. H., — The District of Ludidna. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. xxxviii, 
(1869), Pt. I., pp. 83 and 

.Hoernle, Dr. A. F. H., C.I.E., — Essays in Aid of a Comparative Grammar of the Gaurian Languages. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. xli. (1872), Pt. I,, pp. 120 and E. Yol. 
xlii. (1873), Pt. I., pp. 59 and E. Yol. xliii. (1874), Pt. I., pp. 22 and E. 

,, The Local Distribution and Mutual Affinities of the Gaudian Languages, Calcutta Review, 
Yol. Ixvii (1878), pp. 752 and E. \ 

„ A Grammar of the Eastern Hindi compared with the other Gaudian Languages. Accom^^ 
paniei by a Language-map and Table of Alphabets. London, 1880. 

Yarious Writers, — The Eoman-Urdu Journal, Lahore, 1878-83 (Yols. I — YI). Contains many well- 
edited texts in the Panjabi language. 

Steel, Mrs. F. A., and Temple, Lieutenant [Lieutenant-Colonel Sir] Bichard Oarnao, — Folklore 
in the Panjab. Gollected by F. A. S., with Notes by E, 0. T., Indian Antiquary, 
Yol. ix. (1880), pp, 205, 207, 209, 280, 302 ; Yol. x. (1881), pp. 40, 80, 147, 228, 331, 
347 ; Yol. xi. (1882), pp. 32, 73, 163, 169, 226, 229 ; VoL xii. (1883), pp. 103, 175, 

. 176, 177. ■ . 

„ Folklore from Kashmir. Gollected by F. A. 8., ivith Notes by E. G. T., Indian Anti- 
quary, Yol. xi. (1882), Note on Baja RaBalu by B. C. T. on pp. 346 E, 

,, ,j 5 , Wide Awake Stories. A Collection of Punjab and Kashmir Tales, Bombay, 1884 
(many Linguistic and other Notes). * 

'Steel, Mrs. ¥. A.,-— Tales of the Punjab told by the People, with illustrations by John Lockwood Kipling, 
G.I.E,, and Notes by E. G. Temple. London, 1894. 

Temple, Lieutenant [Lieutenant-Colonel Sib] Bighard Gawac, ^N otes on the Country between 
KhSjak Pass and LugdriHdrkhdn. Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, YoL xlviii., 
Pt. IL, 18179, pp. 103 ft 

,, 5 , The Sassi Punntn of Hdshim Shdh, The Eoman-Urdu Journal (q^ v.), 1S81, 'VoUr-., 

tTulj, pp. 19— 31 : August, pp, 34— 43 : September, pp. 12— 20 (contains, carefully 
transliterated, the whole Panjabi text of this important poem). 
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Lieutenant [Lieutenant-Colonel Sir] Eichaed Caenac, — Muhammadan Bdiej %n Hindu 
Superstition. Indian Antiquary, Vol. x. (1881), p. 371 (contams extracts from Panjabi 
Ballads). 

j, A Song about Sahhi Sarwar. Galcutta Review^ Vol. Ixxiii. (1881), pp. 253 
y, Notes on some Coin Legends. Indian Antiquary, Vol. x., 1881, p. 90. 

Note on Malih-ul-Maut. Indian Antiquary^ Vol. x. (1881), pp. 289 

Some Hindu Songs and Catches from the Villages in Northern India. Galoutta Meimm. 

Part I in Vol. Ixxiv. (1882), pp. 316 Part II in Vol. Ixxv. (1882), pp, 41 ff. 

Some Hindu Folksongs from the Punjab. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL 
li. (1882), Pt. I., pp. 151 ft. (The Introduction contains full Grammatical Hotes on 
the Language.) 

5, Honorific Class Names hi the Punjab. Indian Antigiim^y, Vol. xi. (1882), pp. 117 ff. 

Lamia or Adyta. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi. (1882), pp. 232 ff. 

5, A Panjah Legend. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi. (1882), pp. 289 
„ Sctrika, — Maind , — KEPKl^lN. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi., 1882, pp. 291 

,, Twice told tales regarding the Akhund of Sivdt. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi., 1882, pp. 
325 :g. 


„ Songs of the People, — The Civil and Military Gazette, ith July, 18th and 29th August, 
13th September 1882 ; 19th January, 10th and 24th February, 21st March, 6th April, 
26th July 1883. (In Panjabi, with translation.) 

„ Folklore of the Headless Horseman in Northern India. Calcutta Meview,^ Vcfl, Ixxvii. 
(1883), pp. 260 (contains some Panjabi verses). 

Some Notes about Raja Pasdlu‘ Indian Antiquary, Vpl. xii. (1883), pp. 303 fE. See also 
Steel, Mrs. F. A. 

„ A Lissertation on the Proper Names of Panjabis, with special Reference to the Proper 
Names of Villages in the Eastern Panjdb. Bombay, 1883. 

„ Examination of the Trade Dialect of the Naqq&sh or painters on papier-mache in the 

Panjdb and Kashmir. of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. liii. (1884), Pt. I., 

pp. 1 fE. 

^ „ On Rasalu and Sdlivdhana. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xiii. (1884), pp. 178 

Folksongs from Northern India. Galcutta Review, Vol. Ixxvii. (1884), pp. 270 £ 

„ Folksongs from Northern India. Second Series, Calcutta Review, V oh Ixxrm, {1864), 
pp, 273 

Raja Rasalu, Galcutta Review, Vol. Ixxix, (1884), pp. 379 ff. 

The Legends of the Panjdb. Bombay and London. Vol. i., 1884; Vol. ii., 1885 ; VoL 
iii., 1900. See Eose, H. A., below. 

The Dehli Dalals and their Slang. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xiv., 1885, pp, 155 
The Goins of the Modern Native Chief s of the Panjah. Indian Antiquary, Yol, XYnh, 
1889, pp. 321 f£. 

Corruptions of English in the Punjab and Biirma. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xx., 1891, 

p. 89. 

„ „ Folklore in the Legends of the Panjab. Indian Antiquary, Yol xxix., 1900, pp. 73 C, 

89 ff., 163 fE. 

AND Paebt, J. W.,—The Hymns of the Nanglpanth. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xiii, 
(1884), pp. 1 fE. 

See also Fallon, W., Bose, H. A., and Steel, Mrs. F. A. 

Syamachaean Ganguli , — The Language Question in the Punjab. Calcutta Review, Vol. Ixxv. (No. 150) 
(1882). " "" ■ 

Ibbetson, [Sie] Dbnzil Ohablbs Jelf, — Outlines of Panjah Ethnography, being Extracts from the Pa-njab 
Census Report of 1881, treating of Religion, Language, and Caste. Calcutta, 1883. 
(Chapter V. — The Languages of the People, 

Thornton, Thomas H., Q.S>l.,—The VetnaculaT Literature and Folklore of the Panjah. Journal of the 

Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. xvh. (1885), pp. 373 and ff. 

Maclagan, B. 0 / India, 1891. Vchme XIX. The Punjab and its Feudatories. Part L, 

Report. Calcutta, 1892. (Chapter ix,— Languages of the People, pp. 260 and K) 
BhaI HazIrI Sim'S, GxlM,~Dulhan Darpan. Mirror for Girls. (An adaptation of Nazfr Ahmad's 
Hindostani Novel, the MiPdtun-^arm). Amritsar, 1893 (3rd edition). 

Bltjmhaedt, j. F.,— Catalogues of the Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, and Pushtu, Printed Bocks in the Library of 

^ ^ London, 1893, 
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BliUMHABDT, J. F.J — Catalogue of the Zihrary of the India Office. VoL IL^ Part IIL-^Hindi, Panjahi^. 
Pushtu^ and Sindhi Books, London, 1902. 

Rose, H. A., — Census of India, 190 t Vol. XYIL Punjab and North-West Frontier Province. Part L 
Eeyort, Simla, 1902. Cliapter vi., Language, pp. 278 ff. 

,5 jj Legends from the Panjab (a Continuation of Sir Richard Temple’s The Legends of the Panjdh), 

(Test and Translation.) Indian Antiguary. No. I., Yol. sxxT. (1906), p. 800 ; No, II 
Yol, xssYii. (1908), p. 149 ; No, III., Yol. sssTiii. (1909), p. 81 ; No. lY., ib,, p. 811^ 
Yol. xxxix. (1910), p, 1. 

„ A Triplet of Panjabi Songs, (Text and Translation.) Indian Antiquary, Yol. xxsviii. (1909) 
p. 33. 

,, „ The Legend of Khan Khwas and Sher Shah the Chaugalla (Mughal) at Delhi, (Text and 

Translation.) Indian Antiquary^ Yol, xxxviii. (1909), p, 113. 

SwYNXEETOK, Ret. Chaeles, — Eomantic Tales frcm the Pan jab, collected and edited frcm various Sources, 
London, 1903. 

Yonis'GSON, BjEY, J., ^Ihe Chuhras. Indian Antiqtiao-y, Yol, xjsv, (19C 6), jp. 82, 3(2, 387; Yol. xxxtL 
(1907), pp. 19, 71, 106, 135. (Contains numerous Songs in the Panjabi of the 
Chuhras.) 

J n. — G eammaes, Dictiofaeies, akd Aids to the Stijdekt, Ijs'cludtkg Collections of Peoyerbs. 

Caret, De. W,, — A Grammar of the Punjaulee Language. Sei am j ore, 1832. 

Leech, Lieut, (Majoe, C.B.) Robert, — Fyitome of the Grammars of the Brahuiky, the Balochky and the 
Panjabi Languages , • . /owrwaZ of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Y"©!. vii. (1838)^ 
pp, 711 & Reprinted, Calcutta, 1888, Another copy in Transactions of the 
Bombay Geographical Society, Yol. i. (1838). Reprinted under title of A Grammar of 
the Panjahee Language, Bomh&j, 1838. Reprinted under title of Grammars of the 
Brahoreekee (sic), JBeeloochee, and Punjabee Languages, as No. 12 of Reports and 
Papers, political, geographical, and commercial, submitted to Government by Sir A, 
Burnes, Lieutenant Leech^ Doctor Lord, and Lieutenant Wood, employed on Missions in 
the Years 1835~36-37, in Scinde, Affghanistan, and adjacent Countries. Calcutta, 1839. 

Janyiee, Ret, L,, — Idiomatic Sentences in English and Pitnjali. Lcdiana, 1846. See also Newton, Roy. J. 

Starkey, Captain Samuel Cross, and Bussawa Sing, — A DicHcnary, FncjJish and Punjabee, Outlines of 
Grammar, glso Dialogues, English and Punjabee, with Grammar and Exjplanatory 
Notes. By Captain Starkey, assisted by Bussawa Sing. Calcntta, 1849. 

Newton, Rey. J.,*— A Grammar of the Panjabi language, with Appendices. Lodiana, 1st edition, 1851; 2iid, 
1866; 3rd, 1893. Appendix I . deals with, nurc era] s and the calendar. Appendix H., 
Extracts in Panjabi, (1) PaiSjabi Customw«, (2) An extract from the Life of Nanak, (3) 
Selection from Panjabi Proverbs, with, explanations by a native. 

„ and JanViee, Rey. L.,— -A Dictionary of the Panjabi Language, prepared by a Committee of 

the Lodiana Mission. Lodiana, 1854. (This Dictionary was founded^ on a collection 
by Newton, and was completed by Janvier and others. The Panjabi words are printed 
in the Gurmukhi and Roman characters, in the order of the Gurmukhi alphabet.) 

Cunningham, Sir Alexander, — Ladak, physical, statistical, and historical, with Notices of the Surrounding 
Countries, London, 1854. Chapter xy. contains vocabularies , . ♦ Alpine Dialects 
from the Indus to the Ghagra, w., , . . Panjabi, etc. 

Campbell, Sir Geoege, — The Ethnology of India, By Mr, Justice Campbell. (Appendix G. Comparatws 
Table of Northern and Arian Words , . , Panjahee, etc.) Journal oi the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Yol. xxxY. (1866), Part II., Special Number, 

, „ ^ „ Specimens of the Languages of India, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes of Bengal, 

the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta, 1874, (Y^ocabulary of 
Punjabee of Lahore on pp, 24 ff.) 

BmlEX hlh,— Panjabi Grammar. Lahore, 1867, 

j 5 n P^^jdibi Yydkaranasara, An Elementary Grammar of the Panjabi Language (in Panjabi), 
Lodiana, 1869. Another Edition, Lahore, 1895, 

Baden-Powell, B. jH..,-—E[andbo0h of the Economic Products, and of the Manufactures and Arts of the Punjab, 
with a combined Index and Glossary of Technical YernaculaT Words, 2Yols., Roorkee, 

Ltall, £Sie] James Beoadwood, — Report of the Land Revenue Settlement of the Kangra District, Panjab 
. • . 1865-72. Lahore, 1874. (Appendix lY., Glossary. Appendix Y., Proverbial 

Sayings.) 
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Dbew, Fbedekic,— r/ie Jummbo and Kashmir Territories. A Geographical Account. London, 18*75. Account 
of Bogra, pp. 463 I Dogra Alphabet described, p. 471. Appendix L (pp. 503 ff.), 
Bogra Grammar, 

Muhammad Abdul Ghapue, — A complete Dictionary of the Terms used hy the Criminal Tribes of the Dtinjah; 

together loith a short History of each Tribe, and the Names and Flaces of Mesidence of 
individual Members. Lahore, 1879. See Leitner, G. W. 

LliTEBE, G. Nil A Collection of Specimens of Commercial and Other Alphabets and Handwritings, as also 
of Multiplication Tables current in various parts of the Punjab, Sind and the Norths 
West Provinces. Lahore, no date. 

„ A detailed Analysis of Abdul Ghafur^s Dictionary of the Terms used hy Criminal Tribes 
in the Punjab. Lahore, 1880. See Muhammad Abdul Ghafnr, above. 

Saedha Eam, Pandit, — Panjabi Bat Chit. Lodhiana, 1884. 

Walkee, T. G.i’^Final Report on the . . , Settlement , . . of the Ludhiana District in the Panjdh. 

Calcutta, 1884. (Appendix XIY,, Glossary and Proverbs.) « 

Wilson, J., — Pinal Report on the Revision of Settlement of the Sirsd District in the Panjab* 1879-83. 

Calcutta, 1884. (Appendix 11. describes The Paujahl and Bagri Bialeets as spoken 
in the Sirsa Bistrict ; with Verses, Proverbs, and Sayings.) 

Fallon, S. W., Ph.B. ; Temple, Captain [Lieutenant-Colonel Sie] Richaed Carnac ; and Lala Paqib 
Chand Yaish, — A Dictionary of Hindustani Proverbs, including many Marmari, Panja- 
bi, Maggah, Bhojfuri, and Tirhuti Proverbs, Sayings, Emblems, Aphorisms, Maxims, 
and Similes. By the late S* W. F*. Edited and revised by R. G. T., assisted hy L. F. 
Gh. Benares and London, 1886. 

Court, Major H., — History of the Sikhs; or a translation of the Sihhdn de Raj dl Vikhia. With a short Gur» 
mukhi Grammar. Lahore,* 1888. See Sraddha Ram, under Heading I, General, 

Tisdall, Rev. Wu. St. Olaie,— A Simplified Grammar and Reading Book of the Panjabi Language. 
London, 1889. , 

Maconaohib, H.,— ^Selected Agricultural Proverbs of the Panjah, edited with notes hy R. M, Belhi, 1890. 

BhInu Batt, Pandit, — Panjabi Akhauta* Panjabi Proverbs, with Explanations. Lahore, 1891. 

Bane, L, W., — Final Report of the . . . Settlement of the Qurdaspur District in the Panjah • 

1892. Lahore, 1892. (A Glossary precedes the Report.) 

Pueser, W. pj.j^-^Final Report of the , , . Settlement of the Jullundur District in the Punjab* Lahore, 

1892. (Appendix XIII., Proverbial Sayings. App. XIY., Glossary.) 

Bhai Mata Singh,— TAe Panjabi Dictionary prepared hy Mitnshi Qulab Singh and Sons, under the Patronage 
of the Punjab Government* Compiled and edited by Bhai Maya Singh, Member, Khaha 
College Council* And passed by Dr. H. M. Clark, of Amritsar. In behalf of the Pan- 
jah Text Book Committee. Lahore, 1895. The Panjabi words are piinted in the 
Roman and in the Gurmukhi characters, and are arranged in the order of the English 
alphabet.) 

Bunlop-Smith, James Robert,— o/ . . . Settlement of the SiaTkot District in the Pun- 

f jah . ' . . 1888-1895. Lahore, 1895. (Appendix I, Glossary.) 

Jawahir Sii’GH, MunshI, — A Vocahulary of Two Thousand Words from English into Panjabi. Lahore, 1895. 

Anon .,^ — A Guide to Panjabi. Lahore, 1896. 

Mul ( ? M^l) SiMh, HavildIe, — A Handbook to learn Panjabi. Amritsar, 1897. 

SaligrIm LIlI, — Anglo-Gurmuhhi Dictionary. Lahore, 1897. j 

j? „ Anglo- GurmuTchi Bolohal. (Sentences in English and Panjabi.) Lahore, 1900. 

Newton, Rev. E. Panjabi Grammar, with Exercises and Ybcabulary . Ludhiana, 1898. 

O’Brien, E.,— (Appendix I. of the last edition of the Kangra Gazetteer consists of Notes on the Dialect of the 
Kangra Valley with a Glossary of Words peculiar to the Kangra District, hy the late 
Mr. 0. O’Brien.) 

Geahamb Bailey, Rev. T.,—PawjaM A brief Grammar of Panjdhz as spoken in the Wazirdh^d 

District. Lahore, 1904. 

jj ' ,5 Supplements to the Panjabi Dictionary. No. 1. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

Yol. V., X. S. (IW), p. 479^ 
jj A Panjabi Phonetic Reader. London, 1914. 

See also Cummings, Rev. T. E., below. 

Geibesos, G. a,,— O n the Modern Indo-Aryan Alphabets of NoHh-Wesiern India. Journal of tte Bojal 
Asiatic Society, 1904, pp. 67 ff. 
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Boss, H. A., — Some Ooniributiom towards a Glossary of Religious and, other Terms ttsed in the Panjabi, Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. xxxiii. (1904), p. 118. 

„ „ — Notes on Ancient Administrative Terms and Titles used in the Panjah, Indian Antiquary, Yol 

xxxvi. (1907), p. 348 ; Yol. xxxrii. (1908), p. 75. 

„ — Gontributions to Panjabi Lexicography. Series L, Indian Antiquary, Vol.xxxvii. (1908), p.l360* 
Yol. xxxviii. (1909), pp. 17, 74, 98; Series II., pp. 221, 249, 265, 282, 322; Yol. 
xxxix. (1910), p. 29 ; Series III., ih., pp. 242, 247 ; Yol. xl. (1911), pp. 199, 230, 258 

274, 289, 305 ; Yol. xli. (1912), pp. 41, 92, 150, 176, 197, 212, 242, 267. 

Cummings, Eiy. T. F., AND Grahame Bailey, Ret. T., — Panjabi Manual and Grammar: a Guide to the 
Colloquial Panjabi of the Northern Panjah. Calcutta, 1912. (This deals mainly -witli 
the Panjabi spoken north and north-west of Lahore.) 

The Pafijahi language is usually said to be written in the Gurmukhi alphabet ; 

indeed, the name ‘ Gurmukhi ’ is often applied, most incor- 

Written Character. -j. tj; mr. • 

reetly, to the language itsehc. There is no more a ' Gur- 

mulchi ’ language than there is a ‘ Deya-nagari ’ one. As a matter of fact seyeral 
languages hare been written in Gurmukhi. The Adi Qranth, which is throughout 
written in that character, is mostly in some dialect or other of Western Hindi, and eyen 
contains some Marathi hymns. 

The true aljihabet of the Punjab is known as the Landa or ‘ clipped.’ It is con- 
nected with the Mahajani character of Northern India, and resembles it in haying a 
yery imperfect system of representing the yowel sounds. Vowel signs are frequently 
omitted. It is said that in the time of Ahgad, the second Sikh Guru (1538-1662 A.D.), 
this Landa was the only alphabet employed in the Punjab for writing the yernacular. 
Ahgad ■ found that Sikh hymns written in Lapda were liable to be misread, and he 
accordingly improyed it by borrowing signs from the Deya-nagari alphabet (then only 
used for Sanskrit manuscripts), and by polishing up the forms of the letters, so as to 
make them fit for recording the scriptures of the Sikh religion. Haying been inyented 
by him this character became known as the Qur-muTthl, or the alphabet proceeding from 
the mouth of the Guru. Eyer since, this alphabet has been employed for writing the 
Sikh Scriptures, and its use has widely spread, mainly among members of that sect. 

On the other hand Landa has remained current all oyer the Punjab, and is especially 
used by shop-keepers. 

Closely resembling Landa is Takri or Takri, the character employed in the Himalayas 
north of the Punjab, a refined variety of which is Pogri, tfie official character of Jammu. 
Takri leads us further north into Kashmir. Here, just as Gurmukhi is a polished form 
of Landa, we find the ^arada character employed in Kashmir by Hindus for all purposes. 
It is a polished variety of Takri, and is as complete as Deva-nagari. In order to show 
the close connection between these four alphabets, I give them together, in parallel 
columus, on the following page. Landa and Takri differ considerably front place to 
place, and I have taken the specimens from fairly central localities in the area in which 
they are respectively employed.^ 

1 Pogrl h fuliy described in pp. 637 For other vaiietW of Landa and Takri, the reader is referred to Dr. Leitoer's 

OoUection of Speeimensy meiiiiomdi under tlie head of ® Authorities.' Compare also the present writer's article on the 

Modern ludo-Aryan Alphabets of iSrorth-Western India, also mentioned under that head. 
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GarmaiM. 

•g <r" 6“ ^ 

F V 6 ^ 

VI "h I ff ^ 


S[ 

>» 

J\ 


§ ^ 
■& ^ 

^ V 


5 ^ 

2 ^ 



/r 

rr 



14 


? t: 

{> nr 

i<. 56 

.. u; 

r 


‘ air® ’ 


‘iH’ 


^urd* 


Gurmnklii. Lan^S. fslcri. isnt&. 


5 J 5 

— . ^ 

^ id, ic 

g t U V 

3^ vS '7 

"9 a S E 

5 ^ ^ ^ 

■Q ^ tt TT 

h A I ■? p 

Vj ^ V 

S ^ <S 5 

^ ^ *t 7 


3 J *i 

9< 1 vr >7 

F i 












E 

■H 

i 

.. 2J 

0 T 




fS Pf 

\ *t Sk ^ 
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While the ^arada alphabet closely follows the Deva-nagari in the arrangement of its. 
letters, and in the system of representation of its vowels, Gnrmnkhi, with Landa and 
Kkri, diverges somewhat from the latter in both particulars. 

GurmnkM has only one sibilant h sa, corresponding to the Deva-nagail ?gr. It 
has nothing to correspond to the Deva-nagari ST or ^ sha, these letters not being 
required for the Pafijabi language. When it is desired to represent the sound of sh, 
as it appears in words borrowed from Arabic or Persian, a dot is put under 3? sa. Thus,, 
TT aha. 

In the order of the alphabet, tt sa and "U ha do not come at the end, after the other 
consonants, as in Deva-nagari, but precede the other consonants, coming immediately 
after the vowels. 

The system of representing vowels in Gurmukhi is somewhat peculiar. It has three 
signs, viz. w, s, and % which are known respectively as dird, irl, and wd. 
These are used when vowels are initial, as bases to support the non-initial forms of the 
vowels it is desired to represent. With these bases they become initial vowels. »( dird 
is used as the base of the initial forms of VK a, vmt d, ai, and w au, the non-initial 
forms of the last three being t ^ and " respectively. As in Deva-nagari, w a has 
no non-initial form. ^ irl is used as the base of the initial forms of i, 'sl «, and 
§ e, the non-initial forms of these vowels being f , % and " respectively. Q- dm 
is the base of the initial forms of ^ and ^ it, the non-initial forms of these vowels 
being , and ^ respectively. PinaUy by slightly modifying the upper curve of §• 
drd, so as to leave it open, we get the initial form of the vowel o, of which the 
non-initial form is ' 

We thus arrive at the following vowels as written in the Gurmukhi alphabet. 

Initial poums. 

w a, >MT d, fs i, ^ w, ^ e, >>l ai, ^ d, liii au. 

Non-initial porms. , 

oc /!;«, oci Jed, fsf M, ^ U, ku, f Jcu, § ke, % kai, § Jed, i kau. 

The Gurmukhi consonants are as follows : — 


3T sa, 

^ ka. 

H ha, 

¥ kha, 

ar ga, 

■yugha. 

W na. 

cha, 

chha. 

♦T ja. 

jha, 

¥ na. 

t a. 

~S f ha. 

¥ da, 

dha, 

$ na. 

sta. 

¥ tha. 

^ da. 

dha, 

na. 

U pa, 

pha. 

¥ ha. 

ST bha. 

¥ ma. 

'^J/a, 

's ra. 

H la. 

¥ wa, va. 

■3 fa. 


Each vowel and consonant has, in Panjabi, a definite name. Thus, non-initial i d 
is called d-kannd, non-initial f i, and so on. Similarly, sa, is called sassd,. 

V ha is called hahd, and so on. It is unnecessary to give these names here, as they are 
of little practical use and can. be found in any Pafijabi Grammar. 
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Tfiere are two nasal signs, mz. " known as tippi, and • known as Undi. 

Tippl can be written over any syllable containing (non-initial) or any of the short 
vowels a, i, or (non-initial) u. Before sa, it is pronounced as n. Thus, is 
.pronounced am. Before u h or another vowel, or at the end of a word, it has the sound 
■Gi the n in the French word bon, which I represent by the sign ~ over the vowel nasalised. 
Thus, siJi, | m. Before any other consonant it has the sound of the nasal 

of the class to which that consonant belongs. Thus, %giT changa, panchU, fu% pi^d, 
■fe'e Hindu, Manna, vjfg’ amh, :H>f3 sammat. 

Bindi may be written over any syllable containing any of the long vowels d, i, e, 

■ d, 0 or au, whether initial or non-initial, or over the initial forms of u and u 
(the non-initial forms of these last two vowels take tippl). Bindi generally has the 
sound of the n in the French word bon, and is then represented in transliteration by 
Thus, ■gtji bds, ynTjf asJ,^^ eld. Often, however, when not at the end of a word or 
preceding /i or s, it is pronounced like 

The Panjabi language requires very few compound consonants. The following are 
the ones most usually met with : — n sta, mha, s nha, rha, lha, ^ rha, eiw gya, 
W( 8tha,Sif tya,7JA sma. When 3 ra is the second member of a conjunct it takes 
the form of a subscript dash. Thus, sra, ^ hra, v Mra, ur gra, ? tra (rather 
■common), ^ dra, u pj'a, ^ bra, ^ bhra. 

When a, letter is doubled the sign known as adhih, is written above the line 
immediately in front of it. Thus, w sapp, gaddi, rUB assu, 1^ bichoMu, 
patthar. 

Other compound consonants are indicated by mere juxtaposition. Thus, 
iahbahl, not bakabahi, as we might expect; ■¥'33$ hhurchaii,'Q.ot khuraohayr; 
rndtnd, r\.oi mdtand ; mdrda, not mdradd ox mdr^dd. 

In the Eastern Punjab, but not in the Majh, there is a cerebral Z-sound which also 
occurs in Lahnda, Vernacular Hindustani, Central and Western Pahari, Eajasthani, 
Gujarati, Marathi, and Oriya. It is indicated by affixing a short tick to the right 
hand lower corner of the ordinary character for 1. Thus, 7S la. 

As in Western Hindi the inherent a of the final consonant of a word is not 
pronounced. 

The letter sometimes has the sound of wa, and sometimes that of va. The va is 
not pronounced as in English, with the lower lip pressed against the upper teeth. It is 
a pure labial sound made by pressing the two lips together, and letting the breath issue 
between them. In cognate languages the letter generally has a »-sound before the 
vowels i and e (whether long or short) and a «o-sound before other vowels. In Panjabi 
this rule generally holds good when the letter is in the middle of a word, but at the 
commencement of a word it is not followed. Here the only rule seems to be custom, 
and I have accordingly given as a supplement to the skeleton grammar a list of words 
taken from Bhai Maya Singh’s Dictionary which commence with the letter and in which 
that letter is pronounced as v. In all other Pafijahi words commencing with the letter 
it is pronounced as 

Hitherto we have dealt with the alphabets employed by Sikhs .and Hindus. It 
must be remembered that there is also a large Musalman pjopulation in t he Pafijabi - 

" ^Seepp.633f. 
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speaking area, wMcli uses Panjabi as freely as its Hindu neighbours. These "people, 
however, when they write the language usually employ the Perso- Arabic alphabet as 
a dapted for Hindostani. It has no local peculiarities. 

Specimens written in all the foregoing scripts (except Landa) will be found in the 
following pages. No specimens have been received in Landa, nor does that character 
easily lend itself to writing more than a few sentences. Its decipherment is so difficult 
even to those xvho write it, that it is seldom employed except for writing accounts and 
the like among illiterate shopkeepers. 

Panjabi Grammar in the main follows that of Hindostani, 
Grammar. remarks are necessary. 

As regards j)ronunciation, the only letters which require special notice are h and 
some of the aspirated consonants. In Lahnda these are pronounced in a peculiar wav, 
and the same fact is evident in the western districts of the Panjabi area. The best 
account of this pronunciation is that given by Mr. Grahame Bailey in his grammar of 
the Wazirabad dialect, of which the following is an abstract. 

In these districts, when 1i commences a word, or precedes an accented syllable, it 
has a strong guttural sound resembling that of a somewhat strongly pronounced ^ ‘ain, 
in Arabic. We might compare the Cockney pronunciation of ham as ‘am (not ’am). 
Thus, Myya, the sides of a bed, is pronounced ‘iyya, and pihal, the wages of grinding, 
pi‘m. 

In other positions, i.e. when it is not at the beginning of a word or preceding an 
accented syllable, it is hardly audible or may be altogether inaudible, but it strongly raises 
the pitch of the preceding vowel, often altering the whole tone of the word. Thus, Idli, 
bring down, is very different in sound from Id, attach, although the h in the former is 
often quite inaudible. Similarly the first d in Mhld, speedy, is pronounced in a high 
tone, while in hold, black, it has the ordinary tone, although the h in the former word is 
not itself sounded. 

The same remarks app)ly to the h shown in transliteration of soft (not hard) aspirated 
consonants, viz. : — gh, jh, dh, dh, hh, nh, nh, mli, rh, rli, wh, etc., but not in the case of 
the hard aspirated consonants hh, chh, th, th, ph, or of sh. Thus, bhrd, a brother, is 
pronounced b‘rd, ghumd, a measure of land, g‘umd, and Chanha, the Chinab river, is 
pronounced Chan‘d'. On the other hand, in h4rh, in which rh follows an accented vowel, 
the h is inaudible, but the a is pronounced in a higher tone than in hur, the joint of a 
plough; and the a of (pronounced hdgg’i, not hdgg‘i) , a buggy, is higher in tone 

than the a of (feminine), white. 

In nouns, the most noteworthy peculiarities are that the oblique plural ends in a 
and that the- suffix of the genitive is da, which, like adjectives ending in d, agrees, not 
only in gender and number, but also in case, with the noun with which it is in agree- 
ment. 

In the verbs, two forms of the verb substantive may be noteH. One is y a, he is. 
This is only heard in the western districts of the PaBjabi area, and its correct meaning 
was first indicated by Mr , Grahame Bailey in his Wazirah ad Grammar ahready alluded 
to. By origin y# is the pronoun of the second person plural combined with the verb 
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substairtiye, and it properly means ‘ there is to {or by) you.’ This is evident in phrases 
like : — 

hi milea je, literally, what was got to you, i.e. what did you get ? Standard 
Panjabi tuMn^ kl milia. 

U ahhea je, what was said by you, what did you say ? Standard kl akhea. 

kl je, what has happened to you. 

Generally, the reference to the second person is less direct, and must be translated, 
if at all, by some such phrase as ‘ I say to you,’ or ‘ I ask you.’ Thus, kl je, already given, 
also means ‘ I ask you what has happened (to anybody, not necessarily to you).’ Simi- 
larly 

otthe do je, I say to you there are two there. 
mai ay a je, I say to you I have come. 
sahb je, I say to you it is the Sahib. 

It is evident that, in the last three examples, the 'I say to you’ can be for aE 
practical purposes omitted, and the j e represented, as it is in the grammar, by ‘ he is ’ or 
‘ they are,’ It can, however, only be used in sentences like the foregoing. 

The common form of the past tense of the verb substantive is usually si for both 
masculine and feminine singular, and for the masculine plural. This is generally 
explained as the feminine of sa, but much more probably it is a corruption of some old 
form akin to the Prakrit dsl, Sanskrit dsU, he was. The infinitive of the finite verb 
generally ends in na (not na), though na occurs in the case of some verbs. The future 
presents a few irregularities and there is a passive voice formed by adding l to the active 
root (see p. 616), but on the whole the conjugation of the verb closely resembles that 
of vemacirlar llindostani. It is therefore believed that the annexed skeleton grammar 
will enable the student to understand the language of the following specimens. 
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PAtJABI SEEIiETOH GEAMMAE. 

I. Tq OUHS.— Gender.— This closely follows Hindostanl. The most important exception is rdh, a road, which is masculine in Paljili. 
ISTninber and Case.— The nominative plural closely follows Hindostam. Oblique plurals terminate in a. Thus,— 


Singular. 

Plural. 


Direct. 

1 

Oblique. j 

Direct. 

Oblique. 


7nundd, a boy 


mun^e 

mu'ndid 

The follomng are the usual forms r.{ ‘k, 

hdmS, a shopkeeper 

hdme 

hdme 

hdn%d 

Toeative s mun^iS, (sing.) j e mndi'i ; } 

■mamikhh, a man 

mantihhJi 

manuhlcli 

manukkhdi 

daniS (or ianie) ; e banig : e manuiiii; 
e manuTehU ; e hhWi&; e hlmi: i isaj! 

hhdl, a brother 

\ hM% 

j 

hhdl 

hhdid 

e kdwd (or had ) : e peicd ; e g . 

Jcdit, a crow 

1 hdii 

hdu 

kd'ivd 

e dhto : e kandhe ; e kandU : e nmt 0? 
mdu); e'mdwd (or mdS)i i 1 

:pin^ a father 

! ptu 

phc 

pewS 

vidhwad. The nominative 'is nomnim 

dhz, a daughter 

dill 

! dhid, dhl 

dhta, dht 

used instead of the vocative. 

'kandh, a wall (fern,) 

' Icandh 

kazidhd 

handlid 


■mdu, a mother 

mdu 

mdwd 

mdwd 


vidhmdi a widow j 

1 

vidkwd 

vidhwd 

vidhwd 



There are also other cases occasionally met with ; viz, an agent plural in ? as in tnsl lohl 'paid, you people have obtained j & 
singular in e, as in gliare, in the house 5 (from in the shade ; a locative plural in I, as in gur-mulcM GaraiB Hf 

•letters j an ablative singular in d, as in gTiardf from the house \ and an ablative plural in %, as in hafthl, by hands. 

The case postpositions are, — 

Agent — nai (often omitted). 

Dat.-Acc.~w??. 

Instr.-Abl.—Jfa, by, with, from. 

Gen.— 

Loc.— in ; p%T, on ; pdSy pah, near ; ndl, with. 

Many of these may be used with the oblique genitive masc., gJiarvicTich or gharde vichch, in the house. 

ISTote . — Dd of the genitive is a termination rather than a postposition. It should hence be written without a hyphen. Thus, ig 

gha^-dd, of a house. So also 'nai of the agent, and 'nu of the dative-accusative 5 but ghavpnr, on the house, with a hyphen. Eeganfing 
-declension of the genitive, see Adjectives. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives ending in d and genitives agree with their quaMed nouns in gender, number and form. Thus, idyka mm^i 
- good hoy ; 'nihhe 'inun^enu, to a good boy ; e 'nekhid mundid, 0 good boy 5 mhhe mun^, good boys ; nihkid 'mwi^ianu, to good boysj g 

0 good boys ; nilcTci hurl, a good girl ; niJckl Tcurinu, to a good girl ; e nilchie hiir'lQ, 0 good girl ; 'nihMd Jcurm, good ^rls ; nihUl 
hurmnn, to good girls ; gJioredd muh, the horse's mouth ; gJiorede muh-vichh, in the horse’s mouth ; gJioredl the horse s eye; ffMrsiU 
ahhlia-vichcJi, in the horse’s eyes. The Hindostani system of using the termination e for all oblique masculine cases, and % for all feminine »i 
Is also employed. 

Comparison of adjectives is as in other Indian languages. Thus, ih us-fhd 'wada liai, this is greater than that ; ih sabkm-tkd rra# ki, 
“this is greatest of all. 


II. PEOHOUHS.— 



■ ., 1 .- ■ 

Thou. 

He, she, it, that. 

This. (11 

This. ( 2 ) 

Who, which. ( 1 ) 

Who, w,McL:,|lt, 

•Sing. • 








Norn. 

hau (obs.), mat 

td ■ 

uli, oh, dhu, auh 

ih, eh 

, ah, dh, dhi 

jb J 


Agent 

mat 

tat 

un, on, uhnai, 
etc. 

in, en, ihnai, etc. 


jhi, jilmai, etc. 

: ,*;".■■■ 

Obi. 

'fnai, but me^te, 

tai {te'^te) 

Si 

ot 

ih, is, es, ais 

Base unchanged 

jih,jis 



from me. 

‘ 



■■■n 3 . ■•■;' 

„ Gen.;. 


iera 

uhdd, usdd, etc. 

ihdd, isdd, etc. j 


jihdd, etc. 

;■ as , ; 

.'■aB 

Piar.y; 



I , 




J 

^lom. 

'yasf ,r , 


oh 

eh 

ah, dh, dlii 


,/ »■■■■" 

Agent 


tust 

unht, unhanai, 

i'nd^f inhanai, 

. ahdnai, etc. 

jinht, ji'nhdnai 

.© T. : 



etc. ' 

■'etc.;. ■ 
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SSI 



i iast.(i) 

1 

That. (2) 

Whef (1) 

Wbo ? (2) 

What? 

Anyone, somecme. 

Anythii^. 

Siof- 

Honi. 

j_ — 

1 SO 

tihrdi tehrd 

kaun 

Jcihrdf kehrd 

h%f JczO/ 


huckk, kickki 

Agent 

j fm, &tG. 


hint etc. 


kdJinaif etc. 

Mni^ kisenai 

huik, kufj\ kuk. 
kdsenai 

Obl. 

I - f* \ 

j tih, its 

-B 

<A 

MJ 

hiht his 

B ' 

cS 

hdh, hds 

\ Mse 

hdse 

&n. 

1 fiMd, etc. 

CC 

! 

Jcihddi etc. 

§ 

i?o 

kdMd, etc. 

kis&dctf 

hdsedd 

Plir.. , 
Ifom. ' 

1 ^0 

cs ® 

cj 'w 

S c3 

haun 

a'o 

biO.^ 




■ 1 

tinM 

'"CJ 

<3> 

a 

hin Jiii etc. 

<15 

© 

OQ ; 

! ^ 

5 . ' i 

'll S' ' 


Ob!. . 

tinhd 

13 

O! 

c 

hinhd 

13 

© 

Q 

1 ^ 

1 o 

1 {25 ■ ^ 

© « 


Gen. ^ I 
i 

tinhddd 


Mnhddd 



•S . 



in. VEEBS.— A.— Auxiliary Verb and Verb Substantive. 

Present Tense.— I am, etc. 



Sing. 

Plur. 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

i 1 

ha, hagdf hai 

hagi, hat 

Ad, hags, hatga 

Ad, kdgidy katgid 

*> 

halt hatgdf e 

1 Ikcbi, Jiaigii e 

Ad, Ad, lioglt liaigeo ! 

i 

ho, Ad, kogid 

3 

; kat, haigdf haisu, hai^ «, d, 

liait kaigii tiaisu, half i, i, e, 
ne,je. 

Jian, han-ge, haigejiahii haini^ i 
hainsUi we, ye. j 

han, hctn-gidi Jiaigm^ haitir 
hainli hainsut we, ye. 


Past Tense.— I was, etc. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Masc. 

Fern, 

Masc. 

Fein. 

sdi sdgdi si, stgd, thd 

si, sigi, tJii 

' 

sdi se-^ge, si, si-ge, the 

sia^ sl-gtd^ tkla 

sd, sdgd, Tiai-sd 

sd, sdgif hai’-sd 

. 

sSi sa-ge, liaise 

m ■» ."-.-'SS 

sa, sa-gia, natsza 

hai-si 

haisi 

haise, sail 1 

Jiaisia, sid 

hai^n, sdi 

hai^si, sdi 

san, san-ge, sain, sdn, haisan \ 

■ 1 

san, san^gidi sain, sdn, kai^san 


Tk negative of the forms hai-sa, etc., is kat-naln-sa, etc. The negative of si is naso or even thanaso, Naso is used for both genders and 
bth numbers. . ■ ' ' ' ' 


Some of the above forms are only of local occurrence. The most usual forms are 



Present (Com. Gen.). j 

Past. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Masc. j 

Fern. 

' ' ' Masc. ' 

Fern. 

1 

Ad ... . ' '1 

kd 

sd, si 

Si 

sa, sz, se 

sia 

2 

hai .' 

: Ad, Ad 

sd, si 


sail, si, se 

sid' 

3 

kai 

kan 

sd, si 

Si:/\.-'\. 

san, si, se 



^•'-Active Verb. 
Eoot,— 
Infinitive,-' 

Pres. paid;.,. 

L 


gJiall, send 

ghallndy gJiallan^^o send 
ghalldd, sending 


ETote.— I f the root ends in n, r, I, or r, tbe 
infinitive ends in nd, not nd. Thus, jd^nd, to 
know j mdrnd, to strilce. 

Boots ending in a vowel or h form the pres. 
«ovf i*T) ^.dd. Thus, du&dd, coming ; raMnda, 
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Boots ending in /, and a few others form the past part, in a, not ta. Thus, raUa, remained ; labblid, found. Roots in du and dhn d 
Thus, dimd, to come ; did^ come ; chdhund, to wish ; clidliidt wished. Other roots in u change it to v. Tlms^Jiundj to live ; jtmd 
Boots ending in i or u drop it in the conjunctive participle. Thus, rah or ralii ; dwnd^ d* ^ * 

Present sabjunctive (old simple present), 

I may send. 



Sing, 

Plur. 

1 

1 

glialla 

ghalUyl 

2 

ghallt, gJialli (ohs.) 

ghallb, ghallS, ghallib (ohs.) 

3 

ghalle 

ghallan 


Boots ending in u change it to or ; thus, dwa; or drop it, as i 
da. The 3rd sing, may end in u, and the 3rd plnr. in un or an. ’ ThaT 
dve, SS, or dU, he may come ; Swan, an, or Sun, they may come. Soots' 
ending in i drop it in this tense. Thus, raid, I may remain. The 3rd 
plnr. may end in in. Thus, rahan or raUn. Boots ending in other vowels 
optionally insert w or v. BMnd, to wash ; AUU or dhowa, I may wash 
Boots in n change it to n in the 3rd plnr. Thus, j&nnd, to know • 
jdnan, they may know, * 

Imperative, send thou, ghall, ghalU^ gltalle (ohs.) ; send ye, ghallb^ ghalUo, Forms like ghallle^ be pleased to strike, are borrowed from 
Bindostanl, and are not true Panjabi, 

Future, I shall send. Formed by adding gd (sing, masc.), gi (sing- fern.), ge (masc. plur.), and gm (fern, plur.) to the present subjunctive. 
The 1st plur. is ghallage. Optional forms of the 3rd sing, are gliallugd, ghallugUf ghallu. The verb agrees with its subject in gender, number 
-and person as in Hindostani. , 

Tenses are formed from the present participle and from the past participle as in Hinddstanl, Thus, jo mat ghallddt if I had sent j im$ 
ghaUdd-ha,l&msen^ngi mat ghalldd-st, I 'w&s send.mg ; mat didf 1 G&me; mat ghallidj he was sent by me, I sent him; mat aiadm^l 
have come ; mat ghallid’-Iiai, I have sent him ; mat didst, I had come ; mat ghalltd^slt 1 had sent him; and so on. 

Tenses formed from the past participles of transitive verbs are treated exactly as in Hindostani. The construction may he passive persoMl 
or passive impersonal. Thus (passive personal), uJmai ikh chitthl Itkht) by him a letter was written, he wrote a letter ; (passive inipersonaI| 
unhanai kurlnS mdrid, hy-him with-reference-to-the girl it-was-beaten (or a-beating-was-done), he beat the girl. 

C, — Irregular Verbs. — 


Boot. 
stdiii recognise, 
siUi sew, 
sau, sleep, 

Jcahty say, 

Tear, do, 
hhalb, stand, 
hhar^ stand, 
khard, stand, 
kJid, eat, 

jan, hear, bring forth, 
jd,go, 
jdnt know, 
than, resolve, 
dhalii, dhai, fall, 
dehh, see, 
de, give, 
dhbi wash, 

bathe, 

•paliin, put on (clothes), 
^ahut) ^almchi anive, 


Irregular JPast latdioiple 


Past Participle. 

sidfa^ 

slid 

suttaf^ 

hihd^ 

httd^ 

hlialbtd 

khard 

hharbtd 

hdhdd, khddhd 

jdid,jaind^ 

gidi gaid 

jdttd^ 

tjiayd:^ 

dhatthd, clhitthd^ 

ditthd, dJtthd^ 

dittd 

dMtd^ 

nahdtd^ 

paidhd^ 

■pah u ttd, pah untd, p iiijd^ pah 


paclilidn, recognise, 

chid. 

pachhatd, 

parb, string (heads), 

‘parbtd^ 

par, tear, 

pdtd^ 

pi, drink, 

pitd 

ptJi, grind, 

ptthd 

puchdu, convey, 

ptichdtd^ 

paii fan, fall, 

pid, peCid 

stick fast, 

phdtthd^' 

h{mnl,yrn^ 

haddha^ 

haras, ram. 

haUlid^ 

mar,dde, 

mbidi^ 


rilid^ 

ridclhd:^ 

runnd^ 

latthd^ 

lid%dd,^ dnddf^ 

lid, ldid, Utd, Uttd. 


Those words marked with the sign ^ may also be regular. Thus, 
sidnid. In nearly all cases the gerund takes the regular form only, 
Thus the gerund of hhalb is Jchalbid, The following gerunds, how- 
ever, are irregular : — 


stu 

makes 

std 


79 

jdyd,jdid 

de 

77 

did 

nahda 

77 

nahdid or nahdtid. 

■palmt 

77 

palmtd or pahnntd. 

pah 

77 

ptthd 

pai 

i> 

pid or paid 

lai 

79 

lid or IcCid 


De, give, has its pres. part, dinda ; its pres. subj. did or Mwi'; 
its imperat. sing, dih, plur. dib or dewb. 

Pai, fall, has its pres, suhj, as follows : — 



Sing. 

Plur. 

i 

1 

patm 

paie 

2 

paie, patve 

pab, pab, paicb, pawo 

3 

pae, pcHoe 

pain 


Lidndd and dnda, the past participles of lidw, bring, m 
treated as belonging to transitive verbs, and take the subject in the 
agent case, but the regular participle lidid is treated as belonging to 
an intransitive verb, and takes its subject in the nominative. 

La/, take, has its present subj. latoa, conjugated like f 
above. * 

The following feminines of past participles are irregular i— 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Mild, said 

kaht 

gid, gone 

gat 

rihd, remained 

raht 

lid, taken 

lat 


. The present participle of the verb hand, to become, is hindd. ^ 
The verb anna, to corne, often makes its conjunctive participle 
dn-he. 

Thus, 


raUi remain, 
rinnli, stew, 
rb, weep, 
laid, alight, 

Udii, bring, 
lai, take, 

D. — Passive Voiee.- 

mun^d mdrd-gid, the boy was struck ; the gir! was struck. Or ^ may he added to the root. lihxik, u mdrtdd'Jiai,)iei^^Giiig 

beaten. This form is practically confined to tenses formed from the present participle, and is principally heard in the western districts. 

E. Causal Verbs. These are formed much as in Hindostani. There are causals and double causals. Thus, sihkhnd, to learn ; sihhdi^pt 
sikhldnnd or sihhdlnd, to teach; sikhtodund, to have taught ; afthna, to use ; nfhdund, to raise ; t^thwdnnd, to have lifted; jdgnd, to 
awake; jagdund, to waken , j agimund, ho get wakened ; hatthnd, to sit ; hitJidund, haithdiind, baithdhid, bithdlnd, bathdlnd, hthldundf 
to scat; httJitsdund, to have seated v to go ; (^'or^ra, to send ofE ; turwdundytoh.ave sent off; jalnd, to harn; ')dlndt 

burn (trans.) : tuttnd or tuttna, to break ; tbrnd, to break (trans.) ; Mrwdund, to have broken.. 

F. '— Compcuiud Verbs. These are fomed as in Hindostani. Thus, hhajj jdnd, to run away ; jd sahnd, to be able to go ; mat kanm 

IT 1 * 1 -1 J1 _ , - - — _ - • . _ . . _ _ . ‘ -IT... to 


“The Passive voice may be formed as in Hindostani by conjugating the j)ast participle with jand, to 

was struck : hurl mdrl c/at, the ml was sf.rnr'.V Qr ^ may he added to the root. Thus, d 


INTEODTJCTION, 
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Iiist of Panjabi words in which an initial ^ is pronounced as v and not as iv, 

Vd, wiad, air. 

Vdch, a tax on village artizans. 

Vdchah, a reader. 

Vaolidu, preservation. 

Vachdund, to protect. 

VaGhdwd, a protector. 

Vaelihdl, spreading a bed. 

Vdclihar, driving rain. 

Vaddnah, a kind of wbeat. 

Vadbdl, vadbold, a boaster. 

Vaddd, waddd, great. 

Vaddh, a field which has been reaped. 

I^addh, increase. 

Vaddhd, profit. 

VaddM, a bribe. 

Vdddlil, reaping, a carpenter. 

Vaddhvid, to cut. 

Vdddhu, superfluous. j 

Vaderd, an ancestor, great, large. 

Vadhd, a sojourner. 

Vadhdl, reaping, wages for reaping. 

Vadhdn, an increase. 

Vadhdund, tovenlarge. 

Vadherd, much, more. 

Vddhi, reaping, a bribe. 

Vadhih, more. 

superfluous. 

Vadhwdl, reaping, wages for reaping. 

to cause to be reaped. 

Vadidl, greatness. ' ■ • 

Vadidund, to magnify. 

Fadphulgiy 'oadp'huU, extravagance. 

FaA, good ! (interjection). 

mMf, a young calf, 
ploughing: 

Vahi, an account book. 

Vahin, the flowing of a stream ; consideration, thought. 

Vahind, to flow. 

y aliitar, a beast of burden or for riding. 

Vahn, the surface of a roughly ploughed field. 

F wlind, vdhund, to plough. 

Vaid, a doctor. 

F aidayi, vaidanl, a female doctor. 

F %ihan, vaihin, the flowing of a stream, 
rot. IK, PART I. 4 il 
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Vaihnd, to sit, to flow. 

Vair, enmity. 

V air am,, ®aw’«,?an enemy. 

Vair an, vairdrii, waste, depopulated. 

Vais, the name of a certain caste. 

Vdj, sound, voice (corruption of dwdz). 

Vajdnd, 'oajdund, to play upon a musical instrument. 

Vajj-vajdlee, by beat of drum. 

Vajnd, to emit a sound. 

Vakdlat, agency. 

Vakam, sapan wood (used as a dye). 

Td'kambd, wakhumbd, a certain tree, Careya arhorea. 

VaTtaml, coloured with vakam. 

Vakil, an agent, a pleader. 

Vakkh, separate, asunder. 

Vakkddi, near the time for bringing forth young (of a cow or mare) 
VakkM-vakkhl, vakkkrd, divided, separated. 

Val, a crook, bend. 

Vdl, hair ; a breeze. 

Vald, a lound rafter. 

Vala, towards, by. 

Valdii, valait, see vildit. 

Valgan, the wall round a courtyard. 

Vail, a saint, a prophet. 

Valnd, to surround. 

Valtoh, valtdhd, -ku, -hi, a large brass cooking vessel. 

Van, a certain tree, Salvadora oleoides. 

Vanj, traffic, commerce. 

Vanjh, a bamboo, a tent-pole. 

> Var, rod'll, an arrow ; a kind of coarse twine. 

Va/raich, name of a sept of the Jat caste. 

Vargd, like, equal to ; timber to support the earth filled into a grave, 
V argaldnd, vargaldund, to inveigle, persuade. 

Vdrl, & window, a small door ; time, turn. 

Vari, a preparation of pulse. 

bold, brave. 

Varidmgl,'h.exo\mi. 

Varkd, the leaf of a book. 

F’m’m, heartache, severe sorrow. 

Varmd, a carpenter’s bit. 

the mound raised by white ants ; a small carpenter’s bit. 
a fast, fasting ; a share. 

usage, custom ; a share. i 

to divide, distribute. 

Farifaica, usage, custom ; a divider. . 


INTEOBUCTION. 


’ Fasdu, growing (of a village). 

VasdJch, see visdJch. 

Vasod, a Hindu holiday occurring on the first of Vasakh. 
Vast, a thing, goods and chattels. 

Vdt, distance, space ; a road. 

Vatt, a weight ; enmity ; a boundary line between fields, etc. 
Vatt, again ; moisture in the ground. 

Vatwdnl, a clod for cleaning. 

Vaydh, a wedding. 

Vaydhnd, vaydhtt/nd, to marry. 

Vaydhtd, married (of a woman). 

Vaydharn, grammar. 

VaydTcarnl, a grammarian. 

Vaydpak, pervading. 

Vaydpl, pervading. 

VeeJind, to sell. 

Vedat, the Vedanta system of philosophy. 

VaJchy^ci/, to see. 

Vel, a climbing plant. 

Veld, time, moment. 

Velnd, velnd, a rolling-pin ; to roll, to seed cotton. 

Velyl, a machine for seeding cotton. 

Verhd, the courtyard of a house. 

' VesdTch, see visdhh. 

VesdhM, see visdllchl. 

Vidhnd, — vaydhnd. 

Vidhtd, = vaydhtd. 

Vich, an interval. 

Vichdr, consideration. 

Vichch, in. 

Viohold, a mediator. 

Vidd, dismissed. 

Viddid, viddyd, knowledge. 

Vigarnd, to he spoiled. 

Vigdry.d, to spoil. 

Vigdrii, a spoiler. 

Vigrdu, damage ; one who spoils. 

Vigrdund, to cause to be spoiled. 

Viledu, sale, selling ; for sale. 

Vihduy,d, to cause to he sold. 

ViJch, poison. 

Vildit, vilaif, valdit, or valait, & country ; England, 
foreign ; English, 
to sob, lament, 
crooked, uneven. 

VOL. IS, PART t. 
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Vir^ a brotlier (used by a sister). 

Vw&na, a waste, solitude. . . 

Vird, daily use, practioe. 

Virk, name of a sept of tbe 'ffat caste. 

Virld, scarce, rare, far apart. 

Virbdli, enmity. 

Virbdlil, quarrelsome. 

Virt, a circle of clients. 

Visdh, trust, faitb. 

Visdkh, vasdMi, vSsdhli, name of a month. 

VisdhU, vasod, vesdhU, the first day of Visakh, on which a festival occurs. 
VisMd) ordure. 

Vissarytd, to be forgotten ; to forget. 

ViWi, a bird’s dung. 

Vitthnd, to drop dung (of a bird). 

Vuhdr, conduct, behaviour ; trade, tra£Q.c. I 


,1 
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POGRA OR POGRI. 

The Dogra or Ddgri dialect of Panjabi takes its name from Ddgar or Dugar, the 

title of the submontane portion of the Jammu State. This 
Where spo portion of the Jammu State has to its north the bill country 

of Jammu separating it from Kashmir, in which a variety of dialects, such as Ptambani 
and Pognli, intermediate between Dogra and Kashmiri are spoken. These dialects in 
many respects closely resemble Pogra, but I have classed them with Kashmiri as they 
present the regular use of pronominal s a 63. res attached to the verb which is characteris- 
tic of that language. In the hills in the north-east of the Jammu State lies Bhadarwah, 
the language of which, Bhadarwahi, is a form of Pahari. To the east of Jammu lies 
the State of Ohamba. The main language of Chamba, Ohameali, is also a form of 
Pahari ; but a mixed form of speech called Bhateali, which is based on Dogra, is spoken 
in the west of the State, near the Jammu Prontier. South of Janamu lie the Punjab 
districts of Sialkot and Gurdaspur, the main language of which is Panjabi. Dogra 
is, however, spoken along the northern border of these districts. South-east of Jammu 
lies the district of Kangra ; here a dialect of Panjabi is spoken which is closely allied 
to Dogra. Not far to the west-of Jammu City runs the river Chenab, beyond which 
lies the Naushahra country. Dogra extends to a few miles beyond the Chenab. 
Purther on we come to the hill dialects connected with the northern form of Lahnda. 

The word Dogar is popularly said to be a corruption of the Sanskrit^Dvigarta, but 

this derivation is not accepted by Europeaif scholars at the 
presient day. On the contrary, the ancient name of the 
■country appears to have been 2) from which ‘Dogar’ is derived, through the 

Prakrit ‘ Dogs’ara.’^ 

As will have been gathered from the foregoing remarks, pdgra is bounded on the 

south by standard Panjabi, on the east and north-east by 

Language Boundaries. Pahari, On the north by the semi- Kashmiri hill dialects, and 

on the west by Lahnda. 

There are three sub-dialects of Ddgra mentioned in the reports. These are Kandiali, 

the Kangra Dialect, and Bhateali. Kandiali is a mixture of 
standard Panjabi and Dogra spoken in the hills of the north- 
east of Gurdaspur. The Kangra Dialect is the main language of the head-quarters 
td^slls of Kangra District, and Bhateali is spoken in Western Chamba. Like Kandiali, 
the Kangra Dialect is a mixure of Dogra and standard Panjabi, with also a few pecu- 
liarities of its own, while Bhatgali is a mixture of Dogra, Kangri, and Chameali. 

The following are the estimated number of speakers of 
Dogra in localities in which it is a vernacular 


Origin of the name. 


Sub-dialects. 


Number of speakers. 


See Dr. Stein^s translation of tlie Itdjatarangintr Vol.' Hi p. 432. It will be observed that tbe initial d of Dogar has 
been cerebralised. This is an example of the influence of Lahnda, in some dialects of which an initial d is often cerebralise^^ 
/Thus in the Thali of Shahpur, the root give, becomes 
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DSgra Proper — 

Jammu and neiglibourliood 
Gnrdaspiir 

- Sialkoti . • 

Kandiali (Gurdaspur) . 

Kan gpa' Dialect . • 

Biiateali , • . . 



• 

• 

• • • 

t • • 

434,000 

00,000 

74,727 

568,727 

• • 

• 

• 


. 

10,000 

« • 

. 

• 

• • . 

. 

636,500 

• • 

■ 

• 

• « « 

Total 

• 

14,000 

1,229,227 


Characteristics of the dialect. 


In the above table, the figures for Jammu are mere estimates, based on the returns; 
of the Census for 1901, as no language census was taken of that State in 1891. The- 
Gurdaspur and Sialkot figures are better estimates, being based by the local officers on 
the retru’ns of the Census of 1891. The Bhateali figures are those reported by the 
Chamba officials. In Gurdaspur Dogra is spoken nearly aU over the lower hills, and in 
Sialkot it is spoken in 116 villages of Zafarwal Tahsll to the north and west of Zafarwal, 
and all over the Bajwat ‘Aldqa of the Sialkot Tahsll. 

No information is available as to the number of speakers of Bogra outside the- 
region in which it is a vernacular. 

Pogra closely resembles standard Panjabi. The main differences consist in the- 

change in oblique form of the noun substantive, and in the 
employment of a different postposition for the accusative- 
dative case. The vocabulary, too, differs somewhat, being influenced by Lahnda and 
(especially) Kashmiri. As regards the oblique form, all masculine nouns add a short 
e or ai in the singular to the nominative, while feminine nouns add d, thus following- 
the example of northern Lahnda. Por the accusative-dative case, the usual suffix is hv 
or gl, instead of the Panjabi In Kangra an alternative suffix is /o. Dogra also- 
prefers the word thd to mean ‘ was ’, instead of the more usual sd or si of standard 
Pafijabi. 

So far as I am aware the only Bogra book which has been printed is a version of 

the New Testament in ‘ Jumboo or Bogura ’ issued by the- 
Serampore Missionaries in the year 1826. There are said to- 
be some translations of Sanskrit books into Bogra, one of which, a version of the 
Lilavati (a mathematical work) is mentioned by Br. Biihler.^ 

AUTHORITIES— 

The only previous account of the B5gra dialect which I have seen is contained in 
the following : — 

Deew, Eebdeeic, — The Jummoo and Kashmr Territories. A Geographical Account. London, 1875. 
Account of Dogri, pp. ^463 E. Dogri Alphabet described, p. 471. Appendix I (pp. 503 ff.),- 
Dogri Granamar. 

Pogra has an alphabet of its own, which is allied to the Takri alphabet current in 

the Punjab Himalayas. Some thirty or forty years ago,, 
the then Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir caused to he 
invented a modified form of the current Takri so as to bring it more into line with 
Bevanagari and Gurmukhi. This improved Pogri is used for official documents, but it 
has not generally displaced the old Takri form of script, which is that employed in the 

Detailed Hejoort of a Tour in search of Sanskrit MSS. made in JTdttnir, SaiputaM, and Central India. Bombsy-,, 
1877, p.4; ' 


Literature. 


Written Character. 


BOGEA. 
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following specimens. Tiiis alphabet is very imperfect. Theoretically it has all the 
letters found in Devanagari except a few which are not employed in the vernacular 
language, hut the vowels are so loosely written, that it might almost he said that any 
vowel sign can he employed indifferently for any vowel sound. More especially, e and 
and 0 and u are frequently confounded. At other times we find vowels omitted 
altogether, so that the reading of a Dogra document is no easy task. 

There is another peculiarity in Dogra writing which should be observed. It is the 
rery frequent employment of the initial forms of vowels instead of the non-initial forms 
in order to represent non-initial long vowels. It is as if in Devanagari we were to write 
■^^TT when we meant to write An examination of the specimens will show instances 
of this in every line. In order to indieate this, in transliterating the specimens, I insert 
an apostrophe before every vowel which is written in the initial form. It is as if I 
were to transliterate by d'a and ^ by da. 

In order to facilitate the reading of the text I have, whenever a word is wrongly 
spelt, first transliterated it strictly as it is written and have then immediately afterwards 
transliterated the correct spelling which I place between marks of parenthesis. I have, 
however, altogether ignored the very frequent use of a long vowel for a short one, or 
vice versa. Such cases I have passed over silently in the transliteration. Dogra has 
never been printed in type of its own character. I therefore give the specimens in the 
vernacular character in facsimile just as I have received them. Types are, however, 
available for the form of Takri employed in the adjoining State of Chamba, which is 
■closely allied to that used for Dogra, and, as type-printed words are easier to read than 
facsimiles of handwriting, I give in each case the specimen also printed (in correct 
spelling) in the Takri type of Chamba. 
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Z e 






Vowels. 





m 

a 

d A 

d i 

6 

i 

s 

u 

5 


3 tti 

rts 

m d 

W 

av> 

* m. 









Oo]isoaaiits< 






ha 

u 

him 

7T 

go, 


gha 

J* 

■na 

% 

D 

cha 

)8 

chha 

\ 

> 

> 

jha 



t 

ta 

b 

tha 

• 

1 

da 


dha 



3 

ta 

51 

tha 

3LJ 

da 

n 

dha 


na 

U 

pa 

& 

pha 

\ 

la 


bha 

n 

ma 

IT 

yar 

h 

ra 

Pi 

la 


va 



n 

%a 

v3 

ha 

1 

# 

fa 

cn 

la 

TT 






Goujuncts. 





/ 

n 

1 

"k thi 

e 

0 

^ hd 

T{ su 


U pd 

ti' 

J 

or 


J 

liai 

#11^ 

H yb 


H yaii 


^ ram 

or rS 

36 

6 

|;ra 

A 

tra 

niha. 







J hu 


Numerals. 


% 3 2 , 

7. S 8, <5 9, 


S 3, 

* 0 . 


» 4, 


5, 


6 , 


DotiMe lettei-s are Wver written. They are left to be inferred by the reader. Thus, 
ditid, given, is written but must be read 


pOGBi, 
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The following are the Pogra characters as used in the specimens 

Vowels. 

Initial FoaMs. 

7^ a, ^ 6l iovl, ^ «or», or 

e, e or ai^ r 0 or au, • m or 


0 or au, • m on 


Non-initial Torms. 

^ ka, ^ M, ki or M, or § ku, ^ M, ^ ke or kg, 

kai, o<^ <51 kaut ^ kam or ka. 

Note.— G reat carelessness is allowed in writing the vowels and the nasal sign. They are often omitted altogether. 
Long and short vowels are freqaently interchanged. Initial vowels are often written in the place of non-initial long 
ones. Thus— 


for dS; ^ 


r 

0 for 


tu» The letter e or e is freqaently written for t, and 5 for it. 



ka, 

vr 

kha. 

Consonants. 

77 9^’ ^ 

gha, 


na; 


eha, 

\ 

chha. 

y> 

ja. 

rr 

jha, 


nS 


ia, 

o 

tha, 


da. 


4ha, 


OP 


ta. 

w 

tha. 


da; 


dha, 


n&; 


pa. 

'io 

pha. 

y 

ha, 


hha, 

3? 

mu ; 


ya. 

d 

ra. 


la. 

Y 

va, wa ; 




S&a, 


sa. 


ha. 


ra. 




Note.— T hat the same sign is employed for /a and and for Ja and va (or r^pec ive y. 
sibilant,— the letter 5 cr. When it is neceBsary to represent the sound of the Persian ^ ® 

employed. 

1 . ' " ■ 4 m ' ■' 
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In order to facilitate comparison, I next give the cnrrent written forms of the letters 
of the Gurmukhi, Kahgra, and pogrS, alphabets. 


Oaniiuklii. 

KMgrS. 

pOglS/ 


Garmukhl. 

Kaj^pri. 

Dogi^. 

1 -— — , 

1 


w 


‘ aim ’ 

d 

2> 


da 

Y 


* » 

‘ iri ’ 



*9 

dha 


€ 


^ Ufa ’ 


- 

-£ 

na 

S 

nn 

(f 

0 

3" 

v3 


ta 

n 

\ 

w 

JT 

sa 


Vi 

•gs? 

tha 

a 

s 

J 

ha 


rfe 

■u 

da 


"inr 

Y 

ka 

'q' 

IX 

i 


dim 

y 

M 


kha 

7i 



na 

n 

TT 

37 

ga 

M 



pa 




gha 

Z> 


'IP 

pha 


3 


neb 

-SI 

K 


ha 


if 

w 

cha 

5 

j 

3 

S 

hha 

*5? 



chha 


n 

ii 

ma 



?> 

ja 


^ m 


ya 




jha 

6 

0 


ta 


» ^ ^ 


na 

ZS 



la 

z 


z 

fa 

\ 

2t 

2( 

wa 







-*n ; 
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POGEA GEAMMAE. 

In its grammar Dogra closely resembles standard Pafijabi. The following are two 
ipflin points of difference : — 

In prominciationj no difference seems to exist between e and ai. These two vowels 
appear to be quite interchangeable. Sometimes one is written and sometimes the other. 
At the end of a word (especially in the declension of nouns) both are pronounced short 
and both have the same sound, which more nearly resembles that of a short a than 
anything else. Indeed a is often written for it. In the skeleton grammar which follows 
I represent this final sound by e, but ai or a would be equally correct. Similarly e is 
often written at or a. 

All nouns, even those ending in consonants, have an oblique form singular differing 
from the nominative. In the case of masculine nouns, this oblique form usually ends 
in the indeterminate short vowel, sometimes written e, sometimes ai, sometimes d, which 
has just been described. The termination of the feminine oblique form singular is d. 
These terminations also occur in the northern dialects of Lahnda and in Western Pahan. 
The termination of the oblique plural is e, a? or a. The postposition of the accusative- 
dative is generally Jel or gl, and very rarely the Panjabi nE. Sometimes de (the locative 
of the genitive termination dd) is employed for the dative, as inyaeda^?-ioaZede/a*, 
having gone to a rich man. The other postpositions coincide with those in use in 
PaSjabi. 

The Pronouns do not call for any special remarks unless we draw attention to the 
form of the accusative-dative of the pronouns of the first, second, and third persons. 

is iniM, migl, ov ml ; ‘thee’isteH, or tugl ; and ‘him’ ml. Similarly the 
acei^ative-dative of ‘this ’ is i^. The conjugation of verbs presents a few irregularities 
There is an alternative form ending in dd, of the past participle. Thus, mMdd, dead 
godoJiddd, lost; chdTildl-hai, it is proper; giddd-thd, it was gone. The addition of the 
postposition of the genitive to a past participle without altering its meaning occurs 
in other hill languages ; e.g. in Eastern and Western Pahari. The future has several 
forms which are strange to standard Panjabi. The syllable che or chai is added to the 
Imperative to give a permissive force. Thus, hhdcJiai, let us eat ; mandchai, let us Cele- 
hrate. In the word khaden, they (were) eating, the final n is a pronominal suffix mean- 
ing ‘ they,’ added to the verb in imitation of Kashmiri. There are occasional instances 
of neuter participles as in chumia, it was kissed. 

\ It is hoped that the above remarks will be sufficient to enable the student to read 
the Dogra specimens, with the aid of the Skeleton Grammar which follows. 
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TAfijlBl. 


In order to facilitate comparison, I next gire the current written forms of the letters 
of the Gurmukhi, Kangra, and pogra alphabets. 


Gaimuklil. 

Kitiigrft. 

pogifi^ 


Garmiikhi. 

Kaiftjpri, 

1)6 grS. 



W 


‘ Of m ’ 

3 

L- 

2> 


da 

F 

S' 

S-if 

« Jk 

‘ iri ’ 


^s? 

a9 

dha 


€ 


‘ «<f o ’ 




7ia 

s 

rr\ 

(T 

0 


v3 


ta 

?r 

W 

JT 

sa 



^S9 

tha 

:7 

S 

T 

ha 


rfe 


da 

ST 

>ir 

T 

ka 

TT 

tt 

HFf 

dha 

M 



‘ kha 




na 

71 

TT 

3T 

ga 




pa 



•irT^ 

gha 

Z> 

<P 


pha 


3 


na 

■g 

K 


ha 

B 


W 

eha 


3 


hha 




chha 


V 


ma 

ya 



?» 

ja 







jJia 


0 

'3 

ra 


m ^ ^ 


na 




U 

z 



fa 




wa 










paSjIbi. 
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POGRA GRAMMAR. 

In its grammar Dogra closely resembles standard Panjabi. The following are two 
ipfliTi points of difference : — 

In pronunciation, no difference seems to exist between e and ai. These two vowels 
appear to be quite interchangeable. Sometimes one is written and sometimes the other. 
At the end of a word (especially in the declension of nouns) both are pronounced short 
and both have the same sound, which more nearly resembles that of a short a than 
anything else. Indeed a, is pften written for it. In the skeleton grammar which follows 
I represent this final sound by e, but ai or a would be equally correct. Similarly e is 
often written ai or E. 

All nouns, even those ending in consonants, have an oblique form singular differmg 
from the nominative. In the case of masculine nouns, this oblique form usually ends 
in the indeterminate short vowel, sometimes written e, sometimes ai, sometimes a, which 
bas just been described. The termination of the feminine oblique form singular is a. 
These terminations also occur in the northern dialects of Lahnda and in Western Pahan. 
The termination of the oblique plural is e, at or a. The postposition of the accusative- 
dative is generally kt or gl, and very rarely the Panjabi n&. Sometimes de (the locative 
of the genitive termination dd) is employed for the dative, as in 
having gone to a rich man. The other postpositions coincide with those in use in 
Pafijabi. 

The Pronouns do not call for any special remarks unless we draw attention to the 
form of the accusative-dative of the pronouns of the first, second, and third persons. 
‘Me’ is miM, migl, ov ml ; ‘ih.ee’ is tuhl, or tugl ; and ‘him’ is Similarly the 
accusative-dative of ‘ this ’ is m. The conjugation of verbs presents a few irregularities 
There is an alternative form ending in dd, of the past participle. Thus, moldd, dead 
godahd,dd, lost ; ehdhldl-hai, it is proper ; gidddr-tJid, it was gon6. The addition of the 
postposition of the genitive to a past participle without altering its meaning occurs 
in other hill languages ; e.g. in Eastern and Western Pahari. The future has several 
forms which are strange to standard Panjabi. The syllable che or chai is added to the 
Imperative to give a permissive force. Thus, Jshdchai, let us eat ; maudchai, let us cele- 
brate. In the word Jehaden, they (were) eating, the final » is a pronominal suffix mean- 
ing ‘ they,’ added to the verb in imitation of Kashmiri. There are occasional instances 
of neuter participles as in chumia, it was kissed. 

*« It is hoped that the above remarks will be sufficient to enable the student to read 
the Pogra specimens, with the aid of the Skeleton Grammar which follows. 
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dogra skeleton grammar. 


I, NOiri^S. Gender,— THs follows standard Panjabi. 
Number and Case 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Direct. 

1 Oblique. 

Direct. 

Oblique. 

Masc. — 

la^ihra, a boy. 

a father. 

da'ngai^i an ox., 

1 


lauhre 

hahbe. 

dangre. 

lauhre, 

hahhd or hahhat. 

dangar \ 

lauliT%. 

hahha or halha*, 

dangre. 

•fern,— 

halcr% a sbe-goat. 



hahrid. 

haJcrm, 

hakne. 


The teminations e of the oblique smgukr, aud I of the ohUque plural are short. They are o^n jmtten ai or and a? or f xesp^iivelj 
Thus!^lS«. sahham, or saUSia. of the sahib. However written, the pronunciation resembles that of a short c. or a, respectively. 

Two cases are formed without postpositions. -the Vocative and (optionally) the Accusative-dative. The following are the forms the Voca- 

•tive :-Sing., latihreS or S lauhrS; iar^ra or a icmgar ; hahria or S hahH : Plur., S lauhrS; a halU% ; a dangre ; a hahna. 

t 

Theoptionalformsofthe Accusative-Dative are -.—Sing., da^gr^; haMSl : Plur., lauhrm; habbaii; ^a^jrS; 

hahri^- 

The Postpositious are,-Acc.-dat., hi or gt, haeU, to ; Instr., hane, by ; Abl., tltoa, ths, haMa, from ; Gen., da, as in standard Panjaln, 

-obi. maso. also dai ; Loe., vioh, in ; pds, near ; par, on ; Agent, ne or na%, by. 

Adiectives ending in « are thus declined. Maao. Sing., direct, hald, black; oblique, Plur., direct, obi, MZ?; Pern. Sing, 

•direct, mi; obi, mia ; Plur., direct, hSlU ; obi, Mm. In other respects adjectives are treated as m standard Panjabi. 


II. PBOWOUITS. 


m 

I 

Thou. 

Singular— 



Nominative 

du/mat, 

tu. 

Agent 

mat, me. 

tat, tudh. 

Accusative - dative 

mi-gtj mt. 

tw'M, 

Genitive 

merd. 

terd. 

Ablative , 

mere-tlmd. 

tere-thwa. 

Locative 

mere’vicli. 

te')'^-vich. 

.‘-Plural — 



Nominative 

as. 

tus. 



tus^. 

Agent ^ 

use. 


Accusative-dative 

ase-M, -gl, ase^ 

tus^‘M,-gh -tf iust 



tusdrdythiodrd. 

Genitive 

sard. 


■ Ablative ■ 

sdre-thwd. 

tusi~ihv)d. 


pooul SKELETON OKAMHAK. 


ms 


\ He, she, it, that. 

This. 

That same. 

This same. 

Who. 

He, that. 

Who ? 

Wlat ? 

Knjom. 

AnytMag. 

r— 











Sfig* 

Horn. 

0 , oh. 

ie, eJif elie. 

uai. 

lai. 

Jo. 

seh. 

huUf haiin. 

heh. 

hm. 

Jeiehhf 

iyS. 

lcc.-dat. 

usi. 

ist. 

zcsse^M. 

isse^lcl. 

jisl. 

tisl. 

husl. 

hus-lct. 

hme-hi. 

kme-M. 

Obl. 

ii$3 '^h. 

iSf ill. 

usse. 

isse. 

jis. 

Us. 

h:us, Tcuh. 

I hus. i 

hme, 1 

1 

Flar. ^ 










! 

Horn. 

Of oh. 

e, eh. 1 

uai. 

lai. j 

Jo> 

seh* 

hmif haun. 

heh. 

km. 

1 Mehh, 

1 high. 

Obl 

1 unOf u* 

\ 

i‘7it inCf 2'. 

i 

minei. 

innel. 

j 

jine. 

jine. 

hune. 

hune. 

1 kune. 

\ 

kini&f 

1 Mne* 

i 


EdU, declined regularly as an adjective, is ‘ whicli ? ' The reflexive pronoun is apU ; Gen., apnd; Acc.-dat., ap€’H, -gl; Abl, apne-thma ; 
Iioc., apnlvich ; Agent, ap^. The plural is the same as the singular. 


HI. VEBBS.— A.- Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive. 

Present Tense, ‘ I am, etc.* 


“ — — 

, 

Singular. 

Plural. 





The past tense is tM, or sd, which, as 

1 

a. 

hati hMf at, e. 

usual, is treated like an adjective. Thus, 

2 

liatf he, at} 

lid, 0. 

masc. plm\, the; fern. sing, thl; fern. 

8 

ha%} he, at} e. 

hat, he, at, e, liain. 

plur. thid. ‘ I was * is sa. 


B.— Active Verb. 

Boot,— wa?’, strike. 

Infinitive , — mavncLi to strike. 

Present Participle, — mardd or mdrnd, striking. 

Past Participle,— (1) maria, struck ; fern, marl ; Plur. masc., mare; fern, maria. 
(2) mdridda or mdrlddf etc. 

Coniunctive Participle, — mdrl^lce, mdrle, or mandat, having struck. 

!Nonn of Agency, — mdrne-imld, a striker. 


Present Subjunctive and old Present Indicative. 

‘ I may strike,* ‘ I strike,* etc. 

Putee. 

j 'I shall strike/ etc. 


Singular. 

Plural 

Singular*. 

Pluial. 

1 : 

mdrd. 

mare, mdrclie. 

mdran* 

ondran, marge (fern. •gia). 

2 

mare. 

mdrd. 

maJ'ga (fern. -gt). 

mdrgid, marge (fern. -gia). 

8 ■ 

mare. 

mdr^, mdren. 

marag 

mdrgd, mdrgcm, mdrafige, mdrangan. 


Instead of mdrgd {^gl) we may have mdrglid (-gM)^ and, instead of marge {-gid), mdrglie {’-ghid). 
Imperative, mdr, strike thou ; mdro, strike ye ; mdrclie, mdrcliai, let me, thee, him, us, you, them, strike. 


Participial Tenses. 

d§ mdrdd, or mdrnd, I strike, (if) I had struck. 
du mdrdd-a, mdrnd^a, I am striking. 
dU mdrdd-sdf mdrnd-sa, I was striking. 

I struck (him). 

I have struck (him). 

I had struck (him). 

Tile Passive Voice is formed with as iii Panjahi. 
<^ausals and DonhlA non«o1« fAvimorl Qfa in PontShT- 


IiTegular Past Participles. 

hond, to become, Past part. Md, or hud. (Pres. part. hmdd). 
jand, to go, Past part. gid. 
harnd, to do. Past part, kltd oi hartd, 
to give, Past part. 
to take, Past part, ^ 
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STANDARD PANJABI, 

In order to illustrate the standard Panjabi described in the preceding grammatical 
sketch, I here give the Parable of the Prodigal Son taken from the version of the Gospel 
of St. Luke published by the British and Foreign Bible Society. The translation is aa 
excellent one, but should not be taken as representing, in all its purity, the Panjabi of 
the Majh. The standard of the grammatical sketch is rather a refined version of the 
Pafijabi spoken in the Powadh^ of the District of Ludhiana, which differs slightly from, 
the Panjabi of Amritsar. 


C No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PAIfJABI. 

(British and Boreign Bihle Society , 1890.) 

# f^yiT t w ^ fe'i i. vm§ f nt 

fesT Nf' ms ni 

■SfSVJfT VJig W5 ^ f€5T| wi w 

R3 3T ft's Q f^VMT VM§ >^3itl 

1RW\ V)ig §H fdm >H§ 

v>iiMfevwi ^3T ffg sigs 5^1 •^IfsvHT! wg 

fgsaT ^T55 ig hs >mtm^ h1 ms §h| 

^ MS fgi pgs fCs vmt^^ fegr f5?M 

olifV|VMi§ ■^.^g ^^VJP ^ V}|§ y\- T^-:§ §141 xg^i -gi j w" fyf 

tn| VHTMTBli fM3T rft ^9 §9 wil 

^3^ tl fSH 39? #9 §9^ y 3 I 

cgfKVJii fl^VfeoC H ?9 WM3 tVlf §25 f9lW I MS 

§9 vMfl «g ifl fe*§9^ lisi v)|§ §g^ 39H 

H 91^ fSW VH 3 § 9 ^ 3 f^V)iT| vwg ^ WifVlW fMS^ 

VHRM^3^V >9 §i niii ^319 5 (!gT I 93 #9l 39? §9 33* 


^ See Powadln, post, pp. 679 €. 
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^3 II Ma fdL :§§ 

figs yfasT^ ^a 13I i vhs 

%-E *HHt' ^ fa"! ^ HgT fs3 y3 Mfe>Mi Ht mi ia# ^ ti 

WB ^ In H ^ 5 ^ ^ otas II 

iia fa^^ ya h 1 vna # fa wsS si vwliw 

3 T giai s^aat ?^i aa saa^ f?%' feaf wys as^ wsa yflw 
g^ fg3 oO a I nc 3 ta§ »>nfw §g» aa^t wfsw a vna ia 
fyf t vaw vafHW t fsH sal ^ ta| 355^ ^ vfevMi 1 iia fa 

^ ^fa»>n >H3 >»fea faa^ a't ata^ 1 h faar f^f 
wsi f af Ms^t^ saiT 1 ^a f s >«Tyt fuf | f^a fea^ ^ 
a" 3;^ afa 55 aaa^ # >M§§aT aaH aa wfiw ^oia 3 '* M 
aa fea yiSaT at fes* ^ h* wtew iastn^ stj^ aa» 1 ^a 
aa §a’ fea ya att^wa wa §# ^at f 3 » 

faa 5 ^ as’ vafann 1 1 ya fH§ v>|ifV4»(» w f to ii 
tr >»i3 TO ai ss iaT ^ i Ma aast >913 as* iai ift 
§a^ fea TO§ Mfe>»f» jfl VH3 ia fft fyw H wia iwa Jfl 

Ian# 

>H 3 ©'■few tl II 
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STANDARD PANJABU 

In order to illustrate the standard Panjabi described in the preceding grammatical 
s&etch, I here give the Parable of the Prodigal Son taken from the version of the Gospel 
of St. Luke published by the British and Foreign Bible Society. The translation is an 
excellent one, but should not be taken as representing, in all its purity, the Panjabi of 
the Majh. The standard of the grammatical sketch is rather a refined version of the 
Panjabi spoken in the Powadh”^ of the District of Ludhiana, which differs slightly from 
the Panjabi of Amritsar. 


C No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

paSjibi. 

(British cmd Boreign Bible Society » 1890.) 

# fQpiT t H ^ I. »f§ 

% fesl I vug fesT US m hs ^st sjgt 

f^VHT Vira MTS ^§t fegi i >«§ # 

V w om« 

H3 o(g ^feVMT 3T WS ^ faH^MT §3 MSm 

55%IT 1 VHg §3 §H tlT fa'ST VMS 

VMTqfevMT -qsT Ms FST^ STSS B'S vqfSVMTI VMS 
fs5^ ST55 s'gi Fg -qT^ vmtm^t sa^T^erg^ hT yg ?h| 

^ HTfssTi MS fas FS3 Ms vmt; 5^ fear 3^ m fqfs Msal 

STfV^VMTlJ §;^VMT aS VM 3 M" #4’ >43^1 -gi \ f{- vipMS Mf 

^255 tP^T VMi VMTtfTaiT fqST vmFM’SST VMg 33 VM# 

^3T f I as "feH ^ai SaT H ta SaT yg hST^I VMiMfeMT 

wfim fesc MaT I H f a f vmtms Mf * ^9 

fa vMw fa f 1 fe’fa^ Mft fnf fisi vmb fuf aan vMTfe>}ii v«g 
^ ai^ w fsvMT VMS fa§/ff^vMii vMa l3 ^ vmtMvmt 
vmfhtzs^t ing §i vM§i ^sia sOst t as fen Psi saT ^ ta aa^ 


^ See Powadhi, jpo«<, pp. 679 
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% hW II ^9 ^»ocgif f^jp nat' i# 

f^gt >^9 >Ha 13l ^ I vjf§ >4T5 

g§ m# ^ sf^’^ fsf ^ Hgi y3 wfew Ht »h§ ia # fMv«t ti 
wg ^ ■*«3 i3 zyfs^JT If I H ^ 591 oias ii 

yg f ys M3 f€3 h 1 vwg t^i |g viwfew 

HT a^ 3^3^ B^l 33 HoCgi f?^' fe5?S MTMS ^5^ yfe^fH* 

g^ fgg oO 9 I ^3 ?95 wfViw 3a* 3a*t »Hifsw a *»Ha ia 

fyf t 93 * vafl* MafHvjT t fSH 3 fal 35 * ^ vfeMH 1 va fa 

^ ^fenn >M3 Mfea §33* fl't 3 * 3^3* I H §93* Nf 3*93 

f jqf H3*f ^ sai* i ua wms fyf| f%a fes* 9M ^ 

9' 3^ ^f95 Sia^* 9* >H3 3a* 9otH ^3 wf^viT YMa s' ^ 
93 f^9 Vl^a* at ?5* f53* ^ H' wtew ^'^»W* 5*2| MH^ 39* I ^9 
93 39* fe9 y3 VH*PSW fR9S 99[^VH*3 M9 3# §3* B'* 

§93 5^ 33* Man* yafRni* 1 1 Ma §s §h| wfW w f h3* 

35 * 5 , If >W 3 fia* 3 i ?3 39* t ! *49 MT§ orast Vli *«l^ 93* ^ T§ 
§ 9 * fea 3a*§ Hfenft ifl *»i3 ia # fMw f Mia imi*3 fW jfl 
MI3 S^lkW ll II 
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[ No. I. ] 

IN DO- ARY AN FAMILY. 

PAfJjlBl. 

(JBvitish Foreign Bible Society 9 1890») 


Central Group. 


Ikk 
One 
piuan 

the-father-to 

pa]ifielida-b.ai 

avTiving-is 


all 

otthe 

there 

sabli 

all 

ate 

and 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

mamikklide do putt san. Ate unha-vicbchB chhoteuai 

man-of two sons were. And them-from-in fhe-yotmger-by 

akhia, ‘pita-ji, malda jikra hissa 

it-was-said, ‘father-dear, the-property-of whatever share 
so mainS de-dio.’ Ate usnai unhauS 

that me-to give-away.’ And him-hy 

ditti. Ar thore dina pichchlig, 

a-few days from-after, 
desuu 
country -to 


And ■ 


•waud 

having -divided was-given. 
sabhd kucbb kattka kar-ke, dm- 

anything together made-having, a-distant 


mamu 
me-to 
pSji 

them-to the-ivealth 
cbb-ota .putt, 

the-younger son, 

cliallia-gia, 
went-away. 


ar 

and 


appa mal bad-chalni-ual uda-ditta. 

his-own property had-behaviour-with was-squandered. 


3a 

when 


idi 

he 


kbarach kar-chukkia, 
spending had-finished. 


ta 

then 
lagga. 
began 


us 

that 


rabiu- waled e 
mhabitant-of 
kh-eta-vichch. 
fields-in 


uh. muta] b5n 

he distressed to-be 

kal ja riba, ate 

mar having-gone remanned, and 

surade cbaran-lai gballia. 


Ate 
And 

des-vicbcb wada kal pai-gia, 
country-in d-great famine fell, 
Ar uh us desde kise 

And he that cpuntry-of a-certain 

usnai ubnu 
him-by as-for-him 
Ar ub unba cbbillra-nal 


apma 

his-own 


smne-of the-feeding-for it-was-sent. 
sur kbande san apna dbidd 

which the-pigs eating were his-own belly 
kine usnli kucbb na ditta. Tar 

by-anyone him-to anything not it-was-given. But him-by 

kiba, ‘ bbai ! mere piude kliiue-bi 


it-was-said, ‘ Bo ! 
rotia ban, ate 

loaves there-are, and 
apne piu kol 

my-oion father mar 
asmanda ar tere 


my father-oj now-many-even 
mai aittbe bbukkba marda-ba 
I here hungry di 

jawSga, ate us-nS 
will-go, and him-to 

agge gunati kita-bal ; 


And he those hushs-with 

bbarna cbabunda-si, par 

to-fill wishing-was, but 

nbnai surat-vicbcb an-ke 

senses-in come-having 
kammianu wapbar 
servants-to superf/wous 
Mai uttb-ke 


heaven-of and of -thee before sin done-is; 


j-am. 


akbaga. 

“ pita-ji, 

mai 

I-will-say, 

“ Bather, 

by-me 

bun mai 

is 

jog 

now I 

{pf-)this 

worthy 
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uakT.. 

30 

pker tera 

putt 

sadawa. 

mainu 

- .y. , _ .n* 

apnia kamniia 

am-not 

that 

again thy 

son 

I-may-be-called, 

me 

thine-own servants 

vickcko 

ikk 

jika rakkk.” 

’ S5 

uk uttk-ke 

apne 

piu kol gia. 

from-in 

one 

like keep." ’ 

So 

he arisen-having 

Ms-^own 

father' near went. 

Par uk 

aje 

dur si, 

ki 

ukde piunai 

usnft 

dittka, ate 


But he yet far 
nTin f! taras aia, 
>i-to pity came. 


when 


was, 

ar daur-ke 
and run-having 


him-of father-hy 
gale 

on-his-nech 


ckummia. 
it-was-Mssed. 
asmanda ar 
heaven-of and 


Ar 

And 

tere 

of-thee 


puttnai 

the-son-by 


agge 

before 

putt 


nahl jo pher tera 

am-not that again thy 

chakriun kiha ki, 

servants-to if-was-said that, 

kaddh“ke, ihuH pahmao, 

Irought-out-having, him dress, 
pairi jutti pao; ate 

on-feet boot put-on ; and 

Km jo luera ih putt 

Became that my this son 


as-for-him it-was-seen, and 
la-lia, ate ukuS 

it-ims-embraced, and him-to 

‘pita-ji, mai 
‘ fathei'-dear, hy-me 

mai is jog 

I this worthy 

sadawa.’ Par pita-nai apne 

But the-father-by his-own 
ckangd bastr 

good clothes 


usnu akkia, 
him-to it-was-said, 
gunak kita-kai, kun 

sin done-is, noio 


son I-may-be-called.' 


‘ sakk-tko 
‘ all-than 

ar ikde 
and him-of 

kkaude-koe 
eating 
moia si, 
dead ■ was, 


ekketi 
quickly 

kattk-yickck agutki, ar 

the-hand-on a-ring, and 

asl kkua kariye. 

%is happiness let-us-make. 

ate pker ji-pia-kai ; 
and again alive-fallen-is ; 


guack gia-si, ate • 

pker 

labbkia-kai.’ 

So uk 

lagge 

kkusi 

lost gone-was, and 

again 

found-is.^ 

So they 

' began 

rejoicing 

karan. 




• 


to-do. 






Par ukda wada 

putt 

kket-rickck si. 

ar 

j5 uk 

an-ke 

But him-of the-elder 

son 

the-field-in was, 

and when he 

come-having 

gkarde uere 


apparia, ta 

rag-nackdi 

awaj 

the-house-of in-the-neighbom'hood 

arrived, then 

music-dancing -of 

fhe-sound 

suui. Tad naukra-vickcko ikkuu 

apne 

kol 

sadd-ke. 

was- heard. Then the-servants-from-in one 

of -himself 

neon' called-having. 

puckckkia ‘ bkai, ik 

ki 

kai ? ’ Ate 

usnai 

uknu 

akkia 

it-was-asked ‘ ho, this 

what 

is ? ’ And 

him-by 

him-to 

it-was-said 

‘ tera bkarau aia-kai. 

ar 

tere piunai 

wada 

parosS 

parosia-kai, 

‘ thy brother come-is. 

and 

thy father-by 

a-great 

feast 

feasted-is. 

is-lai jo uknu bkala changa paia 

J.. ■ 

Par 

uk gusse 


this-for that him-to well 

iioia, ate andar 

became, and within 

^Oh. IX, PABT 1. 


But 


jannu 

going-for 


in-health he-has-been-obtained’ 

ukda ji kita. 

wds-made. 


31 

mind 


ua 

not 


he angry 

So ukda 

So his 
4 o 
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PANJABI, 


pm 

father 

apne 

Ms-own 

taliil 


baliar 

outside 

piunn 

father-to 

karda-ha, 


an-ke usnu 

come-hming him-to 

iittar ditta, 
answer was-given, 


manaun lagga, par ^ nn 

to-remonstrade began, hut by-hm 
‘vekli, mai- aine wai’iha-tk6 ten 
‘see, I so-many years-from thy 


ate 


tera hukam kade nahi 


moria, 


ar 


service 

doing-am, and thy connmand 

ever 

not was-disobeyed, 

and 

tai 

mainS kade ikk pathora bi 

iia 

ditta, 


mai 

by -thee 

me-to ever one kid even not 

was-given. 

that 

I 

apnii 

belia-nal kliusi kara. 

Par 

Jad tera 

ih 

putt 

my-oion 

friends-xvith happiness I-may-make. 

But 

lohen thy 

this 

son 

aia, 

jilinai kanjariade mtJh. teri 


nda-ditti, 


tai 

came. 

whcmi-hy harlots-of by-means thy 

wealth 

was-squandered, by-thee 


uMe 


lai 


wada parosa parosia-hai.’ 


Par 


on 


usnu 


him-of 

for-the-sake a-great 

feast 

been-feasted-i 

is.’ But by -him 

him-to 

akbia, 

/bacbcba, tS 

sada 

mere 

nal 

bai, ate 

mera 

it-ims-scdd. ^ child) thou 

always 

of -me by-the-skle 

are, and 

my 

sabbo 

kucbb tera bai. 

Par 

kbnsi 

karni, 

ate anand 

bona 

all 

anything thine is. 

But 

happiness 

to-be-done. 

and joyful 

to-be 

jog 

si, kin ki 

tera 

ib bbaran 

moia 

si, ate 

pber 

proper 

ioas, because that 

this 

thy brother 

dead 

was, and 

again 

ji-pia-bai; ar guacb 

gia-si, 

ate bun 

labbbia-bai. 

J 



^live-fallen-is ; and lost gone-was, and now found-is.’ 
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MajHl 

MajM is the dialect of the Majha tract of the Punjab. It is often incorrectlj 
eaUed Manjhi, just as Majha is often wrongly called Manjha. The Majba, or Midland, 
lies in the D5ab between the rivers Ravi and Beas-cum-Sutlej. It therefore includes the 
districts of Amritsar and Gurdaspur' and most of the district of Lahore. The number 
of speakers of Majhi was estimated for the purposes of this Survey to be as follows 


LaHore . * ^ . 1,033,824 

Amritsar • , ■ • . * . . . . , , . 973,054 

Gurdaspnr . . . . . ... . . 800,750 


Total . 2,807,628 


Majhi Pafljabi-is by universal consent the purest form of the language, but is not 
tbe standard adopted by most of the grammars. As, explained above (pp. 609 ff.), these are 
mainly based on the dialect of Ludhiana, which lies some way to the south-east. Majhi 
has certain peculiarities of its own which will presently be described. The most promi- 
nent one is the entire absence of the cerebral L 

As specimens of Majhi I give a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which 
comes from Amritsar, an extract from a folksong from the same locality, and another- 
folksong from Lahore. 

The version of the Parable I give in facsimile of the copy received, as a specimen 
of Grurmukhi handwriting, and also in Gurmukhi type with the usual transliteration and 
translation. The second is given in Gurmukhi type with transliteration and translation. 
The third is given in the Gurmukhi and also in the Persian character, with translitera- 
tion and translation. * - 

The following are the main points of difference from the Ludhiana standard that 
are exhibited by the specimens. 

The cerebral I is never sounded in Amritsar. The ordinary dental I is always 
substituted for it. Thus, ndl, not ndl, -with. The letter d is often doubled. Thus, 
tuthaddd, for tuJiadd, your; waddd, for wadd, great; durddd or durdddd, far. On the 
other hand, letters which are doubled in the standard dialect of Ludhiana are often not 
doubled in A m ritsar. Thus, A for having risen ; not vichoh, in, but 

vichchd, ivom in ; lagid, joined, but laggd, began ; labh-pid, not labbh-pid, got ; apm'idy 
for apparia, arrived. 

Nasalisation is frequent. Thus, dpyid dhan, lcn% o-wn wealth; dVindi-bai, sh^ is 
coming; chahundd-sl, he was wishing to fill; jdwagd, I will go; chvmmm, it 

was kissed ; manaie, let us celebrate. Some of these nasalised forms are relics of the 
old neuter gender. 

In the declension of nouns, the initial « of the postposition vich, in, is often elided, 
and the remainder of the postposition is attached to the main word as a termination, as 
^ gbarich, fov ghar-mch, in the house. The postposition of the agent case is nai or 
Note relics of old neuters as in dpna dhan, chvMi/mid, etc., quoted above. 

* A corner of Gurdaspur Ee8 to tie west of the Eavi, but it may be considered as jart of the Majh foi our p 

pvaposes. 
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Note also false genders, caused by attraction, in phrases like ihdi hatM, pvi this 
•one’s hand. Note, moreoyer, that hattjn is used in the singulat'. 

In the pronouns, the nasal of asl, we, and tml, you, is omitted, so that we’ hare 
ml and tusl. Other forms not shown in the grammar are mamai, by me ; sMda, our • 
tainai, by thee ; tuhdddd, your. T^, thou, often has its oblique singular fndh. The 
•oblique plural of the pronoun of the third person is una, not unha. 

In the verb substantive, we have ha% and han, both meaning both ‘ we are ’ and 
^ they are.’ The past tense has the following forms ; — 


Sing. Plur. 

2d Cd 

1 . sa sa 

2 . sa% sati 

3 . St se 


The present participle of finite verbs often ends in nd instead of dd. Thus, mama- 
Jia, I am striking. 

Irregular forms noted are deu, give thou ; deh, give ; jah, go ; JdioSgd, I wiU gQ_ 
Aunda or dndd is ‘ coming.’ 

In one important point these specimens do not illustrate the dialect of the Majha. 
This is the occasional use of personal terminations with the past tenses of verbs. This 
is properly a characteristic of the outer circle of languages, and does not belong to 
Pafijabi, as illustrated in the grammars. On the other hand, it regularly appears in 
Lahnda, and, as explained in the introduction to this section, there is a Lahnda basis at 
the bottom of Pafijabi, which is almost concealed by the language of the Inner Group 
that has established itself in the Central and Eastern Punjab. As we go westwards 
from the old Sarasvati, the Lahnda basis becomes more and more prominent, and 
hence we occasionally find these terminations in Majhi. In Majhi they are 
only found in the third person of transitive verbs, and are, for the singular, m, os, or 
dsu, and, for the plural, one. Thus, instead of the regular us dhhid, he said, we 
frequently hear dhhids, and instead of unhd (or ^ma) dhhid, they said, dhhidne. So 
dittos, he gave ; kahios, he said ; hltdsu, he did ; mannius, he heeded ; ditfone, they 
gave; hltone, ih&j dad. 
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£N0..2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


MiJHi Dialect. 


PAITJABI. 


Specimen I 


Central Group. 


(District, Amritsar.) 


fjp > yrTt ^ ? if §^ 

gTi^ >P3=S5‘?^ AiOsO wif )) -f i>{Ti0\ 

yji>3 ocaiC 

f^rfyyp ^ 

^ ,f y ><3 €0 



^ gay sW^rjfl II y 

vr^ ^ W9 ^ T^^yfT^W;, 

^^ ^ 1 o(^^''c)li'hj^ yc^ TSin 
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Note also false genders, caused by attraction, in iihrases like ihdl hatthi, pxi this 
•one’s hand. Note, moreover, that hatth? is used in the singular. 

In the pronouns, the nasal of as%, we, and tmt, you, is omitted, so that we have 
■ml and tusl. Other forms not shown in the grammar are mainai, by me 5 sdddd, our • 
taina%, by thee ; tuhdddd, your. TM, thou, often has its oblique singular Udh. The 
oblique plural of the pronoun of the third person is wadi not unJid. 

In the verb substantive, we have hat and han, both meaning both ‘we are ’and 
^ they are.’ The past tense has the following forms 



Sing. 

Plur. 

1. 

/SJ 

sa 

nj 

sa 

2. 

sal 

sau 

3. 

si 

se 


The present participle of finite verbs often ends in na instead of dd. Thus, marnd,' 
ha, I am striking. 

Irregular forms noted are deu, give thou; deh, give ; jdh, go ; jamdgd, I will gg, 
Aunda or andd is ‘ coming.’ 

lu one important point these specimens do not illustrate the dialect of the Majha, 
This is the occasional use of personal terminations with the past tenses of verbs. This 
is properly a characteristic of the outer circle of languages, and does not belong to 
Pafijabi, as illustrated in the grammars. On the other hand, it regularly appears in 
Lahnda, and, as explained in the introduction to this section, there is a Lahnda basis at 
the bottom of Pafijabi, which is almost concealed l)y the language of the Inner Group 
that has established itself in the Central and Eastern Punjab. As we go westwards 
from the old Sarasvati, the Lahnda basis becomes more and more prominent, and 
hence we occasionally find these terminations in Majhi. In Majhi they are 
■only found in the third person of transitive verbs, and are, for the singular, w, os, or 
dsu, and, for the plural, one. Thus, instead of the regular us dJehid, he said, we 
frequently hear dkhids, and instead of unha (or tina) dhhid, they said, dhUone. So 
dittos, he gave ; kahids, he said ; hltdsu, he did ; mimnms, he heeded ; dittdne, they 
gave ; they did. 


indo-aryan family. 


Central Group. 


MajhI Dialect. 


pa:^jabI. 


Speoimen I. 


(District, AMBiTSAJii.) 


pp > HT ^ hif 4' 

37^ >pss » y>l^ ^ ^ 7^rr^ 

tt^3 >1 4^?r»rBr^ 

yiiPi-*>Tr fyjy>ir , 

?T^-$ w Ap > n ) r ^ 

jjWbsri rra sr^re??^ 1 1 ^-5? -xi 

f, fr. ^ 'Z%m^ ^ 

3^^ v>f%-^'»^ c(i3'c);/Vj/a 

5jV/ ^ * Sr «>* 
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[NO- 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

MlJHi Diaiect. (Bisteiot, Ameitsab.) 

Specimen I. 

$ MB pi fzST vMne vjpfMWj 

^ ^ ‘ VH§ fplr §25^1 

ts I ^ ^ 

^ ^25VM^ fHlWj VMg t25^^ IW ffiSr i nfi 

#e- ^ traB 3^3 3^ fp ^P ■i'sT ora vMi fw i vwg 

€3 P3’P ts HWI vw§ §p ^P^ f^P 5^T>^^ 

gfti frwn I wg ^p;^ §‘g;S ■yj^WlT fgg pg grg^ ggl yfeop I 

V»ra ftrai 1^ Hi HT® vhhr? fis p» 

^h| t^3 I vHa pg3 fsB 3 Mg 

ffi g1 o^n^vMTs Mvmt gs, v«g >i^ iV p3^ 1 ?ss 

ftif ^ tT^Wj >Mg €pS I ■^Mpt VM3 Ajj# duS^a 

sfei tl vira g^ K fep 3# ^ i3 §3^ ^ P?T^ I M W4few 

snfVlW f^- fgsi f^gT I ^ §g fss fri? ^5 >«f5W 1 ^ 

€3 VH^ pg pT p f g$ fq^s § €pf sap a 

ais 25faiv>{T vMa ^fpW i vm§ uss ^ 

vwaig wai % gs p^ fep 5^' ^ ^gr ys pw i 

qa fq§^ wq;5 gWfl fa^S Pg3' 3(« ^ fsai 

feagt g#' giq § ^gT ^^1 • \()i§ i^rglp 3 ^ 

^fgg v^gT qg pfgvMi h 1 3 fpf friwi %j § ®3 

ti ^ ^g Hai qp1»wiora3ii 

Mg fggi -fgi yg MB'! M Pl I tre ^ vMMmW, 

3i g^ai >»reTp p^i 3 ^ sag^ 1^^' ^^4 ^ ^ 

t I tji3 €ji^ YHiftwn, §ai aff wfew tij 3§ •’‘‘t^s 
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t 1 focf* i v»ra §g ^ tfevjp, 

>«§ §Tre> tft ’ST o(t3i I 3i fMf 

hj«?§3 ssw I v»jg YHRi^ §%g ^ 

^VHT t’ ^35 oig^ gij § §aT infevH^ i yg §- >i^ 

SC^ M^gi 3T fggTj ^ ^i* VHTMfeVMT HT5 ^ ^ 

tre 33 ^ V 3 >«fSVMTj §31 1:1131 gss ^5^35 §gi fg^gi, §■ 

fg-^ 353t MWi?^t oM i ^ fg^ ^nf ys | 2?35 t* 

VM3 >lgi Ht StT §gT 1 1 yg ynT 5(351 vH3 §21 §31 yft I f5§- 

%itfi 

t feg igr sgT >]fsvMi h 1 i ig fMVMi t, v)f3 BPijpg fgmii h 1 i 

253 fM»n % II 


[ No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PA^^JABI. 

MiJHi Dialect. (District, Amritsar.) 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ikk manukkMe do putt se. Ate chliotenai iml riclicliB 

One man-of two sons were. And tlie-yoxmger-by them from-aniong 

apne piunil akhia, ‘ bapii-ji, maldi wand jikri mainS 

Ms-own father-to it-was-said, ‘father-dear, 'property-of share loUch me-to 

aundi-hai deu.’ Ate usnai unSnU apni jadat wand 

coming-is give’ And him-by them-to his-oicn possessions having-divided' 


ditti. Ar 

tkore dina 

j)ickckk6 

ckkota 

p)utt sabbo 

kuj 

toas-given. And 

a-few days 

afterwards 

the-yomger 

son all 

anything’ 

kattka kar-ke 

durade 

desnS 

ckalia-gia, 

ar ottke 

apni 

together made-having a-distant 

country-to 

went-away. 

and there 

his-own 

dkan wail-dari 

vich gua-ditta. 

Ate 

jaddB sabbo 

kuj 

kkarack 

wealth profligacy 

in was-lost. 

And 

when all 

anything 

expended 

kar-ckukia, 

tS us 

des 

rick wadda 

kal a-pia, ar 


was-made-completely, then that country in a-great famine fell, and 

ok mutaj hon lagga. Ate uli us desde kise xahan-walede- 

he needy to-be began. And he that comtry-of a-certain dweller-of 
kol ja-ke kamma rahi-pia. Ar osnai ukoiU apnlS pailiS 
near gone-having labourer remained. And him-by him-for Ms-own fields^ 


rick sur 

ckaran-lai 

gkallia. 

Ar 

jikre 

ckkillar sur 

in swine 

feeding-fm' 

it-was-sent. 

And 

what 

' hmhs the-swine- 

kkande-si 

uk uni 

nal apni 

dkidd 

bkarni 

ckakunda-si ; par 

eating-were 

he those 

with his-own 

belly 

to-fill 

wishing-was ; but 

kine 

osni ni 

ditte. 

Ar 

jad 

surat Tick aia, 

hy^anyone him-to not 

they-were-given. 

And 

when memory in he-came,. 


te akkia, ‘mere piude ' kinne-M kammianu wapkar 

then it-was-said, ‘ my father-of how-many-even labourers-to superflnousr 

rotia kan, ar mai bkukkha marda-k5, Mai uth-ke apne pin 

loaves are, and I hungry dying-am. I arisen-having my-own father 

kbl jlw^a, ar osnS akkiga, “bapu-ji, mai Eabbda ate 

uear will-go, and him-to I-will-say, “father-dear, by-me God-of and 
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tere agge 

1 gunnah kita-hai, ai* 

hun 

mai is joga 

Uahi 

■of-thee in-front 

sin done-is, and 

now 

I this worthy 

{am-ynot 

“j6 pher 

tera 

putt 

sadawa. 


MaiuS apnia 

kSmmil 

that again 

thy 

son 

I-may-be-called. 

Me [thine-own 

labourers 

vichcho 

ikk 

jiha rakkh.” ’ So 

oh 

uth‘ke apue 

piu 

from-among 

one 

liJce Jeeep.’' ’ So 

he 

arisen-having his-own father 

kol aia. 

Par 

oh aje 

dur si 

30 

uhde piunai 

ohnl 

neat' came. 

But 

he still 

distant was 

that 

him-of the-father-by 

him-for 

vekhia, 

fce 

osuS 

taras 

aia 

daur-ke 

gal 

it-was-seen, 

and 

him-to 

compassion 

came 

run-having ( on-) the-mck 

lagia. 

ar 

uhnn 

chummis. 

j^te 

puttnai uhnS 

akhia, 

he-was-attached, and 

himfor 

it-was-Mssed. 

And 

the-son-by him-to it-was-said. 

‘ bapu-ji, 

mai 

Rabbda 

ar tere 

agge 

gunnah kita-hai. 

hun mai 

‘father-dear. 

by-me 

God-of 

and of-thee 

in-front sin done-is. 

now I 


is joga nahT jo plier tera putt sadawi.’ Par 

iUs uooi'thy {am-)not that again thy son I-may-he-called.' But 

piunai apne chakrluG kiha, ‘ sab-t§ change lire 

the-father-by his-own servant s-to it-was-said, ‘ all- than good garments 

kadh-ke ihnS puao ; ar ihdi hatthi 

talcen-out-having this-one-to cause-to-put-on ; and this-one-of on-the-hands 

chhap, te pair! jutti pao ; ate khaiye te khusil 

-a-ring, and on-tlie-feet shoes put-on ; and we-may-eat and rejoicings 

manaiye; kiu-jo ih mera putt moia si, te pher 

we-may-celebrate ; hecause-that this my son dead was, and again 

jiu-pia-hai; guach gia si, te. labh-pia-hai.’ So oh' lagge 

<alive-fallen-is; lost gone was, and found- fallen-is.^ So they began 

khusii karan. 
rejoicings to-maJee. 

iPar obda wadda putt paili vich si. Jad 

But him-of the-great son the-jield in was. When 

bh a-ke gharde nere aparia, t5 rag nachdi awaj 

■he come-having the-house-qf near arri/ved, then music dance-qf sound 

suni. Tad uaukra viohohB ikknu sadd-ke puchchhia, 

was-heard. Then the-servants from-among one-to called-having if-was-ashed. 


‘ih ki gall 

hai ? ’ Ate 

osnai 

ohnS 

akhia, ‘tera 

bhar^ 

‘^this what matter is?’ And 

him-by 

him-to it-was-said, 'thy 

brother 

aia-hai, ar 

tere piunai 

mamani 


kiti-hai, 

kiu-jo 

osnS 

come-iSf and 

thy father-by 

a-feast 


made-is. 

because-that 

him-for 

raji-baji 

paia.’ Ar 

oh gusse 

hoia, 

ate andar 

jannh 

safe-and-sound it-was-found? And 

he angry 

became. 

, and within 

goingfor 


osda ji na kita. Ta uhda piu bahar an-ke 

■him-qf the-mind not was-made. Then him-of ihe-father outside come-having 


majhL 


manaun lagga. Ar uhnai 

Um-to to-remonstrate began. And him-by 

akhia, ‘vekh:, mai aine warMa-1 
it-ms-said, ‘see, I ihese-many years-fi 

tera hukam kade nahl raoria. 

thy order ever not was-tm'ned-aside. 

patliora bi na ditta, j b mai 

Ud even not was-given, that I 
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apne 

piunu uttar 

Tich 

his-mcn 

father-to answer' 

in 

;h5 teri 

tahal karda-ha. 

te 

'om thy 

service doing-am, 

and 

Par 

tai mainS kade 

ikk 

But by-thee me-to ever 

a 

apnia 

belia nal klinsi 


my-own friends with rejoicing 


karda. Par jad tera eh. put {foi' putt) aia, jisnai tera sara 

might-have-made. But when thy this son came, whom-by thy all 

dkau kanjaria nal uda-ditta, tai uhde lai mamaui kiti.’ 

wealth harlots with was-sguandered, by-thee him-of for a-feast was-made^ 

Par nbnai 5suu akhia, ‘putt, tS sada mere ual hai, ate 

But him-by him-to it-was-said, ‘ son, thou always of -me with art, and 

mera sabbo kuj] tera hai. Par khusi karni, ar anaud 

mine all anything thine is. But rejoicing to-be-done, and joy 
hona jog si, kiu-jo ih tera bhara moia si, te 

to-be-become proper was, because-that this thy brother dead was, and 

pher jiu-pia-hai; ar guach pia-si, te labh-pia-hai.’ 

again alive-fallen-is ; and lost fallen-was, and found-fallen-is! 
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£No. 3.] . 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

P JABl. 

AIajhI Dialect. (Disteict, Ameitsab.) 

Specimen II. 

o(i Hg>^T I 

sfw f tit uaT s w II 9. w 

urn 5 S3 ^ S S'5 V I 
25^25 tig^ST 7^ 25^1 <m II R II 

5(9 giIT25t5 25:§ I 

IRiasl p3 t!25^ RSi'g II ^ II 

“©il^T 25 BsOt 25^i 253 I 

Nm# 

^ VM]fl25^ m 25^25 II 8 il 

>ifev)P firatlT H3 ^ tsT ^ SSI I 

.w 

w II u II 

1^ S3 ^ HB S25 tlT I 

^o(^55T t fqi yi2^ yr II ^ II 

ti 3 ngfaitoiil 25 \ 25^253 3 a si 1 

S2^\ vpaW Hia^i >ial st^ial ii 9 ii 
ssi M 3 lw aalvMT asi ^33 53 si fen# tPi 
^ WTiisa Ha faiw fsia 3 hi^si 11 t: 11 
la iaga a >4 ^'a s 3 t 1 
tra Hif^w ^ ssO^ anai 
ftiaftmiil] 


B ^ 1) 
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J No.'S.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


PASjlBl. 


Central Group. 


JllJHi Dialect. 


(Disteict, Aheitsae.) 


Specimen II. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Galla 
The-ioords 
‘ Bliukkhia 
‘ Eungry 


ckujja 

leaks 


sun-ke Sakbadiya ka 

heard-having Sdhldn-of the-eraws 

maria, 
icere-struck, 

‘Moiada mas na clihadd-de, 

The-dead-of flesh not having-left, 

‘Nal jarana Jatde, na lai pagg 

‘ With love the-Jat-of, not mas-taken turban 

‘ Obangi kar babali-e, pede 

Good having-made thou-eaused-to-sit-art, dough 


pan 

by-feathers 
paubacL.-ke 
arrived-having 


jande sarma. 

{were-)going ashamed. 

na ndda-ja. 

not it-could-be-flown. 

lainde-kha. 
we-ate-up. 

wata. 

ha ving-exchang ed. 

lae chura. 

takeh having -stolen. 


( 1 ) 

(i) 


( 2 ) 


‘ M5b.®ni 
‘ Lovely 
‘ Dhda bura 
Eim-of evil 
‘Je 

'If 


surat, bawarl, jal-ke boni 

form, 0-mad-one, burnt-being is-to-beGome 

na takki-e, jibda lai-e Inn 

not thought-is, lohom-of been-taken-is salt 

dbi bundi 


daughter 
laindi 

thou-ioouldst-have-taken 

Mu’ia 
‘ Lead Mirza 

‘ Gor 

‘ The-grave 
‘ Jbutbe 
The-imtrue 


thou-hadst-heen 
pbab. (4) 
hanging. (4) 

sun-ke, baitbi kand 

having-heard, seated the-back 

pncbbaincb “ tudbnS mai-tbe 

(is-) asking “ thee-to me-near 

sacbcbe 
the-true-one 


sawab. (3) 
ashes. (3) 
kba. 

having-eaten. 
asilcb, jand 

noble(-oaste)-of. 


nal 

with 


gbarnn cbbadd-de, 
home abandon. 


bbnwa. 

mas-twrned. 

jana-a.” (5) 
to-be-gone-is." (5) 
ml ja- 
towa/i'ds go. 


‘ Cbbekarda gbol bai, pinde pani pa- (6) 

‘ The-last-of combat is, on-the-body water put. (&) 

‘ Jat mar-gia, tB jiundi, lakkb lanat tere 

‘ The-Jat is-dead, thou art-alive, 100,000 curses 

Kaw5 boll maria, Sabba mari katari 

Lhe-crows' word struck, Sdhbdn died dagger 


qf-thee 

kba. 


bba.’ 

on.* 


a) 

(n 
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L5tlia paia rahia li^ha jandde, but ware BMsti ja. 
The-cotyses fallen remained helow the-jand-of , spirits entered Seanen ha,ving-gom^ 
; ^Koi musapliar mar-gia,’ kiue na mari dba. (8) 

‘ Some wayfarer died,’ by-anyone not was-struck alas. (8) 

Bbai Lunde baubarde, dukb lainde wanda. 

Brothers if-there-had-heen they -would-have- come, grief they-would-have-tahen a-share.- 
Bajb, bbarawa Jat maria, kine ua kiti bara-ra. (9) 

Without brothers the-Jat was-killed, by-anyone not was-made help. (9) 

Baubario Mirjia ! 

Behmi Mirza ! 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

{Sdhbdn, beloved of Mlrzd the Jatt, finds his corpse under a jand tree, being eaten by 

crotcs. She reproaches them.) 

1. Wben they beard Sabban’s words, tbe crows became ashamed. * When our 
wings could not carry us further, and we were compelled by hunger, we pecked at bis 
body. 

2. ‘It is not our custom to leave untouched the flesh of a corpse, and so when we 
came here we ate it. We had no special bond of love with him, nor had we exchanged 
turbans in token of brotherhood. 

, 3. ‘ He thought thee to be good and faithful, and seated thee (by his hearth), but 
thou hast stolen the unbaked dough.^ Mad one, thy beauteous body will some day be 
burnt to ashes. ■ 

4. ‘ Slight not thou him whose salt thou hast eaten. If thou hadst been a daughter 
of a noble caste, thou wouldst have hanged thyself from they tree at whose foot 
thy lover lieth. • 

6. ‘ When thou heardest of his death thou didst sit with thy face turned away 
from him, while the grave is calling to thee, “ To me, to me, must thou come.” 

6. ‘ Forsake thou the false home of this world, and seek thou the true home of death.. 
There is but ones struggle, the last one, left for thee. Oast thou the funeral water on 
thy form.® 

7. ‘ The Jatt is dead, and thou art still alive. For this may a hundred thousand 
curses light on thee.’ When she heard the taunts of the crows, Sahban drew her 
dagger and killed herself. 

8. Their bodies remained lying under the jand tree, but their souls went to heaven. 
No one cried alas! for them, for their bodies lay unrecognised as those of passing 
travellers in a foreign land. 

9. Had he hadTirothers they would have come to share his sorrows. The Jatt 
died brotherless, and no one came to help him. 

Alas, Eeturn thou, Mirza ! 

* The crows mean that Mirza had no special claim of affection on them, hut that he had upon her. That she was aToidinj, 
the payment of this claim by not killing herself by his corpse. He had thought her faithful, but, by her being stu 
she was showing- herself unfaithful. She was like a faithless wife, whom her husband puts in charge of the oven, an 
who, instead of baking the bread, steals the unbaked dough and eats it. Why hesitate to die. She must die some day. 

“ An allusion to the washing of a Musalman’s body before burial. 
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Tbs following ballad deals with the marriage of Nan Nihal Singh in ISST A.D. 
The Kharak Singh mentioned in the poem was the successor of Ranjit Singh, and 
reigned for three months, being deposed by his son Nau Nihal Singh in 1840. Kliarak 
Singh did not die on the battle field but in his bed, and there were suspicions that 
he was poisoned. 

Nan Nihal married Jas-kaur, the daughter of Sham Singh of Atari, who afterwards 
died gallantly fighting the British at Sobraon in 1846. This is probably the ‘ black 

fate” referred to in verse 4. 

Nau Nihal himself was killed on the day of his father’s cremation by an archway 
falling upon him. 

|No. 4.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

paNjabi. 

Majhi Bialbct. (Distmct, Lahoeb.) 

Specimen lih 

(Gubmukhi Oharactbr.) 

I ^ TiBoiig 1 TjHa 

ti ^43 II 

ftq'lq | | Isi ^13 I f ^ >^25 

I II 

33* 1 3 395^3 I ^33 55 55 

W55 3T^ I 533^ (5 H ^35 331»# I 365 fVf® 315 I 

HSSTg^ll 

55 i3 5I3T^ I 331 3^ 3'3 53^5 1 §5^3 55 t t 31^ 

WE\ 33 §35 35T 5T5I Ms 5 wi%\\ 

^ TnFI§3 ^*13 ^Wll 7^5* 533 H3>ffl t M3 

33>fl* I 33 33 5’5 53I15S 3>ft' I ^35 ^3’f83T || 

i3 33313 I I ^ 3^3^ I ^ 

^5 H25o( feSTH 3 3i3t I R35l»33 II 

35 §5 M§t5l 3fl5|T I ^3 H3^3V5’3 3fl>Mn 35 t^5 
3M 33TT3 T I 3^ 3h 53 M25 3felW t 
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W3i ng^gi wtft 

iSSWgi SS ^iTOI 5’i ia 35^Tg| Till gf|v«T 

af^»>ng I gaT§^ i 

yan y)iTo(T Ist i fegi f^jso? 14933 1 ^gi ^ly y^| 

was HW vTais tiTa i nais 11 

as't 33 f3W3 I 3| ^5>f3 I V35 VFTHCf HS 355^9 1 
^aar ^gTOi s’ail sota aa ftsaTHi wcia W3 yai^ai 
^af33T 31 H ^^afa i 33 njFfln ga is^g i jiigg fqwf 11 


[ No. 4.] 

INDO'ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

PANJABI. 


MajhI Dialect. 


(District, Lahore.) 


Specimen HI. 

(Persian Character.) 


<L_ J.j 1^ 

y ~ WLj 

✓ 

^ ~ j}y ^ 4 ^^ 


Jiyu^ - ^^Iwo - ^ 

J^ J) ‘t— A. J- ub'^ ~ ep^ 

\ 

« c_(>3^il 4) Jao - ~ M 

c^O ^J_yJ - j/ j_/ 

- e^Ljy^ JW j-sj - i^y o-^ ^ 

- i.^ - ^b^ s/y 

^^(>jl3i' ^ ^Uij c^lLo - u/ 

A. - t K .. 


VOL. tx, tart I. 
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W31 tffl MTSB tr?1t 

D25wg 1 ?55 WWB I 55ii ^3 325^3 I uii irj 

3f3W3 I flf! 53^1"^ I . 

^325 yHW 1 st I fegi ^la^ TfjiT^ I ^gi 

I 31T3S vr3125 trs I J13I3 K25i©'‘3'tvHT II 

Ss't f3W3 I 3| ^5>f3 1 ^33 hS 325?t3 I Is5 

>j33T ^MT3I 5»3fl Bo(a 33 1^3^55 1 WCI3 33 ^33^3 1 <5S 

^3ir83T m 13J3 I 33 niJflH S3 is^g t y^igg fqwf II 
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INDO*ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group^ 

PANJABI. 


MajhI DiaIiBCT. 


(District, Lahore.) 


Specimen HI- 

(Persian Character.) 

L- ^3^ 

✓ 

^ ilu. 4^^ 

jty4» - ^^Iwo <?L - 

^ 1 >^ 

« &3 jAd - {0y ^ ~ ^ 

j/^y" 

- u^y ^ 

~ j*tw i,_f^ ~ Cj^y4- j"^ 

^ ^Ui) C®XU - &Ad^d 

>J 

4 q 


# c _0 jiy^ 


TOU 11 , PAST I. 
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- 


fjj - soLsxw) ~ 

Jo jjL^ ^]j - ii]y> ^y ^J^] - b^^yu ^Ujy 

^ c__y^lLc 

- jly^ 4^^ ~j>^ \^y^ d\ 

..^UsIa ^ luy^ jijL ■ j!3^ *^3^ 

■4^b ~ ^} c-"'^^ c^JJj bti - <il-l^ 

^ (^by^lbo - ^u ^^b^ - <iLj c_jiy 

” jiy* (^/" cl — ^^3^ <^^y^ 

■<^ ' jb^ j<>A>b« 4>^ - jiy ^y^yyi <_ 

^ c_y^bjAO ^,/ji.Lo - jjclx^ C--^ u/*4^l iy;!‘-^ “ * 


t 
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[No. 4 ] 

indo-aryan family. 

PAS^JlBl. 


Oentrau Group, 


MiJHi Dialect. 


(District, Lahoef. 


Specimen Hi. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Oharhia Ohetr, pai puhar. 

Mose Ghait, fell showers. 

Yaro, waddi h,6i Sarkar. 

0 friends, great is Sarkar. 

Dhamke Kabul te Kaudhar. 

Are-terrified Kabul and Qandahar. 

Dere ghatte AtkO par. 1 

Tents were-pitched from-the-Indm beyond. I 

Wadda Kharak Singh sardar, 

Great Kharak Singh the-sarddr, 

Tn kin baitha maut visar. 

Thou why seated death forgetting. 

D vi oharhia nal karar. 

Me also rose with firmness- of -mind. 

Orak ohallna. ' 2 

In-the-end it-nmst-be-gone. 3 

OhetS pher ai Wasakhi, 

From-Ohait again ca/me the-first-day-of-Maisakh, 


Te 

And 

Sundar 

Mandsome 


Sarkar waddi 
the -Sarkar great 
ban ban 

becoming becoming 

Najra lai lai 
Fresents taking taking 

S^^^^ ral-mil charhan 

The-chiefs joinfly-with start 
Muddho Sarkarde. 

With the-Sarkar-of. 
Baithe pher Atari-wale. 

JKere-seated then the-men-of-Atdri. 

TOt. IX, PAKT I. 


mastaki. 
being-pleased, 
awan hathi. 

come the-elephants. 

milan 
they-recehe 
jamatl, 
bodies-of-men, 


3 

3 


4 Q 2 
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Change change sadd bahale. 

Well well Calling they-were-caused-to-sit. 
UnSde lekh jo ho-gae kale. 

Them-of the-fates wMeJi leoame hlach. 

Take toran tol5-wale. 

Money they-give-out eacli-^piece-weighing-a-tola. 
DHU na 4iwande. 

Belay not {were-they-)hrmging. 

Eani Jas-kaor ghar jammi. 

Mdnl Jaskatir {m-)the-house was-born. 

Nivi dide bauhat sarmi. 

Bow eyes very modest. 

TJchche lekh te chitt-karml. 

Sigh fates and destiny. 

Bhar bhar thal wagawan damml 
Full full trays they-throw pice. 

Earan khairaitl. 

They-do charity. 

WasakhS pher hoi chatrai. 

From-Baisdhh again becomes wisdom. 

Beti Sham Singh ghar jai. 

A-daughter Sham Singh’s {in-)house tmt'-born. 
Lagi dhhnd karan knrmai. 

Go-betweens seeking make betrothal. 

Mulk inam jo khandi dai, 

A-country reward as eating the-nurse, 

MuddhS Sarkarde. 

From-near the-Sarkdr-of. 

Hub. Jeth mahina charhia. 

I^ow Jeth month arose. 

Kaur Sajada khare charhia. 

Kaur Frince on-the-basket mounted. 

Eal-mil bhabia sglu pharia. 

Jointly the-h'others’ -wives the-j'ed-clofh seized. 

OnB rup. sawaya charhia. 

JSim-to beauty l\-times arose. 

Eani Jas-kaur dil haria. » 

Fdm Jaskaur{’s) mind was-pleased. 

Sagan maniunde. 

<iood-omens th€y-{are-)invoking. 



7 


I 


*y 
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Agge 

Then 


hoi jahj tiar. 

became the-wedding-procession ready. 
Ohayhia Majheda Sardar. 
Mounted the-Majhd-qf bhe-Bardar. 

Jsji s5hne jm 

The-memheo's-of-the-procession {are-)beauUful like 
Ghoye kuddan kul hajar. 

Horses leap {in-)the-whole bazaar. 

Laye pahni pher talwar. 

By-the-bridegroom was-put-on then a-sword. 

ohayhia san hathiar. 
he-mounted ioith arms. 
suhaundi. 

{was-)appearing-beautiful. 


guljar. 

a-garden. 


Ghoye 
On-a-horse 
Jahj 

The- procession 


8 

8 


baitha nhake. 
sat bathed-having . 
tilak parohat 


ake. 


Pahan pusaka 

B.e-puts-on garments 
Ditta 

Was-given a-forehead-mark by-the-priest come-Juwing. 
Sehra hap pahiaave ake. 

The-chaplet the-father puts-on{-him) come-having. 

Gawan sayya mahgal jake. 

They-sing the-female-playmates songs-qf-joy gone-havmg. 
Sagan manSundia. 

Oood-omens th ey- (are-)invoking. 

Hoi janj tiar. 

Became the-procession ready 

Sube chayhe 

Governors rode 

Pahan pusaka san 
They-put-on garments 


9 

9 


be-sumar. 
innumerable. 
talwar. 
with sword. 


Wandan 
They -distribute 


muhi'a be-suinar. 
gold-mohars innumerable. 


Lagi 


le-kar 


hoe 

became 


nihal. 

prosperous. 

parwar 


Len 

Take 


Sahab 

Ood 


The-go-betweens taken-having 

Sayyad sadhu san 

Say y ads S&dhus with 

khairaita nam 

alms {in-)the-name{-oJ) 

D6a - asis ‘bliai'S _ 

They. give ilessvng ‘ ma,y-i}eifiM the-stw e house. 

dhiyannde. 

they {-are)-wor shipping. 


Gafar. 

God. 


10 

10 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

1. The month of Ohait has commenced, and showers haye fallen. My friends, great 
is the might of the (Sikh) Goyernment. Kabul and Qandahar tremble before it, and 
its tents are pitched beyond the Indus.^ 

2. Kharak Singh is a mighty chief. Why art thou sitting at home, forgetting the 
death (that thou shouldst earn on the battlefield) ? He arose in the firmness of his souL 
for in the end all must die. 

3. After Ohait has come the first of the month of Baisakh, and well is the Goyem- 
ment pleased. One by one come the glorious elephants. Men receiye presents and 
gifts ; and, in the train of the Goyernment, start the troops with then chiefs. 

4. There are seated the men of Atari^ ; made to sit are they in seats of honour. Black 
is the fate before them, money do they giye forth, each piece weighing a rupee. Ho 
delay show they in their starting. 

6. Eani Jaskaur was born in (Sham Singh’s) house. Bashful of eye was she, and 
yery modest. High was her fate written as one of lofty deeds, and (at her birth) trays full 
of pice were cast away in charity. 

6. (The searchers for a husband^ went forth, saying) ‘ wisdom comes to one born in 
Baisakh. A daughter has been born in Sham Singh’s house,’ as they sought (for a fitting 
mate for) her betrothal. From the Goyernment did her nurse receiye a whole tract of 
country for her reward. 

7. Now the month of Jeth has risen, and Prince Karu Nau Nihal has mounted the 
basket.* Jointly do his sisters-in-law seize the red cloth, and thereby enhance his beauty. 
Pleased is the heart of the Eani Jaskaur, as they ihyoke good omens. 

8. Then became ready the marriage procession, and the Sardar of the Majha 
mounted his horse. AU. the members of the procession shone like a garden, as they made 
their steeds cuiwet thror^h the bazaar. Then the bridegroom donned his sword, and 
leaped full-armed upon his horse. Glorious indeed then was the procession.® 

9. Then he bathed, and sat down after putting on his wedding garments. The priest 
came and applied the ^*7a^;-mark to his forehead. His father put on his head the wed- 
ding chaplet, and all the bride’s playmates sang songs of joy, inyoking happy omens. 

10. Then became ready the procession (home to the bridegroom’s house). Goyernors 
of the country round rode in it innumerable. They put on magnificent apparel and were 
girt with swords, as they scattered to the throng gold coins innumerable. The marriage- 
menials took them up and became wealthy, while the Musalman and Hindu mendicants 
with their families gathered alms in the name of The Great Forgiyer. In return they gave 
blessings, as they worshipped the Almighiy, and cried, ‘ may your storehouse be eyer fuU.’^ 

^ Atali, or Attock, is often used to signify the Indus, on wMch it is situated. Conversely, in the song of Baja Easill 
he name of the river h employed to signify the city. Sindh fofmrz nagdrl ; Mtdk hai merd thSE, Indus is my city ; and 
Atak is my home. 

^ The name of a village near Amritsar. Atari-wals ii a family name. The AtStri-wale are Sham Singh and hfs relations. 

2 A idgt or Idggl is a functionary at a mairiage who is entitled to fees. Most of them are menials. Here thegobetweens 
who arrange the marriage are specially alluded to. 

The maniage cerenaony of the young conple is being described. At one period the bride and bridegroom sit on a basket 
and are bathed. Another part of the ceremony consists in the female relations of the bridegroom seizing his cloth, which they 
refuse to let go till each is given a present. , " 

® The order of events is not followed. This procession is that in which the bridegroom comes to the bride's home. On 
this occasion he comes armed, on horseback, with a small hoy^ to act as a squii’e, behind him. This looks like a survival of 
the old fashion of maniage by capture. 
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PANJABT OF THE JULLUNDUR DOAB. 

The Jullundur Doab, or the countiy lying between the rivers Beas and Sutlej, 
lEcludes the two districts of Jullundur and Hoshiarpur and the state of Kapurthala. 
The Pahjabi of this tract is locally known as Boabi, but it differs hardly at aU from the 
standard Panjabi of Ludhiana. 

In the hills to the north and east of Hoshiarpur there is a dialect locally called 
Pahari, which on examination turns out to be nearly the same as ordinary Boabi, only 
haring a slight admixture of the idioms spoken in the Simla HiU States and in Eangia. 
The same dialect is spoken in the adjoining Simla Hill States of Kahlur (or Bilaspur) 
and Mangal, and is there known as Kahluri or BUaspuri. We therefore arrive at the 
following estimate of the number of speakers of BoSbi in its various forms 


Ordinary Doabi — 


JullTindur 

. 

• 

« 

. . 905,817 


Xapiirthala 


. 


296,976 


Hoshiarpur 

* 

- 


. . 848,655 

2,051,448 

Hosiarpur Paliarl . 


♦ 

. 

114,540 


Kahlari of Kahlnr 


• 


. . 91,700 


Kahluri of Mangal . 

. 

• 

• 

. . 1,081 

207,321 


Total . . 2,258,769 


As a specimen of the ordinary Boabi, I give a conversation between two villagers 
received from Hoshiarpur. The following remarks on the few peculiarities of the dialect 
are mainly based on this specimen, but also on other specimens received from other parts 
of the Boab. 

The spelling is capricious. Thus we have both vich and bich, in ; Jiunda and honda, 
being. The letter y is often inserted after i before another vowel, or else substituted for 
the i. Thus, hdia> or hoya, become ; hondiya, being (fern. plur.). In many oas^ short 
* is substituted for long t, as in hbia for bolE (fern. pL). Cerebral letters are employed 
capriciously. Thus, bald, a bullock, but ndl, not ndl, with. So, horn, not hovS, to be ; 

to come ; blj'^nd, to sow. Bouble letters at the end of a word are simplified. 
Thus, xtlch, not mchclv, in, but vichchd, from in ; gal, not gall, a thing, a word, plur. 
gallM; hath, not hatth, a hand; ghat for ghatt, decrease. 

In kamln-han, we have Jean used as a sign for the dative. Compare the Lahnda 
km. Kuj is ‘ anything,’ not Jcujh. As in Amritsar, ‘ these ’ is ina, not inha. 

The form hat for the first person singular of the present of the verb substantive is 
peculiar to this part of the Punjab. 

hfote the contracted form gaiyya, gone (plur. fern.). 

The initial consonant of vich, in, is often elided, as in Amritsar and Ludhiana. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PA2SJABL 

Dialect oe Jtjllckdtir Doab. (District, Hoshiarpitr.) 

S 13 B -gfgiHT yfl II 

SW--3^ VMW ^iHT|i 

R^jfgvHT gis Tft I >3?^ Msi. 

Hti ^sje 3^ w li yg x^a ys lain fxai 331 

aai ^ I ^ t I MB H5 W >?gi:§ gigT gy^ | gg ^ 
ya33^ 13X3 33? 1 1 STSt oC sfg^ l ^3^1 ^ 7? tesrat I fe3 
33^ tDfe fta' 3^ yfew ^fgVHTl 53'^ MbV ^ ^ 

aaSTl^l X33 3135 OCH13 ql :gg S# I §3 BIB ^ I 

gnt^^T y^ i 
y® 3 fy^T TO W3M 

TOM ”^3 I 

X3 yii 

i X^ X3 33^ fe3i 3^3 yfew^ ^3 ftttife 

im ^ 313 3’ Hup t3 faiwi W3i 33^ ^ TOtft W t I 
feo? 31 #^ 33 ^ 351^1 ^ yfSW 3 ^t, 3 T 3^3 ^ ^*13 sfevHT 

^ ysBt fi yroi ^ afewM aafew hbT 

3 ^ 3^13131 3^^ 33135 X313 TOS’ #51 tfaiVWT 1 ^\ ^3^ 3^25 3?^ 

ysffeniT 0 I ocsoij sO 0(33 tre Bysta 33 ^ 1 xrol 

tra? 33 ^ €33 sx yro 3^ fsBl 33 

TO 3E§ I )^t'3 fto 33? TOLW I axif^ HX^^ f33J 33TO 

25# ‘i#! ^ yBS^ H3 31 315 % 3^3 333« ^3 

§" 35 # 3 ^# 1*13 ^#1 3 t 3 ) ol 3 oC 3 ^ ^ 33 ^ X TO 3^31 3 # I# I 

3131 ## 313 R iy 0133131 31^1 fR^ f^- 3 it TOoi| 

3% X313II ■ 



^OU IX, JAET I. 


JULLUNBUR DOAB. 07^ 

5?^o( -olM^ HU125t > 

>raH sThvht il 

vjTs^ t i II 
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iNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

Dialect oe Jtjlltjnbtfe Doab. (Disteict, Hoshiaetije.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Bhane te Waiyame-Tich. eL galls hundiya-si. 

Bhand and Warydmd-hetween these icords hecaming-were. 

Bhana. Bhai, classo kittliS ana hoya. 

Bhand. Brother, tell volience coming became. 

Waryama. Mtmdede saiihria-wal gae-si. Authe ikk 

TBarydmd. Son-of j other -in-law' s-house-to gone-I-was. There one 
balddi das pSdi-si. Bald ta cLariga Lai, par 

bullock-of existence told-was. The-bulloch indeed good is, but 

mar-kliiTQd haiga. . Ohde solayS wag sing han, rang gora, 

addicted-to-goring is. Tt-of needles like horns are, colour light, 

dsda Lai. Par mull badda mangde ban. ObaB. rupaie. 

two-toothed is. But price great asking they-are. Forty rupees. 


Eb 

mull kbarcbandi pbursat nabi 

bai. 

Bbai, Id 

kariye ? 

This 

price spending-of power not 

is. 

Brother, what 

may-we-do ? 

Paili 

kuj 

na * nikli. Tin 


kanal jamin 

bicbcbs 

cbar 

Crop 

anything 

not came-out. Three 

kandls land 

from-m 

four 

pniii 

boiS. 

Ebde vicbcbS 

ki 

kbaie 

te 

ki 

btmdles 

became. 

This-of from-in 

what may-we-eat 

and 

what 


wartaie, jebde nal kamin-kan bi baro nabi sane ? 

may-we-distribute, which-of with the-labourers-to even food not suffices? 

Ob gal boij 

That word is, 

‘gaundida sangb pata, 

‘ singing-woman-qf the-th'oat hurst, 

‘ Palle na piya ser ata. 

‘ in-the-searf not fell a-seer flour. 

*BIaram bin kbeti kare. 

‘ Good-luck devoid-of cultivation one-does. 

‘Bald mare. Tota pare.’ 

‘Bullock dies. Scarcity falls? 

Obbe mabine mar-bbar-ke inS cbar pulitda mub dekbia. 

Six months died-having these foun' bundles-of face was-seen. 


JULLTJNDXTE DOAB, 
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Pani . 

Water 
Agge 
Moreover 
bar-Hmrdari. 
calamity- 

bi gH 
ecen less 
ki hoia ? 
happened ? 


siiSLidiyade 
irrigating-of 
Eabdi kl 

God-of what 


liath amb'gae, ti 

hands chafed-ioent, and 

marji hoi ? Ik 

will happened ? First 


sangha baih-giya. 
throat hoarse-went. 


Je 

What 

jharia. 

was-produced- 
Eabdia 
God-of 


puliya thoriya 
bundles few 

Dana 
The-grain 


galla 


a 


Phaggan 


mahine 
in-month 
Kanka 
The-wheats 
hari 

Sim the-spring-crop 
jimidaradi na 
ih-cultivators-of not 


pai-gaayya. 

heme. 

Jad-di 


things Imown 
jehra jhola waggia-si, 

what blast bl&wn-had, 

ki kai'anj 
what can-do, 

biji, 

loas-sown, 
littl, ki 
%oas-taken, that 


SI, 

there-were, 

patla hai. 

scanty is. 

nahl jandia. 
not {are) going. 

dhde nal 
that-of with 


garibi, 

poverty, 

tl 

then 


duji 
second 
ihaT 

the-produce 


bina kuj nahf ho-sakd:l. Ikk 

mtJiout anything not can-be-done. One, 

nah.1 hiindi. Dupl, kanakdo 

not {is-)hecoming. Secondly, wheat-of 
liai, ki babe bu(|(}hedc piiiii-ts 


Elhabra daniyanil 
News grain-to 

Bhana, bhai, 
Bhmd, brother, 
kanka paths 
the-wheats scanty 

jad XJppar-la chup-kar baitha. 

‘when The- One-above silently is-seated. 

tad-di ohne kuj khabar 

since-then Mim-by any heed 

jiude-han, ki mar-gae. Mlh 

they-are, or they-died. Fai/n 

kamaudi kamai bins barkat 

earner-of earnings^ without blessing- 

patla honedi eh bi gal 
thin becommg-of this also thing 

haldl bahi ghat 


that grandfather old-of sichness-from plotcgh-of ploughing insufficient 


boi. 

Bhai, 

kanak 

■ 4,^“ 

Ui 

chaugi hundi,. 

je-kar 

babi 

hcmrn. 

Brother, 

whea,t 

indeed 

good tootild-have-been, 

if 1 

doughing 

khari 

hundi. 

Bari 

siwa 

bah-ke, dekh 

kanakda 

jbar. 

thorough 

had-been. 

Twelve 

times 

ploughed-having, see 

wheat-of 

outturn. 


Jiy5-jiy6 bahai kanaka u, tiyo-tiyb dewe sawad. 

As-m one-ploughs wheat-to, so-so it-gives flavour. 

‘ Kanak kamadi saughni, d%6-dSg kapah. 

‘ Wheat sugarcane thich, stick-by-sticlc cotton. 

‘ Kanabalda jhumb mar-ke, chhallia bichchi 

‘ Blanhet-of cowl struok-hamng', maige among 

habna bijna 

ploughing sowing 


jab.’ 

go: 


So, 

So, 


babi 


bhai, kanakda 
brother, wheat-qf 

biji chaiigi jSwe 
sowing good go, 

bi mdti hondi-hai. 
uleat also dense beconiing-is. 

TOIi. IS, paSLT 1. 


ta 

then 


the-outtun 


bl 

also 


aukba hai. Je-kar 

difficult is. If 

achchha honda-hai, te 
good becoming-is, and 


4 K 2 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PAjC^JABI. 

Dialect oe JxjLLUifDUE Doab. (District, Hoshiarptje.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Bhane te Waryame-vicli eh galla hmidiya-si. 

BJiana and Warydmd-letween these words hecoming-were. 

Bhana. Bhai, dasso kitthS ana hoya. 

Bhdna,. Brother, tell lohence coming heccme. 

Waryama. Mimdede saiihrii-wal gae-si. Authe ikk 

JBarydnid- Son-of jather-in-layd s-house-to gone-I-was. There one 

balddi das p6di-si. Bald t5 changa hai, par 

hnlloch-of existence told-was. The-bullocTc indeed good is, but 


mar-kbimd 

haiga. Ohde 

solaya 

wag 

sing han, 

rang 

gora, 

addicted-to-goring 

is. It-of 

needles 

like 

horns are. 

colour 

light. 

dSda hai. 

Par mull 

badda 

mangde 

han. 

Ohali 

rupaie. 

two-toothed is. 

But price 

great 

asking 

they-are. 

Forty 

rupees. 

Eh muU kharchandi phursat 

nahl 

hai. 

Bhai, ki 

kariye ? 

This price spending -of power 

not 

is. 

Brother, what may 

-loe-do ? 

Paili kuj 

na • nikli. 

Tin 

- kanal jamin 

bichcho 

char 

Crop anything 

mt came-out. 

Three kandls land 

from-in 

. four 

phlia hoia. 

Ehde Tichcho 

ki 

khaie 

te 

ki 

bundles became. 

This-of from-in 

what 

may-we-eat 

and 

what 

wartaie, 

jehde nal 

kamin-kan 

bi baro 

nahl sane ? 

may-we-distribute. 

which-of with 

the-lahourers-to 

even food 

not su 

ffices ? 


Oil gal lidi, 

That loord is, 

‘gSiindida sangh pata, 

‘ singing -womotn- of the-throat burst, 

‘Palle na piya ser ata. 

‘ in-the-sca/if mt fell a-seer flour. 

‘ K^aram hin kheti kare. 

^ Oood-lucTi devoid-of cultivation one-does. 
‘Bald mare. Tote pare.’ 

‘Bullock dies. Scarcity falls J 

Ohhe njaMne mar-bhar-ke iua char 

Six months died-having these fowr 


puhada muh dekbia. 

hundles-of face was-seen. 


JULLtJNDUR DOAB. 
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Paul sifijdiyade 

Water irrigating-of 

Ejabdi Ai 

Moreover God-of what 


hath amb-gae, tl 

hands chafed-went, and 

marji hoi ? Ik 

will happened ? First 


sahgha baih-giya. 
throat hoarse-went. 


bar-Jdmrdan. 
calamity. 
bi ghat 
even less 


Je puhya thoriya 

What hwndles few 

jharia. Dfma 

was-produced. The-grain 


garibi, 

poverty, 

tl 

then 


duji 
second 
jhar 

the-produee 


ki hoia ? 
what happened ? 


Babdia 

Ood-of 


Phaggan 

Phalguna 

pai-gaiyy5. 

heeame. 

Jad-di 


mahine 

in-month 

Kanka 

The-wheats 

hari 


' SI, 

there-were, 

patla hai. Khabra daniytii^f 

scanty is. News grain-to 

gaUa lakhiyS nahl jandia. Bhana, bhai, 

things known not {are) going. Bhana, brother, 

jhola waggia-si, ohde nal kankg patha 

what Mast Moion-had, that-qf with the-wheats scanty 

ki karan, jad Uppar-la chup-kar baitha. 

what can-do, lohen The- One-above silently is-seated. 

hiji. 

Since the-spring-crop was-sown, 
jimidaradi na litti, ki 

the-cultwators-qf not was-taken, that 

biaa kuj nah¥ ho-sakda. I] 
without anything not can-be-done. One, 

nahl himdi. Buje, kanakde patla honedi eh 

not {is-)becoming. Secondly, wheat-of thin becoming-of this 

hai, ki babe buddhede jiain-ts haldi bahi ghat 

is, that grandfather old-of sicknessfrom plough-of ploughing insufficient 
hoi. 
became. 
khari 


tad-di 

ohne 

kuj 

khabar 

since-then 

BLim-by 

any 

heed 

jinde-han. 

ki 

mar-gae. 

MTh 

li/vi/ng-they-a/re, or 

they-died. 

Bain 

, kamaudi 

kamai 

‘ bini 

barkat 

, earner-of 

earnings^ without blessing' 


bi 

also 


gal 


I** * /V 

Jiyo-jiyo 

As-as 


Bhai, 

Brother, 

hundi. 

had-been. 

bahai 


kanak 

icheat 


ta 

indeed 


changi hundi,, 
good would-have-been, 

Bara siwa bah-ke, dekh 

Twelve times ploughed-having, see 

kanaknB, tiyS-tiyS dewe sawad. 
one-ploughs wheat-to, so-so it-gimes fla/vour. 

'' Kanak kamadi sanghni, 

' Wheat sugarcane thick, 

chhaUia 
maize 


je-kar 

if 

kanakda 

wheat-of 


bahi 


jhar. 

outturn. 


dago-d% 
stick-hy -stick 


kapah. 

cotton. 


‘ Kambalda 
‘ Blanket-of 


Jhumb mar-ke, 
cowl st7'uck-having'. 


So, 

So, 


bahi 


bhai, 
brother, 

biji 
sowing 
kanak bi moti 
wheat also dense 
m. IX, iast 1. 


kanakda 
wheat-of 

jawe, 
good go, 
hondi-hai. 
becoming-is. 


changi 


bahna bijna 

ploughing sowing 

tl jhar bi 

then the-outturn also 


bichchi jah.’ 
among , go.” 

aukha 


hai. 


Je-kar 

If 

achchha honda-hai, te 
good becoming-is, and 

4 E 2 , 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREQOINQ, 

A CONVEESilTION BETWEEN BHANa AND WAEYAMA. 

Bhdnd. — Brother, where have you come from ? 

Warydmd.—l am coming from the house of my son’s father-in-law. I had heard 
of a bullock there which I thought would suit me. It is a good beast but is apt to gore 
people. Its horns are like needles, its colour light, and its teeth two in number. But 
they are asking too much for it. They want forty rupees, and I can’t afford to spend 
that amount of money. Brother, in these hard times how could I ? The crop failed. 
Erom three kamW of land I only got four bundles altogether. What is there in that 
for ns to eat and to pay our labourers ? Why, there is not even enough for the cost of 
cutting it. It’s like the proverb — 

‘ the singer sings till her throat bursts, and not a seer of flour falls into her 
outstretched scarf. When a cultivator loses his luck, his bullocks die, and he gets a 
scarcity on the top of it.’ 

I killed myself working for six months, and then all I see is the face of these four 
bundles. My hands are chafed and my throat is hoarse from the labour of irrigating. 
Yet what was G-od’swill? Eirst poverty, then calamity. Even the few bundles I 
did reap had hardly any grain in them. I don’t know what came of the grain, for 
it’s beyond me to understand G-od’s ways. Brother Bhana, that cold blast in Phalgun 
made the wheat unproductive. What could the poor grains do, when the One above sits 
silently, and does nothing to protect them. Ever since we sowed the spring crop, He 
hasn’t cared whether the cultivators were living or dead. In the first place there is no 
blessing on the earnings of those who have worked so hard, and in the second place the 
wheat has been thin because we had not enough hands to plough on account of my old 
grandfather’s illness. The wheat wotdd have been a fine crop, if it had had a thorough 
ploughing. Just see the outturn when you plough your wheat twelve times. The 
more you plough it, the better the flavour. You know the old proverb — 

‘ Sow your wheat and sugarcane thick, and your cotton a stick’s distance between 
each plant. Birt maize must be so far apart that a man with a blanket cowl on his head 
nan walk through it without touching it.’ 

So, brother, the ploughing and sowing of wheat is a difficult job. If the ploughing 
and sQwing is good, the outturn will be good, and the crop of wheat will be a dense one. 


3 a local land measure equivalent to 435*5 square yards. 


KAHLURI OR BILSSPURI 

The languages of most of the Simla Hill States , are various forms of 'Western 
Pahari. The most western states are Kahlur, Mangal, Nalagarh, and Mailog. In the 
•vrest of the two latter states the language is PowaclM Pafijabi, and will be dealt with 
under that head. The dialect of their eastern parts is Handuri Pahari. The dialect of 
the states of Kahlur and Mangal is called Kahluri or Bilaspuri (Bilaspur being the chief 
town of Kahlur). Kahlur lies immediately to the east of the Hoshiarpur District. 
In the adjoining hilly part of that district a dialect is spoken which is locally called 
Pahari. It is the same as Kahluri.^ 

Kahluri has hitherto boon described as a form of Western Pahari. An examination 
of the specimen will show that this is not the case. It is simply a rude Panjabi, similar 
to that spoken in Hoshiarpur. The estimated number of its speakers is as follows 

KaHur State . . . . . ....... 91,700 

Mangal State . . . . . . ...... . 1,081 

Hoshiarpur Diatrict • . . . ...... . 114,540 

Total . 207,321 

It is unnecessary to give full specimens of this dialect. A few sentences from a 
version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, given in transliteration, will show its 
character. 

^ Towards the lirorth-E.ast of Hoshiarpur', the dialect rather approaches that of Kangra. Thus it has the Kangra dative 

postpositionio, 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREQOINQ, 

A CONVERSATION BETWEEN BHANi. AND WART AMA. 

BMna. — Brotlier, where have you come from ? 

Warymia . — I am coming from the house of my son’s father-in-law. I had heard 
of a bullock there which I thought would suit me. It is a good beast but is apt to gore 
people. Its horns are like needles, its colour light, and its teeth two in number. But 
they are asking too much for it. They want forty rupees, and I can’t afford to spend 
that amount of money. Brother, in these hard times how could I ? The crop failed. 
Erom three kandls^ of land I only got four bundles altogether. What is there in that 
for us to eat and to pay our labourers ? Why, there is not even enough for the cost of 
catting it. It’s like the proverb — 

‘ the singer sings till her throat bursts, and not a seer of flour falls into her 
outstretched scarf. When a cultivator loses his luck, his bullocks die, and he gets a 
scarcity on the top of it. ’ 

I killed myself working for six months, and then all I see is the face of these four 
bundles. My hands are chafed and my throat is hoarse from the labour of irrigating. 
Yet what was God’s will? Eirst poverty, then calamity. Even the few bundles I 
did reap had hardly any grain in them. I don’t know what came of the grain, for 
it’s beyond me to understand God’s ways. Brother Bhana, that cold blast in Phalgun 
made the wheat unproductive. What could the poor grains do, Vhen the One above sits 
silently, and does nothing to protect them. Ever since we sowed the spring crop. He 
hasn’t cared whether the cultivators were living or dead. In the first place there is no 
blessing on the earnings of those who have worked so hard, and in the second place the 
wheat has been thin because we had not enough hands to plough on account of my old 
grandfather’s illness. The wheat would have been a fine crop, if it had had a thorough 
ploughing. Just see the outturn when you plough your wheat twelve times. The 
more you plough it, the better the flavour. You know the old proverb— 

‘ Sow your wheat and sugarcane thick, and your cotton a stick’s distance between 
each plant. But maize must be so far apart that a man with a blanket cowl on his head 
can walk through it without touching it.’ 

So, brother, the ploughing and sowing of wheat is a difficult job. If the ploughing 
.and SQwing is good, the outturn will be good, and the crop of wheat will be a dense one. 


A kandl is a local laad measure equivalent to 435'5 square yards. 
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kahlOrt or BILASPURT. 

The languages of most of the Simla Hill States are various forms of Western 
Pahari The most western states are Kahlur, Mangal, Nalagarh, and Mahog. In the 
Trest of the two latter states the language is Powadhx Pafijabi, and wiH be dealt with 
under that head. The dialect of their eastern parts is Handuri Pahari. The dialect of 
the states of Kahlur and Mangal is called KaHuri or Bilaspuri (Bilasimr being the chief 
town of Kahlur). Kahlur lies immediately to the east of the Hoshiarpur District 
In the adjoining hilly part of that district a dialect is spoken which is locaUy called 

Pahari. It is the same as Kahluri. _ , . . . . 

K Aluri has hitherto heen described as a form of Western Pahap. An e^mmmation 
of the sneoimen wiU show that this is not the case. It is simply a rade Panjabi, siimhr 
to that spoien in Hoshiarpur. The estimated number of its speakers is as Mows ■- 

KaUiir State . • • * * • * • ^ ^ ^ 2^081 

• / ’ * * : , . ^ 114,540 


Mangal State 
Hosiiarpiir District 


Total 


207,321 


It =s unnecessary to give fuB specimens of this dialect. A few sentence from a 
of I Parlblerf the Prodigal Son, given in transUterahon, wdl shew its 

laracter. — 

approaches that of Kangra. Thus it has the Kangi'a dathe 


1 Towards the Nortt-Bast of Hoshiarpur, the dialect rather 

itposition io. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group* 

PAtJABl. 

ElAHiflEi Dialect. (Mangal State, District Simla.) 

Eki manSde do putt the. Lauhke putte apne 

One man-of two sons were. By-the-younger son his-otcn 
buddhens galaya, ‘jo jadad m&'e bande aSdi, so 

fathei'-to it-wm-said, ‘ what property on-my share comes, that 
mannS dei-de.’ Tine so jMad apne dui puttSnS 

me~to give.' By-him that property Ms-own two sons-to 

band! ditti. Jade lauhke putte apna banda 

having-divided was-given. When hy-the-yownger son his-own share 

lai-lia, ta dur pardesanS chali-gaya- Dthi jai-ke 

wgs-taken, then a-far fo^'eign-country-to he-went-away. There having-gone 
tine apni jadad he-arath gawai-ditti. Jad 5 sari jadadt 

ly-him his-own property uselessly was-lost. When he the-whole property 

gawai baitha, ta us mulakhde-bich bara kal paya, 

having-wasted sat, then that conntry-of-in a-great famine fell, 

6 bara kangal hoi-gaya. Ta o us mulakhde raihnewalede kane 

he very poor "became. Then he that country-of inhahitant-of near 

raihne laga, tine apni jimina-bich usnS surSnS charne bheja. 

to-live began, by-him his-own fields-in him-to swine-to to-graze it-was-senl~ 

So suradi khurakde bach^-hiLe satkS-kane apna pet bharda-tha, 

Se fhe-swine-of food-of remaining hushs-with his-own belly filling-was,. 

tis-nl hor koi kichh na deda-tha. 

him-to other anyone - anything not giving-was. 
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POWADHT. 

The word ‘ Powadh ’ means ' East,’ and PowadM Panjabi is the Panjabi spoken in 
that portion of the Eastern Punjab known as the Powadh. 

Prom Bupar in the Umhalla District up to its junction with the Beas, the river 
Sutlej runs nearly east and west. To its north lies the Jullundur Doah. To its south 
lie the Districts of Ludhiana and Perozepore. The whole of the latter district, and the 
greater portion of the former are included in the tract known as the Malwa, hut that 
part of Ludhiana which lies near the river is known as the Powadh. The Powadh 
extends much further east. In Umhalla, it reaches as far, speaking roughly, as the river 
Ghaggar, beyond which the language is Hindostani. To the south it occupies those parts 
of the states of Patiala, Nabha and Jind which lie east of, say, the 76th degree of east longi- 
tude, up to the country in which Hindostani and Bahgaru are spoken. This tract also 
includes a few outlying portions of the Hissar District. The Musalman Pachhadas who 
live along the banks of the Ghaggar where it runs through this area speak another dialect 
of Panjabi known as Bathi, which will be dealt with separately. 

South of this tract lies the District of Hissar, the main languages of which are Bah- 
garu and Bagri. Only along the Ghaggar, and in a part of the Sirsa Ta^^ll do we find 
Pafiijabi. .With the above exceptions the country to the west of the 76th degree of east 
longitude, as far as the combined Sutlej and Beas, is known either as the Malwa, or as 
the Jangal {i.e. backwoods), which has a dialect of its own entitled Malwai, that will be 
described in due course. 

We may estimate the number of speakers of Powadhi Panjabi as follows 

Hissar 

Umballa . , . . . . • • • . . 

Kalsia State . . » . . . . . . . . - . 

Nalagarli State (western half) . . . . • * * 

Mailog State (western half) 

Patiala State • • • 

Jind State . . . . . . . 

Total 


The figures for Kalsia refer to speakers near Dera Bassi, within the boundaries of the 
Tlmballa District. Nalagarh and Mailog are two of the Simla Hill States which lie close 
to Umballa District. Palujabi is spoken in their western portions. In their eastern areas 
the language is the Handuri form of Western Pahari. 

As might be expected, Powadhi differs from the standard Panjabi of Amritsar 

mainly in approaching the dialects of Western Hin(B spoken in Bast Umballa and in 

Karnal. The further east we go the more and more infected with Hindostani or 
Bahgaru does it become. As usual there is no distinct line between them, the languages 
insensibly merging into each other. The moat western Powadhi— that spoken ^ ^ ® 
Powadh tract of Ludhiana— is almost the same as the standard, and has indeed served as a 
foundation for most of the grammars of the language, rather than the Panjabi of Amri 
sar. No special examples of this form of Powadhi are necessary. 

Bor Powadhi I give two specimens from Thana Kularan in the Jind state, 

-first being a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and the second a folktale. I also 


148,352 

337,123 

18,933 

39,545 

3,193 

837,000 

13,000 


. 1,397,146 
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give a folktale from West Umballa, written in tke Deva-nagari character, and another 
from Thana Karamgarh in the state of Patiala, written in the Persian character. On 
pp. 806 ff. will be found a List of Words and Sentences from TJmballa. These specimens 
illustrate very fairly the variations which Panjabi undergoes in the Powadh tract. 

Most of these are due to the influence of the neighbouring Western Hindi. 
Such are the occasional use of words hke dg^ instead of agge, before, and of halmd in- 
stead of dhhnd, to say. So also we have the substitution of m for w between two vowels, 
as in dmagd for dwagd, I will come. 

We find (as in Western Hindi dialects and in Hajasthani), the locative of the geni- 
tive employed to form a dative, as in iMe pad, put on {pdo) to him {iMe). 

In pronouns, we find the forms haman^, to us ; tmnarm, to you, alongside of the 
true Panjabi forms ; and the genitive of the reflexive pronoun is apnd, not dpnd. Jad 
is used for both ‘then ’ and ‘when,’ exactly as in the dialects of Western Hindi and, as in 
Hajasthani. 

In verbs, tJid is more common for ‘ he was ’ than si, though both are used. The first 
person plural sometimes ends in the Western Hindi at, instead of in a. Thus, lidwat, let 
us become ; chhaJcai, let us eat. 

Other peculiarities not so directly traceable to the influence of Western Hindi are 
the following. The insertion of an aspirate in hhalad (Patiala), an ox. The use of the 
neuter (occasionally also found in standard Panjabi) in words like chmrmia, it was 
kissed. The pronunciation of vichch, in, as bicTioh. The frequent dropping of the first 
syllable of this word as in hJiuhchd for hhuh-bichchd, from in the well ; unhachd, from 
among them. In pronouns, the occasional employment of tdhddd for ‘your,’ and of oh, 
for the oblique form singular of the third personal pronoun. Also the frequent trans- 
position of an aspirate, as in unlM, for tihim, to them ; ddhd, for dlidd, of bim ; Idhd, for 
Ihdd, of this ; jerhd, for jehrd, who. 

In the verb substantive the 2nd plural of the present tense is often 5, for ho, you 
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INDO-ARYAN family. Central Group- 

PowlDHi Dialect. (Thana Eitlaea.n, Jijtd State.) 

Specimen I. 


fgo( ^ M3 5#3 M§| V}|Tf^VMVf5? ^ M^ 

fgrn 3 K% f ^‘1 ^ I t5T| % f^T 1 

feST fWi' 5^ M3H sTst €33 3TO 


f'M VHMST M^S fg3 MfevMT I ^3 €€ T|T3 i €> fp €H 

fMVHi ^3 S3I^S 3^ 5'‘r31VHT I 3€ fH ^€ 3i^ tT 

25f3lv>lT| fgs M3T f33 13 3^33 W WH ’MI fsf 

teS f^25o? 3 € H3 M’3 3?S f fl| s M’ I 3 

RSt f53 W H m€€ ^33 fH333tWS ^ ^ >^H3 1" 

w* xm o / 

sVf H33T 31 I m' t’5^ M§ ts flif '3If W3 f ^ 5?|31i § M§ 

3>[€T 33 ^55 13T 3[r3VMi 31 33 3S fSH S3t 33? 3 f^3 33^ 

M3 o(3if'‘ ^'5 Vj^MS fH3S3lvMi fS5(€ ^3i^3 33 ! f^3 §'33 >MM^ 
Mf 5S 3f25VWi I ^3 vijH 33 3^ §33 €33 ^33 M^S 33H KHifeVMi 

ssi zs " 

^3 §33 ^33 3TH Hi feVMf "^3 ^I55i I M3S §35 33^ § M§ KS 

5= tf — ■ ^ 

3W 33 SE5 531 3f3V>iij 33 3^5 f€H ^3 331' € f§3 §3’ M3 33i|' I 
^5 VMMS ^3315 33Tj €31 3 €§ 3Mi 33 f65«|i§, f33€ Mt§ 1 §3 
31m 33 f^ giM, 33 M3i f^€ 33 Mi§, MhI 3l' 

f ^'33 H31 €3 M3 H3 f3IV}|T €i 3S 3, MfevH^ M’ 

Msw 3 I fg3 §3 Mh1 33H S§ II 

§3€i ^Wi M3 M3 r^€ I €€ 'M3€ si wfS^Mi, 31i§€ *33 

tS3f€VMi€l f^ .5335 3551 3 fS3 31 3 i 

^3i § 3 ^ 331 , 331 §i€l Wfei>Hi I, 33 33 ^^1 33t ^31 3> 

to ■^133 € ^3§ §551 €311 f3i^ifSi^i 5 §35 IR 33 5 €i3i 3 ^33 
?nt I to §g^ M§5 M 133 W 13 §3§ >l5if8«lif §35,M§ B 3313 f33’ 

VOL IX, PAUT I. ^ ® 
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paSjabi. 


igiT fEB^ 3 ^ §# ^325 5(33^ 3^, ^^3 o(3 33 ^ 

325T, V3 §' 3?^ ^31^ M M3t, ^ fM33i€ 5iS 

^g tre 331 33 ^3 WfeV}Ji, 331 Mi25 t33lw ^3 

^fSW, i' igiHi 3^ o?3% ^33 Stgi, § M3 i ftSB >^| 
^25 %5 ^ 3^1 W31 I §3 33» 1 1 fe3 3^1 >J?3 ^H : 3^1 31^3 

3 I 5 fo?t^3 331 SiS't H3 f^WT ^^ gs fllPsW f, 33 tf3>MT f^^jp ^ 
f3VMife*Mi 3 II 
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[Not 7.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Groups 


pa:n^jabi. 


PSwlDHi Dialect. 


(ThIna Ktjlaeak, Jnri) State.). 


Specimen I. 


Ikk 

One 

akhia 

it~was-said 

hai, 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

manukklide do putt the. Unhachs laudheue peouS 

two sons were. Theni-in-from the-younger-b^ the-father-to 

peo, malda Mssa jo mai-nu pahuchda- 

father, the-property-of share which me-to arrwi/ng- 
Jad ohne mal imhanS band 

Then him-by the-property them-to having-divided 

dinS-bichchS laudhe puttne sara kattha kar- 


‘o 


man-of 
ki, 

that, ‘O 

mamu de. 
me-to gime. 

ditta. Thore 


was-gi/oen. A.-few days-from-within the-yoimger son-by whole together having- 


ke 

ikk durde 

desda 

paida 

karia ; 

aur 

utthe 

apna 

made 

one distance-of 

country-of 

journey 

was-made ; 

and 

there 

Ms-own 

mal 

bikarmi-biohch 

khoia. 

Aur 

jad Sara 


guma-ohukka, 

property bad-action-in 

was-wasted. 

And 

when all 

wastedHvaS'Oompletel^y 

US 

des-bichh bara 

madwara 

pia; 

oh kaiigal 

hone 

laggia. 

Jad 

i/hwf/ 

country-in {a) great famine 

fell; 

he pool' 

to-be 

began. 

Then 

■ ' rv 


3a 


laggia. 


us desde ikk 
that country-of one raja-in-of having-gone he-was-employed. 

khetS-biohch sur charan ' bheja. Aur ohnS as 
fields-in swine to- feed it-was-sent. And him-to hope 

chhilak-te jo sur khande-han, apna dhidd 

hushs-with which the-swine eating-are, his-own belly 

a-ke 


Ohne 
Kim-by 

thi . ki, 
'Was that, 

bhare; 
he-may-fill ; 


come-having it-was-said 
hai, aur max bhxikkha 
is, and I hungry 

]anga, aur unhB 


usnS na dinda-tha. Jo sojhi-bichch 

him-to not giving-was. Then senses-in 

pe5de bahute mihnatianS balhi roti 
Jather-of many labourers-to much bread 

hS; mai utth-ke apne peo-kole 

<mi; I arisen-having my -own father-near 

“b peo, maine E-abbda tere kol bura 

“0 father, me-by Qod-of of -thee nea/r f unit 

^aik nahi jo phir tera putt kahau, 

worthy {I-)am-not that again thy son J-may-be^called. 
■VOi. IX, part I. 


kaha. 


tcill-go, and 

karia-hai ; 
done-is; 


him-to 

hor 

and 


inainu 

me-to 


ohnu 
him-to- 
in 
these 
koi 

anyone- 
‘ mere 
‘ my 

marda- 
dying- 

kahHga, 

J-will-say,. 

hun is 
note thiS' 

apne 

thine-own 
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mihnatia-bichclio 

labourers-from-in 


• peo 
father 


kol 

cballia. Ob 

ajje dur 

tba^ 

to he-started. Se 

yet distant 

was. 

taras 

aia, bor 

bbajj-ke 

obnS 

pity 

came, and 

run-having 

him-to 

balba 

cbummiS. 

Puttne 

obnu 

much 

it-ioas-hissed. 

The-son-by 

him-to 

Eabbda 

tere kol 

btua karia ; 

God-of 

of-thee near 

fault done-is ; 


30 

that 


pliir tera putt 

again thy son 

kabaj ‘ change-te 
it-icas-said, ‘ good- than 
Tior idhe liattk-biclicli 
hand-in 

b.6r klLUsi 
and glad 

kb-oia-gia-tha, 
lost-gone-was, 
bara 
elder 


and his 
cMiakai, 
may-eat, 
jivia-bai ; 
alwe-is ; 

Obda 
Sis 

gaode bor 
singing and 

bula-ke 

-called-having 


ikkde barabar kap.” ’ Pbir uttb-ke apue 

one-qf equal mahe!' ’ Then arisen-having his-own 

obul dekb-ke obde peouS 

him-to seen-ha/oing him-of father-to 

gal la-lia, bor 

{fin-his-)nec'k it-was-ajpplied, and 

kaba, ‘ 6 peo, luaine 

it-ioas-said, ‘ 0 father^ me-by 

bor bun. is laik uabl 

and now this wo^dhy {I-)am-not 

kaban.’ Peone apue uaukrina 

I-may-he-called.' The-father-hy his-own lahourers-to 

cbange kap^re kaddb liao, ibde pao ; 

good clothes having-tahen-out bring, him-to ptit-on; 

cbbaxi, bor ] 3 aba-bicbcb jutte pao ; bor asi 

{a-)ring, and feet-in shoes put-on; and we 

mera eb putt mar-gia-tba, biui 

my this son dead-gone-was, now 

Pbu ob kbusi karau lagge. 

Then they joy to-do 

J ad gbarde uere 

When the-house-of mar 

abaj suui. Pbir i kk 

twise was-heard. Then one 

ki bai ? ’ Obue obnS 

‘lohat is?' Sim-hy him-to 


bowai ; kiukar 
may-be ; because 

bun milia-bai.’ 
now found-is? 
putt kbet-bicbob tba. 
son the-field-in was. 


nacbobdiadi 

dancing-women-qf 


pucbbia, 

it-ioas-aslced, 


‘ ib 
’ this 


began. 
aia, 

he-came, 

naukaruQ 
servant-to 

kaba, 

it-was-said. 


‘ tera bbai 

aia-bai ; bor 

tere peone 

bari 

roti 

kari-bai, 

kis-baste 

‘thy brother 

' come-is ; and 

thy father -by a- great 

feast 

done-is. 

because 

30 obnn 

bbala-cbanga 

tbiaia.’ 

Obne 

gusse 

bo-ke 

na 

that him-to 

safe-{^-)sound 

he-was-found? 

Sim-by 

angry 

become-having not 

cbaba > 

30 andar 

jawe. 

Pbir 

obde 

peone 

babar 

it-was-wishea 

that inside 

he-may-go. 

Then 

his 

father-by 

outside 

a-ke 

obnu manaia. 

Obne 


peo-te 

3‘abab 

-come-having 

him-to it-was-remonstrated. 

Sim-by 

< the-father-to 

answer 

ditta. 

‘ dega, itne 

barbe-te 

mai teri 

taibal karda-ba, aur 


was-given, 

kade tere 
ever thy 


memna 

hid 


mamu 

me-to 


‘see-then, 

kabuMe 

saying-of 

nabi 
not 


so-man/y 

babar 
out 

ditta, 

ims-gwen 


years-from I thy 

nabi cballa ; par 
not went; but 


service 

tai 

by-thee 


30 

that 


apue mitrade 
vny-own'' friends-of 


doing-a/m, and 

kade bakrida 

ever goat-qf 

ual kbusi 

with happiness 
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Bianawa. 

kanjariS-bichch 
h oirlots-chWiO'ng 


Hor jad tera eli putt aia jiliiie tera mal 

And when thy this son came whom-by thy property 

khoia, tai odhe baste ban roti kari.’ 

was-wasted, hy-thee him-of for a-great feast was-made* 


Obne 

Sim-by 


what 

bona 

to-be 


okui kaha, ‘ o putt, tu nit mere kol 
him-to it-was-said, ‘ O son, thou always of-me near 

mera biai oh. tera hai phir khusi h5iia 

mine is that thine is; then (in-) happiness to-be 
chahie tha; kiukar tera bhai mar-gia-tha, , bun 

proper was; because thy brother dead-gone-was, now 


bai, hdr 
art, and 
aur khus 
and glad 
jiTia-hai 
alive-is ; 


bor kboia-gia-tha, hun thiaia-hai. 
and lost-gone-was, now found-is.' 
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[No. 8.] 

fNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJABI. 

POWSDHI DiAiEOT. (ThIna Ktjlaean, Jind State.) 

Specimen li. 

feo? I ^ JTi wfaivMT | 

I H ^ I m ^ Nk I ^ f^i |. 
figo? sraet ^ I €g| I Msl I ^93 wftjvwi t gT^ 

>^Tg fS5V«t I fijj ^ST HifgVHT I ^g ^ I 

^11 ^fevjf sgj ^Tg VMW ^ ^ ^ Vi- 3251 g f 

3^ fe^ I I 1^ o(fg"5Bl h ?t grst A" 

VM^3 Pro VM#3 fotgH W ti 5^f^;e'} $1^ 

v»n^ 3»i §g t fHo(g ^>4 vh^sIi ^ 

525 1 1 vig't ft'g I g^t ^ i vis q!f ^wfw 

pg tqigi :e g | fiRigs >ig tg ^ |gfl | ql^ ui^ ^ 

f^i f^g €g pg gi^i sHiglvjn gigl i ^ gig} gg't gg^ 

w 

„ . ■ "*'■ 

53I1 f 5 [ >igi ^g ut§ §w fsB^ tfsv>iT ^ :e I ggi wi 

^ 5t %i ^ ^gfti i^g S25 III 4t t25T ^ 

g’pgT 3#! A- fesT li fg vigi ^1 fgg pg sg pm ^Jg 
HgT ^ t gfevMTi sg gg;^! tfe figg PoO ^3^ g^fsofi 

|VM1 f I 3 I gg ijTg ^ pi VH#3 « 4gfi i 3g gi5 ps ^ 

f^vMiH wfgivjii i I ft53l 3#i ws igg§ phi fgiwi «i3 p’ s 
^ fi PT55 z^f^siHi o(pfew ^1 g’pgi pg fp3i ^ 
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[ No. 8.] 

indo-aryan family. 


Central Group. 


PANJABI. 


PoWADHi Dialect. 


(Than! Ktjlabait, Jikb State.) 


Specimen II. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


It admi 
One tnan 

murde-huede 
returning-of 
ctaUl.’ 
I-rmy-go- 
buddhi 
^Id-woman 
akMa, 
it-was-said, 

' biola 


tM. 

was. 

ai 

came 


Oh 
Ee 
‘ char 
‘four 


sade 

{to-)om 

pafij 

five 


country 
rupaMi 
rupees-of 
rS lain 
cotton to-take 


a-gia. 

came. 


dharvi 
roller 
man-hich 
mind-in 

Mnr-ke pind-hich 

Meturned-Jiaving the-village-in 

baithi katdi-thi, ohnS rh puchhi. 

seated spinning-waSi her-to {for-)eotton it-was-ashed. 

‘hai bhai, eh banienS bol-mar ha.’ Oh 

‘ O Irother, this lanyd-to calling Irmg.’ Ee 

laia. Oh buddhi boh, ‘enfi ru 

haoing-called brought. That old-woman spoke, ‘hmrto cotton 

de.’ Dharvi bolia, ‘buddhi, amS char pahj ane 

pve.’ The-roller spoke, ‘ old-woman, him-to four five amas 

baddh tula 1®. ^ ^ _ 

moo'e having-caused-to-weigh take. Thou-thyselj 

jokh dindi, phir 

xaving-weighed {art-)giving, ajterwards 
kahindi, ‘le-ja, bhai, niai 

cos-saying, ‘ take-o/way, brother, I 
kahinda, ‘agant kihne 

was-) saying, ‘ the-future-life whom-ly 

mai dekh ai-ha.’ Oh 

‘ I havi/ng-seen come-a/m.' Ee 

ai?’ Buddhi kahindi, 

lame ? ’ The-old-woman 


Odhe 
Eim-of 
rn le 

cotton having-taken 
bar-gia. Ik 
he-entered. One 
Ohne 
Eer-by 

banienu 
the-lanyMo 
jokh 


de-ke 




mai 

1 


jhikhegi.’ 
thou-wilt-repentJ 
agant-bich 
the-futwe-lif s-in 


Mu nahS 

why not 
Buddhi 

The-old-woman 

iSgi.’ Oh 

shall-take.’ Ee 


dekha hai ? ’ 
seen is ? ’ 

kahinda, 
{was-) saying.. 

‘dhi 


basde-the ; meri 
li/cing-were ; my 

thi j maine 

icos ; me 


maih 
she-luffalo 

dhinS 

the-daughter-to 


suni thi ; 

in-calf was s 

akhia, 
it-was-i 


Buddhi kahindi, 

The-old-woman {was-)saying, 

‘tn kikkar dekh 
‘ thou how havimg-seen 

kol 
near 

unhadi sui-hui 

them-of one-which-had-ealved 

ghe5 udhara de-de i 

“seer ghee loan give; 


jamai 

son-in-law 


mere 

me 


“ ser 
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[No. 8.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

POWiDHl DiAIiECT. (ThJLNA KuiiAKAN, JiND StaTE.) 

Specimen II. 

fJBof qi=f# ^ I ^ Hii Wf^VJfT I 

^ I 5 ^1 ^ Wk fqg I ^ i, 

fe5( oragt ^1 #gf I uslifgs 3 t^ 

. =3 

t5 >iTg fevHi I ^21^1 iw zsifgvHT I ^g ^ i 

^11 ^fevMi sgj ^Tg iffi VMI^ ^ ^ ^ K ^'q 135 t 4 1 

fo(f fe"€, f^g H ?n 3T^ A" 

VH#3 ^ vjfiig W ti 5jfg‘'j0') f|-- 

gi I fg f fsoig wgi i TiMis't 

35 ti M ^-g psl -^1 ^sTgt gst g^ ^ i q!f wfw 
pg ^qigi ;§ %\ ^ |gf)l qljg uj^ ^ 

f^i f^g ^ Hg gr§i )^‘ sH^glw gigT i gisl gs't q'ls gg^ 

>w 

53ll o(gT fo( iigi fqigi fggi -^fgvuT B \ MS sg' Mi 

^ 5^ 1 1 gM7^§ g |gft l Sig 35^ gR^i tl I tsT iq^ ^ 

g>H3i sgTi HV fgBT li §g Mgi ^ gi f^g mb sb mth ^g 
HgT <1 $ ^1^1 sfe^T 1 gg gT^ gg:gT iTg f^g roO q^few 

gw ll 3 I ^"q «4g IS gT VH^g ^gfll ^T^^i gg gis MS 3 

wfgivHi i I ft53l isgTi vmm§ fgiw i b’ s 

'— • . C3 

MT?5 qi qT>R5T g^lgTf q"25 o(B fSB^ q’g^B’ ^ 

s'% II 
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c No. 8.] 

indo-aryan family. 


pa:^jibi. 


foWAPHi Dialect. 


Central Group. 


(Than! Kulakaj^, Jind State.) 


Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ik admi dbarvi 

tba. 

Ob 

sade 

des 

a-gia. 

Odhe 

One man robber 

was. 

Se 

{to-)our 

country 

came. 

Sim-of 

nmrde-buede man-bicb 

ai 

‘ cbar 

(SJ • 

pan] 

rupaedi 

f\/ 

ru 

le 

returning-of mind-in 

came 

‘four 

five 

rupees-of 

cotton 

having-taken 


cMa.’ 

I-may-go’ 

buddM 

* dd-woman 
akhia, 
it-was-said, 

' bula 

hming-called 


Mur-ke pind-bich. 

Returned-fiaving the-village-in 
baithi katdi-tM, ohnH 
seated spinning-was, Jier-to 
‘ hiai bbai, ek banienS 
‘ O brother, this hanyd-to 
laia. Ob. buddM 
brought. That old-woman 


de.’ 
gwe. 

jo maa 

¥ 


Dbarvi bolia, ‘buddM, 

The-robber spoke, ‘ old-woman, 

baddb tula 

I more having-caused-to-weigh 


jokb dindi, phir 

hacmg-weighed {art-) giving, ajterwards 

kaMndi, ‘le-ja, bbM, mai 

was-saying, ‘ take-away, brother, I 
kabiuda, ‘agaut kibue 

{was-)saying, ‘ the-future-life whom-by 

* mai dekb ai-ba.’ Ob 

'I having-seen come-am.’ Se 

ai ? ’ BuddM kabindi, 

eame ? ’ The-old-woman {was-)saying, 

basde-tbe ; meri maib suni 

Uving-were ; my she-buffalo in-calf 

maine dbiuu akbia, 

was; me the-daughter-fo it-was-said, 


r5 lain bar-gia. Ik 
cotton to-take he-entered. One 
rB pucbM. Ohne 

{for-)cotton it-was-asked. Ser-hy 

bol-mar lia.’ Ob banienS 

calling brirng.' Se the-banya-to 

boli, ‘enS rS jokb 

spoke, ‘hhn-to cotton hcmng-weighed 

ebnS cbar paSj ane de-ke 

hwn-to four five annas gioenrhaving 
Is. Tu-M Mu nabi 

take. Thou-thyself why not 

jhikbigi.’ Buddbi 

thou-wilt-repent.' The-old-woman 

agant-bicb iSgS*’ 

the-futwe-life-in shall-take.’ Se 

dekba bai?’ 
seen is ? ’ 

kabindS, 

{was-)saying, 

jamai 


BuddM kabindi, 

The-old-woman {wa8-)saying, 

‘ tS kikkar dekb 
‘ thou how havmg-seen 

mere kol 
me near 

sm-bu5 

them-of one-which-had-calved 


‘dM 

‘ daughter son-in-law 

tM ; unbidi 
was; 


“ ser 
** seer 


ghee 


udbara 

lorn 


de-de ; 
gwe ; 
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panjabI. 


jiddan 


mere 

dudh 

ho-gia, tainS 

de-dugi.” 

when 

in- 

•my {-house) 

mnlk {shall-) home-become, thee-to 

Tshall-give'‘ 

DMne 

gheo 

de-ditta. 

Phir oh mar-gai. Mai 

kumaril 

The-daughter-by ghee 

was-given. 

Then she died. I 

Sades 

gai; 

otthe 

gai-hui 

dhine 

phar-lai ; kaha 

ki, “ mera 

went ; 

there 

the-gone 

daughter-by I-was-seized ; it-was-said 

that, “ my 

ser 

gheo 

udhara 

ditta-hoia. 

de-de.” Maine kaha. 

" mere kol 

seer 

ghee 

loan 

given. 

give.” Me-by it-icas-said, 

“ me near 

ki 

hai? 

Jamainn 

de-dhgi ; mere kol basda-hai.” 

Dhi 

what 

is? The-son-in-laiv-to I-sTiall-give ; me near living-he-is.” 

The-danghter 


boli, “odlia kuchh wasta nahi. Jerba mai ditta-hai, oh mera 
spoke, “ Jikn-of any concern is-not. What by-me given-is, that mine 
de-de.” Phir ser bhar mas patt bicho mera lai-ke hhairha 

give” Then seer full flesh thigh from-in my taken-having seizure 

chhaddia. Eh dekh-lai, tohna patt-bioh said dhida Xoaia-hua hai, 

loas-left. This observe, comity thigh-in real daiighter-of made is. 
Til ru baddh-ghatt lai-ja, agant 

Thou cotton increasing-diminishing (i.e. bargaining') taking-go, {in) -the-futur e-life 


lai-lugi.’ DharTinu eh gal suu-ke gian a-gia ; rS 

I-shall-take.'’ The-robber-to this word heard-having knowledge came; cotton 


litti 

nahi ; 

apne 

gharnu 

challa-gia. 

Grhar 

ja-ke 

jerha 

was-taken 

not ; 

his-oion 

house-to 

he-went-away. 

Some gone-having 

what 

mal 

lutia 

kasutia 

tha. 

bamna 

phakiranu 

punn 

kar 

property 

looted 

plundered was, 

Brahmans 

beggars-to 

charity 

doing 


ditta ; dharrida kamm ohhadd-ditta. 

wasrgiven ; robber-of profession was-abandoned. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was a robber who came to this country. On his way home it came into his 
head that he would buy some four or fiye rupees’ worth of cotton. So he turned hack and 
entering a village saw an old woman sitting spinning. He asked her if she would sell him 
any cotton. She replied, ‘ brother, call that shopkeeper.’ So he brought the shopkeeper, 
and the old woman told the latter to weigh the cotton. Then said the robber, ' what if I 
have bribed this shopkeeper with four or five annas to give more than the proper weight? 
"Why don’t you weigh it yourself ? Otherwise you may be sorry for your bargain.' 
The old woman said, ' I’ll get it from you in the next world.’ ' 'Who,’ said the robber, 

‘ has seen the next world?’ ' I,’ said she, ‘ have both been there and have seen it.’ ‘ How 
was that?’ said he. She replied, ' my daughter and my son-in-law nsed to live near me. 
My cow-buffalo was in calf and consequently gave no milk. They had a cow which 
had calved, and was therefore in milk, and so I asked her to lend me a seer of ghee, 
which I would repay as soon as my cow gave milk. She lent it me. Shortly after this 


POWADHI. 
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slie died, and I paid a visit to Hades. There my daughter caught hold of me, auA 
demanded hack the seer of ghee which I had borrowed. “ Bless you ” said I, “ I have 
nothino- with me here. Your husband lives near my house, and I’ll pay him when I 
set home.” She replied, “ he has nothing to do with it. It was I who gave it you. Pay 
me back my own.” So I had to give her a seer of flesh out of my thigh before she 
■would let me go. Look, here is the actual cavity from which she took it. You go on 
with your traffic and take your cotton. I’ll he paid in the next world.’ When the 
robber heard these words he was converted, and did not take the cotton. He went 
straio-ht home, distributed all his ill-gotten wealth in charity to Brahmans and beggars,, 
and gave up the profession of a lobber. 



TOL. IX, PAST 1. 


The following specimen of Powadhi comes from TJmballa. • , It is given, as originally 
written, in the Deva-nagari character. 


[ No. 9.] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PASJiBI. . 

PowADHi Dialect. (District Dmballa.) 

Tw ^ \ w % 

iti TO # ^ I %fT ^ I 

^ wr ^ n ^ €ri TO ^ cif W ^ wm- 

^ ^ I €ti TO % ^ W ^ 

I i ^ 

fw m \ ^ ^ ^ 

W ^ % WTW % % TI¥ % I ^ 

% I ? ^ ^ 5TO ^ W% ^ ^ffTO % I ^ # 

Ht xN W ^ ^fTO % I B ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ '?nTO % I ^nr ^Tcrf ^ ii 
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[No/9.] 

INDO-ARYAN family, Central Group, 

pa:^j1bI. 


PowlDHi Dialect. 


(District TJmballa.) 


transliteration and translation. 


TkV julaliedi 
A weaver-of 

keha ke, 

it-icas-said that, 

kclia kcj 
it-was-said that, 
pher kelia, 


addhl ratnu akkh khul-gai. Apni 

haJJ^ night-at the-eyes opened. Sis-own 

‘ mainS dode mal-ke de.’ 

^ me-to poppy-heads ruhhed-having give 

'mai-te liun Lahi uth hunda.’ 

‘ me-hy now not rising {is-)beooming.’ 

‘je liun tB mamS dode 

‘ ij^ 'HOW thou me-to poppy -heads 


again it-ioas-said, 
ta mai tainB liajar liajar mpayediS 

then I thee-to thousand thousand rupees-of 

JulaMne dode mal-ke 

The-ioeaver' s-wife-hy poppy-heads ruhhed-h&ving 
bliar-ke ditta. Julaha bate 

jilled-having loas-gioen. The-weaver fhe-ivords 


julaiiau 
weaver’ s-wife-to 
Timine 
The-wife-by 

Julahene 
The-iceaver-by 

mal-ke devl, 
rubbed-having give, 


Tele ^ahrde 

at-time the-city-qf 

gaU suxL-kar 

word heard-having 

jana , bai, ke 
to-be-gone is, 

cbar galla 

four words 
timiO-S 


that 


badshabda 
hing-of 
socbia 

it-was-thought 

eb kebia 
this-one what 


putt 

son 


ke, 

that, 

galla 


,jv 

sunaia. 


words 

a. 

loere-Gaused-to-be-heard. !• 

peoke cbbadde, 


cbar bata 
four words 

ditte, 

were-given, 
suiiawau 
to-oause-to-hear 
ali-biobcb janda-tba. 
lame-in going-was. 

‘ isdi5 gaUa 

‘ this-one-of words 
sunanda-bai.’ 
causing-to-hear-is.’ 
Jebra admi apni. 


sunawa.’ 
cause-to-hear.’ 
or bukka 


and 

laffstia 


hookah 

IJs 


began. That 
Julabedi 
Th e-weaver-of 
sun-ke 
heard-having 
Julabene 
The-weaver-by 
mutiyar 


What 


bh 


wife-to in-her-father' s-house abandons, 

apne-te ba.rede nal 

himself -of -tha/n greater-of with 


3. Jo 
8. Who 

4. Jo 
4. Who 


bin 

without 

gbar-me 

house-in 


bb abmak bai. 
he most-foolish is.’ 

VOL. IX, ?AET 


pucbbe 

being-ashed 

bunde-sun-de 

while-being 

Julaba 

The-ioeamer 


man n 
abmak 

he most-foolish 
yari lave, ob 

friendship brings, he 

pancb- bane, bb 

arbitrator becomes, he 

bannb-ke 

the-edge-of-cloth bound-homing 
bats sona-ke 

the-words caused-to-hear-havmg 


is-own full-grown 
bai. 2. Jo 

is. 2. 

abmak 
most-foolish 
abmak 
most-foolish 


Who 

bai. 
A' is., y 
bai. 
is. 

na tore, 
not sets-oul, 
s6-gia. 

went-to-sleep. 
4.T 2 
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PANJABI. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A certain weaver awoke at midnight, and asked Ms wife to prepare a poppy-drink^ 
for him. She replied that it was out of the question for to think of getting up at that 
time of night. He said, 'if you’ll make me some poppy-drink, I’ll tell yon four things, 
each worth a thousand rupees.’ So she got up and prepared the poppy-drink and gaye 
it to him, and also filled his hookah for him. Then the weaver began to tell her the 
four things. It chanced that just then the son of the king^ of that city was passing by 
in the lane near the weaver’s house. He heard what the latter was saying, and thought 
to Mmself that he had better stop to hear what this valuable information was. TMs is 
what he heard. The weaver began, ' Firstly, the man who lets his grown up wife stay 
in her father’s house is a fool. Secondly, the man who makes friends with a greater 
man t.bar i himself is a fool. Thirdly, the man who becomes an arbitrator without being 
asked is a fool. Fourthly, the man who sets out on a journey without first tying some 
money in the edge of Ms cloth is a fool.’ Having said this the weaver went to sleep. 


^ li is made 137 rubbing poppy-heads ijQ. watar. 

^ The JuldJia or weaver is the stock fool of Indian legend. The point here is that the prince takes the trouble to listen to 
what such a man says, and is rewarded by the exceadingly trite remarks whi& the latter conveys to his wife. 
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[No. 10.] 

INDO-ARYAN family. Central Group. 


PowlDHi Dialect. 


PAJfJABl. 

(Than! Kaeamgaeh, State Patiaia.) 


lJ] ^ I - > U--t (^xyt> c—d <:^L< 

jloJ^ ^ u 4 /- a. U^:- 

jtvji jv ji ^ 


joji^ ^jp- A_ V^ 

\ ' ' ■ ,.CM 

^ W ^ juvU 

/ ^ jyh> ^jb I)^ J^ 

uy ujo^ j)^J J^ u^" ^ ]c>^ 

c_-(3 ^JjJ-U;?-A_ y? A- 


Jb ^1 - ^ ^ Sr^b^' 
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[No. 10.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


PANJABI. 


Powadhi Dialect. 


(Than! Kaeamgaeh, State Patiala.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


khabLe 

left 

purani 

ox-wMp 


battb nal munna dab rakkbia-bai, sajje 

hand with plough-handle pressing hept-is, right 

bai. SamBe darakhtde betb huqqa ar panida 
is. In-front a-tree-of beneath hookah and imter-of 

mimda baitba bai. 
child seated is. 

uttbia-bai. Hal 
arisen-is. Plough 

an pabucbia-bai. 


Dekboj 
See, 

battb ricb 
hand in 

gbara pia-bai. IJttbe-bi ikk munda baitba bai. Kirsan 

jar put-down-is. Here-also a child seated is. The-cultmator 

biobara tbori-ji rat-te uttbia-bai. Hal aur bbaldS-nS 

the-poor-man ' _ a-little-very night-from arisen-is. Plough and oxen 

le-ke, tarke-tarke kbet-par an pabucbia-bai. Jad suraj 

taken-having , very-early the-field-on having-come arrived-he-is. When the-sun 

sir-par aunda-bai, ta gbar-wali rotti liaundi-bai. Eb bai 

the-head-on coming-is, then the-house-mistress bread bringing-is. He the-plough 
kbol-dinda-bai. Bbalda-nu cbara paunda-bai. Ap battb mub 

loosening-is. The-oxen-to fodder causing -to-fall-he -is. Simself hand mouth 

dbo-ke tbanda bonda-bai. Botti kbanda-bai. Huqqa pinda-bai. 

washed-having cool becoming -he-is. Bread eating-he-is. Sookah drinking -he-is. 

Bbalda-nS pani plonda-bai. Pai-ke tbora-jeba obir aram 

The-oxen-to water causing -to-drink-he-is. Fallen-having a-little-very time rest 
linda-bai. Grbar-wali sag-sug le-ke cbali jandi-bai. 

taking-he-is. The-house-mistress vegetables-etc. taken-having gone going-is. 
Kamm bubta bonda-bai. Ta bicbara isi dbande-viobob din 

Work much becoming-is. Either the-poor-felloio this occupation-in the-day 
pura kar-dinda-bai. Nabl-ta bor kamm^kar karda-bai. Jad suraj 

full making-is. Otherwise other business doing-he-is. '• When the-sun 

cbbipan lagda-bai. ta bai aur bbalda-nS le-ke gbar aunda-bai. 
to-be-hidden beginning -is, then plough and oxen taken-having house coming-he-is. 
Sir-par obara-di gatbri Kaunda-bai- Bbalda-de age cbara 

Sead-on fodder-of bundle bringing -he-is. Oxen-of 

paunda-bai. Gbar-wali dbar kaddhdi-bai. 

causing -to-fall-he-is. The-house-mistress milk drawing-is. 

Eb kbusi-kbusi bal-bacbcba-vicbob baitb-ke kbanda-bai. 

Se happy-happy children-among sat-having eating-is. 


m-front fodder 

Ebtti pakondi-bai. 
Break cooking -she-is. 

Pbir ebe jebe 
Again 


he such 


!■ 


POWlDHi. 


695 


pair pasar-ke sonda-hai, ik badskakl-nH phidJs^i 

feet extended-having sleepmg-k, as Mngs-to fiowers-of 

nasib nahl. 
fortune is-not. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

See bow be goes along carrying bis plougb-bandle under bis left arm, with bis 
ox-wbip in bis right band. He has set down, at the foot of a tree, bis hookah and a 
water-jar, and bis little boy is seated beside them. The poor cultivator has risen from 
Ms bed while there is still a little of the night left, and with bis plough and oxen reaches 
Ms field at dawn. At midday, when the sun is over his head, his wife brings him Ms 
food. He unyokes his plough and throws some fodder before his oxen. As for himself, 
he washes his hands and his mouth to make himself cool, and takes Ms meal. Then he 
waters his oxen, and after that takes a very little rest. His wife gathers wild herbs for 
spinach and takes them home, but he has still much work to do. He keeps on at the 
same business of ploughing till evening, or else he betakes himself to some other occupa- 
tion. When the sun begins to set he takes his plough and his oxen home, carrying on 
Ms head a bundle of fodder which he has cut. Then he throws some of the fodder before 
the oxen, while his wife milks the cows. Then she cooks the evening meal, and he sits 
down to eat it happily surrounded by his children. Then he stretches out his legs and 
goes to sleep with more pleasure than ever was the lot of kings upon their beds of 
flowers. 


suwad nSl 

comfort with 

chhija-par bhi 
heds-on even 
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[ No. 10.] • 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 


PAJJjlBl. 


PowADHi Dialect. 


(Than! Kakam&arh, State Patiala.) 


Dekho, 

See, 

hattii Tich 
hand in 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

khabbe hatth nal rnunna dab rakkhia-hai, sajje 

left ha/nd with plough-handle pressing hept-is, right 

purani bai. Samne darakhtde hetb huqqa ar panida 

ox-whip is. In-front a-tree-of beneath hookah and imter-of 


ghara pia-bai. Uttbe-bi ikk munda baitba bai. Kirsan 

jar put-down-is. JELere-also a child seated is. The-cultimtor 


bicbara tbori-ji rat-te uttbia-bai. Hal aur bbalda-n.u 

the-poor-man ' a-little-very night-from arisen-is. Hotigh and oxen 

le-ke, tarke-tarke kbet-par an pabncbia-bai. Jad snraj 

taken-haring , rery-early the-jield-on haring-come arrwed-he-is. When the-sun 
sir-par aanda-hai, gbar-wali rotti liaundi-bai. Eb bai 

the-head-on coming-is, then the-house-mistress bread bringing-is. Me the-plough 
kbol-dinda-bai. Bbalda-nu cbara paunda-bai. Ap battb mnb 

loosening-is- TJie-oxen-to fodder causing -to-fall-he-is. JS-imself hand nioiith 

dbo-ke tbanda bonda-bai. Botti kbanda-bai. Huqqa pinda-bai. 

washed-having cool becoming-he-is. Bread eating-he-is. Sookah drinking -he-is. 

Bbaldi-nS pani plonda-bai. Pai-ke tbora-jeba obn aram 

The-oxen-to water causing -to-drink-he-is. Fallen-having a-little-very time rest 


linda-bai. Gbar-wali sag-sug le-ke cbali jandi-bai. 

taking-he-is. The-house-mistress vegetables-etc. taken-having gone going-is. 

Kamm bnbta bonda-bai. Ti bicbara isi dbande-viobcb din 

Work much becoming -is. Either the-poor-fello%o this occu>palion-in the-day 
pura kar-dinda-bai. HabT-ta bor kamm-kar karda-hai. Jad siiraj 

full making-is. Otherwise other business doing-he-is. When the-sun 

obbipan lagda-bai. ta bai aur blialda-nu le-ke gbar aunda-bai. 

to-be-hidden beginning -is, then plough cmd oxen taken-ha/oing house coming-he-is. 
Sir-par obara-di gatbri liaunda-bai. Bbalda-de age cbara 

Sead-on fodder-of bundle bringing -he-is. Oxen-of i/n-front fodder 

paunda-bai. Gbar-wali dbar kaddbdi-bai. Eotti pakondi-bai. 

causing-to-fall-he-is. The-house-mistress milk drawing-is. BreaU cooking -she-i^- 


Eb kbusi-kbusi bal-bacboba-Ticbcb baitb-ke kbanda-bai. Pbir ebe jake 

Se happy -happy children-among sat-having eating-is. Again he such 


POWlDHi. 
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pair pasar-ke sonda-hai, ik badshahs-nS phrdll^i 

feet extended-having slee^mg-is, as kings-to fiowers-of 

nasib nahT. 
fortune is-not. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

See bow be goes along carrying bis plougb-bandle under Ms left arm, with bis 
ox-wMp in bis right band. He bas set down, at tbe foot of a tree, Ms bookab and a 
water-jar, and bis little boy is seated beside them. Tbe poor cultivator bas risen from 
bis bed while there is still a little of the night left, and with bis plough and oxen reaches 
bis field at dawn. At midday, when the sun is over bis bead, bis wife brings him Ms 
food. He unyokes bis plough and throws some fodder before bis oxen. As for- Mmself, 
be washes his hands and his mouth to make himself cool, and takes Ms meal. Then he 
waters bis oxen, and after that takes a very little rest. His wife gathers wild herbs for 
spinach and takes them home, but he bas still much work to do. He keeps on at the 
same business of ploughing till evening, or else be betakes himself to some other occupa- 
tion. When the sum begins to set he takes bis plough and bis oxen home, carrying on 
bis bead a bundle of fodder which he has cut. Then be throws some of tbe fodder before 
tbe oxen, while his wife milks the cows. Then she cooks tbe evening meal, and be sits 
down to eat it happily surrounded by bis children. Then he stretches out bis legs and 
goes to sleep with more pleasure than ever was the lot of * kings upon their beds of 
flowers. 


suwad' nal 
comfoid with 
cbbija-par bbi 
beds-on even 
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RATHT. 

The Musalman tribes, ■wMch are said to have come from the west, and who are now 
settled in the Ghaggar valley in the district of Hissar, are known as JPaohJiada, or westerners, 
and also as ^ath, or the ruthless ones. As their second name indicates, they are a turbu- 
lent lot. Their language is known as Pachhadi or Eathi. A similar language is spoken 
in the Ghaggar valley in the Kularan thana of the Jind state. Here it is called Jand or 
Naili. ISTaili is probably the same as nail, which is the local name of the Ghaggar valley. 
I do not know the origin of the name Jand, unless it refers to the jand bush which is a 
very prominent object in this wild tract. 

Under whatever name it is called, Pachhadi, Eathi, Jand, or Naili, it is the same 
form of speech, i.e., Pbwadhi Paiajabi, strongly mixed with the Bahgaru dialect of Western 
Hindi spoken immediately to its east. The pronunciation is fond of nasal sounds. Here 
and there we meet a form borrowed from the Malwai Paiijabi spoken immediately to the 
west. 

The number of speakers reported is — 

Hissar (Eathi) , . . . • . * * % . . . 36,490 

Jind (Jand) ... 2,500 

38,990 

I give three specimens of this dialect, viz., a portion of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son and a folktale from Hissar, and another folktale from Jind. These show sufidciently 
the mixed character of the dialect. As might be expected, the Jind specimen has more 
Western Hindi in it than the others. 

It is unnecessary to discuss this mixed form of speech at any length. It is sufficient 
to note that the genitive is sometimes formed by adding Tea, and sometimes by adding da. 
The oblique form (or locative) of the genitive mere, is used to mean ‘to me so jat-M, 
to a Jat. The sign of the dative is nE or ne. Sometimes we have the Bahgaru sa, I 
am ; sai, he is. The termination is used in the present as well as in the future. Thus, 
degl, she comes; the Malwai future jasB, I will go, occurs. The past participle of 
g'hall'^a, to send, is gliatta, not ghallid. 

ISTote the nasal pronunciation of chahadd, wishing ; duda, coming ; jasE, I will go, 
and the substitution of a dental dh for a cerebral dli or rh in ladM, for larhe (specimen 
II). 


[ No. M.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

MthI Diaxect. (Disteict, Hissab.) 

Specimen 1. 

^ ^ ^ I ^ 

^TT^T ^ I ^ ^ ^ 

I ^ wt € ^Erru ^ ^ ^ 

^ Wm f^ ^flTT W I ^ ^ ^ 
% fW ^ TfT I ^ ^ ^ 1^ ^ • 

^ f^rc^ civl^ W I ^ 

f^T% \ ^Tlfe ^ ^ ^ to ^ ^ 
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I No. II.] 

!NDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJlBl. 

Bathi Dialect. (Disteict, Hissae.) 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ik admi-te doy putx’ san. TJnliiclin lora putrne 

One man- to two sons were. TJiem-from-in the-younger son-by 

apde pewnS akhya, ‘ kera mal minn iuda-hai mlnfl 

Ms-own father-to it-ivas-said, ‘ whatever property me-to arrivmg-is me-to 

de.’ Pewiie mal lore putrES band 

^ give.’ The-fatlier-by the-property the-yownger son-to having-divided 


ditta. 

There 

diya 

magru 

Sara 

mal 

ikattha karte 

was- given. 

A-few 

days 

after 

the-whole 

property 

together in-making 

* par-des 


jada-raha. 

TJthI 

bad-kh5i wa bhere 

■a-foreign-country 

going-o'emained. 

There 

wicked-habits and bad 

kama-Tich 

Sara 

mal 

gawa-i 

ditta. 

Sara mal 

■doings-in 

all 

the-property 

was-sguandered-away . 

All the-property 


gawa-betha-ke kucbJi na raha. Ds des-vich. bura 

icasted-completely-been-having anything not remained. That country-in a-bad 


kal 

paya. 

Wuh 

bukh maran laga. 

Pher 

us 

desde 

famine 

fell. 

He 

hungry fo-die began. 

Then 

that 

eountry-of 

sirdar-kblo 

gola 

ja lagya. 


IJs 

sirdarne 

a-great-ma/n-near 

servant 

have-gone he-became-attached. 

That 

great-man-hy 


apde khetrade-vicb. siirada cMieru kar-ditta. Kere mib cKhil 

himself -of fields-of-in pigs-of swineherd was-made. Which those husks 


sur khade 

wuh 

chhil 

bhi 

usnu na 

thiyaye. 

Wuh chahada-si 

the-pigs ate 

those 

husks 

even 

him-4o not 

were- got. 

He toishing-was 

ke ‘yah 

\ 

chhil 

no no 

menu 


thiyl-j%, 

to . 

usde-nal dhid 

that ‘ these 

husks 

me-to 

{if-) they-be-found, 

then 

those-of-with belly 

bhar-lewa.’ 

Wuh 

chhil 

bhi 

usnu kbi 

nahf 

dida-si. 

I-mighf-fin.’ 

Those 

husks 

even 

him-to vmy-one hot 

giving-was. 
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[No. 12.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

pa:^jabi. 

BlTHi Dialect. ) (District, Hissar.) 

Specimen II. 

w TPT ^ w I ^ I 

It m 1 Tm% w I ^ ^ 

t €t^t ^TT ^T TTTTr #c w ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

«nrr 1 #¥ 1 T[^ W TT €t w I ^ 

# TO I wrr XTT^ ^TT T[^T I €t #f¥5l-^TPT ^iT^ 1 

^ ^ WT ^ ^ I ^ ^ ^ 

xrr TO ^ w ir€t ^ ^ 

^ ^ TIT^^ Wcl ^ W ^ 11^ TO^ I ^ I 

^ cTf ^T ^ ^ ^ f 

TO ^T ^rit ^ TOT I ^ W ^ 5 # ^ t 

TO^ ^ ^ I ^rr^ 1^ ^'^T^ =nlPt^ w I 

^T % Wrf¥T ’TOT ^ ^ * j 

TTcI xii TOITT I TO ^ TOT TO ^ ’TTt ^ ^ # I I 

^ TO TOft f% ’^rrt ¥ I TO ^ ^ I TO ^ 

^ ^ ^1 TO ^ 

TO^ TO TTT ^V^ TO ^ ^ TOf^ TO TOT 

TO ^# 5 ir ft % w ^ I 

TO f% 1^ #r ?TTO ’^r#^ I TOJ ^ iftf ^ 

W ^qm TO TOT TO I ^ €T ^ ^ 

TOt%^ TO HicflTO % ^TT^ ^ 

C\ * 

«• :'':;;V::. ^'::v:■\ ^'r/: ^ 

Ij 

1 
j 


▼oL. IX, part I. 

r 
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t No. II.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJlBl. 

Bathi Dialect. (District, Hissae.) 

Specimen 1. 

TBANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ik admi-te doy putr san. Dnliichn l5ra putme 

One man-to two sons icere. Them-from-in the-younger son-hy 

apde pewnS akhya, ‘ kera mal minS Sudi-hai mlna 

Ms-own father-to it-ioas-said, ‘ ichatever property me-to arrwing-is me-to 
de.’ Pewne mal lore putrnn band 

give.’’ The-father-ly the-property the-younger son-to having-divided 


ditta. 

Tkore 

diya magru 

Sara 

mal 

ikattha karte 

mas-given. 

A-few 

days after 

the-whole 

property 

together in-making 

par-des 


jada-raka. 

Dthl 

bad-kboi wa, bkere 

•a- foreign-country 

going-remained. 

There 

wicked-habits and bad 

kama-vich 

Sara 

mal 

gawa- 

ditta. 

Sara mal 

■doings-in 

all 

the-property 

was-squandered-away. 

All the-property 


gawa-betha-ke kucKh na raha. Us des-vich. bnra 

loasted-completely-been-having anything not remained. That country-in a-bad 


kal paya. Wuh bukh maran laga. Pher us desde 

famine fell. He hungry to-die began. Then that omntry-of 

sirdar-kolo gola 3 a lagya. Us sirdarne 

a-great-man-near servant have-gone he-beoame-attaohed. That great-man-by 


apde khetrade-vicb. surada clilieru kar-ditta. Kere wub cbbil 

himself-qf fields-of-in pigs-of swineherd was-made. Which those husks 


stir khade 

wuh 

chhil 

bhi 

usnu na 

thiyaye. 

Wuh chahada-si 

the-pigs ate 

those 

husks 

even 

him-to not 

mere-got. 

He toishing-was 

ke ‘yah 

\ 

chhil 

/V AJ 

menu 


thiya-j%, 

to 

usde-nal dhid 

that ‘ these 

husks 

me-to 

{if-) they-be-found, 

then 

those-of-with belly 

bhar-lewa.’ 

Wuh 

chhil 

bhi 

usnu koi 

nahl 

dida-sL 

I-might-fill.' 

Those 

husks 

even 

him-to any-one not 

giving-mas. 
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[ No. 12.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJABI. 

EiTHi Dialect. . (Disteigt, Hissae.) 

Specimen II. 

If * lTwtKtnft»raTi 

5 t I ftit ?rT f^T TO I ^ ^ 

^(PT >raT I ^ ^ ^T5i% I '<pir w €t ’i^tr i ^ ^ 

TO I TO 'n® TO TO I A '3(iA4f '«<<? 'iit i 

^ TO ^ ^ ^ 3 W TOt I ^ TO 'S^tT 

^T TOT TOT TT^ Ttt TOF^t, ItTO-Wtrr TIT TOt 

Wt TTO TO ^iflTO ^[TT ^ If It TOT 5 I TO 

TsrflTO Tirft ^f TO ^ ^ wsit l°TO Titr ® ? ^ti ^ 

^ WJ. tR^Tl ^ ^ I ^ ^ ^ W ^ 

wz^ % ^ I % ’^rff ^ ^nr% ^ 

% ^Tf¥T w mi ^ ^ w w ‘ 

Tm xtS i WTZ ^ mi €t ^i^ ^ ^ ^ * 

^ ^ ^ I m fr€t % I ^ 

^ ^1 m ^ ^ 

criw WIZ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ mi I 

^ ft % rniZ ^ I ^ I ^ ^ 

TO f% 1^ ft I ^ ^ ^ 

%tt W >ffqm W TO TO I W ft '^n^t ^1 ^ TO ^ 

TOf^ff TO ^ Tflff^trl % TOT « 


tOL. IX, BAKT I. 

( 


4 u 4t 



INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


PAiTJABL 


EathI Dialect. 


(Disteict, Hissae.) 


Specimen II. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

iiiK jat-ke ek-jatani tM. Jat jad khet-mg bag-jida to 

One Jdt-of one-Jatanl was. The-Jdt when the-field-in usecl-to-go then 

packhe-te molian-bliog churma kar-ke kbadi, atu* sajhnai 

after-from mbhan-bhog churma made-having she-used-to-eat, and the-ecening-ln 

jat ^ jad 5da ■ jatani jatnai kahadi, ‘mai to 

ihe-Jdt when he-used-to-conie the-Jdtann the-Jad-to med-to-say, ‘I verily 

marSgi, mere to rog ko-gaya ; sir dukke ; i^et dukke ; 

^hall-die, to-me verily sickness has-hecome ; head aches ; stomach aches ; 

■waidnai ya syanenai dikka, opari-piickka 

physician-to or wise-man-to show, spells-incantatiom 

jat man-mi socki, ‘is-ka mas aur 

get-made.’ When {hy-)the-Jdt mind-in it-ioas-thought, ‘her-of flesh and 

gulla to roj badke, am* yik kake, “mere rog lag-gay a.” 

hones verily daily increase, and she says, “ to-me illness - attached-went.” 


Yuk kek ban sai ? ’ 

Ek 

din 

jat 

pars-me 

so-gaya, 

This \ ‘what manner is?’ 

One 

day the-Jat common-resting-place-in slept. 

kket na gaya. 

Tkori 

bar 

packke 

gkara 

gaya ; to 

■the-field{-to) not went. 

Short 

time 

after 

in-the-house 

went ; and 

jatani mokan-bkog kardi 

pai. 

Jad 

jatnai 

socki, 

ihe-Jdtani mbhan-bhbg preparing 

was-found. Then 

the-Jdt-by 

it-was-thought, 

‘is-ka ilaj bandke 

to 

tkik 

lage.’ 

Jad 

jat ek 

‘her-of remedy {if-)it-is-done 

then 

right 

it-may -become.’ Then 

the-Jdt one 


pair pkute ; kise 
the-feet hurst ; some 
kara.’ Jad 


pkakir pa 
flaktr near 


gaya, aur kaka, ‘meri jatani masti-koi aegi; 

tcent, and said, ‘my Jatani loanton-hecome becomes'. 


mokan-bkog ya ckurma to kkave, aur jad sajknai kket-te 

mbhan-bhbg or churma verily she-eats, and when the-evening-in the-field-from 

mai an, dnere jinai kalak banaTe.’ Jad pkakirnai kaki, 

I come, my mind-to trouble she-mahes.’ Then faklr-hy it-was-said, 

‘Tau. ckar sut-ki kukari li-a, max tan?iiai mantr-ke de-diga.’ 

* Thou four thread-of bundles bring, I thee-to charmed-having will-give.’ 


RATHi. 
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To ' jat char ktori phakirnai de-aya; to pkaidx 

Then the-Jat four hundles-of-thread ^ the-faUr-to gave; then the fakir 

'vraT kukari park-ke Jatnai de-di. Jatne 

those lundles-of -thread enchanted-having the-Jat-to they-were-gwen. The-Jat-ly 

supke-ke cMrS konio-me ckarS kukari dhar-di. Jat 

room-of four corners-in four hundles-of -thread were-placed. The-Jat 

kukari dliar-ke bahir ckala-gaya, aur kah-gaya, ‘mai kise 

the-hmdles-of -thread placed-having out toent, and said, ‘I some 

waid-ne bulau jSsH, rat-pare aSga.’ Jat to 

physician-to to-call will-go, at-nightfali I-will-come.' The-Jdt indeed 


cbala-gaya, to jataiii pachke-te supke-me bari. Jad ek 

loent-away, then the-Jdtanl afterwards room-into entered. Then om 


kukari boli ki, ‘ai-ke?’ Jad dusri ^boli ki, 

hmdle-of -thread spoke that, ‘ she-come-is ? ’ Then the-seoond spoke that. 


‘an 

de.’ 

Jad 

tisri 

boli ki, 

‘dari nahi? ’ Jad 

'to-coine 

alloto.’ 

Then the-third spoke that, 

‘feared-she not ? ’ Then 

ckautki 

boli, 

‘ dare. 

to , 

khaye kyo ? ’ Ise tariyi 

fourth 

spoke, 

‘ if-she-fears, 

then 

she-eats why f ’ In-these-very manners 

jatani 

char 

ya pick 

bar 

bari, 

to kukariya . 

the-Jdtanl 

four 

or five 

tunes 

entered. 

and the-bundles-of-thread 

ise 

tara boli. 

Jad*> 

jatani 

bkai-bkank ko-ke 

m-this-very manner spoke. 

Then 

the-Jdtanl 

terrified become-having 

kkat-me 

clkai-pari. 

Itne-me jat 

a-gaya, aur kaka ki, 

the-hedstead-in 

fell-down. 

Mean-while the- Jat 

came, and said that, 

‘ waid 

to 

tarke 

avega ; 

aj 

koi nakl Ida.’ 


‘physician indeed at-dawn will-come; to-day any-one not {is-)coming.' 


Jad 

jatani 

boli, 

‘tai, 

naputa, 

yak bala kadk; mai to 

Then 

the-Jdtanl 

said, 

‘ thou. 

ch'iildless—one. 

this evil turn-out; I indeed 

acbki 

SU.’ 

Jad 

jfit 

charo 

kukariya kadk-kar' 

well 

^ amJ 

Then 

the-' Jat 

the-four 

bmdles-of -thread taken-out-lmving 


pkakirnai de aya. 

the-fakh'-to having-given coMe. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Tkere were once upon a time a Jat and kis wife. As soon as ke kad gone to tke 
field and was safe out of tke kouse, kis wife used to make mohan-bhogs and churmdi and 
eat tkem all kerself . Tken, wken ke came kome in tke eTening, ske used to cry out, I m 
dying. I’m sick. My kead ackes. My stomack ackes. My feetareburstiug. Send for 
a doctor or for some wise man wko will ckarmme well again.’ Tkedattkougkttokimself 
tkat tkis was a queer business. ‘ Wkat’s tke matter witk ker ? Ske s getting fatter eyery 


^ These are two kinds of sweetmeate. 
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(District, Hissae.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


jiK jat-ke ek-jatani thi. 
One Jat-of one-Jafanl teas. 
pachhe-te mokaia-bliog churma 


Jat jacl kliet-me bag-jida t5 

The-Jdt xolien the-field-in med-to-go then 


kar-ke 


khadi. 


sajlinai 


■after-frowb mohan-hliog churma made-haring she-used-to-eat, and the-evening-in 


jat „ jad ada ■ Jatani jatnai 

ihe-Jdt ichen he-med-to-come the-Jdtann the-Jdt-to 
marSgi, mere to rog bo-gaya ; sir 

ehall-die, to-me verily sickness has-hecome ; head 

pair pbutH ; kise waidnai ya syanenai 

the-feet iursf; some physician-to or wise-man-fo 

kara.’ Jad jat man-mg socbi 

get-made.’ When {hy-)the-Jdt mind-in it-xoas-th 

euUa to roi badbe, aur yib. kabe, “me; 


kabadi, ‘ mai to 
used-to-say, ‘ I verily 

dukbe; pet diikbe; 

aches; stomach aches; 


guUa 


hones verily daily increase, and 
Yiib keb ban sai ? ’ Ek 

This \ iohat xnanner is?’ One 


idnai ya syanenai dikba, opari-piicbba 

Ician-to or xcise-maxi-to show, spells-incantations 

man-mg socbi, ‘ is-ka mas am 

^dt mind-in it-xoas-thought, ‘ hex'-of flesh and 
aur yib. kabe, “mere rog lag-gaya.” 

and she says, “ to-me illness attached-went.” 

Ek din jat pars-mg so-gaya, 

One day the-Jdt common-x'esting-place-in slept. 


kbet na gaya. Tbori 

bar 

paebbe 

gbara 

gaya ; 

to 

the-iield{-to) not xcent. Shoid 

time 

after 

in-the-house 

went ; 

axid 

jatani moban-bbog kardi 

pai. 

Jad 

jatnai 

socbi, 


ihe-Jdtanl mohan-bhdg px''epax'ing 

was-found. Then 

the-Jdt-by 

it-was-thought, 

‘is-ka ilaj baindbe to 

tbik 

lage.’ 

Jad 


ek 

‘hex^-of x'emedy {if-)it-is-done then 

right 

it-may -become.’ Then 

the-Jdt 

one 


phakir pa gaya, 
fakir near xcent, 

moban-bhog ya cbnrma 
mohan-hhog or chwrmd 


tnal an, 

I come, 

‘Tan ebar 
Thou four 


gaya, aur kaba, ‘meri jatani masti-boi aegi; 

• xcent, and said, ‘my Jdtam loanton-hecome hecomes; 

5 /-a cbnrma to kbave, aur jad sajbnai kbet-te 

or churmd vexdly she-eats, and xjohen the-evening-in the-feld-froni 

mere jinai kalab banaTe.’ Jad pbakirnai kabi, 

my mind-to tx^ouhle she-makes? Then faklr-hy it-was-said, 

sut-ki kukari li-a, mai tan?nai mantr-ke de-dSga.’ 

thread-of bundles h'ing, I thee-to charmed-having xcill-give.’ 


jinai kalab 
mind-to tx'ouble 


To 

Then 

vTai 


de-aya ; 
ga/oe; 
de-di. 


to 

then 


KATHl. 

jat cMr kukari pkakimai 

the-Jat four bimdles-of-thread ^ the-fahlr-to 

kukari parh-ke jatnai 

those hundles-of -thread enchanted-having the-Jdt-to they-were-gwen. 

supke-ke charS konio-me ckarS ktikari dhar-di. 

room-of four corner s-in fow' hundles-of -thread were-placed. 

kukari dhar-ke bakir ckala-gaya, atir kak-gaya, 

the-hundles-of-thread placed-haoing out 
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pkakir 

the-fakir 

Jatae 

The-Jdt-by 

Jat 

The-Jat 
' mai kise 


jasu, 


will-go. 


waid-ne bulan 

physician-to to-call 

ckala-gaya, to 

loent-moay, then 
kukari 

hmdle-of-thread 

‘an de.’ 

‘ to-conie allow.’’ 

ekautki boli, 

fow'th spoke, 

jatani ckar 

the-Jafam four 
ise 

in-this-very 
khat-ml 
the-hedstead-in fell-down. 

‘ waid to tarke 

' yhysioian indeed at-dawn 


the- Jatani 
boll ki, 

spoke that, 
Jad 
Then 

‘ dare, 

‘ if-she-fears, 
ya j)5ck 
or foe 

tar5 bolT. 

manner spoke. 

clkai-pari. 


rat-pare 

at-nightfa 

packke-te 
afterwards 
‘ ai-ke ? ’ 


tisri 

the-third 

to 


boll 

spoke 


•went, ( 

and said, ‘J 

soine 

anga.’ Jat 

to 

I-will- 

•come.’ The-Jdt 

indeed 

supke-mg 

bari. Jad 

ek 

room-into 

entered. Then 

one 

Jad 

dusri _bdli 

ki. 

’ Then 

the-second spoke 

thal. 

ki. 

‘dari naki? ’ 

Jad 


that, ‘feared-she not ? ' Then 


then 

bar 

times 

Jad’- 

Then 

Itne-me 

Mean-while 


kyg ? ’ 
‘why ? ’ 

to 

and 


avega ; 
will-come ; 


Jad jatani 

boli, 

‘tai. 

naputa. 

Then the-Jdtam 

said. 

‘ thou. 

ch'ildless-one, 

achki sd.’ 

Jad 

jat 

chars 

well am.’ 

Then 

the-Jdt 

the-four 

pkakirnai 

de 

aya. 


thefaklr-to having-given 

came. 



khaye 
she-eats 

bari, 
entered, 
jatani 
the- Jatani 

jat 

the-Jdt 
aj koi 
to-day any-one 
yak bala 
this evil 
kukariya 
hundles-of -thread 


Ise tariya 

In-these-very manners 
knkariyi . 
the-hundles-of-thread 


bkai-bkank 
terrified 
a-gaya, aur 
came, and 
naki 
not 

kadk; 
\rn-out; 


ko-ke 

hecome-having 
kaha ki, 
said that, 

ada.'- 

{is-)commg.^ 
mai to 
J indeed 

kadk-kar^ 

taken-out-having 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There were once upon a time a Jat and kis wife. As soon as ke had gone to the 
ield and was safe out of the hiouse, kis wife used to make mdhan-hhdgs and churmds and 
at them ail herself. Then, when he came home in the evening, she used to cry out, I m 
ying. I’m sick. My head aches. My stomach aches. My feet are bursting. Send for 
doctor or for some wise man who win charm me well again.’ The d at thought to himself 
bat this was a queer business. ‘ What’s the matter with her ? She’s getting fette^ve^ 


1 These are two kiflds of sweetmeats. 
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day, and she says she’s sick ! ’ So one day he did not go to his field, but lay down and had 
a snooze in the village rest-house, After a little while he went home, and found his wife 
making mbhan-hhogs. Then he thought to himself, ‘ I must cure her of this, and she’ll 
soon be all right.’ So he went to a holy-man and laid the case before him. ‘ My wife,’ 
said he, ‘is turning wanton. She eats rndham-hhogs and cliurmas, and then, when I come 
home from my field in the evening, she troubles my life.’ The holy-man told him to 
bring bim four reels of thread, and he would put a spell upon them. *"^o the Jat brought 
the four reels of thread to the holy-man, who charmed them, and gave them back to him. 
Then the Jat took the reels home and put one in each of the fom* corners of the room. 
Then he told his wife that he was going out to look for a doctor, and would' be back by 
nightfall. 

As soon as he was out of the way, the wife went into the room to make some more 
mbhan-hhogs- Then the reels of thread began to speak. The first said, ‘ has she come ? 
The second said, ‘let her come.’ The third said, ‘isn’t she afraid?’ The fourth said, 

‘ if she is afraid, why does she eat ? ’ The woman came into the room four or five times,, 
and this happened on each occasion. At last she became terrified out of her wits, and feU 
down on her bed in a faint. Meanwhile the Jat came home, and said, ‘ the doctor’s 
coming in the morning. I couldn’t get any one to come to-day.’ She replied, ‘for 
Heaven’s sake, O Childless One,^ turn this devilry out of the house. I am quite weU 
now.’ So the Jat took out the four reels, and, after giving them back to the holy-man, 
returned home. , 




^ A term of abuse. 
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fss '30 fgiaig s 5(cPt 1 >}icISo(igT| 5RI35 5f^, 

teS RHST§ 3R#3T tlT3Ii ?ifg 

^fuiW o?3^T BT :etwr I feSf gfa33 ^3 ife oO 3 h€ 3 Mftf3 S(3^ 
3 i s ?3 < 5^1 t'# fg^JP 3 S 3 ^ 313 1 fsa sfecral 5113 3I ^3 
^ tl« 3Ht 3I3t t"S' 5lf3»|T ufagi ag| A' l 

^3 ^if3 ^3H5(®5 I I vif^T t ^ 25ST f VMV 

^ -53^ S3S ^ i3 ^ 25l3l f33i3 3 33 »WS ^3W3 3^- 

Z ^Tfa 11^3 31^1 ©35 W 35 H 513 3lW 0 331 f35 

fes ^ifa fejfl 33T M‘^1 3^ I ^ 3Hl5 3l3l W 325i^ I ^^3 

^3 n3>3 3fe^ a 33’ a33!’ I 3f333 a3 33? ^5 3’25t 

"itial 33^3" Mif3 31^ I ^’fa Ha25 3ya 33f%>»|T yg5 

^ m i 3f3 wsN t5=a3i an ias 33^ 33’ §3’ i 
?5a3’y’#o9 H3’fe >f’f3l 3’ftl y©3’ fe3T MB’ 53? 3 fi43 ^ 

'iia w’ »i’5 33’ I 3*35 3 M 33 aa 3Pgt f^a ^ satw i ^ 
yMtm’ ^ 3^ I 33 a f " 5 a a35 253lt W3Ha 3’ 5# I ^^3 ^3 

at Ba® B’fa a’fa H3’fe vi’fa fea aist i a’a a^ 

la’ 3 1 vjfsaH'tvu’s aa ,tia’ i §"5 aa’ aa af afesa wfa 
15’? a i ?Tfti §Ha y’B w faiw i ss «tf3»H’ ya 3|a na’as "s® 
^31 3’35 B’fa B’a Ba’3 vi’fe>M’ I 3f333 B’ftJB HaTa yaf^w 

^’5 aas Hfaiw i afasa wraat ?^ 3 r^ 33 ai^ ias ’afMS n’t 
ayg’ vJia aas sfaiw via’ astr aa faw 1 as 

Baaf ^;b VHT 5 1 yftiHT gg^ei tq^i sa’ aa ay a^^ 

^Ksanfass wiai «-«few iSa ^na wfaw'JS afawia'ft) 

wfa ftiw I Jias we 'Ma wb afa'aa aa aaBS^ii ftf§ »R*i 
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oCgr I ^gg 5 lllVIS tl€ f HZSt # 

3^1' W5531 w, >»ra 1 sras^ I* tf 33 1 fift 

VHV 0(1 ^25 5^ Ho(« 5 ^feVMi vSg OT fe fe3^ fes 

?^t stevM’3l§ Wfg gf\jw i| 


I 
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transliteration and translation. 


Ik raje-ka chliora biyah 

One Bajd-qf son marriagi 

aikl-karann kahan. lagia, ‘ i 

the-officials-to to-say began, ‘hh 
karawe.’ Aihl-kar5ai 

Jie-niay~canse-to~make.’ Tlie-officials-hy 
langMa-karda la-dia. 

med-to-pass-tJirough were-brougJit{-and)-j}ut. 
Jatt-ki tasvir pasiiid kar-ke 

a-Jdt-of picture approved made-having 

biyaban chark-gae. Ikk bkatbiyari 
to-marry they-started. One inn-girl 

gail cbali-ffaL Unni kaMa, 


aibl-karanu 


kora biyak na kara 

son marriage not causes- 

lagia, ‘inS samj] 

began, ‘him- to make-und^ 

Aikl-kar5ai tiwiadil tasvirl 

The-officials-by loovnen-qf pictures 

la-diS. Ik Backittar 


na karawe. Eaja 

not catises-to-make. The-Bdjd 

n samjkao, biyak 

,-fo make-understand, marriage 

iwiadil tasvirl jis-jaga - waki 
omen-qf pictures what-place he 

Ik Backittar Kanr, dki 
One Backittar Kaur, daughter 

wakinS ‘ ki ’ kar-li. Unnu 

him-by ' yes ’ loas-made. Sim-fo 

ckkoredi yar tki, "waki bki 

the-boy-of beloved teas, she too 


samjkao, 

make-understand, 
tasvirS iis-' 


biyakan ckark-gae 
to-iuarry they-stark 
gail ckali-gai. Uniie kakia, ‘pakila Backittar kaurnii mai 

with{-him) went. Ser-by it-was-said, ‘first Backittar Kaw-to I 

dekk awa-’ Dekk-ke kak-dia, ‘ 'waki bad sakal kai, t 

having-seen may-come.'' Seen-having it-was-said, ' she bad shaped is, thi 
akkka bannk-ke pkere Unne akkka dukkdiacl 

eyes tied-having circumambulation take.’ JSim-by eyes soie-of 

bakana kar-ke patti bannk-ke pkere le-Iie. 

pretence made-having {a-)bandage tied-having ch'Cimambulakon was-takt 

Biyak-ke jad apne gkar ae, ratnn waki nsi 

Married-having when fheir-own house {they-^came, night-at she him 

pas gai. Okkorene akkka bannk-ke kak-dia, paaia 


Kaur-fo 


akkka bannk-ke 
eyes tied-having 
bakana kar-ke 


dukkdiada 

sore-of 

le-Iie. 

was-taken. 


pas gai. 
near went. 


ae, 

{they-)oame, 

kak-dia. 


pai Vi 
lying re^i 

raki. 

remained. 

"Waki 
Se ev 


ent. The-boy-by eyes 

rank.’ Tin din 

remain.’ Three days 

• IJnne dalil 


lar ae, ratnu waki nske 

house {they-')oame, night-at she him-of 

k-ke kak-dia, 'PSdia 

%ving it-was-said, ‘ at-thefioot-end-qf-the-bed 

isi tarS padil ‘ paidi 

{in-)this manner at-the-foof-end lying 

kari, ‘akkka kknlawa.’ 

M-made, ‘ eyes I-should-cause-to-be-opened.’ 


tied-having it-was-said, 

waki isi tara 

she (in-)this niann 


Ser-by consideration was-made, ' eyes 

sarae-mai bkatkiyari-ke pas raka-karda... 


Me every-day the-inn-in the-inn-git'l-of near used-to-Uve.^.-' 

dakf bechan-wali Gujjri ban-ke us 

CMJ’da seller Gujri (bowherdess) become-having that 

VOL. PART I. - . 


Backittar Kaur 

sarai-maki gai. 

inn-in went. 

4 s 
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Wahi sakal dekli-ke bahut tarphia. Pucbban. 

Me face seen-hming much was-agitated. To-ash 

rakkhe, tS* rahi-jal?’ Unne - kaba, - 

heep{-thee), thou wouldst-Um?\ Mer-by it-ioas-said, 
kaha, ‘ tera dera kittba ? ’ Uane 

it-ioas-said, ‘ thy staying-place lohere^-is) ? ’ JBy-her 


lagia, 
he-hegan, 

■ ‘W. 

‘yes.' 
kaba, 

it-toas-said, 


‘jo ^ koi 
‘ if any me 
Obborene 
The-hoy-by 
‘padl-ki 
‘foot-end-of 


sarai-mabi.’ 

■Wabi 

pucbbda 

pbira. 

pata 

nab! 

lagia. 

inn-in.' 

Me 

asking 

wandered, 

trace 

not was-found. 

Bo-pitt-ke 

gbar-mS 

an-bara. 

BatnS Bacbittar 

Wept-beaten-himself -having the-house-in coming-entered. 

Night-to Bachittar 

Elaur jad 

gai, 

pbir akkba 

bannb-laia. 

Wabi 

rv , .rsJ 

padia 

pai 

Kaur when 

went. 

again eyes 

were-tied. 

She 

the-foot-end 

lying 

rabi. 

Tarke 

nttb-ke 

kaban 

lagi. 

‘aibmak 

tba, 

remained. 

At-dawn 

got-up-having 

to-say 

she-began, 

‘fool 

he-was, 

samjba 

nab!.’ 

Gbore-par 

cbarb-ke 

adxni-ki 

sakal-mabi 

wabi 

he-understood 

not.' 

A-horse-on mounted-having 

a-man-of 

form-in 

she 

sarai-m5bi 

pbir 

gai. Onbe 

pucbbia 

‘ure 

Baje-ka 

cbbora 

the-inn-in again went. By-her 

it-was-asked 

‘here the-Bdjd-of 

son 


bai?’ 

is?' 


Ardaliane 

Orderlies-by 


kab-dia, 
it-was-said, 

Me 


‘ baiga.’ 
‘ he-is.' 


TTnne 

Mer-by 


kaba, 

it-was-said, 


pas 

near 


a-gia. 

came. 


Doe 

Both 


‘ kab-deo 
' tell{-hhn) 
gboria-par 
horses-on 

sakar 


Bacbittar-Sabi bulave bai.’ Wabi us-ke 

Bachittar-Sdhi calling is.' Me her-of 

cbarb-ke sakamu cbale-gae. Dabaa-mSbi ja-ke 

mounted-having hunting-for went-forth. Forest-in gone-having hunted-animal 

maria. Bacbittar- Sabine sakar pakaria. Wabi balal 

was-Tcilled. Bachittar-Sdhi-by a-hunted-animal was-caught. 


karan lagia. 
to-do began. 
bicbcbo kapra 
in-from cloth 

‘mera kaleja 
‘my heart 


Bacbittar- Sabi-ki ugli 

Bachiftar-Sdhi-of finger 
pbar-ke 


baddb-gai. 

cut-was. 


Me slaughtering 

Obborene appe sapbe 
The-boy-by Ms-own turban 


ugli 


having-torn 

kat-gia.’ 

was-cut.' 


bbaja-kar 

caused-to-run-having 


gbora 
horse 

Bacbittar Sabine 
Bachittar Sdhi-by 

Wabi udik-ke 
Me waited^having 

ae, Bacbittar 
Jie-came, Bachittar 


bannb-dai, 

the-finger binding-was-given. 

Doe sabarnS cbale-ae. 

Both the-city-to 

dekb-ke unnS 
seen-having him-to 

daballia, 

ihe-horse was-made-to-run, 

sarSi-mabi cbala-gia. 

the-inn-in having-gone-went. 

Kaur kaban lagi, 

Kaur to-say 


gbora 


aur kaban 
and to-say 

Babila 
came. At-first 

kbara 

standing- still 

gbar-mabi 
the-house-in 

Sanjbno ' jad 
JEvening-at when 


aur 

and 


lagia, 
he-began, 

. cbboreda 
the-boy-of 

kar-ke 

made-havmg 

an-baria. 

entered. 

gbar 

the-house 


‘ kittbe 
‘ where 


pawa? V 

should-I-lie ? ' 


Dnne 

Mim-by 
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kaM, 

it-was-said, 
jad meri 
when my finger 
mainu paaia 

me-to at-foot-end 

akkba-ki kli5l-lai. 
eyes-of loas-ojoened 


‘padiS.’ BacMttar Kaurne kaMa, ‘ai diismaa, 

‘ at-fhe-foof-end: BaoUUar Kaur-by U-was-said, ‘ 0 enemy] 

Tigli baddiii-tlxi tei’a kalja baddha-tha, ab tS kabta-bai 

Jieo/Tt cut~wO/S, nov) thou saying-ciTt 

TJsi wakat uane patti 

jit-thctt-very time Mm-by bandage 

deklitai r5ia aur kaba ki, 

on-seeing-even he-ieept and said that. 


cut-ioas thy 
l^ai ralio.’ 
lying remain.' 
Sakal-ko 
The-form-to 


‘itne-din mainu bliathiarine dboke-mahi rakkbia.’ 

^ so-many-days me-to the-inn-girl-by deception-in it-was-kept.’ 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there Avas a king Avhose son -would not many. So he told his- 
ministers to make the prince marry. They hung pictures of various young women on the 
wall of a place by AAdiich the prince used to pass, and he agreed to marry the original of 
one of the pictures, namely, a -Tat girl named Bachittar Kaur. So they all set out for 
the marriage. Now he Avas entangled Avith a Ioav wench of the town inn, and she 
accompanied him on his journey to his wedding. She advised him to let her first go and 
see Bachittar Kaur, and then she Avould come back and describe her to him. He sent 
her, and when she returned she said, ‘ she’s horribly ugly. I’d advise you to bandage 
your eyes when you are Avalking round the wedding altar with her.’ So the prince 
pretended that his eyes Avore sore, and kept them tight bandaged during the wedding 
ceremony. After the marriage rites had been duly performed they returned home, and 
at nightfall his bride was brought to him. The boy had his eyes tight bandaged, and 
told her to lie down at the foot of the bed and stay there. This thing went on for three 
days, and then she said to herself that she must get his eyes unbandaged someway or 
other. As for the prince he used to go to the inn each day to visit his trollop. So 
Bachittar Kaur disguised herself as a G-ujar tyre-seller and went to the inn. As soon as 
the prince saw her face he fell despei’ately in love with her, and asked her if she was 
■willing to live with anyone as his kept Avoman. ‘ Yes,’ said she. So the prince asked 
her where she lived. ‘ At the Eoot-of-the-Bed Hotel,’ said she and went away. So the 
prince wandered about the town asking for the Eoot-of-the-Bed Hotel, but no one could 
tell him where it Avas, and he returned home weeping and beating his breast. At night 
he tied up his eyes as usual, and Bachittar Kaur came and lay at the foot of the bed. 
At dawn she said to herself, ‘ Well he is a fool, not to understand. Then she dr^sed 
herself hke a man and mounted a horse and rode off to the inn. She asked if the king s 
son was there. The orderlies told her he was. ‘ Then tell him,’ said she, ' that Bachittar 
Shah wants to see him.’ So the prince came out, and they both rode off on their horses 
to hunt. In the forest Bachittar Shah captured a deer, and got down to kill it in the 
orthodox manner. As she did so she cut her finger, and the prince tore a piece ot cloth 
off his turban and tied up the wound. As he did so he said, it is not your ^ nger, ut 
my heart, that is reaUy cut.’ Then they returned to the city. When the prince began 
to go on ahead, she made him- stop. Then she galloped her own horse and got home 

WOL. IX, FaET 1. * 
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WaM sakal clekli-ke bahut tarphia. Pucbban 

He face seeti-hamng much loas-agitated. To-ash 

rakkhe, tS' raM-jai?’ TJnne kaba/ - 

keep{-thee), thou wouldst-live ? ’ Her-hy it-ioas-said, 

kaha, ‘ t&*a dera kittbl ? ’ TJnne 

it-icas-said, ‘ thy staying-place iohere{-is) ? ’ By-her 


lagia, 
he-began, 
■ ‘imf 
‘ yes.’ 
kaha, 

it-tcas-said, 


‘ 36 »• koi 
‘ if anyone 
Chhorene 
The-boy-hy 
‘psdi-ki 
‘foot-end-of 


sarai-mahi.’ 

Wahi 

puchhda 

phira. 

pata 

uahT 

lagia. 

inn-in.’ 

He 

asking 

wandered, 

trace 

not was-found. 

Bo-pitt-ke 

ghar-ma 

an-bara. 

Batun Bachittar 

Wept-beaten-himself -having the-house-in coming-entered. 

Night-to Bachittar 

Kaur jad 

gai, 

phir akkha 

bannh-laia. 

Wahi 

r\J ,/v 

padia 

pai 

Kaur when 

went. 

a, gain eyes 

“ were-tied. 

She 

the-foot-end 

lying 

rahi. 

Tarke 

utth-ke 

kahau 

lagi. 

‘aihmak 

tha, 

remained. 

At-dawn 

got-up-having 

to-say 

she-began. 

‘fool 

he-was, 

samjha 

uahT.’ 

Ghore-par 

charh-ke 

admi-ki 

sakal-mahi 

wahi 

he-widerstood 

not.’ 

A-horse-on mounted-having 

a-man-of 

form-in 

she 

sar5i-mahi 

phir 

gai. Onhe 

puchhia 

‘ure 

Baje-ka 

chhora 

the-inn-in again went. By-her 

it-was-asked 

‘ here the-Bdjd-of 

son 


hai?’ Ardalilne kah-dia, ‘haiga.’ TJune kaha, ‘kah-deo 

is?’ Orderlies-by it-was-said, ‘he-is.’ Her-by it-was-said, ^tell{-hini) 

Baehittar-Sahi bulave hai.’ Wahi us-ke pas a-gia. Doe ghoris-par 

Bachittar-Sdhi calling is.’ He her-of near came. Both ho^-ses-on 

charh-ke sakarnS chale-gae. Daban-mlhi 3 ‘a-ke sakar 

mounted-having hunting-for loent-forth. Forest-in gone-having hunted-animal 


maria. Bachittar-Sahine sakar pakaria. Wahi halal 

was-Jcilled. Bachittar-Sdhi-by a-hunfed-animal was-caught. He slaughtering 

p-araii lagia. Bachittar-Sahi-ki ugli baddh-gai. Chhorene apne saphe 

to-do begem. Bachittan'-Sdlii-of finger cut-was. The-boy-by his-own turban 


bichcho 

kapra phar-ke 

in-from 

cloth having-toi'n 

‘ mera 

kaleja kat-gia.’ 

‘my 

heart was-cut.’ 

ghora 

bhaja-kar 

horse 

caused-to-run-having 


ugli baunh-dai, aur kahan lagia, 

the-finger binding-was-given, and fo-say he-began, 
Doe saharnS chale-ae. Bahila chhoreda 

Both the-city-to came. At- first the-boy-of 

dekh-ke urmn khara kar-ke 

seen-having him-to standing-still made-havmg 


Bachittar Sahine ghora daballia, aur ghar-mahi an-baria. 

Bachittar Sdhi-by the-horse icas-made-to-run, and the-house-in entered. 


Wahi udik-ke 
He waited'hewing 

ae, Bachittar 
he-camef Bachittar 


sarai-mahi chala-gia. Saujhno ** jad ghar 

the-inn-in having-gone-went. Evening-at when the-house 

Kaur kahan la^, ‘ kitthe pawi ? ’ Duni 

Kaur io-say began, ‘where thould-I-lie ? ’ Him-by 
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kaM, ‘padia.’ Bacliittar Kaurne kahia, ‘ai dusman, 

it-was-said, ‘ at-the-foot-end: Bacliittar Kaw-ly it-was-said, ‘ 0 enemy, 

jad meri idgli baddlii-tln tera kalja baddha-tlia, ab ts kabta-hai 

when my finger cut-ioas thy heart eut-was, now thou saying-art 

mainu padiS pai raho.’ TJsi wakat unne patti 

me-to at-foof-end lying remain: At-that-very time him-iy bandage 

akkhl-ki khol-lai. Sakal-ko dekbtai roia anr kali a ki, 

eyes-of loas-opened. The-form-to on-seeing-even he-wept and said that, 

‘itiie-din inainS bbathiarine dboke-nalhi rakkMa.’ 

^ so-many-days me-to the-inn-girl-by deception-in it-was-hept: 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there was a king whose son would not marry. So he told his 
ministers to make the prince marry. They hung pictures of rarious young women on the 
wall of a place by which the prince used to pass, and he agreed to marry the original of 
one of the pictures, namely, a -Tat girl named Bachittar Kaur. So they all set out for 
the marriage. Now he was entangled with a lo^y wench of the town inn, and she 
accompanied him on his jouiniey to his wedding. She advised him to let her first go and 
see Bachittar Kaur, and then she would come back and describe her to him. He sent 
her, and when she returned she said, ‘ she’s horribly ugly. I’d advise you to bandage 
your eyes when you are walking round the wedding altar with her.’ So the prince 
pretended that his eyes were sore, and ke|)t them tight bandaged during the wedding 
ceremony. After the marriage rites had been duly performed tliey returned home, and 
at nightfall his bride was brought to him, The boy had his eyes tight bandaged, and 
told her to lie down at the foot of the bed and stay there. This thing went on for three 
days, and then she said to herself that she must get his eyes unbandaged someway or 
other. As for the prince he used to go to the inn each day to visit his trollop. So 
Bachittar Kaur disguised herself as a Giijar tyre-seller and went to the inn. As soon as 
the prince saw her face he fell desperately in love with her, and asked her if she was 
willing to live with anyone as his kept woman. ‘ Yes,’ said she. So the prince asked 
her where she lived. ‘ At the Foot-of-the-Bed Hotel,’ said she and went away. So the 
prince wandered about the town asking for the Foot-of-the-Bed Hotel, but no one could 
tell him where it was, and he returned home weeping and beating his breast. At night 
he tied up his eyes as usual, and Bachittar Kaur came and lay at the foot of the bed. 
At dawn she said to herself, ‘ Well he is a fool, not to understand.’ Then she dressed 
herseh hke a man and mounted a horse and rode off to the inn. She asked if the king s 
son was there. The orderlies told her he was. ‘ Then tell him,’ said she, ‘ that Bachittar 
Shah wants to see him.’ So the prince came put, and they both rode off on then hor^s 
to hunt. In the forest Bachittar Shah captured a deer, and got down to kiU it in t e 
orthodox manner. As she did so she out her finger, and the prince tore a piew o ® ® 
off his turban and tied up the wound. As he did so he said, it is not your ^ nj,er, u 
my heart, that is really out.’ Then they retmmed to the city. When the prince began 
to go on ahead, she made him' stop. Then she galloped her own horse and got home 
VOL. IX, PAM 1. „ : V ' ' " ■ 
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safely withotit being observed. He waited for his comrade to return, but as she did not, 
he went to the town inn to console himself there. When he came home in the evening 
Baohittar Kaur asked him where she was to lie. ‘ At the foot of the bed,’ said he. 
Then she cried out, ‘O mine enemy, when my finger was cut, your heart was cut ; and 
now you tell me to lie at the foot of the bed.’ Then the prince tore the bandage from 
off his eyes, and when he saw her beauty he wept and cried, ' Ah, for so many days hath 
that inn-wench deceived me.’ 
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MALWAT. 

The Malwa is the name of the old settled dry country of the Sikh Jatts to the east 
of the river Sutlej. It includes the whole of the British district of Berozepore, and the 
greater part of Ludhiana. It also includes the states of Baridkot and Maler-Eotla, and 
parts of the states of Patiala, Nabha, and Jind. Moreover, we must further include 
the Chirak Tafo?? of the state of Kalsia, which lies in the Berozepore district. In 
Ludhiana, to the north of the Malwa, the rich country on the south side of the Sutlej, 
in which sugar-cane grows, is kuowm as the Powadh. The Powadh, as we have already 
seen, extends further to the south-east, and occupies part of TJmballa, and the east of 
the Phulkian states. "We may say that the western boundary of the Malwa is the Sutlej. 
Its northern is the Powadh country of Ludhiana, and (in Berozepore) again the Sutlej. 
Its eastern boundary may be roughly taken as the 76th degree of East Longitude, east of 
which Pdwadlii Panjabi is spoken. 

South of the Malwa, in the south of the district of Berozepore, and in the Sirsa 
Tahsll of Hissar, lies the Rohi or Jahgal. This is the great dry tract between the 
valleys of the Ghaggar and of the Sutlej, which Avas to the Sikhs until lately what the 
prairie, or backwoods, or bush, was to the early colonists in America and Australia^ 
Cultivation is extending into the Jahgal from the Malwa, and as tracts become settled 
they become considered as part of the Malwa, so that the area of the Jahgal is 
continually decreasing. South of the Jahgal lies the Bagri-speaking country ef 
Bikaner. A mixture of Bagri and Pahjabi, which I call Bhattiani, is spoken in the 
extreme south of Berozepore, and moreover, in that district, extends north along the 
left bank of the Sutlej under the name of EathaurL , 

The language of the Malwa and Jahgal tracts is practically the same. It is called 
Malwai, or the language of the Malwa, Jahgali, or the language of the Jahgal, and 
Jatki, because most of its speakers are Jatts. The use of the latter name should be 
avoided, so as to prevent confusion with the altogether different Jatki which is a form of 
Lahnda. 

The number of speakers of Malwai, under its varying names, is estimated to be 
as follows: — 


Locality. 






Xnmber of ^eaiers. 

Berozepore 



. 

t 


. 709,000 

Lndliiaiia 





• . . » ■ ■ • . ■ 

. 640,000 

Faridkot , 






. 110,000 

Maler-Kotla 





ft % ■ . ■ • "■■■:■ V'" * 

75,295 

Patiala 





% : » : » ■ • ■ 

. 334,500 

Nabka 






. 207,771 

Jind 






44,021 

Kalsia 


* 




9,4G7 






Total 

. 2,130,054 


These figures are somewhat too large, as those for Ludhiana include the inhabitants 
of the Powadh tract, which have not been separately estimated. The excess is not, 
however, of importance. : 

V See Sirsa Settlement Beport (1879-83). p. 30. 


no 
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Malwai does not differ materially from the standard Paitijabi of the grammars. 
In fact, if -we are to judge from the specimens, the standard form of the language is 
used everywhere (except in that cerebral n and I disappear as we go south), and the 
irregular forms are not substituted but are employed at option. 

The principal peculiarity of Malwai is that, as we go south, a dental n and I are 
substituted for a cerebral n and I respectively. Thus in Perozepore we have jma, not 
jdna, to go ; not Tiuoi, now ; ndl, not ndl, with ; and hdl, not hoi, near. The letters 5 
and V are freely interchangeable. Thus, hehh, for vehh, see ; Uoh or vioh, in. The last 
word also illustrates another characteristic of Malwai, that the final consonant of a 
word is not doubled. Thus, vich, not vichcli, in (but vichclid, from in, in which the 
ch is not final) ; ih, not ihh, one. Sometimes even medial consonants are not doubled 
as in ghalid (not ghallid), jutl {no^ jutti), naohandl (not nachckandl), all from Feroze- 
pore. It is noteworthy that this non-doubling, with a short preceding vowel, is typical 
of the Pi^acha languages. When i falls between two vowels, it is, as elsewhere, often 
written y. Thxis, dyd, for did, came. This is, however, little more than a point of 
spelling. W between two vowels is often changed to on. Thus, hbmagd, for Mwagd, 
I shall be. This also occurs in Powadhi. 

In pronouns, dpa is used to mean ‘ we.’ This is borrowed from Rajasthani, but 
the meaning of the word is changed. In Rajasthani and Gujarati, dpa means only 
‘ we, including the person addressed.’ Thus, to give an oft-quoted example, if you say 
to your cook, * we shall dine at eight o’clock,’ you must not use dpa, or you will invite 
yom cook to dine with you. 

In Malwai there does not seem to be any such restriction of meaning. Thus Mr. 
Newton gives, as an examjale of its use, Mdhoe des-te dpd de-hd, we have come from the 
Malwa region. 

For the second person plural, note the form thdnd, to you, in the Nabha specimen. 

In Ferozepore, dwdd is regularly employed to mean ‘ own,’ instead of the standard 
dpnd. Apnd, with the first a short and a dental n, is also commonly met Avith over the. 
whole tract. 

In the other pronouns t is often substituted for s. Thus (Mr. Newton’s examples) 
ut (for m) vele, at that time ; if (for is) har-he, for this reason ; hite (for hise) toal,. 
in some direction ; Mf (for Ms) hamm, of what use. 

Kuchli OT hmh is ‘anything.’ Indeed seems to be often pronounced as s or 
sh in other words. 

In verbs the second person singular often loses its nasal and takes the Western 
Hindi form. Thus, Aai, for /w, thou art. 

Kharond, to stand up, is contracted from hhard-Jidnd. So also in Lahnda. 

Other borrowings from Western Hindi are — 

(1) The occasional employment of the agent case for the subject of an intransitive 

verb in the past tense. Thus (Ferozepore), literally, by the younger 

son it was gone, i.e. the younger son went. 

(2) The occasional employment of for the genftive. Thxm, sata dina-hi (for 
dinadi) muTiilat, a delay of seven days ; gal-hd antrd, the explanation of the thing. 

As specimens of Malwai I give— 

(1) A version of a portion of the Parable of the Prodigal Son from Ludhiana. 
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(2) A conversation between two villagers from LudMana. 

(3) Another version of the Parable from Tahsll Mnktsar in Perozepore. 

(4) A folktale from TahsU Pazilka, Perozepore. 

(5) A folktale from District Plml in the Nabha state, 

(6) A short passage from Thana Gobindgadh in Patiala. 

The first five are in the Gurmukln character, and the sixth in the Persian character. 
As the Ludhiana specimens possess some local peculiarities, I give them first, with 
brief account of the points which specially apply to this locality. 

In Ludhiana, the village people are fond of adding u to words ending in a conso- 
nant. Thus, cUru, a space of time; malu, property; dham, -wealth; kaJilkw, how 
much ? paru, but ; kuchJi or kucJiJm, anything ; hidj or Uajv>, interest ; dudM, milk. 
This also occurs in the Braj Bhakba dialect of Western Hindi. 

In spelling, y is sometimes substituted for i between two vowels; thus, hoyd, for 

Mid, became. 

In the declension of nouns, vichch, in, becomes eU, added directly to the noun as a 
termination. Thus, mulakcU, in a country ; luehekpanecU, in debauchery ; kUtdcU, 
in fields. Similarly, vichoJid, from in, becomes chd. Thus, mlachd, from among 

•them. _ 

The first two personal pronouns often take the forms Ticmdi and tumd in the obhque 

plural. Thus, hcmmU, to us ; to you. These are still more common in the 

neighbouring Powadhi, where Pahjabi merges into Hindostani. There is a curious 
inversion of the aspirate in thndddtier tuhddd, your, andoiAa, for d]idd,Ms. Compare 
tMm, to you, in the Nabha specimen. The genitive of the refiexive pronoun is 

apnci, not apyd. This also is an Eastern form. -s , 

■ The verb demt, to give, makes the first person plural of its future demdge, we shah 

give. This is another Eastern peculiarity. _ h; + 1 , 

. AS specimens of the village dialect of Ludhiana I give a portion of a version of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, and a conversation between two villagers. 


[ No. 14.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

pa:^j1b1. 

MalwaI Dialect. (Distkict, LuDHiAifA.) 

Specimen I. 

$ y% Rtl ^33 V)iTfi:lV)ji Ci§ 

I fUR^ ?3 f€SM 

1^3 "^RT jfl jqg SR SR j SfeRV I 

fi RT^ RigT RT5 qs I Rs RTa’ rs? 

ws5o?fe ^ faiv«ii gt fR :^RS fss? Rftigt 3^25 rt afe>«^i ^ 
tRf WfevjiT ^gife ^grgig t4s fegT| ^qi Rt Rf fSHS R3 
‘S 33 R' st ^3 33 ST U3 ^3f >:|ts| fSR3 fSSS # 

3^ Mill 
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[No. 14,] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


PaS'JABI. 


Central Group. 


MAiwIi Dialect. 


(Distkict, Lxjdhiaija.) 


Specimen 1. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Kise 

admide do 

putt 

SI. DnkachS 

cLhdte 

puttne 

A-certain 

man-of two 

sons 

were. Them-from-in the-younger 

son-by 

bapnS 

akhia, 

‘peo. 

malda jekra 

hissjt 

raainn 

the-father-to 

it-was-soid, 

‘father.. 

, property-of lohatever 

share 

me-to 

aunda-hai, 

wand 

de.’ 

Dime apne 

iiudiyi 

odha 

arriving-is, 

having -divided 

give’ 

Rim-hy in-his-own 

life-time 

his 


Mssa wand 

share having -divided 


ditta. 

vms-given. 


sabh 

kuchh 

kattlia 

kar-ke 

all 

anything 

together 

made-having 

Othe 

Ja-ke 

Sara 

nialu-dliaiiiu 

There 

gone-having all 

property-wealth 

Jad 

Sara 

mukk-clmkkia, us 

When 

all 

was-finished, that < 

us 

desde 

ikk 

sahiiri nal 


Thora-i 
A-sJiort 
ikk 
one 


cMru 

time 

duje 

other 


hoya-si 

heen-was 

desnB 

coimtrg-to 


chhota 

the-yotmger 

Chaliya-gia. 

went-away. 


luoliclipaneolii 


uda-ditta. 


mulkchi 


kal 


apnia; 

Ms-own 


that . country-oj 
usa^ 
him-for 
kita, 

toas-made, 
klia-ke 


Oaten-having helly 
tiki uS-ditte. 
even were-nof-given. 


one citizen with 
khetachi sur 
fields-in pigs 
' jethe-olihilke sur 

lohatever-hmhs fhe-pigs 
dhidd bhar-la ' ; 
may-fill ’ j 


par 

hnt 


ja, ralia. 

having-gone {he-)joined. 

charan gliall-ditta. 

to-feed it-was-senf. 

khaitade-haii, inaT 

eating-are, I 
olrnS khannn kisene 

hm-to eating-for anyone-hy 


•gia. 

tI 

dl. 

Then 


Ohne 

i. 

Him-by 

Odha 


His 

mind 

bhi 

bh 

too 

those 


chliilke 

the-hushs 


iT 


■'for,. IK, BAKT X. 
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» 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

MliiWli Dialect. (District, Ludhiana.) 

Specimen il. 

f ^ n 

OTi fHUi-gi^t f Xrg I 

3^ t Ht I ST I 

3rel I ifeWS WB 1 Rf j M V TO II 

fRUl-wi 3# K 

3^ ^Rt Hgi^ I ^ mg 

3^ m3T I §g fg3T ii 

m^-g^ oO gTH gfii 

?5gT fRUi-^s RgoiTg:^’ S(gTfe,MT gRtgi ^ ^:gg Misji n 

fRui-gg miO RgTRsgi g^Lgr ?s#ii 

3^1 g m>Migt 13R ^ 253tw j|t I r3* mwg t| ftwn 

?1 giRH HT zMi ypg^ 1% ^ gi^ i gs sg 

gs§ I mvHiR 3T25^ «v»n ^RT# II 

fg^ TOf t m g^^ III 

3^1 fyfui-gigs^ ^^RT Ijg^ 1 1 ^557 ^ gs vTg^ 

Iriglgs^ 1 1 g\(Mii fi4g f^R | || 

OT ^^5^ ^g #5 g, ug 

S^' ** ^ — -". 

g II 

■p' frfU(-15 m§ 


MiLWli. 


71 & 


OT || I ^ I ^ IB ^ t 

gtists ^ ^1 ^11 

l^T rifui-\§i*si >r® zrgT 25if^i bs %ii 

s^T MuHfei ^g ^>4 b€ n 
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[No. 15.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 


MalwaI Dialect. (District, LirDniAXA.) 

Specimen II.. 

transliteration and translation. 

Buta Singh. — Ki5, bliai, fasal kahiku hoi-hai ? 

Buta Singh. — Hoio^ 'brother^ the-crop how-miioh been-is ? 

Natha Singh. — Bhai, kahdi fasal hai ? mandwarene 

Natha Singh.— Brother, ichat-of the-crop is? the-droiight-by 

mar-lae. Haridi bijai, tl, 

{%oe-')hace-been-hilled. Spring-crop-of sowing, however, 

chahgi hb-gai-si, paru pichchhs barkha na hoi; 

good had-been, but afterwards rain not became; 

kanak huli-gai, chholianu buUa mar-gia. 

loheat was-damaged, gram-to cold-toind injured. 

SarSnS sundi kha-gai. 

Bape-seed-to caterpillars had-eaten. 

Buta Singh. — Thuade kassi nahl lagdx. 

Butd Singh. — In-y our {-village) canal not being-extended. 

Natha Siiigh. --Mere ghuma-k-nn -kassi lagdi-si; 

.Nathd Singh . — My ghwnidb-about-one-to the-canal being-extended-was ; 



bele-sir 

Gudawarne 

pani na 

ditta; 


in-time 

the-Bield-Kanungo-by water not 

was-given ; 


oh 

bi pani 

biu5 

hauli hoi. 



that{-crop) too water 

without 

poor became. 


Buta 

Sihgh.—Huu ki 

hal 

hou. 



Butd 

Singh. — Now lohat circmistances 

loill-occur. 



Natha 

Singh.— Kuchhu 

Sarkarda 

karaia 

demage. 

kuchliu 

Mathd 

Singh . — Some 

Oovernment-of 

demand 

loe-shall-give. 

some 


tabbar 

pa].%e. 





family 

toe-shall-support. 




Buta 

Singh. — Kuchhu 

kisi mahaianda 

dena uah??’ 


Butd 

Singh.— Anything 

any banher-of 

debt however is-not ? ’ 


Natha 

Singh.— Muudede 

biahnS 

das-kauda 

laia-si, 

utfcS 

Nathd 

Singh.-— The-son-oJ 

marriage- for 

ten-cowries 

tahen-were, 

thereon 
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« biaju pai-gia; kucbliu phasal na laggi. 

interest was-added; at-all the-erof not flourished. 

SaMi pand bhari bo-gai. Hun kucbb 

BanJcer-of burden heavy became. Now anything 

dennS nabL Biaj nal. 

paying-for is-not. Interest toiih{-to) 

lua-demage. 

ioe-shall-gioe-in-addition. 

Huta Singb— Kbulla dena bai. Id bbul gaibne bai? 

Biiitd Singh . — Open debt is, or land hypothecated is? 

ISTatba Singh.— Cbar-k ghumi gaibne bai; kbuUa biaju 

Nathd Sihgh.-^ Some-four ghumad hypothecated is; open interest-bearing 

bx bai, paru bun mandware kar-te koi 

too is, but tiow drought owing-to anyone 

kbxxlla nabT dinda. 



open not giving. 

Huta Sifigb.— Max maib kbaridni bai, , tbuade pind 

Bm Si-hgli.—By-me she-buffalo to-be-purchased is, in-your village 

kise kole bai ? 


anyone 

Natba Sifigb.— Sun- wall 
.Nathd . Singh.— In-calf 
baubta 
many 

Buta Sifigb.— Dudhn 
Butd Singh.— Milk 


near is ? 


xnaib ikk 
she-btiffalo one 
inangda bai. 
demanding is. 


ghiu 

ghee 


kinna-ku 

how-much 


Jatt k5l bai, paru rupana 
Jatt near is, but rupees 


bai? Sue kauthe 

is ? Galvings how-many 


Natba Singb.- 
Nafhd Singh. 


- Tije sue suna-bai. 

-In-third calving calved-she-is. 


1)6 ser inakbui bai, 
Two seer butter is. 


Buta Sifigb.- 
Buta Singh. - 


Natba Sifigb.' 
Nathd Singh. 


bxb 

twcwty 

obnn 


bai 

twenty-two 

de-rabe. 


hwi-to gwing’-wchs^ 


ser dudbu bai. Satfcar rupaiie 

seer milk is. Seventy rupees 

paru obu assi maugda-baL 
hut he eighty demanding-is. 

iiabf laude. K6i-cba|i 

not I-will-spend. Some-forty 


but 

- jkinna mullu nahi 

-So-much iw’ice not 

pabjab-walidx lor bai. 
flfty-worth-of need is. 

— Kite bor dekh-lao. 

-Some- where else look-out. 
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paJJjabI. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOINa 

Qomersation between Bida Singh and Naths Singh. 

Butd Singh. — 0 brother, how much was the outturn of last harvest ? 

Naths Singh. — O brother, owing to the drought it was not much. The outturn of 
the spring crop promised better, but it was damaged owing to 
want of rain. The gram was completely destroyed by a cold 
wind, and the rape seed was eaten by caterpillars. 

Buts Singh. — Is your village irrigated by a canal ? 

Naths Smgh. — Only one ghumao^ of my land was irrigated by a canal, but the Pield 
Kanungo refused to give water, when the water was badly wanted ; 
and therefore the outturn of that land was poor. 

Buts Singh.— Now, what will happen? 

Naths Singh. — I will have to pay the revenue, and also to support my family. 

Buts Singh. — Have you taken loan from any banker ? 

Naths Singh. — I took 10 rupees on the marriage of my son, and have to pay now 
the interest on it. The harvest is poor. The loan I took from 
*a banker is a heavy burden on me, and now I have nothing 
to pay the debt. Later on, I will pay the principal with 
interest. 

Buts Singh. — Did you take the loan as a debt, or did you hypothecate the land as a 
sectuity for it ? 

Naths Singh. — Four ghumao of land were hypothecated ; the extra sum I took on 
loan, I will now have to pay the interest on it, but as the out- 
turn is small, I cannot pay the principal at present. 

Buts Singh. — I want to buy a buffalo. Has any man of your village got one for 
sale ? 

Naths Singh. — A Jatt has a buffalo in calf, but the price he demands is too 
much. 

Buts Singh. — How much mUk and ghee does the buffalo give? and how many 
times has it calved ? 

Naths Singh. —It has calved thrice already. It gives 22 seers and 2 seers of milk 
and butter respectively. Seventy rupees were offered to that Jatt 
for the buffalo, but he demands 80 rupees. 

-- Such a large sum I cannot spare for buying a buffalo; I want to 
buy a buffalo worth 40 or 60 rupees. 

Naths Singh. — Search for a buffalo somewhere else. 


* A ghiimao is a local land measure. Three double paces squared equal mandla. Fifty-six equal one 

g\%maQ. ■■ ■ ' 
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ijjig 3i£ailw&l spoksu. outsidG XiUcUiidU^ lidiS fcwGi’ pGculiSrritiGS) &s will be scbh from 
tbe following specimens 

I No. 16.] 

iNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJiBl. 

MaiwaI Dialect. (District Perozeporb, Tahsil Mtjktsar.) 

fl-ggi pgw I, fg :§ ^1 gt 

^3 f€3i I fSTSi Sg 5(3^ 

t'S I 3 ^ >P25 li zsgs^ gi^rcr i 

ng sg H31 f3lvH^ 3^ 3H f61V»n I f TO 

^2^ f33 13 331^25 3 ^3 33R3> ift 3 fgSr- 

75125 3 13 H3 feS I §3^ 3# 3^ ! 

33 ^3^ 333 I ^ >^3 

yg?i3 5 iV 3331 3^ I fS^ ^ ^ 

^IS VMnrjigii "H ■^' ^ 31 3 3^1 3i I 3'^ 325 H33i 33f 3 

^31 U3 H3i?i 1 li'l VHr?^ jMW 3>4 S I i3 ^ 335 VMi^3 
5 ® 31 feoCSSTIi I § §3 1^3 33 ^ 3I ^ ^ 3 ^ f^Tg ffl § 
33H WlRi, § 33^ §3f 3125 25^ f25*Mi 3 €3f !J^3 f^fS 

l>»|itV4VHi ^ ■^ly 3'^3i ^ 331 ^ 31 ^ 31 1 ^ 

331 M3 331^1 fM§^ hW 4 VHTf^VMi^S^ ^ 3= 

^ »]i 5^ f25VHif 3 3 33 f^3 >?3^ ^ 

M^i§ I 3 ^31 S3lH 3 ^3 W3i 

3lW % t^T § 3 S 25331 1 1 §3 ^ MHi^S 253 t II 

3 €331 ^31 ^3 h1 I ^ ^ 

3l VJi^ifl 13t I 3 f85 1®*^ ^ 33 3 I 

l^iWi ^ 331 331 V)|TI3^ tj 3 §^ fMfS c^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Wi tl §3% tft f^3 #|i ^ 
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I fM§t VMifw ^ §^ 

§ o?^ 3^1 31 o(tei ^ra I :goC^:eT K^gT ^ 31 

^ ol^ W^-% gjS^VMT Mb >^3l^i|?^3 §gi M3 YWH^t 

igi Mm ^331 Mb t^i^i rfl 3 t t i 3 b §hb M 3 

fg4 WifMW ^ ^3 i 31 H31 vi§ 35 I ^ 33 MW t H § 3 t f | |g 

MBt 331^1 § 315 ^ §3 33i S^st 39 Mivxt h1 3 

^fVWT t 3 fHlVWT T^ § b"^ VUiBi 1 1! 
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[No. 16.] 

indo-aryan family. 


Central Group. 


HaiiWAi Dialect. 


paiS^jabi. 

(Disteiot Peeozepoee, TAt[8ii Muktsae.) 


transliteration and translation. 


Ik 

One 


admide do 
man-of two 

pionu akMa 

tJie-fciither-to it-was-suid 
gwda-hai, oh mamH 

coming-is, that me-to 

Tkore dina pichho 

A-few days 
kar-ke, 


putr 

sons 


sige. 

were. 


that, 

de-de.’ Ta 
gwe." Then 

ohhote 
afterioards the-younger 
ik dar 'walayatnl 


Unha viohO chhote putme 

Them from-among the-younger son-by 

‘ bapu, johra hisa malda mamu 

‘father, what share property-of me-to 

ohne mal uiihaES waad-ditta. 
him-by property them-to was-divided. 

putme sab kuchh katffia 

anything together-having 

gia, te othe 

it-was-gone, and there 
Jada sab kuchh 
When all anything 

kol gia. Osue 

near he-went. Sim-by 
Te oh tarsda si 
And he desiring was 


son-by all 
utth 

having-arisen 

gawaya. 

was-squander 

sardar 

wealthy-man 


ghalia. 


Tad 

Then 


him-to 


one distant eountry-to 
wda mal bhaire laohhul vich 
his-own property ill conduct in 

lag-gia.} ta othBde ik 

was-spent, then that-country-of one 

ohuB awdi paili vich sur charawau 

hm-as-for his-own field in swine to-tend tt-was-sent. 

jo uuhl chiU^-ual jo sur khande-sau, awda dMd J* ^ 

mt those hushs-with tchich the-swine eating-were, Us-mn bey yfi- 

OhuS koi khauun nahi deuda-si. Tad ohuu surt ai, 

Km-to no-one eating-for not giving-was 
akhan lagga jo, ‘mere piode 
lo-sary he-began that, ‘ my father-of 

uahl, te mai bhukkha marda-ha. 

[m-)wo^, and I hungry dying-am. 

kol jawaga, te ohuu akhaga lo, 
near will-go, and him-to J-icill-say that, “fathe), 

guuabi ha. Maiuh huu sajda uahf jo 

Me-to now being-pi'oper {it-is-)not 
sMa vich rakh-lai.” ’ 
labourers among hseep^ 

Te oh aje 


siriauu vi 


am. 


mner 

Mamn awde 
Me-to thine-own 
awde pio kol 
Us-own father near 

VOL. PARX I, 


servants-to 
Mai utth-ke 
J arisen- 

“ pio, max 
I 

tera 

that thy 


senses came, and 

rotidi parwah 

bread-of concern 
awde pid 
niy-own father 

tera te EabdS. 

of-thee and God-of 
put sadawa. 
son I-may-be-called. 


ja-nikalya^ 


went. 


And he 


Pher 

oh 

to-ke 

Then 

he 

started-hming 

dur-hi 

si, 

jo ohde 

far-even 

was, 

that him-of 

A <7 


f 


722 paSjabI. 

pionS os-te tars ay a, te bhaj-ke obnti gal- la-lia, 

fhe-father-to him-on pity came, and run-having Mm-to nech it-was-embraoed, 

te oiLiiS clmmya. Putrne pioiiS akbia jo, ‘ bapft, 

and him-to it-was-Jcissed. The-son-by the-father-to ii-was-said that, ‘father, 
mai Eabda te tera gnnahi hi ; mainS bun laiki nabi jo 

I God-of and of -thee sinner am; me-to now worthiness {is-)not that 

bun tera put sadawa.’ Obde pioue awdia sirianb akbia, 

now thy son I-may-be-called.’ Sis father-by Ms-own servants-to it-was-said, 


* bbai, 

cbafige-to 

change 

lire 

kadb-bao, 

te ebuu 

paubso ; 

te 

‘ho. 

good-thaft 

good 

dress 

bring-forth, 

and this-one-to 

put-on ; 

and 

battb 

vicb mudari, te 

pair! 

vicb juti 

pawao ; asT 

kbaie 

te 

hand 

in ring. 

and 

feet 

in shoes 

put-on ; we 

may-eat 

and 

maujb 

karie ; 

30 

eb 

mera putr 

mar-gia-si. 

te buu 

jia 

■happiness may -do ; 

because 

this 

my son 

dead-gone-was, 

and now 

alwe 


bai ; gavacb gia-si, te buu labbya-bai.’ Pber 6 b kbusi 

is; lost gone-was, and now found-is.' Then they happiness 

mauawau lagge. 
to-celebrate began. 


Te obda wadda putr kbet si. Jo gbarde uere aya, 

And his elder son {in-)field was. When house-of near he-came, 

ti gawau te uacbaudi awaj suui. Te ik siriufi 

■then singing ' and dancing-of noise was-heard. Then one sermnt-to, 

bula-ke pucbbia jo, ‘ eb ki bai ? ’ Osue obub akbia 
■called-having it-was-ashed that, ‘ this what is ? ’ Sim-by him-to it-was-said 

jo, ‘ tera bbara aya bai. Te tere pioue roti kiti-bai, jo 

that, ‘thy brother come is. And thy father-bu feast gwen-is, that 

bbala-cbanga gbar aya-bai.’ Obde ji vicb gussa aya jo, 
well-sound {to-)house he-come-is^ Sis mind in anger ca/me that,. 

‘gbar ua wara,’ Pber obde pioue a-ke auauaya. 

‘house not I-may-enter.' Then his father-by come-having it-was-entreated, 
Osue awde pioub akbia jo, ‘dekb, aiul warbe mai 

Sim-by Ms-own father-to it-was-said that, ‘see, so-many in-years by-me 

teri tabal kiti, te kade tera uior ua kita ; par 

thy service was-done, and ever thy transgression not was-done; but 

tb kadi ik bakrida patbora vi maiub ua ditta, jo kadi 

■hy-thee ever one goat-of hid even me-to not was-given, that ever 

awde belia vicb bab-ke kbusi mauawa. Jad tera eb . 

my -own friends amoyg sat-having happiness I-may-celebrate. Now thy thi^. 

piitr aya jiube tera mai kanjara vicb uraya-si, ta 

^on came by-whom thy property harlots ^ among squandered-was, then 


!%> 

tu 

l^y*th66 

that, 

hai, 


changi 


MAIiWAi. 


» vaddi roti 
a-great feast 

‘putr, tS 
‘ son, thou 


kiti.’ 

voas-gwen.' 
ta sada 

indeed always 


Tad 

Then 

mere 

me 


osde 

his 

kol 

near 


723^ 

pione ohnS akhia 

father-by him-to it-was-said 

hai. J5 kiisk mera 
art. What anything mine- 


so tera kai. Pker kliusi manaw“iia te kkusi 

that thine is. Again happiness fo-celebrate and happy 

gal si; 'jo mar-gia-si, te 

thing was; because this thy brother dead-gone-was, and 


h.6w*na 

to-be 

mur-ke- 

agam 


jammia-kai ; te 
born-is ; 


guwack gia-si, te kun. katth aya-kai. 

lost gone-was, but now found come-is, ^ 
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Central Group, 

PANJABI. 

Mliwli Dialect. (District I’eeozbpore, Tahsel Fazilea.) 

Fio?igf tii^T Tft I fesj t!5 f-g ^ 

*gTg‘‘^’ Tit I 7133 VMHt ^331 Rt 1 gi^T ^Tlf Ifew 

3 t'ST I tI3 ^fSVjfT 5 gTflT 25^)- \ fgsj 

3tg fgol 325Tfe>Mi 351^ I 3^3^ wys 3^3 2531^ 3 3^' WVij ujg 
^33 fyW 3 333T3 25ifev}fi ymt^H 33^3 fSR 3^33^ >lf33T ^fevHU 

'?3t3 gs^ 33T fg3 0 faiv^T i ti^g- sst 3313 f 3 ^ 335 st wfevni 
3T 33^ fesi olt 3l3H3 m‘' 3I § ftI3 ^^3 3^3^ §3 f33 f^VWi Tit ys 

5 €3 vn ^3l3 ^ ^ t^VHT I ^253 353 3Tftl ^3 33 f 3 33i 
35 ^^ 3 't 5I33T filf55VMM ^3l3 33 5lt^ .3i 5’ 3^ 33 33 t 

tft33T3I?5 3'33 ^H3 Ugl f ( 3 .^3 >43 fgiVMM 33 ^5 

^tft3S 3133 ^ >MiS3T 3^55 yfSV>iT | tl^^ vmI^^VHT 913 ^ 333 Wfe»|T 
'^l 3155 ^'t 33 3^55 oOg't T^\ 33t3:S 33 S3 31553^ iofga’ 

yfSW I 33 Slfgs 5531T VM33T 3T 33311 3 f 33V ^^?>\ [ 531 

B 3 kT gy'tvjit oP gg ^ 1 gntg^ 3ki r§ Si^ 3Mtw Tim 33 

^m0 

flBBl I 33S vjfegi kS 3^ 3tft3| WM 33ifevMT I 3?ft3^ . 3^3 

gi3§ ® 33ifs>»i’ §, vjfBgi 2^01 IsloC gi^^ 3s: 553I» I ^13 3T^ 33 
^ 33 S33^ >H33i fe3S 353 SgT, 3t I 33l3S' 3S' 

i ^f3VHi III S3 33 3T3T -33 ^5 5[fg3 SW 33 | 33^ 

t^n ^33 3te>Mv 3131 I' S3)- t^^Ti fsa sgisV 5i|t § fS3 
ggTfSWP 35(L I 3^31 33t gifl] iy^t I “fe3 VHSSSST fS25i3 3 " K >*i3S 33 

f3iy>i» II 

#■ / 
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[No* 17.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


PAi^JlBL 


Maiwai Diaxect. 


(DiSTEICT riEOZEPOEB, TaHSIL PaZILKA.) 


transliteration and translation. 


Koi raja sakarnu teia 

A Baja hunting-for started 

tibbe-utte kal bakSda-si, 

a-safidy-Mlloch-on plough plougliiug-was, 


jada-si. 
going-was. 
te uhdi 
and him-of 


Rak-biob ik 

The-way-in a 

Timar satar 
age seventy 


SI. 

teas. 


baredi 
years-of 
ukka.’ 

oGted-fooUshlyJ 
cbalaia 


Tisnu bekh-ke 
Tlie-Bdjd him seeh-having 
Jat bolia ke, ‘raja, mai 

The'Jait said that, ‘Baja, I 

tir, ik cbalaia tukka. 


b5ba, ‘Jat, tu 
said, ‘Jatt, thou 

nahi tikka. 
not aeted-foolishly. 


jat 

Jatt 

asi 

eighty 

bara 

very 

Ik 

One 


Eaja 


sim-ke 


OJULaiclia . • J Z 

propelled a{-sharp)-arrow, one propelled a-Umt-arrow: The-Bajd^ heard-hav g 
apne rab lagga, te jad§ apne gkar pSbeb-pia, te 


on-his-own road continued, and when in-his-own home he-arrwed, and 
darwar laia, apBC wajlr kolB is batda # antra puebboa. 


his-own 
sun-ke 
heard-having 
na aia, 


minister from this thmg-of fm-^ert^ wasAm^t^ei. 

soohl-bich p»i-giS. 

thinhing-m fell. When any 

ta satS dina-ki inubilat 


answer 
mang-lai, 


that-of 


a-darhar held, 

Wajir 

The-miniSter 

samaib-biob na am, ta sara luua-jvx ^ f~,j.\nhfAmd 

miersimding-m not came, then setm days-of respite Kos-ashe -fof{ • 

te ™ Mse raja os din giM, puoUi-puolM-ke 

1 JLt in-rion w on-tut dny 

- - waiiv bi tur-pia 

ose pase wa]ir ^ 

towards-that-very direction 


VVOiJXX • * 

the-minister also started. 


rabi-biob 6 b jat 6 se 

the-way-in that Jatt in-that-very 
Wajirne s 5 ch kiti, 
The-minister-hy thought loas-niade, 
jat bai jlbdi gal rajene 


hal-wabi 


tara 
ma/nner 

'bai, bove , 

‘ ho. he-may-ie {mayhejnot 

mer5 kolo puobbi-bai.’ Te ^ajir 


Obalde-obalde 
In- going-in- going 

karda miba. 
doing was-met. 

then this-venj 


ja-v uai 3iuca. gai 

Jatt is lohom-of word the-Bdjd-hy me fiom tniu 

^ wan 

Atbe khar5 gid* 

there standing-having-hecome went. The- Jatt pom ^ 
anda , Ml puebhia. Tat ne 

coming-of the-circunistance ** was-inguired 


And the-minister 


ra 


'raja 

' Ihe-Baja 


The-Jatt-'by 


akbia, 

it-was 
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Jat 

the-Jatt 


jarur aia-thi ; 

come-was ; 
kolo es 
from this 

‘antra ta 
‘ fhe-pm'poj't then 
kukka rupia-ka 
huqqa, rupees-of 

nal bhar-ditti. 
with were-filled. 
akh. 

hming-told 


gal bi mere 
word also me-of 
gal-ka antra 
word-of pm'pm't 


nal eho 
with hy-him 

pucbhia. 

was-inqMwed. 


kiti-si.’ 
made-icas.'’ 
d* at 

The-Jatt 


sunaia, 

it-was-caused-to-he-hem'd. 


dassuga 
I-will-show 

bbar-dai.’ 
fill’ 

Jatne 

The-Jatt-by 
sunaia. 

was-Gaused-to-be-heard. 

te antra 

and the-pwrport 


pani 

water 


Je tu meri 
if thou my 

Wajirne 
The-mimister-hy 

antra 

the-purpoid 
Wajirne 
The-minister-by 


Wajirjie 
T he-minister-by 
kabin lagga, 
to-say begmy 
pin-wali jbari te 
drmhing-for jug and 


hukka te 
the-htiqqa and 

man-bbaSda 
mind-nature-o f 
ja-ke 

gone-hming 


jbari rupiS 
fig rupees 
wajirnS 
the-minister-to 
rajenS 
the-JRaja-to 


tbik-tbik 

acGurately 


rajede 

the-Rdjd-of 


man 

mind 


lagga. Par rajene socb kiti ke, ‘jat bina 

became-attaohed. But the-Rajd-by thought was-made that, ‘ the-Jait without 

esda antra kisenH malum nabi si. Wajirne bse 

this-of purport anybody-to known not was. The-minister-by that-very-mm 
kolo pucbb-ke dassia-bai.’ Eb s6ob-ke raja jat 

from inquired-having shown-it-is.^ This thought-having the-Rdjd the-Jatt 

kolo ja-ke kabin lagga, ‘jat, tn bara ukka.’ Jat 

near gone-hming to-say begem, ‘ Jatt, thou very acted-foolishlyJ The-Jatt 

boba, ‘raja, mai nabi ukka Ik bbarai jbari te ik 

said, ‘ Rdjd, I not acted- foolishly. One was- filed the-jug and one 

bbaraia bukka.’ Raja sun-ke raji bua; is 

was-filled the-huqqa.’ The-Rdjd heard-having pleased became; this 

akalda inam de-ke gbar-nS mur-gia. 

wmdom-of rewwd gwen-hming the-house-to returned. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time a certain king went a-bunting. On tbe way be saw a Jatt plougb- 
ing bis field on tbe top of a sandy billock, and be seventy or eighty years old. Tbe king 
called out to bim, ‘Jatt, you are a fool,’^ Tbe Jatt replied, ‘ Sire, I am not a fool. Some 
people can sboot witb sharp arrows, and others have only blunt ones to shoot with.’ 
The king proceeded on bis way. When be reached home be called a darbdr, told his 
vizier what tbe Jatt bad said, and asked bim what the meaning of it was. Tbe vizier 
set to work a-tbinking, but couldn’t hit on tbe right meaning, so be begged for seven 
days’ grace and got it. Then he traced the steps of the king, asking as he went, where 

' These or sandy hillocks, are irot wor6h much for cultivation. There are several proverbs dealing with the ease 

witli wLicli they are ploughed, owing to the Hglit nature of the soil, and the- miserahle return which conies in the shape o 
crops. See, for instance, Agricult'ural Froverhs oj^ihe Fanjah, Nos. 69 and 71. 


majdw ai» 


m 


His Majesty had gone, and finally saw the same Jatt ploughing away on the top of his 
hillock. The vizier thought to himself that this was probably the fellow who had told 
the king the puzzling saw, so he stopped there and asked him if the king had been that 
way lately. ‘Indeed he has,’ said the Jatt, ‘and I had a talk with him.’ Then the 
vizier asked the Jatt the meaning of what he had said, and the other replied that he 
would tell him if the vizier would fill his water pot and his hookah with rupees. The 
vizier did so, and the Jatt told him the meaning of the dark saying. Then the vizier 
returned to the palace and explained it to the king, who was much pleased with the 
explanation. But the king said to himself that the only person who could have known 
the meaning of the saying was the Jatt himself, and that the vizier must have got it 
from him. So he went off to the Jatt again and again said, ‘Jatt, you m'e a fool.’ The 
Jatt replied, ‘ Sire, I am not a fool. One thing, my drinking pot, and another thing, my 
hookah, have both been filled with rupees.’^ Then the king was much pleased, and 
after giving him a reward for his intelligence returned to his palace. 





‘ The Jatre original pn.de and his second rejoinder together form a rhymed couplet. 

' tk cTialdia itr, ik chal&iS lilkka. 
ik IJtardiJhdn, te ih hhardiS hukkd, , 
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tes? H 3 cJtvHT hHI tfHTftfW iff 

3191 ^^VHT ^ I ^i(ni3 VHifVlW vHlft i^iy §gi gigi >^'tv»n 
3 T 3 Vl' 31 VMysi 3191 91 1 31 91^ >MifW 

W* f5(9i fViVHigi 259PS1 91 1 ^nfiS >MifV(W 3 flif ^ 
fMWgi S9I91 ^1 § W3Mts WfVlVMi ■§ ?|f S?S 99911 fiiwgi ggi^r 
^ I 31 919;^ 999 t VMifVlW ^35 fc?H S 9 li 5 ^ 35125 f 99 i 

f39 -fea W2S1 3191 9i|9lil 31 ^9 H9li Si25 to I 

€9 f 99 i^ ® 9 li^ 91^ fS 9 [ 91 ^ ^ 919^1 9 i 9 t 9 ^ 1 ^ 9 ^ I feol ft!S 
9i#§ fea S93 § a9 § 99 ^ W9 ^91S ,325) 9n^l 31 !59liS 
sO ^f9>Hi 3PH ai 393 f^3 93 a 991 9 9 f5a25^ VHi|*3 93 1 31 
§351^ 259131 9^ 9^3' 9*31 ^3 f?3 31 f391i 3 €9 3 99 

;5 9 faiWI 31 33 §931 99 ^91 391 a v«i^ 31 §9 >Mi§*§lf 9131 
91 ?!! ^ ^ 93 faiVHi li 
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Ik 

One 

unhanS 

them-to 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

sat dMa san. Ik 

seven daughters loere. One 

‘dkio, tusi kida 

‘ daughters, You whom-of fortune 


Mdjd-of 

akhia, 

it-was-said, 


rdin 

day 

bkag 


rajeae 

the-jRdjd-by 

kkgdia-ko?" 
eating-are ? ’ 


OhhianI 

akhia, 

‘asi. 

bapu, 

tera 

bhag 

khadia-ha.’ 

Te 

The-six-by 

it-was-said. 

‘we. 

father. 

thy 

fortune 

eating-are.’ 

And 

satmine 

akhia, 

c ^ 

‘max 

ta 

apna 

bhag 

khadi-ha.’ 

Ta 

the-seventh-by 

it-'was-said. 

‘I 

verily 

my-own 

fortune 

eating-am.' 

Then 


rajene aMiia, ‘max thonu kika-jiya piara 

the-JRdjd-hy it-toas-said, ' I you-to what-like dear 


lagda-ka ? ’ 
seeming-am 'i 


ChMsae 

The-six-by 


akhia, ‘ tu, 

it-was-said, ‘ thou, 

Te satmine 

But the-seventh-by 

piara lagda-hai.’ * 

dear seeming-art.'' 


sanu 

tis-to 


khand-barga 


sugar-like 
akhia, 
it-was-said, 

Ti 

Then 


piara 

dear 

'tn 

‘thou 


ra3eiie 

the-Bdjd-ly 


■‘ehnu 

‘this-one-fo 


bhag 


kise-langre-hile-aal 
some-lame-maimed-with 
khaugi.’ Ta 

fortune she-will-eat' Then 

Oh vichari langrenH 

That poor-girl tJie-lame-man-to 
pai phirdi. Ik 

fallen used-to- wander . One 

dfiar-ke ap mahgan 

placed-having herself to-heg 

dekhia, ki kale kl 

was-seen, that black crows 

ho-ho nikalde-aode-han. 

becoming-becoming coming-out-are. 

bi rurhda paiTla ehhappar-vich 
rolling tumbling' the'-pond-into 


lagda-hai’. 

seeming-art (i.e., seemest to be).’ 
maiiiu HUB barga 

me-to salt like 

harakh-ke . akhia, 
become-angry -having it-was-said, 
Dekho phir kikS apna 
See then how her-oicn 

lahOTe-nal biha-ditti. 

ia/me-man-with was-married, 
pa-ke mangdi khadi 

put-having begging eating 

ik-chhappar-te kande-te 
one-pond-on the-bank-on 


too 


biha-deo. 
marry. 
oh ik 
she one 

khari-Tich 
a-basket-in 
din kharinti 

day the-basket-to 

chali-gai; ta 
went-away ; then 

chhappar-vich 
the-pond-into 

Ta onadi risam-risi 

Then them-of in-mitation 

Ja diggaj 

hmvng-gone fell; 


langrene ki 

the-lame-man-by what 

bar-ke bagge 

entered-having white 

lahgra 

the-lame-man 

to oh 

and 

: : ::: ::: ■■■ 6 'a. 


he 
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paSjab!. 


nau-bar-nau ho-gia. 

fresh-and-well hecame. 

ta oh. audmu 

4hen her coming-for 


Ta Jad ohdi bahu 

And when his wife 

raji-baji ho-ke 

perfect-healthy hecovne-hming 


mahg-tahg-ke ai, 
begged-hming came, 
khar-gia. 
he-stood. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 


(The following folktaXe is cm'rent all over India. Another version of it will be 
found on p. 809, Vol. V, Ft. II of this Survey. It will be noticed how the opening 
agrees with that of the story of King Lear.) 

Once upon a time there was a king who had seven daughters. One day he asked 
them by whose good fortune they were enjoying life. Six of them said that they did so 
by his good fortune, but the seventh said that it was hy her own good fortune. 

Then the king asked them like what did they love him. The six said they loved 
him like sugar, but the seventh said she loved him like salt. 

Then the king burst into a fury and ordered her to be married to some maimed 
cripple. ‘ Let us see, ’ said he, ‘ how she enjoys life by her own good fortune’. So they 
married her to a cripple, and as is the manner of people of that class, she put him in a 
basket, and carried him about asking for alms. 

One day she put the cripple down on the bank of .,a pond, and went off to beg by 
herself. While she was away, the cripple observed that black crows came and bathed 
in the tank and that when they came out their feathers were white. So he rolled and 
tumbled to the edge of the water and bathed as they had done. He immediately became 
•clean and whole, and when his wife returned she found him standing there hale and 
hearty. 
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J! cww ^ C** 

Ss^Xjt ^ 

!jy ^ 

uy uf‘>^ jjj! - 

^ vy vy 

uy uiy -A-1^^ y yy 

- <j_ yb** “ A- ity) 4- y by y * 

aV - ^^J ub- A_ ^ ^ 

yyy uy uiy y J^ ^y 

jUd ^^y-A_iyb yyy uiy jW 

A_ A^aju Jby ^! " .A A u^ ^ 

oy ub^Uob aT^ loiy A^ ju yJ Jb ry 
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Mslwai Dialect. (State Patiala, Thana Gobindgadh.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Dekho, kkabbe kattk-nal hattM dab-cbhaddi-liai, sajje hattb-vicldi 
See^ left Jiand-with plough-handle pressed-is, right hand-in 

pttrani hai. Sohi rokhde heth huqqa aur jalda taura 

■ox-iohip is. In-front a-tree-of beneath hooJcah and water-of pot 

dbara-bai. Dttbe ik mupda baitha-hai. Hali bicbara 

placed-is. There a child seafed-is. The-cultivator the-poor-man 

pub. pbati ual utha-bai. Hal aur baldanS - le-ke, m3b 

■dawn bursting with risen-is. ^Plough and oxen taJcen-having face 

adhere kbet-vicbh. phaucha-hai. Sikhar do-pahre tiTl roti 

in-darJc the-field-in arrived-is. Sighest-poinf at-midday the-wife bread 

liyaudi-hai. Bb jotta dbal-dlda-hai. BaldSuS kakh 

hri/nging-is. Se plough loosenmg-is. The-oxen-to cut-grass 

pauda-bai. Ap battb mnb dbo , tbanda 

■causing-to-fall-he-is. Himself hand mouth having-ioashed cool 

bo-ke roti kb5da-hai, buqqa pTda-bai, baldSuO pani 

■become-having bread eating-he-is, hookah drinhing-he-is, the-oxen-to water 

palauda-bai. Tbora cbir pai rabnda-bai. Tivl 

coMsing-fo-drink-he-is. A-small time having-fallen remaining-he-is. The-wife 

sag le-jidi-bai. Bbabla kamm b3da-hai. Te bicbara 

vegetables taking-away-is. Much work becoming-is. Then the-poor-fellow 

isi dbande-vichb attbaii kar-dida-bai. Nabl-ti bor kamm dbauda 

ihis occupation-in sun-set making-he-is. Otherioise other work business 

karda-bai. Din cbbipe bal aur bald5n3 le-ke 

dovng-he-is. ' The-day on-being-hidden plough and oxen taken-having 

gbar auda-bai. Obarbida bbar liyauda-bai. Bald! » mub^re 

house coming-he-is. Fodder-of load bringing-he-is. The-oxen before 

pauda-bai. Tivi dbar kaddi-bai. Boti pakaudi-bai. 

causing-to-fall-he-is. The-wife milk drawing-is. Bread cooking-sJie-is. 

Bb cbao-nal munde kuryi-vicbb baitb-ke kbgda-bai. Phir 

Me delight-with sons daughters-among sat-havmg eating-is. Again 


m 



malwaI. 
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is .mauj-nal latta 

tUs comfort-with legs 

phuUsde bichhaune-titte 
led-on 



nisal-ke soda-hai, 

stretched-having sleeping-he-is, 

bM nahl thiaudi.^ 

even not experiencing C-a/i'eJ, 


M 

that 


"I 


1 For a Free Translation of tlie Soiegoing, see p. 695. 


badshai^au 

Mngs-fo 
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bhatti^nT. 

The Bhatis (or, as they are called in the Punjab, Bhattis) are a Musalman tribe of 
Rajput origin which is found widely distributed over the Punjab and North-Western 
Rajputana. They are specially strong in North Bikaner, and in that portion of the • 
Perozepore District which is immediately adjoining. This part of the country is known 
as Bhattiana, and one of its chief towns is the famous stronghold of Bhatner. Owing 
to the leading part taken by the Bhattis in this part of the country in the beginning of 
the 19th century, the word Bhatti became applied to all the Musalman residents of this 
tract, and their name became almost synonymous with Rath or Pachhada,— the title 
given to the Pachhada Musalmans (a different tribe) of the Ghaggar Valley.^ 

We have seen that one of the names given to the dialect of Pafijabi spoken by the 
Pachhada Musalmans was Rathi, and, as just explained, the same name is given to the 
dialect of the Bhattis of Bikaner, while the dialect spoken by the Bhattis of Perozepore 
is locally known as Rathauri. The two Rathis are not the same dialect, for the Rathi 
of the Pachhada Musalmans is, as we have seen, a mixture of Powadhi Panjabi with 
Western Hindi, while the Rathi or Rathauri of the Bhattis is Malwai Panjabi mixed 
with the Bagri of North Bikaner. 

It will have been observed that this Rathi is a tribal language. In the south of the 
Pazilka Tahsil of Perozepore all the inhabitants (whether Bhattis or not) speak a lan- 
guage locally known as ‘ Bs^gri.’ An examination, however, of the specimens of this ^ 
form of speech which have been received from Perozepore shows that it is not Bagri at 
all. It is exactly the same as the Bhatti Rathi, a mixture of Panjabi and Bagri, with 
the latter predominating. 

The Bhattis of Perozepore appear under various nanaes (usually those of sub-clans),, 
such as Wattu, Joy a, Rassiwatts, or Rathaurs. The last name accounts for the title 
Rathauri given to their dialect in that district. It is spoken for a considerable distance 
up the right bank of the Sutlej, in the Pazilka and Mamdot Tahslls, and is the same as 
the Rathi of Bikaner, and the ‘Bagri’ of Pazilka, — simply a corrupt Panjabi much 
mixed with Bagri. The proportions of the two forms of speech differ according to 
locality, but over the whole of these three areas, the general characteristic of the 
language is the same, and, as some general name is required to include all the varieties 
of this mixed dialect, I call it Bhattiani, from its head-quarters, — Bhattiana. Under its 
various names, Bhattiani is reported to be spoken by the following numbers of people:— 


RatM of Bikaaer . . . . . . , . . - • 22,000 

‘ Bagri ’ of Ferozepore (Fazilka) . . . . . . ... 66,000 

Rathauri of Ferozepore . . . . . . . . . • 38,000 

Total BhattiInI . 116,000 


In the year 1824, the Seiampore Missionaries translated the New Testament into 
this dialect, which they called the ‘ Bhutuner (ie. Bhatner) Language.’ 

As specimens of Bhattiani I give a complete version of the Parable of the Prodipl 
Soil in the Rathi of Bikaner, and also extracts from it in the so-called Bagri, and in the 
Rathauri of Perozepore. PinaUy, for the sake of comparison, I give a similar extract 
from the Serampore Bhatner! version of 1824. 

See Siim Settlement E©poii{1879-83)r page ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' ' ■■■' 'v ^ 
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f* 

RAJHT of BIKANER. 

The version of the Parable here given well illustrates the foregoing remarks. The 
language is a mixture of Pafijabi and Bagri with here and there an idiom borrowed from 
the Lahnda spoken to the west. Thus, take the very first line. Meh, one, is Lahnda ; 
^e, (plural masculine), of, is Pafijabi ; hd (plural masculine) is Bagri. So, elsewhere, 
jmd, I will go, is a Bagri future with a Panjabi termination ; hhdj-ge, having run, is 
Bagri; hhade-hd, they were eating, is hah Panjabi, half Bagri; tmddd, your, is 
Panjabi ; thdro, your, is Bagri. It is unnecessary to go into further detail. 
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^ ^ IT I ^ W "STlfT t 

^ TO TO I 'JTO TO ^ I 

TOf ^ irr TTW WEI W^ fT TO ^ ^ 

^ ^ TO ftcn I ft ^ fW TOT 

TO TO TO TO fft WW TO ^ ft ^ ft TO I ^ 

ft TO fro ftMT ft TO I ^ TO% TOf 

fro WT^ I TOf to #t^T 

TOUT wn ^ff-¥T I ^ €tt TOf ^rrlf 

%rT-¥T I TO f cTT ^TO TO 

TTiTTO fEf^ TOft ft ^ ^ ^ 

.. a, ..v, ■ 

ff I iTT^ 5TOf^ ^ 

wj^^ ^<ft ^tr 5pT ^tfTT I ^rnr to 

"TO^ % WTO ^fff «%5iftff to f^rft ^rrf ^- 

ft 1 crff ft ftwf TO fro I TOT ft ^ ^ 

to TO^ tor I TO 

li ^ 5TOR ^tft 
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paSjabI. 


^ 1xT^% ^PIT ^ ^Ttr 

¥W ^ ^ ^ ^HTT WT% iT§ I «j|% 

TO ^ IT ^ % I ^fr 7RT TT gf ^T«JT % 1 

cT^ ft TO TOJ[ ^ 5 t H 

#TO ¥T I TO tt TO^T TO TOTT 

TO TOTO ^ITOT TOT I ^TTO %TOf 

♦ ^ <\ c^ 

^ TO^ % # # # i TO TOT TO ^flTT 

TOT % TOt f^r 3 i% TO TOT ^cTT % TO ^ WT ^TO TOT 

TO % I TO% TOf I TO fro TOT I 

TO ^T# TOf^ fWTOTT ^T^ TO^ TOTTO TOT | TO 

ftcTT ^ %€r It TO-^ girft f^TOr ^^-¥t i 

if aftcn" I TO TO ^ TO ^ ^crT # W TO^ 

TO ^ TO^T-¥r 1 TOT ij €t to 

TO^ TO TOTT-^cn W TO^ ^T^ TOT TOT TOT 

#mi 1 TOT ^ fro TO 5 (t^ ti^-% i ^ f w 

TO €t TOt f W ^TT % I TOT ^Tft ^1# ^ irt I ^ ^ 

Tftrr i^T ^ ^ TO5Tr-% tot-¥t ^ tjttt tot-% h 
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Bikaneu State.- 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Hek admide doy put ha. IJsde chhote pat piuuS 

One man-qf two sons were. TJiem-of hy-the-younger son father-U 


akha, ‘ he piu, mal-vich jera mera hisa h5Tre mai-nu 

it-was-said, ‘ 0 father, property-in as-much my share may-he me-to 

dehe.’ TJs-nS tads mal bat -dita. Dher dahare nahl 

give.’ Biim-to then property having-divided was-given. Many days not 

hue chhota put sab kuj katha karne dur des 

became the-younger son all whatever together made-having a-far country 

jada-raha ; or uthe luchpaue-viche apna mal gama-dita. 

went-away ; and there riotousness-in his-own property was-squandered-away. 

Or wo Saho-kuj bhaja-chuka tab us des-viche dadha 

And he all-whatever had-wasted-completely then that country-in a-great 
kal paya, or wo garib ho-gaya ; or wo us desde raiaewaleda 

famine fell, and he poor became ; and he that country-of an-inhabitant-oj 

iiokar ho-gaya. Or usue tisnu apne khetr-Tich surnu charawanuu 

servant became. And him-hy him-as-for his-own field-into swine-to grazing-for 


ghala. 

it-was-sent. 


Or usne un chhilra-ual apna didh bharna 

And him-hy {sic) those husks-with his-own belly to- fill 

chata-tha, JiugnS sur khsde-ha ; or koi usnu kuj nahl 

wishing-was, which-fo swine eating-were; and anyone him-to anything not 

deta-ha. JadS usnn cheta aya or usai akha ke, mere- 

yiving-ioas. Then him-to sense came and by-him it-was-said that, my 

piude kitne mehenatiyonn phadal tikiya bandi-thi, or^ 

^ather-of how-many labourers-to superfluous bread being-prepared-was, an 

isa bhukh-nal marda-ha. Mai uthine -pin nal jasa or imu 

I hunger-with dying-^awi^ I arise'i^’-Jiaving fctthcT new wilhgo and 

akhsa, “he baba, maine behestnu kand kiti, or tusade age 

l-imll-say, “0 father, me-by heaven sin was-done, and you-of bejorc 

guna kita; asa phir tusada put kahawane-ke layak nahl hS, 
offence was-done ; I again your son being-called-of worthy no ^ an , 

apde mehenatiya-vi^^ ,hek^ jag© mainS 

lour-own labourers-in one-of in-place me-to nia e. 

• TOL. IS, PAET I. 


Then he 
5 B 
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PANJlBli 


uthte ap-de 
on-arising Jiis-awn 

piu usnS 

hy-the-father him-to 


piude pase giya. ' Magar wo dur ha, . tad! 

fdther-of near went. But he far was, then 

dekhte taras kita, or bhaj-ge asiin 

on-seeing compassion was-done, and rum-having him-to 


gale-nal 
the-neck-on 
akha, 

it-was-said, 

samne 
before offence 

nahl hh.’ 
not I-am.’ 


guna 


lagate 
on-applying 
‘ he piii, 

‘ 0 father, 
kita ; 
was-done ; 

Mur usde 
But his 


usuu chuma. Putr usde bapnh 

him-to it-was-kissed. By-the-son his father-to 
maine behestne kaud kiti, or apde 

me-by heaven-to sin was-done, and Your-Honour-of 

, or phir thare putr tera kuhawan layak 

and again to-you son thy to-be-called worthy 

piu-ne apde nokrSnn akha, ‘ putrnl 

father-by his-own servants-to it-was-said, ‘ the-son-to 


thigre achhe padhawo ; or usde hath-vich mudadi, or pero ]uti 

a-robe good cause-to-wear ; and his hand-in a-rinff, and on-feet shoes 

ghatawo ; or apa khate maje kari ; kyS-ke putr mera 

put ; and we-all eating merriment may-make ; because-that the-son my 

muya ha, marte mur aya-hai ; khari-gaya-ha, mur labhya hai.’ Tada 

dead was, on-dying again come-is ; lost-gone-was, but found is.’ Then 

yfb maje karan lage. 
they merriment to-do began. 


Usda bada putr khetrach ha. Jada wo amda-huya gharde kol 

Bis elder son field-in was. When he while-coming house-of near 

aya, tads bajte iiachanda kharka suna. Apde ndkri-vichil 

came, then in-musicking dancing-of noise was-heard. Bis-own serva/nts-fromromong 

hek nokarnh I apde k5l sadte akha ke, * * pjg 

one servant-to hlmself-of . near in-calling it-was-said that, * * * By-him 

akha, ‘ tera, bhira aya-hai ; apde piune chauga khana 

it-was-said, * thy brother come-is ; Your-Bonour-of father-by good feeding 

kita-hai; is-waste jo usuu bhala-changa ladya-hai.’^ Usue kawar 

done-is ; for-this-reason that him-to good-well obtained-is.’ Bim-by anger 

kiti ”, us ghar-vich awan na chaya. Is-waste usda 

was-made ; by-him house-in coming not it-was-wished. For-this-reason his 
piu bahar ate usuH mauawau laga. Us piunh jawab 

father out in-coming him-to to-persuade began. By-him the-father-to reply 

dita ki, " vekho, mai ite varS-tS tuhadi khidmat karda-ha, 
tms-given that, ‘see, I so-many years-from your service doing-was, 

apde hukamuS kade , adul na kita. Ap 

Your-Bonour-of order-to ever disobedience not was-done. By-Yowr-Bonour 

mainn kade hek lela bhi na dita ke mai apde belia nal 

vne-to ever one , kid even not was-gi/oen that I my-own friends with 

: — ^ — ^ ^ - . — i— — " " , — 

^ Words missing in originaL 1 



EATHi OP BIKANBE. ijgg 

klmsi karda-lia. Magar apda e putr, jo kanjrilde 

fleaswre might-have-made. But'' Your-Eonour-of this son, who harlofs-of 

nal ralte apda sab kuj bbafija-deta, ju 

with in-living Your-Eonour-of all anything squandering{-was), as-soon-as 
aya iisde waste ap cbanga khina kita.’ Pit 

he-ccme him-of for by-Your-Eonour good feast was-made.‘ By-thefafher 


■usnu akb.a, 

‘ putr, 

tu 

nit 

mere 

nal rabeda-hai ; 

jo-kuj 

mera 

him-to it-was-said, 

‘ son. 

thou always 

me-of 

near living-art ; 

whatever 

mine 

■wo sabo kuj 

tera 

bai ; magar 

dadhi 

kbusi karm 

tbik 

bai ; 

that all anything 

thine 

is ; 

but 

much 

rejoicing to-do 

proper 

is ; 

kyS-ke tera 

bbira 

muya-buwa, 

mur 

ji-aya-bai; 

kbijl-gaj’a-ha 

because-that thy 

brother 

dead-noas, 

again 

alive-has-become ; 

lost- 

tcaSi 


mur labli-gaya~hai.’ 
again found-is.’ 
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SO-CALLED BAGfRT OF FEROZEPORE. 

Fifty-six thousand people are reported to speak Bagri in the Fazilka Tahsll of the 
Tunjah District of Ferozepore, along the Bikaner border. An examination of the 
specimens sent shows that this dialect has none of the typical Bagri characteristics, such 
as the genitive in go and the like. It is bad Panjabi, like the Eathi of Bikaner mixed 
with some Bagri forms. No importance attaches to this mixed dialect, and it will 
suffice to give as an example of it a brief extract from a version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son in transliteration only. The original was written in the Persian and also 
in the Gurmukhi character. 

[No. 21.] 

iINDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PA^^JAB1. 

Bhattiani (so-called Ba&kI) Dialect. (District Ferozepore, Tahsil Fazilka.) 

Ek manas-ra de beta ha. Ws-mia chhorb beto bap-ile 

A man-of two sons were. !Phem-in-from (the-) younger son father-to 
kahia, ‘ 0 bap mal-ra hisa jika awe mi-ne de.’ 

said, ‘ 0 father property-of share lohich comes {-to-me) me-to give' 
Jana pachhe bi-ne mal-ra p5ti bat-dini. Thore 

Then afterwards them-to property-of shares was-divided. A-few {days) 

pachhe chhotakio beta sagla dhan-mal bhelo kar-ke 

after the-younger son the-whole property collected having-made 

dur des-ne uth-gia. Bathe apna mal haramakari-mai 

a-far country-to having-arisen-went. There his-own property debauchery-in 

kha-dia. Jana sagla mal kha-dina, bl des-re ek 

was-wasted. When whole property was-wasted, that country-to a 

bhagwan-ke ja-lagia. Ba-ne apne khet-mai sur 

wealthy-man-in-of havmg-gone-he-was-joined, Him-hy his-own fields-m swine 

charaw bhejia. Bai-re ji dabkia ki ai chhutka-hn kha-ho, 

to-graze he-was-sent. Sis desire arose that these hushs-even I-may-eai’, 

jika sur khai-hai ; ki bi-ne aisa bM ka-mile-ni. 

Aohich swine eaiing»are; for him-to such even at-all-were-given-not. 


rathaurt of ferozepore. 

The Eathauri of Eerozepore is even more of a mixture than the so-calM Bagii. 
The foreign element is rather Bikaneri than true Bagri as is shown hy the use of chha% 
to mean ‘ is A short extract from a version of the Parable in trafisliteration only will 
he quite sufficient. 


[No. 22.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


PA^^JlBL 


BhattiIni (EathaueI) Dialect. (Distkict Eeeozepoeb, Taesil Eaziika.) 

Ikke guwa-re di beta sT. On-ma-le chhota be^ hapene 

Jl man-to two sons were, Themrin-fronb younger son tke-fafher-to 

Tcihn; ‘ male malhe jutna hisso mane awa-chhai, u mane deo.’ 

■Said, ‘property in-from how-much share me-to coming-is, that me-to give. 

I mal wand dino-chhai. Thora dine-mai saro mal 

By-him property having-divided given-is. A-few days-in whole property 

katthb karte dur desne le-gio. Apn5 mal hhaiii 

together in-making far country-to he-tooh-away. Sis-oion property ill 

lachche-mal utte gal-dino. Jade gal-dino, utte dese 

behaviour- in there was-wasted. When it-was-wasted, there in-fhe-oountry 

sahukare dhore nokar ho-gio-cbhi. Dune kahio, ‘ja-ke^ suranne 

a-rich-man neari servant he-become-was. H-im-by it-tcas-said, gone-having swine 

wahi-mahi chara-lia.’ Oh-ro ji hido unh6 chhilarlne 

field-in graze.” Sim-of hea/rt was-made those-very 

apna dhid bhar-lai, jinhunu sur khate. ^^6 

his-own belly he-may-fill, which sicine med-to-eat. Sim-to such 

milte. 

were-beihg-gof. 


husks 


as 


khate 
in-eating 
bhi naif 
even not 


/ 


BHATNERT. 

Finally I give (also in transliteration) a similar extract ftom the version of the 
Parable, as it appears in the Serampore translation of 1824. It wiU be seen that its 
general character is the same as that of the preceding specimens. 

[No. 23.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PA^^JABl. 

Bhattiani (BhatnEeI) Dialect. 

(Sera/mpore Missionaries, 1824:.) ‘ 

Kai manakhde doy gabharu handa. Pher ba-m5y-ta chhotode 

A-certain man-to Uco sons loere. Then them-in-from hy-the-younger 

bhayjinh akhya, ‘he bhayji, mayadi jo pati paddi, . 

the-fafher-to it-was-said, ‘ 0 father, the-property-of what share faUmg{-is), 

ha asg do.’ Pher n bade kol mayadi patya kiti. 

that to-us give.' Then by-him them-of near the-property-of shares loere-vnade. 

Pher ghana, dan na huyS-ta chhotodo gabharu apro saro bhelo 

Then many days not becoming-from the-younger son his-own all together 

karar dur de^nu paro-gayo. Pher uthe zahg-ras-mi jir 

having-made a-far country-to went-away. Then there debauchery -in homing-lived 

apni maya uday-di. Tad udi sari khut-gayS-ta 

his-own property was-squandered. Then him-oj all{-prop§rty) wasted-being-gone-on 
h de^-mi ghano kardo kal padiyo. Pher u ghataw-mi padan 
that country-in d-very heavy famine fell. Then he want-in to-fall 
lagyo. Pher u jayar u de^de kai basti-balide nal 

began. Then he having-gone that counto'y-of a-certain villager-of until 


■ mil-gayo. 

Pher 

u ^uwar 

charawan liye 

apne 

khet-me 

unh 

was-joined. 

Then 

by-him swine 

feeding for 

his-own 

field-in 

him-to 

pathyd. 

Pher 

4uwar jo 

khSwda-handa 

AJ 

n 

chhawdi-ta 

(\i . , 

u 

U-was-sent. 

Then 

the-swine what 

% 

eating-were 

those 

hushs-by 

by-him 

apnd pet bharan 

chayo. Pher kai 

unu na diyA 



his-own belly to-fill it-was-'wished. Then by-anyone him-to not they-were-given. 
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PAIMJABl MERGING INTO LAHNDA. 

The district of Lahore lies on both sides of the river Eayi. On the east side (in 
the Bari Doab between the E-avi and the Sutlej) the dialect of Panjabi spoken is Majhi. 
On the west of the Eavi (in the Eechna Loab between the Eavi and the Ghenab), the 
Lahore dialect of Panjabi shows signs of the increasing influence of Lahnda. 

It has already been remarked that tlie old form of speech from which Lahnda is 
derived must once have extended far to the east beyond its present territories. In 
the Eastern Panjab this language has been overlaid by a language belonging to 
the Central Group, and the resultant language is that now known as Panjabi. As we 
go westwards from the Gangetic Loab, relics of the original Lahnda basis become more 
and more evident. We have already met some noteworthy instances in the Majhi 
dialect which is admittedly the best and purest form of Panjabi. When we cross the 
Eavi into the Eechna Loab, the Lahnda basis becomes much more in evidence, and the 
conventional boundary line between Lahnda and Panjabi after crossing the district of 
Gujrat runs nearly north and south through this Loab, starting at about Eamnagar in 
Qujranwala on the Ohenal), ancj running due south to the northern corner of the Mont- 
gomery district. Thence it continues its course due south (crossing the Eavi on its way) 
to the southern corner of the latter district on the banks of the Sutlej. A part of that 
portion of the Montgomery district which lies to the east of this conventional line is thus 
in the Bari Loab, but linguistically it belongs to the north-east of the Eechna Loab. 

The line described above is a purely conventional one adopted for this Survey. 
Everywhere in India we meet with instances of languages merging into each other, but 
nowhere in India do we find the, merging so gradual as that which takes place 
between Lahnda and Pafijabi. The wave of the language of the Central Group, 
which at first overwhelmed the most eastern Lahnda, gradually lost its force as we 
go westwards, allowing the Lahnda basis to become more and more evident. The 
wave extended to the west of the line just described, but by this time it was so 
shallow, and had lost so much power, that the language is no longer Panjabi coloured 
by Lahnda but rather Lahnda coloured by Panjabi. We may roughly put this line 
as indicating the boundary between these two conditions of affairs, but in the coimtry 
near this line, on each side, the local patois is so indefinite that it may with eqiml 
correctness be classed with either language, and many authorities may claim that t le 
language spoken immediately to the west of it in Gujranwala and Montgomery is 
Pafijabi and not Lahnda. Such a claim I do not oppose. The circumstances of the 
case make opposition out of the question. On the other hand, ^ era .in 

is a convenient one, and roughly shows the western boundary of Panjabi. ^ „ 

To the east of this line we have, fibrst, the north-eastern half o t e is^ c 
Gujrat ; then, in the Eechna Loab, the district of Sialkot, half the district ot Gu^ram 
wala, the trans-Eavi portion of Lahore, and a small portion of Montgomery. ^ ^ 

the Eavi into the Bari Loab we have, to the east of the line, the eas er 

Montgomery district, roughly corresponding to the TahMs 

Pattam Over the whole of this tract, the language is the same,- Panja i wi o 

infusion of Lahnda. I give three specimens, -one from West Lahore, ano 


V, 
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PAfJjABl. 


Sistlkot, in the north of the tract, and another from Pak Pattan of Montgomery, in 
the extreme south. 

When the boundary line touches the Sutlej at the southern corner of Montgomery, 
it follows that river for a few miles and then crosses Bahawalpur, so as to include the 
north-eastern corner of that state. Here the language is the same as that of Pak Pattan 
and no specimen of it is necessary. This concludes the review of Pafijabi merging 
into Lahnda. 

We may estimate the number of speakers of this mixed dialect as in the table 
given below. ' The figures for Gujranwala include about 166,000 speakers of Panjabi 
from other parts of the province who have settled in the Ohenab Canal Colony, most 
of them probably speak Majhi. As given the figures have been revised by the local 
officials since the Eough Lists of Languages spoken in the Panjab were published. So 


also the Bahawalpur figures are revised ones — 

Nortli-East Gnjrat . . . . . . . . . . . 457,200 

Sialkot , . . , . . . . . . , . . 1, 010,000 

East Giijranwala ........... 505,000 

Trans-Ravi, Lahore . . . . . . . . . . . 17,398 

East Montgomery . . ......... 292,426 

ISTorth. Bahawalpur ........... 150,000 


Total . 2,432,024 


The Lahore figures in the abore seem to be too small, but I have no means of 
checking them, and the loss is probably balanced by the number of Chenab Canal 
colonists who speak Majhi. 

Authobities, — 

Grahame Bailey, Rev. T., — Panjahz Grammar. A brief Grammar of Panjabi as spolien in the 
Wazirabad {i.e. North. Gujranwala) District, Lahore, 1904. 

Cummings, Rev, T. P., and Grahame Bailey, Rev. T., — Panjabi Manual and Grammar : a Guide 
to the Colloquial Panjabi of the Northern Panjab. Calcutta, 1912. (Under the name- 
‘ Northern Punjab ’ are included the BistricLs of Sialkot, Gujranwala, Lahore, Gu jrat, and 
Pirozpnr, witb parts of tbe adjoining Districts.) 
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PANJABI OF WEST LAHORE. 

Directly we cross the Eavi into the westera portion of Lahore district we find that 
the Lahnda basis of Panjabi makes itself much more strongly felt. There are also 
a few local peculiarities. As a specimen of the dialect of this part of the Lahore district 
I give a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, which offers several instructive 
forms. 

In pronunciation we may notice the total absence of the cerebral I, as is also the 
case in the Panjabi of the Majha. The cerebral n is very capriciously used. Thus, we 
have gdwm and naohchan in the same sentence. The vowel scale in some words is irre- 
gular. The root rah, remain, is sometimes spelt rah, sometimes rih, and sometimes raih. 
Compare the reh of the Lahnda of Shahpur. 

In the declension of nouns we may note that the postposition of the agent case is ne, 
not mi, which is very often omitted (as in Lahnda). Ne is also occasionally used instead 
of as the sign of the dative. Thus, nauhar-ne akhid, he said to the servant. 

In the pronouns, we have tE used for the agent case singular, as well as for the 
nominative. Thus, nidz dittl, thou gavest a feast. Asa and fusa are often used for 
the nominative, to mean ‘we’ and ‘you,’ resj)ectiveiy. The usual word for ‘he’ is the 
Lahnda d, with an oblique singular us or un. In zdhe for ihde, of this one, we have a 
transposition of the aspirate. ‘ Own, ’ is a2>nd, not dpnd. The relative pronoun is J era {of. 
Lahnda /eAf a). ‘ What ? ’ is 

-•The verb substantive regularly takes the Lahnda forms ; thus, we have hin, they are ; 
dhd or hd, he was. Sometimes we fi.nd je used to mean ‘ he is ’ or ‘ they are.’ ’ In the 
finite verb we have both the Lahnda form of the future, as in I will arise, 

and the PalSjabi one, as in I will remain. 

Now and then we find instances of pronominal suffixes attached to verbs, exactly 
as in Lahnda. Thus, dittdl, given by thee. The Lahnda present participle is also com- 
mon. Thus, TcarSdd for Jcarda, doing. 

We also find instances of the Lahnda negative verb substantive, as in mha, he was 
not. 

There are also a number of Lahnda expressions. Such are the use of the root 
chd, raise, prefixed to a verb in order to intensify its meaning. Thus, chd~kita, was 
done ; chd-jdn, consider. So also we may quote (among others occurring in the specL 
men) as typical Lahnda expressions hikk, one ; thigrd, a garment ; kavir, angry ; hatthd, 
on the contrary. 

Mr. Newton, on page 33 of PanjdM Orammar, states that, in the Lahore 
district, the word ne is often used redundantly. Thus, iA hi akh dittd-sd ne, this too he 
said. I have not met any examples of this in the specimens. It is a question whet er 
in such cases, is not, likeje, a pronominal suffix. Lahnda has for the second ana 
third persons plural, and it is quite possible that, in Lahore, it may also be use ^ ^ 

singular. In Kashmiri, which is closely related to Lahnda, an is used for the smgular 
of the pronoun of the third person. i "V . ' ■ -v 

*See;therem«rk 8 onp. 62 a^.'^:;v::\; - 

■POL. rx, paet' i. , . 
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Sialkot, in the north of the tract, and another from Pak Pattan of Montgoroery, in 
the extreme south. 

When the boundary line touches the Sutlej at the southern corner of Montgomery, 
it follows that river for a few miles and then crosses Bahawalpur, so as to include the 
north-eastern corner of that state. Here the language is the same as that of Pak Pattan 
and no specimen of it is necessary. This concludes the review of Panjabi merging 
into Lahnda. 

We may estimate the number of speakers of this mixed dialect as in the table 
given below. The figures for Gujranwala include about 165,000 speakers of Panjabi 
from other parts of the province who have settled in the Ghenab Canal Colony, most 
of them probably speak Majhi. As given the figures have been revised by the local 
officials since the Rough Lists of Languages spoken in the Panjab were published. So 


also the Bahawalpur figures are revised ones — 

Norfcli-East Gujrat . . . , . . . . . . . 457,200 

Sialkot ............. 1,010,000 

East Gxijranwala ........... 505,000 

Trans-Ravi, Lahore . . , . . . . . . . . 17,398 

East Montgomery . . . . . . . . . . . 292,426 

IN'orth. Bahawalpur ........... 150,000 


Total . 2,432,024 


The Lahore figures in the aboTe seem to be too small, but I have no means of 
checking them, and the loss is probably balanced by the number of Ghenab Canal 
colonists who speak Majhi. 

Authorities, — 

Grahamb Bailey, Rev. T., — FanjaM Qrammwr^ A brief Grammar of Panjaht as spoken in the 
Waztrabad (i.e, North. Gujranwala) District, Lahore, 1904. 

Cummings, Ret. T. F., and Grahams Bailey, Rev. T., — Panjabi Manual and Grammar : a Guide 
to the Colloquial Panjabi of the Northern Panjab. Calcutta, 1912. (Under the name- 
‘ Northern Punjab * are included the Districts of Sialkot, Gujranwala, Lahore, Gujrat, and 
Firozpur, with parts of the adjoining Districts.) 
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PANJABI OF WEST LAHORE. 

Directly we cross the Ravi into the western portion of Lahore district we find that 
the Lahnda basis of Panjabi makes itself much more strongly felt. There are also 
a few local peculiarities. As a specimen of the dialect of this part of the Lahore district 
I give a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, which offers several instructive 
forms. 

In pronunciation we may notice the total absence of the cerebral I, as is also the 
case in the Panjabi of the Majha. The cerebral n is very capriciously used. Thus, we 
have gdtoan and nachchan in the same sentence. The vowel scale in some words is irre- 
gular. The root rah, remain, is sometimes spelt rah, sometimes rih, and sometimes mih. 
Compare the o'eh of the Lahnda of Sbahpnr. 

In the declension of nouns we may note that the postposition of the agent case is ne, 
not nai, which is very often omitted (as in Lahnda). Ne is also occasionally used instead 
of rM, as the sign of the dative. Thus, nawkar-ne ahhid, he said to the servant. 

In the pronouns, w^e have used for the agent case singular, as well as for the 
nominative. Thus, nidz dittl, gavest a feast. Asa and are often used for 
the nominative, to mean ‘ we ’ and ‘ you,’ respectively. The usual word for ‘ he ’ is the 
Lahnda d, with an oblique singular us or un. In %dhe for ihde, of this one, we have a 
transposition of the aspirate. ‘ Own ’ is apnd, not dpna. The relative pronoun is/em {cf. 
Lahnda ‘ "What ? ’ is 

■'The verb substantive regularly takes the Lahnda forms ; thus, we have Tiin, they are ; 
aha or ha, he was. Sometimes we find je used to mean ‘ he is ’ or ‘ they are.’ ^ In the 
finite verb we have botli the Lahnda form of the future, as in utMsa-(gd), I will arise, 
and the Paiajabi one, as in rahaga, I will remain. 

Now and then we find instances of pronominal suffixes attached to verbs, exactly 
as in Lahnda. Thus, dittdl, given by thee. The Lahnda present participle is also com- 
mon. Thus, harida for harda, doing. 

We also find instances of the Lahnda negative verb substantive, as in naha, he was 
not. 

There are also a number of Lahnda expressions. Such are the use of the root 
chd, raise, prefixed to a verb in order to intensify its meaning. Thus, chd-kifa, wbs 
done ; chd-jdn, consider. So also we may quote (among others occurring in the speci- 
men) as typical Lahnda expressions hihk, one ; thigra, a garment ; Mvir, angry ; hafthd, 
on the contrary. 

Mr. Newton, on page 33 of Ids PanjdM Grammar, states that, in the Lahore 
district, the word ne is often used redundantly. Thus, bl ahh ditta-sd ne, this too he 
said. I have not met any examples of this in the specimens. It is a question nhet er 
in such cases, ne is not, like ye, a pronominal sujBfix, Lahnda has ne for the sewnd ana 
third persons plural, and it is quite possible that, in Lahore, it may also be used for me 
singular. In Kashmiri, which is closely related to Lahnda, an is used for the singular 
of the pronoun of the third person. — — 

^ See the remarks on p. 628 . ^ ^ 
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[ No. 24.] * 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PAJJJlBl. 

Dialect oe Noeth-East op Rechna Doab. (District Lahore, Tahsil Shaeakpbe,) 

fQo^ ^ f^4t^ fsS VHTf\4VWT fv§ ^ 

feftlSf ffg % ■§ ^ I §R3 V)WST MT5 #3 f€3T I 

WtIT sgT fsas M155 feSSi W fa W«5? 

s aa^ § f -gr li >{7 h 1 fRyj is -gi wzs §h2^ 

5J few -^g f#e S?TH ^ faiw I ^3 

saft I gg f faivH^ f h giaaa ssig a^a fw 1 

fRS ag^l aiBTgis vslw f#a ^fsw 1 r# p 

wa ^ gl fag a^tft fea sa aa aas w^ fa wfgw 
aa fVi§^ ^^?a aal fas § aa s g^ si fas § gfgvHi si a|a» 
f I sg ST25 fgvHT nasT a^ 1 ^teaiai^ § gg fg^ ^25 aa’aiT § 
f ss wg^aiT fii§ fi' ga^ar ^s^a ^ otter § §ar 3l aftBr fan to 
tair saT la faivwT ^ §gi ga ■>!■ a^gr | ^1 ^3 a^ 

arsi €b § tfevHT § vMMs fVjt faiw I v>iar § aa fa vnrcn ,§jsa 
^ 3^a vnrfsw § §a sai faiw § ts§ to 

fga 25^ fegir 3 few I g^ fs^ vxl^w fef >i' ga^^ TOTa ^ 
al3i I §ar st 5?l3> ti § as §ai ga aal?i ^an s^' i ?3 Ms vHga 
i?5(aT§ wfgw ^ai faarw sTg ^ v^rf § gir ^■§ f?a 

l?aal gte § tiar f^a pi g?i§ i “xmt^ gr sala 3 a^# '^ala ^ >iaT 
p aa faiw ar ^ few ti 3 g# few >MraT 3 hs fMwi § ^ 
p a^s 

§ fter far g^ iiasslw M few wa^ 1 fRR € vjjrfsw § 
'»ga^ S3 wfew §Hs aF^s 3 fdoc ssas wfgw 

3 gfgw^ 3 otta 1 1 fns sar f^r wfifewr a §a 

fsgfTitr sM faal t ia^ fsar ^a itea w^few t 1 ^ 



BBCHNA DOAB. 
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3 ^^3 OT fy| ^igg feo(S >H3 

fMS3 5 O 3 I I fR ^1 §# 

f^i TP 331 vjTftiVHi 3^' ftIfeVHi 3 ^ Si 

VMMfSW ^iSnvMi 3125 >i' m\ ST^'^Si I igi ^ YHifev«i I ftw HUi 
WH 331 Stl^VMT § 3l^itevwi t ^TH3 3t' i fSlWl fs'^ 1 §H3 fsl 
YHTf^jVHi t ^3 is Vi^ §55 I 331 >531 '^15 | ^ 1^1 321 ■# % 1 YHHi| 
f^"oC 3165 25if85[ Wi§ 3 MHI oC^' 3 3 §"3 f33 ^1H3 f§ 3W 

Wg ftWi VH 131 >M3 % § fW 3 § f3l>H^ >^131 § S3 1^ 

til 


So 2 
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[ No. 24.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


PANJABI. 


Dialect oe North-East oe Bechna Doab. (District Lahore, Ta^sil Sharakpur.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Hikk admi-de do 

putr 

ake. 

Unka 

vickcko 

piunu. 

One man-of two 

sons 

were. 

Them from-among 

the-father-to 

nikke akkia. 

‘ piu. 

jb 

mera kissa 

rizk-vickck kai, 6 

hy-the-younger it-was-said. 

‘father. 

that 

my share 

wealth-in 

is, that 

wand-de.’ 

IJsne 


apna 

mal 

dukEuS 

having-divided-givel 

Sim-by 


Ms-own 

property 

both-to 

wand-ditta. 

Bakle 

din 

aj5 nakl 

koe 

nikkene 

having-divided-was-given. 

Many 

days 

yet not 

became 

the-younger-by 


Sara 

the-'iohole 


mal ikattha 

property together 

le-ke vadka raha, 

talcen-hming {as-)a-sojourner remained, 

mal viKfiaia. Jis vele 

property was-wasted. {At-)wliat at-time 


cha-kita, kisi dur mulk 

was-made, a-oertain distant country 

te utka bkaire kammS-vickck 
and there had doings-in^ 

kabbko mal usne la-lia, 
the-whole property him-by was-spent. 


v»'att 

us mulkde vickok 

bank 


kai pai-gia. 

Watt 

usnu 

lor, 

then 

that country-of in 

great 

famine fell. 

Then 

him-to 

need, 

pawan 

laggi. 

Watt o 


us 

■ mulkde kikk 

skakarde 

admide 

to-fall 

began. 

Then he 

'went. 

that 

country-of one 

city-of 

man-of 

nal 

naukar 

rak-pia. 

IJsne 

usnn surSnn 

ckarawan 

waste 

icith 

servant 

he-remained. 

Sim-by 

him-to swine-to 

the-feeding 

fm^ 


pailia-vickck 

the-fields-in 

dkiddk 


razi 


gkallia. 

it-was-sent. 

ko-kar 


J ere ckkiUar 

What husks 

bkar-laida. 


belly happy become-having used-to-fill. When 

akkia, ‘mere piude naukar kai kin, 

tt-was-said, my father-qf servants many are, 


sur 

the-swine 
Jad 

hi/m-to 


kkade-ake, o 
eating-were, he 

•unnu surt ' ai, 
senses came. 


o rajj-ke 

they satiated-being 


VI 

also 
us, 

by-him 

kka 

eating 


bki 

laade-kin. 

te 

wadkia 

bki 

rakuda-kai. 

Mai 

bkukkk ual 

also 

taking-are. 

and 

surplus 

also 

remai'ning-is. 

I 

hunger with 

pia 

marni-ka. 

Mai 

utkisaga 

te 

waddk 

piu 

kol 

Avida-rahaga ; 

fallen 

dying-am. 

I 

rise-will 

and 

then 

the-father 

near 

T-will-go-forth ; 


te unnu akkaga, “ piu, mai Kkudada gunak bki kita te 

and hinn-td'^'.I-'mll-say, father, by ’•me Qod-of sm also was-done and 


m 
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tera 

putr niai 
son I 
Watt 6 
Then h,e 


bhi kita ; 
also ioas-done ; 
sadiwS ; 
may-he-called ; 

utMa te 
rose and 


mai 


IS 


gal 


Joga nab! raih-gia Jo tera 

J this thing worthy not renamed that thy 

Ti apna bikk naiikar cM-Jan.”’ 
also thine-own one servant consider J” 

apne piu wale gia. AjI o dker 
his-oion 


mamu 

me-to 


father 


dur aha, 
distance teas, 
bhajj 

having-run 

lia. 


nude 
his 

wag-gia 
he-ioent 
Putr 


towards went. Yet he a-great 
pm usuu vekh-lia, uimS tars aia, te 

hy-father hi/ni-to it-was-seen, hin-to pity coMe, and 

te imnn gal-vich la-lia, te chhim 

and him-to nech-ioith it-was-applied, and 

unun akhia, ‘ piu, mai Khudada 

was-tahen. By-the-son him-to it-was-said, ‘father, ly-me Qod-of 
bM kita-hai, tera bhi kita-hai, te hun tera putr sachwa 

too done-is, and now thy son to-ie-called worthy 

apne naukiSnh akhia, ‘change 

his-O'wn servants-to it-was-said, ‘good, 

te unnS pa-de5 ; fdhe hatth-Yichch 


S'" 

went. 


0 

he 


kiss 

gunah 


3oga 


piune 

the-father-by 

le-ao. 


also done-is, of-thee 
nahl.’ Watt 

lam-not.' Then 

tbigre kaddh 

clothes having-tahen-out bring, 

mundri ghatto, te pairS-vichcli 

put, and feet-in 

razi hoie ; c niera 

happy let-us-become ; this my 

khari gia aha, te lahbh-pia.’ 


lost 


wadda 

ihe-elder 


putr 

son 


gone was, and found-is, 

Te uuda 
And him-of 

0 aia, te gharde 
he came, and the-house-of 

sunia. Us hikk 

was-heard. By-him one 

kih hai?’ Usne unuH 


and him-to put-on; ' his hand-in 
Jutti pawao ; ao, kha-laie, te 

shoes put-on; come, we-may-eat, and 

putr niar-gia-ha, Jida ho-gia-hai, te 

son dead-gone-was, alwe become-is, and 

To 6 khu^ howan lagge. 

Then they happy to-become began. 

Jis Tele 

At-iohich at-time 

Here aia, usne gawan te nachchan. 

near eame, hvm-hy singing and dancing 

naukarne akhia te puchhia, ‘ e 

servant-to it-was-said and it-ioas-asked, ‘ this 

tera bhira aia-hai, tere 


pehliS-vichch giya-aha. 
the-fields-in gone-was. 


what is? 


him-to 


ILim-by 

piune niaz is-waste ditti-hai, 

father-by feast this-reason-for gimn-is, 

^ kavir hoia, te andar naha 

■2e angry became, and 

piu bahar nikal-aia, 

father outside out-came. 


it-was-said, ‘thy brother come-is, thy 

tera bhira khair-mehr nal aia-hai.’ 
thy brother safety with cmne-is. 

Is- waste 


jida. 
{was-) going. 

ininnat 

remonstrance 

warhe 
years 


'loiihin not 
ate undx 


and him-of 


piunu 

the-father-to 


akhia, 

it-was-said, 


‘sm, 


inai 

I 


bauh 

many 


unda 

This-reason-for his 

klti. Us 

loas-made. By-him 

teri khidmaC kaieda 
thy 


service doing 


V' 
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riha-ha ; tera akhia kada mai 

remained-ioas ; thy what-was-said ever hy-rtie 

Mkk lela Ti na dittoi, apnia 

one Mel even not teas- given-by -thee, my-own 

karida. Jivi tera e putr aia-liai, 

omght-have-made. When thy this son come-is, 

tera kafiijria-te gawaia-liai, ande waste 


thy harlots-with wasted-is, hmi-of for-tJie-sahe on-the-contrary by-thee a-femt 


ditti.’ 

Usne 

unnu akhia, 

'tu 

har 

vele 

mere 

kol 

was-given.^ 

Sim-hy 

him-to it-was-said, ‘ 

thou 

at-every 

time 

me 

near 

hi ; jera 

mera 

mai hai, sara 


tera-hi 

hai ; 

rv rw 

asanu 

hikk 

art ; whatever 

my 

property is, the-whole 

thine-also 

is ; 

m-to 

one 

gal laik 

aki, 

je khushi 


karlde 


te 

khush 

thing proper 

was, 

that happiness 

we-should-have-done 

and 

happy 

hode; 

is 

waste ki bhira 

tera 

mar gia 

alia^ 

, aur 

watt 

should-have-been; this 

for that brother 

thy 

dead gone was. 

and 

again 


jlw^da ho-gia-liai ; 6 kliari gia-aha, te labbli-pia-liai.’ 

alive become-is; he lost gone-was, and fonnd-been-is' 


nahl sittia, , te 

not was-thrown-down, and 
belia-iiM mai khnshi 
friends-with I happiness 
jis Sara mai 

by -whom, the-whole property 
liattbo tu niaz 


PANJfiBl OF SIALKOT, EAST GUJRANWALA, AND NORTH-EAST 

GUJRAT. 

Tlie conTentional boundary line between Lahnda and PafijaM starts at the north, 
end of the Pabbi range in Gujrat, and, entering Gujranwala at Eamnagar, divides 
that district into two nearly equal parts. The tract to the east of this line embraces the 
whole of Sialkot, the eastern half of Gujranwala, and the north-east of Gujrat. On 
the east it has the Majhi PaBjahi of Gurdaspur, on its south, the mixed dialect of 
West Lahore Just described. 

The dialect of this tract has been fully described by Mr. Grahame Bailey and Mr. 
Cummings, in the works referred to on p. 744 It closely resembles that of West 
Lahore, and as a specimen I give a short folktale from Sialkot, written in the Persian 
character, with transliteration and translation. 

We may note the following peculiarities in the specimen, nearly all of which are 
due to the influence of Lalinda. There is a strong tendency to drop the letter h after 
an accented syllable,^ and even elsewhere. Thus, rd^e, for rdhe, they remained ; e or 
Ae, is, and so on. We see the origin of the standard Pahjabi present participle in 
instead of dd in the word di^da or denna, giving. AU over Indo- Aryan India, a d pre- 
ceded by a nasal may optionally be pronounced as n. 

In the declension of nouns, the postposition of the genitive is treated as in Lahnda, 
so that we have d%a or de% instead of de agreeing with a masculine noun in the plural. 

The pronouns present some irregularities. ‘ Our ’ is mdda, asaddd or madda (Mr. 
Bailey gives sdddd). ‘Your’ is tmdd^d or tohdddd (Mr. Bailey gives tuhaddd). The 
obhque form singular of the pronoun of the third person is os (as the oblique form 
singular of ih, this, is es), and its oblique plural is onS or oMd. Jefd- or jehra is 
‘ who,’ with jis, or the Malwai form jit, for its oblique singular. 

The following forms of the verb substantive occur, — 3, or lia, I am, we are ; e, thou 
art ; e, or he, he, she, it is ; sdn, or haisdn, they were. 

Por further particulars, the student is referred to the very full details given in the 
Grammars already referred to. 


See the remarks on p. 62 - 8 . * 


[ No. 26.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PAS^JlBT. 

Dialect of North-East op Rbchna Doab, (District, Siaikot.) 

^ A*^l - — I jY° JoL 

- b^AX' (w5^Lu cL- jjSj jsLuPijlj - — S j ^ 

0 

U) (V 

J^ u^J UJ^' h^J L^yJ - 

^yXA> U^J lur U UjJ J^yj ^ - <^1 L| 

slwOL) U^jf “ 1-^ U-^I Jtlbo Jo/O 4>J l^^y] - 

u» 

4^J ^ - A. |oXa/0 

* / 

C__(>AjO ^4^ ei_ j^ljjXiilj - C_<>AJ(>jO } ^***^ ^jIa ^ — bj 

^ «i_ - l^jfco J aUob - oLw 

‘•^ ^ J^) ^]y^ ^yj CL^ih 

^y] c=^y y^ <=— yY° «Lwt)L 

'-9 *=4^ Jj ^ &5^ ^ kjQ ^ &5^ L^i^J fuS 

jy* - ^jL. ^ J^)y ^ 

%» ' 

~ >^y (jL. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJABI. 

■ > 

Dialect oe North-East oe Beohna Doab. (District Sialkot.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Sadda wadda Malir Mitha hoia-e. Osae akliia ki, ‘mera 

O^ir ancestor Malir Mitha loas. Him-hy it-was-said that, ‘ my 

na , jakan-vich mashhur rae.’ Bad^ah Akbarne osde 

■name the-wmdd-in famous may-remain.' Tlie-Mmperor AKbar-hy liim-of 

pass larkida sak maiigia. Os aggS akbia, 

from-near the-daughter-of betrothal was- ashed. JBy-him in-reply it-was-said, 


'tu 

Bad^ah e ; 

mai zamindar 

rsi 

a. 

Sadda tusadda 

bar 


'* thou 

Emperor art ; 

I landowner 

am* 

Our your 

equality -of -status 

nabi 

micbda.’ Os 

akbia, ‘ tainu 

es gal-yicb 

ki ^e ? 

Mera 

not 

arises.' By-him 

it-ioas-said, ‘ thee-to 

this matter-in 

what is ? 

My 

dil 

aia-e.’ Jis 

waqt osne 


sak dena 

cba-kita. 


heart 

come-is.' At-ivhat time him-by 

betrothal to-give 

it-was-agreed. 

then 

osne 

akbia. 

‘ mere gbar 


a-dbukk.’ 

Ona 

tad 

him-by 

it-was-said, 

‘ to-my house 

come-with-procession.' 

By-them 

then 


mel-mandal akattba ' kita. Os akbia, ‘badshab 

relations-friends together it-was-made. JBy-him it-was-said, ‘ the-Emperor 
raeri larkida sak mangda-e. Tobaddi ki salah be ? Kise 

my daughter-of betrothal ashing-is. Your what advice is?' By-some 
akbia, ‘ demie-bi,’ te kise akbia ‘ nabT de-dede.’ 

■it-was-said, ^ giving-we-are? and by-some it-was-said ‘ not giving {-ioe-are\.' 

Babutiane kabia ki, ‘ dide-ba.’ Ona sak de-ditta. 

. Most-by it-ivas-said that, ‘ giving-we-are.' By-them betrothal was-given. 

Badshab a-dbukka. Mabr Mitbene sare bbira bulae, 

The-Emperw' came-m-procession. Mahr Milha-by all brothers were-summoned, 
roti kbawaH waste aur lanjdi kbidmat was^. 

bread, causing-to-eat for and the-bridegroom' s-party-of service for. 

Enj Jat Badshab-wal gae. Jit waqt wob do ratf Mabr 

Borne Jatts The-Empei^m'-with went. At-what time they tioo nights Mahr 

Mitbede gbar rae, otbe kise akbia ki, ‘kuj 

Mitha-of {in-) house remained, there by-someone it-was-said that, ‘something 

deig, ki asidda na rae.’ Badgiiab wal jere 15k 

let-be-given, that us-of tlie-name may-remain.' The-Emperor with what people 
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ae-san, onS nal yi Mirasi ^idmat waste gae-san ; Iior jere 

come-were, them with also Mirdsls service ‘ for gone-were; and what 

lot Mahr Mithe wai mel ae-san, onl ml \l 

people Udahr JUitha with {as-lhrotherhood come-were, them with also 

Mirasi ae-san. Hun "^ere wele k5tlie-te balii-ke k^airat karan 

Mirdsls come-were. Now at-what at-time the-roof-on sat-having alms to-do 

lagge, rupaie sikka Akbar " Badsbabd| san; miiv Mithe 

they -began, the-7'upees coinage Akbar the-Empei'o^'-of were; by-Mohr Mitha 

ona lokadel MirasianS jehre os wal mel ae-san, ik-ik 

those people-of Mio'dsis-to whom him with {as-)b7'otherhood co7ne-were, one-one 

rupaia ditta;- hor jehre Jat Badshahde nal 

rupee was- given; and what Jatts the-3ynperor-of with 

janji ae-san, onSdea MixasiSnu atth-atth 

[as-)members-of-the-bridegroom'‘s-party come-were, them-of Mirdsls-to eight-eight 

ane ditte ki, ‘onl asaddl ghattdi kiti-e.’ Mur 

annas were-given became, ‘ by-them our disgrace tnade-is.’ Then 
viwah-ke BadAhahnS dola ditta. 

ma7Tiage-having-made the-JEmperor-to the-litter toas-given. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Our ancestor was Mahr Mitha. He was desirous of leaying his name famous in the 
world. The Emperor j^kbar asked him for his daughter in marriage. He rephed that, 
as he was only a modest landholder while Akbar was Emperor, the match would be an 
unequal one. But the Emperor insisted, and pressed Mahr Mitha not to consider this 
point, so that the latter agreed to the betrothal of his daughter, and asked the Emperor 
to come to his house with the marriage procession. The Mahr’s people then called to- 
gether his relatives and friends. He told them that the Emperor requested his daughter 
in marriage, and asked their opinion. Some were in favour of the proposal and others 
were not, but the majority agreed td it, and so the betrothal took place. The Emperor 
came with his marriage procession and Mahr Mitha called in all the brethren of Ms caste 
to feed and serve the bridegroom’s party. 

Some Jatts accompanied the Emperor, and after the bridegroom’s pariy had stayed 
in Mahr Alitha’s house for two nights, one of the brethren of the latter sr^gested that 
aims should be distributed in order to make his name famous. 

The people who had come with the Emperor were accompanied by Mirasis' for 
service, and so were the brethren who had come at Mahr Mitha s call. They began to 
distribute alms from the roof of the house. The rupees were of the Emperor Akbar s 
coinage. Mahr Mitha gave one rupee to each of the Mirasis who had accompanied Ms 

brethren, but gave only eight annas each to the Mirasis who had come Jatts 

of the Emperor’s party, for he thought that those Jatts had disgraced him by their 
presence. 

^ Mir^is are a kiiid of beffgar-bard, who attend weddings for what they can pich np. 

■ ^ 'S' Ti' S ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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paSjabI. 


Then, the marriage haring been solemnised, the bridegroom’s litter for cerelnoniai 
:departure was giren to the Emperor. 

paSjabi of east montgomeey. 

As one more example of Panjabi merging into Lahnda, I gire a short extract from 
a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which comes from the Pak Pattan Tahsil of 
the Montgomery district. I give it only in the Eoman character, with an interlinear 
translation. Ko special remarks are required. The language is the same as that of West 
lahore and of Sialkot. 


[ Mo. 26.] 


INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 


Dialect oe 

East-oentee 01 Bari Doab. 


PAtJABl. 

(Eisteict Montgomery, Tarsil Pak Pattan.) 


Hikk admide do puttar ahe. Unhade vichchu laudhe 
One man-of two sons were. Them-of from-in hy-the-younger 

puttar peonS akhia, ^peo, mal te rijakda hissa 

son the-fatler-to it-was-said, father, cattle and property- of share 

jehra mainS auda-hai mainS deh.’ Tadi peo tnal ' 

^whatever me-to arrivlng-is me-to . gwe." Then by-the-father the-cattle 

te rijak unhsnn wand ditta. There diha-tn 

■a%d the-property them-to having-divided was-gwen. A-few days-frem 

piehchhe laudhg, puttar sara kujh hikattha kar-ke . bikTr 

after the-younger son all everything together made-having {in-)one 

•dtirede des chala-gia. Utthe apda mal rijak bhaire 

distant country went-away. There his-own cattle property evil 

kammS-vich luta-ditta. Jis rele palle kujh 

' deeds-in * was-oast-away. At-what ti/me in-the-corner-of-his-garment anything 

na riha, ta us des-vich wadda kal pai-gia. Uh tikki-tS 
net remained, then that country -in a-great famine fell. . Se hread-from 

li ajat ho-gia ; tS us des-vich hikk wadde admide kol gia. 

leven helpless became; then that country-in one great man-of near he-went. 

Us wadde adml usnS apdi wahiS-rich sura chariwanda chheru 

IBy-that great man hhn-as-for Ms-own fields-in swine feediShg-of herdsman 

bana-ditta. Us-da dil eh akhda-ha, ‘jehriS shal sur 

it-was-made. Sim-of mind this saying-was, ‘ which things the-swine 
khade-hain, unhade nal apda dhidh bhara,’ jo usnh kol nahl 

<eating-a/re, them-of wiih my-own belly I-may-fill,' as him-to any-one not 

dgda-ah. 

gmmg-was. , : ■ .■ ■ ^ 
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POgrA or DOgrT. 

I give two specimens of the P5gra dialect of Panjabi. Both come from the state of 
.Jammu. Por an account of the dialect see pp. 637 ff., ante. 

The Dogia of Gfurdaspur and Sialkot in no way differs from that here exemplified, 
except that in both districts there is, as might be expected, a tendency to employ here 
and there standard Panjabi forms. 

The first Jammu specimen is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. The 
second is a short folksong. I give each specimen first in Ohamba Takri type, and then 
in the ordinary Ddgra hand-writing, with a fine for line transliteration and translation. 


[No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group- 

PANJABI. 

PooRi Dialect. (State Jammu.) 

Specimen I. 

OHAMBA TAKE! OHAEAOTEE. 

(/w z?7jjW]3iJ S U3a ^ 1 dS ^ S ^ 

3>23J3l3j h (bfl (Vpnsl 3 ^ fTlw) 3j6 * 3 

Wo 6iwl fajl I as M M rwl M 

wal 3JJ Mijii Wp m SW Wo Ss6- (ius i 

553 3>n Tlit aan wa) nfwZfl 6 ti 

m kWo 5h ' 2^3 6ti y2?5«W 3>'2i/3>'od hO 

I 6fi 7 STf| Wsa M W ^ I) 

i 6^ (VtwI m i ^W] vl 

fWaj a I 3U 5 f! fw *J 

ml ael o 5,5 sj vi > n SS> ^3 

QTfl m a 0 <uh] n 5^TrWila/ w iW 

fjT 4 s K 
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I S' Sale raita w nn ajfoJ? i i 55)1 b' jj Qjfi 
fajfy^ I Stiw 2 t ^w] 3jn ws £ 3)2 Sif) sir m pj^rIs' 
hI y)3 val^ StI) zjfwW 5 j n ^iDfa^ wj 

llU U3iJ Tn?l3' ZTfl jP (sn SJI -hjl h fas'] |3f| ^33 I 

*iW 3 ^ 1 ^ 3 ^ }i B 3 *] yBW |p 522 Sf' 5?3 Sti] 

I 53 5 ti£ oa ws uF Sis' nihffi i 553 aS 3 

fw S fir 20 1133 O’! 3,1 iTZfl I 

ija prz(s25 I ^ 550 a jfj 3*353 55fr II 

ra 6713J y33 *3 ftir if I nF w?« -d^zn zfS f 

3S^iJ) 2cSP3 5^1 I ^ 63* ^3^33^ TTfjJZfl ! nfsed S 20 3*0 I 

6m° Sifl d(kd j, 33' 03' dCd I 33 kk^ ^ifl i/n 3^131 6n 

w] 3i do (iid I Sttv 30 3<f327 1 3 jT iffid 

S 3*013 5,'2 I 3" 6 T!£ *i^>1 %03 dO (sTf) n^Od I Gm kk 3<t 

G33 ^3 <13^ ^Fo/ 33l Z-OPj 3<33'o’ 553 3«S 33 03*31 

^aa 562^ i i* 3u (Jw walaj fy?jnrl ^j]‘ faj3 h 
vluA nt m Tiff m hn aa 20 yaa 2 ^( 5 z?f [hTty ^i m 
6s(s [aja' finaJ ?ia7 vn w)3) i Girf 6?fj 
3 yaa J naj^ nf m?6 3 f j; pd^> j 3/ / 1 

3 yrf| wasf) 330)91)] 01 wj ^ aa' eS fi^aJ 5 

m aJ] 0" ) m ^ m oa (hH] Sn 
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C No. 1.3 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


PoGRi Dialect. 


Specimen I. 

POGEA OHAEAOTEE. 


Central Group. 


(Jammu State.). 


vsi 5 ^ ;v A ^ 

^?2/‘ 

^ ^ ' . 

5^/ 7/f->4^ 3>^ 

22.^? “^P yjlf-^% k^' 


yt} ':^^rn'l ^ 

? 2 ^ 


'1^ 






J) 7J ; 

yy^vr 

(fB stT/r^ ; 

ZfUdl /^ 


^7^ 


MV 

7»;j> 


7=f?y 
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POGEI OI' JAaiMTJ. 


’Osnai (usnaiy ’osi (usi) klietr’g-vicli sur cMmai bhei’a (bhejia). 
Eim-hy him fields-in mine to-feed if-was-sent. 


’osd’i (usdi) marji tM fe 
. him-of desire was that 


’un’e (img) sekre (sii;re)-kaa’e (kanne) 
those Imsks-by 


j’ere(jehre) s’ur kliad’eii (khadea) apna (^ahid (dliidb) bhar’e, 
loUoh the-swine eating-are his-own belly he-may-fill, 


j’e k’ui (koi) ’osi (usi) uaki (uah.?) did’a (dinda)-tba. Tad bocbITa (hoshe)- 
tUcli anyone to-him not gimng-was. Then sense- 


.Tich ’a’e’a(aia) ’akha’a (akhia), ‘m’er’e babd’e (babbedai) kinai (kinnai) 
•m he-came it-was-said, ‘ my father-qf how-many 


majari (majur§)-ki mat! r’uti (rutti) ha (bai), ’ate ’au bh’uklia 
labourers-to much bread is> emd I htingry 


mai' 


a. Meha (mg) ’uthi’e (uthie) ’apne bab’e (babbai)-kaohh 3 a’a( 3 an), 
I hawing-arisen my-own father-near mil-go, 


IW ’US-1 ’akhSii (&Mmn) j’e, “h’e bab’u-ji (bapu-ji), mehS (m6) 
and to-him I-will-say that, “ 0 father, by me 

'asmanad’a (asmanida) ’atai t’usara pr’M kit (kita)-hb (hai) , 
hea/cen-of and of -yon sin done is-. 


iri) t’usara pbtax (puttar) kh’u’a (khwa) ; 


’is 3’^g(jog) iLahi(uahl) son I-may-be-called ; 

thy il-am-) not that agam yom 3 


^of-)this 


wor\ 


Biati (miki) ’apue major 

me your-own labowers-in 


. ‘ / ’ik ianeh (jiueha) bana’u (bauao). ” ’ T’a (M) 

jor (u.a3ure)-™ha 4 P ^ 


] ’Mli’a^e (uthW) ’apne bSb (babb6)-p’a» 

I Jio/cing* arisen his-^own fatlier^rectr 
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;No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN family. 


Central Group. 


paSjabi. 


3o6Ki Dialect. 


Specimen I. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

’Ek (ik) ’admide do potar (puttar) th’e. ’Tide ( ’Me ) riclia (Ticliclia) 
One man-of two sons were. Them-of from-w 


nikrain’e 


baba-ki (babbe-ki) ’akbe’a (akhia) j’e, 'b’e bapo (bapu)-ji, 
the-father-to it-was-said that, ‘ 0 father. 


hesa (hissa) meki (miki) pojda (pujda)- 
share me~to fallwg- 


ja’edatid’a J’e 
Hy~of what 

i), sabe''(sai) meki (miki) da’i-da’6 (dei-deo).’ T’a (ta) usnai j., 

tut Jto ihe^ioealtk 

k’e-M Tadi-data (randi-ditta). ’Atai th’ure (thore) den (din§) peohhM f 

hirto having-dwided-was-gvoen. And a-jew 

leh-ai (Dikrai) patarn’e (puttaraine), sab-keja (MJh) kanjba (kittha) 
ik-yornger son-by, all-anything toget ei 


fo des’e-d’a paid’a (paida) ' kita, ’atai ’utba (utM) 
'■■hr counti'y-of journey tcas-wade, and the^e 


apa’a mal luoh-pane-kan’e (kanne) ’ud’ai-data (ditta). 
iis-mn wealth debauchery-by was-sguamdered-away. 


At’e Jad sab kiiarcb. kari-cb’uka (cbukkia), 

lohen all expenditwe having-made-was-completed, t a 


julkh (mulkbai)-vich. bada kal pi-gaa (pai-gia), ate 
country -in a- great famine felh 


'»li kangal bon laga (laggia) ; ’at’e ’us molkhad (mulljaida/ 
poor to-be beaa/n : and that eowitry oj 


ft bad’e Ja’ed’ati-waled’e Jai , 

“ yreat property-person-to having- gone he-was 


TOl. IX, PART I. 


(State Jammu.) 
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PAf^JABl. 

ifixr ^d 

^^fib 


if^^' 

y?P] 





Z5^ 5V^ 

*'»?= 

'Sis<3^ 


sf^ ^ 

77 7?2f^ •yp'^S'^ 

yyjTr m 22>\ ^ 

^o}'iJ ^fr<?^ yy^ 2?’?. ^ *- 

^ 79^^ 7>^ -^y^i ^ 

/ /Oft^ ^ r ^’’y^ 

Tjp^ 

?iV y>'^ <i>'^^ ':0^ ^ 

-^sj) jf)V^ y)^ 7>^ y^* 


^}r^ir Tn*?"^ '<0^ ifT^Jp ~2>^ 


DOG-RA OI JAiiaiU. 




’Osnai (usnaiy ’osi (usi) klietr’g-Tioli sur chamai bliej’a (bhejia). 
S^im-hy fields-w sioine to-feed it-ims-sent. 


>Atai ’osd’i (usdi) marji tb.i j’e ’ua’e (img) sekre (sikrg)-kaii’e (kaime) 
j^fid ■ him-qf desire teas that those hmks-by 


j'ere (jebre) s’ur kkad’erL (khaden) apna dkalid (dbidb) bbar’e, 
icUch the-swine eating-are Ms-own belly he-may-jill, 


j’e k’ai (koi) ’osi (usi) naM (nahi) did’a (dmda)-tM. Tad hocbli’a (lidshe)- 
viUch any-one to-him not gwing^was. Then sense- 

•Tioh. ’a’o’a (aia) ’akka’a (akkia); 'm’er’o babdo (babbodai) kiiiai (kinnai) 

■in he-came it-was-said, ‘my father-of how-many 


majora (nia3ur§)-ki mati r’uti (rutti) lia (kai), ate au 
labourers-to much bread is, and I 


bk’ukka 

hungry 


mai’i. Meka (mg) ’utki’e (utkie) ’apae bab’e (babbai)-kackk ja’a CJan), 
die. I having-arisen my-own father-near will-go. 


’atai ’usi , ’akkan (akkafi) j’e, “k’e bab’u-ji (bapu-ji), meka (mg) 
and to-him I-will-say that, “ 0 fatheu by me 

'asmanad’a (asmanida) ’atai t’usara pr’ad kit (kita)-ko (kai) , 
heaven-of and of -you sin done-ts^ 


■iB j-ugG6g) fe, btai (bhM) f^ap 

{of-)this worthy fX-am-) not that agam yom son y 


, , . * , . • 1- ’ 41 - iflTipk fiiueka) bana’u (baiiao). ” ’ T’a (M) 

maki (miki) ’apue ma3or (ma3ure)-yicka ik 3 rnaJee." ' Then 

your-own lahoureTS-^w one 4 


i ’otbi’a’e (utkie) ’apue, bak (babbe)-p’|s okal’e’a (chalia) ; t’a^(te) 


^ing- arisen his-own father-near 

IX, PART X. ' 


he-went ; 
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PANJABI. 


^ «»* 


^7« y;j^ sj^93> 

icr' 


t! 

n97q W( 1’'^ 



-Sisk’S ^7"^^ 



^ Z'?!/*'^ 

«'■ ' 

V? 77 

TJP^ 

~0^ 
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7?fj^ 


6o)'^ h-0^ yy^ 2?^ ^ 
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y 
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?f^ 

97/ v9'^SV 2^? ^ 


Tf>^^ 

y)^ -(^ 7>?5 

(fo^ T^-/' 

Tfi^'i^ <'V jjTj^ ~2>}^ 

■ « . 


pOGEA'OI' JAM Mir. 


>0snai (usnaiy ’osi (usi) khetr’g-vich sur cMrnai bhej’a (bliejia). 
Mm-by fields-in sioine to-feed it-icas-sent. 


■itai ’osd’i(usdi) marfi tM j’e ’un’e (ung) sekre (sikr§)-kan’e (kanne) 
ym-of desire was that those hmks-by 


j'effi (jebre) 


s ur 


[diad’en (khlden) apna dkabd (dhidb) bbar'e. 


toUcli the-swine eating-are his-own belly he-may-fill, 


1’® 


k’ni (koi) ’osi (usi) nabi (nabi) did’a (di 
my-one to-him not gwmg-was. 


-tba. Tad hochb’a (hoshe)- 

Theu sefisB’* 


.*1 >a’e-a(aa) ’akha’a (akUa), ‘m’Ir'e babd’e (babbedai) ktaai (kumai) 
•i. it-was-M ■«‘y 


(majfliS)-kl mat! r’uti ») ha (hai), ’ate 'an bh’^5 
Ubmrere-to nrnch breed «. amd I bmg.y 


mar' 


i MehaCmS) ’utM'e (uthB) 


having-arisen my- 


’usi . ’akhafi (akbaii) j’e, 
to-himb I-will-say that, 0 


h’e bab’u-ji (bapii-ji), meba (mg) 
father, by-me 


smM’a (asmanida) ’atai t’usara pr’ad ’ 

'Ua.en-0f md cf-y<m ^ dm^^. 

, hhari(bbiri) t’tisara potar (puttar) kb’u’a (idiwa) ; 
’is j’ug (jog) nabi (nabi) 3 e/ I^may-he-caded ; 

jfthis worthy {I-a/m-') riot tha 

• ianeh (jineba) bana’u (banao).”’ T’a (ta) 

a]d(miki) ’apne major (majurg)-vicba J »eaA-e.’” Then 

me yonr-own labow ers m 


, n n A^m’as chal’e’a (chaba) ; t’a (te) 
a’a’e(utbie) ’apne b§b (babb ) P . u-went ; ami 

wing* arisen his-own 
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PANJABI. 
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DOGEA-OF JAiOlTJ. 


’Osnai (usnai/ ’osi (usi) khetr’g-Ticli sur cMrnai bhej’a (bliejia). 
Sim-by him fields-m sicine to-feed it-icas-sent. 


’Atai ’osd’i (usdi) marji tM J’e ’im’e (tm§) sekre (sikr§)-kaii’e (kanne) 
And him-of desire loas that those Imshs-by 


i’ere (iehre) s’ur kliad’en (klilden) apna dlialid (dMdli) bliar’e, 
\oUGh the-swine eating-are Ms-own belly he-may-filk 


i>e k’m(koi) ’osi (usi) uaM (uahl) did’a (diiida)-tM. Tad bochb’a (koshe) 
which any-one to-him not giving-was. Then sense- 


-Tioh ’a’e’a (aia) ’akha’a (akhia), ‘m’Ir’e babd’e (babbedai) kmai (kmuai) 
he-came it-was-said, ‘my father-of how-many 




maiorS (maiarS)-kl matt r’uti (lutti) ha (hai), ’ate 'an bh’uklia 
^ uLrlrJo ^oh h-ead is, md I hungry 


mar 1 
die. 


■’a. Meta (m§) ’utM’e (uthie) ’apne bab’e (babbai)-kacb]i ja’a (ian), 
having-arisen my-own father-near tctL-go, 


^ .atai ’aal. ’abM (akhah) fe. “h’. 

und to-h«n I-mll-say thot, “ O fritter, iy me 


% 


’asmauad’a (asmauida) ’atai t’usara pr’ad kit (k^)-ho (hai) ; 
heaven-of and of-yon s^n done-is, 

■is i’ugaag) nahKmUt?) i’e. bbaxi (bhirS) I 

(yf-^fhis worthy (I-am-) not that agatn yon 

.m(mM) ’ap^e majo; (maprSJ-vicM ^ jasaeh (jm.ha) 

me your-own labourers-tn one 


’otki’a’e (uthie) ’apne 
homing- arisen Ms-own faiher-near 

TOL. 15i rART Tt* 


bib (babbe)-p’as chal’e’a (chalia) ; t a (te) 

he-went ; end 


PANJABI. 

^ y,-2r ^2 

y 

^B- ^3>?^ jyfJr^ rn^ 

7>t/^ j"®^ ■tC'^l/* jfj' •^F’ 

^ 19?^^ ^ ^ 

7>V^ ’ 

V V ^ y&'Zi^ 7!P^-t»/7/^ 

3"^> 2W Vof ^ 

*2^ 3^ -jjijj jz^ ^-i/^ 

>' ^ -2?? *>/»" V 5?^ r» ^ x»«<K 

^ 57 ,s? =^/ 

■ ' m ^ '. ' 


DOGM of JAMMU. 


’aj’e d’ur tha ° j’e ’usi dekli’a (dikhia); ’usde 
yet far he-was that to-him it-was-seen; Imi-of 


baba (babbe)-k’i tars ’a’e’a (aia), ’atai diVi (daurie) 'usi gale* 
the-father-to compassion came, amd hamj-run to-Mm the-nech- 


-kan’e (kanne) I’ai-late (lai-lita), ’atai mat’a ckimi’l. Potar’e (pattarai)- 
.jy it-was-taTcen, and much it-wasrhissed. The-son- 


akbaa (akbia) i’e, ‘b’e bap’u-ji, mebH) 
•by to-him it-was-said that, ‘ 0 father, 


-n’e ’usi 


’asmana (asmani) ’ate tosara (tasara) prad ^dta, aim ' ^ ^ (nf Mhia 

SeLn cmd of-ym 


(jo^) (n^*) 3-e (b.M) 

wofthy ^ot that agaM 


Babau’e (babbeue) ’apne ^la’ukrai (iiaubre)-ki 
The-^father-^hy his'-own seTvants-to 

■, . / - i -1 ^ 1-0 ;i- /I'flrIdiV la’i’a’u (liao), ’atai ’usi I’u’a’u 

-tb’u(tbo) kbar’i pocbbak (posbak) bring, and to-him put-on; 

■thm, good garment havmg4d»ii>t >’ 

/• ’fltai pa;’e(paii§) jor’a I’u’a’u (load), 

b’ur (bor) ’usde batb natbi (nut i), ^^tJie-feet a-pair{-of-shoe8) put-on, 

and him-of {pn-)hand a-rvng, ^ 

manabcbai (manacbai) ; k’i (ki) J’e 
may -celebrate ; became that 

]i5ii(bun) j’i paia (pea) ; g’u’aeba (goacba)- 
notc alive fell; lost- 


u ’as kb’acbe (kbaebai) t’e kboebbi 
'd we may-eat and rejoicing 


ra (mera) ’eb potar (puttar) m’u’e-da-tba 
my this son dead-was. 


was 


rn,- ih’ucbbi (kbusbi) kar^e (karan) lagai (lagge). 

tba, bou (buu) melea (milia).’ f T a (ta) happiness to-do beg<m. 

now (is-) found’ Then m 
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POGEI'OP JAMMU. 


’osi (ua) kh6tr’S-™h Sir cMruai bhej'a (bhWa). 
Smi-ty hvm fields-m mine to-feed U-tcas-seiri. 


’Atai ’osd’i (usdi) marji thi j’e 
And Mm-of desire was that 


’un’e (ung) sekre (sikrg).kaai’e (kanne) 
those hnsks-by 


j’ere (jehre) s’ur kliad’en (kkaden) apna dkahd (dkidh) bhar’e, 
toUch the-swine eating-are his-own belly he-niay-fill, 


j’e k’ui (koi) ’osi (usi) naM (nahT) did’a (dindaj-tha. Tad hoclili’a (koshe)- 
whioh any-one to-him not gi/oing-was. Then sense- 


^ -vich ’a’e’a (aia) ’akha’a (alcMa), ‘ m’er’e babd’e (babbedai) kinai (kinnai) 
-in he-came it-was-said, ‘my father-of how-many 


majors (majur§)-ld mat! r’uti (rutti) ha (hai), ’ate ’au bh’ukha 
labourers-to much bread is, amd I hungry 


mar’a. MehS (m§) ’utM’e (uthie) ’apne bab’e (babbai)-kachli ja’a (jafi), 
die. I having-arisen my-own father-near will-go. 


’atai ’usi ’akhSii (akhah) j’e, “h’e bab’u-ji (bapu-ji), meha (mg) 
and fo-him I-will-say that, “ 0 father, by-nie 

’asmauad’a (asmanida) ’atai t’usara pr’ad kit (kita)"ho (hai) ; 
heaven-of und of-you sin done-is-; 

’is j’us-(jog) uahi(iiahT) j’e/ bhari(bhm) t’usara pdtar (puttar) kh’u’a (khwS) ; 
{of-)t}m worky fl-am-) not that again your son I-nmy-be-ealled ; 


makl(miki) ’apue majoi (majurgj-richa ’ik ja^^ baua’u ^a^). ” ’ ’^(M) 

me youT^ow% laboureTs4n one like 'nia e. 


’othi’a’e (uthie) ’apne bab (babbe)-p’as 
having^ arisen his-own father-near 


-n’as chal’e’a (chalia) : t’a (te) 


he-went ; 
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pOGEl'OI' JAMSITJ, 


’Osnai (usnai)’ ’osi (usi) khetr’g-vich siir oMmai bhej’a (bhejia). 
JSim-hy him fields-in swine to-feed it-tms-sent. 


’Atai ’osd’i (usdi) marji thi j’e ’un’e (ung) sekre (sikr§)-kaii’e (kamie) 
And ■ him-of desire was that those hishs-by 


i’ere (Jelire) s’ur kkad’en (khaden) apna dliakd (dkidh) bliar’e, 
ichioh the-swine eating-are his-own belly he-may-fill, 


3’® 

k’ui (koi^ 

which 

any-one 

-vick 

’a’e’a (aia) 

-in 

he-came 


not 


gwmg-was. 


Then sense- 


father-of how-many 


majora (ma 3 ur§)-kx inatl r’uti (rutti) ka (hai), ’ate ’au bh’ukka 
labourers-to much bread is, (vnd I hungry 


mar’a. Meha (m@) ’utM’e (utMe) ’apne bab’e (babbai)-kaob]i Ja’a (jan), 
(^ 40 . J having-arisen my-own father-near will-go, 

’atai ’usi ’akhan (akkan) j’e, “k’e bab’u-ji (bapu-ji), meka (mg) 
and to-him I-wiM-say that, “0 father, by-me 


asmanad’a (asmanida) ’atai t’usara prad kit (kita) ko (kai) , 
heaven-of and of -you sin donets-^ 

’is i’a-fio") imhi (Hat?) j’e/ bhaii (bUri) t’usara potar (puttar) Ib'u’a (kllwS) ; 

IS 3 ug gogj uam ; j ,,,nur son I-may-be-called ; 

pf-)this worthy {Tam-) not that aga 

^ -trSYvieka ’ik janek (jineka) bana’u (banao).” ’ T’a (ta) 

naki (miki) ’apne ma 3 or (ma]ure)-vicka ] j make.”' Then 

your-own laibou/rcrs-im one 


me 


’otki’a’e (utkie) ’apne. bab (babbe)-p as c ^ 

ha/cing- arisen his-own father-nea/i ^ 
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; t’a (te) 
and 
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POGEA OF JAMMU. 


’aj’e d’ur tha ' j’e ’usi dekli’a (dikhia) ; usde 
yet far he-was that to-hm, it-was-seen; him-of 


baba (babbe)-k’i tars ’a’e’a (aia), ’atai dr’ur’i (daurie) ’usi gale- 
the-father-to compassion came, and having-rm to-him the-neck- 


-kan’e (kaiiiie) I’ai-late (lai-lita), ’atai mat’a ch’umi’a. Potar’e (puttarai)- 
■ -by it-was-tahen, and much it-wasTkissed. The-son- 


-n’e ’usi akhaa (akbia) j’e, ‘h’e bap’u-ji, meh. (mg) 
•by to-him it-was-said that, ‘ 0 father, by-me 


’asmana (asmani) ’ate tosara (tusara) pr’ad kita, ’atai bon (bun) ’is 
Seaven and of-you sin was-done, and now {of-)fhis 


j’ug (j(^) nabx (nabl) j’e bbari (bbiri) tosara (tusara) potar (puttar) kb’ua (kbwa). ’ 
worthy (I-am^ not that again your son I-may-be-called' 


Baban’e (babbene) ’apne na’ukrai (naukr§)-k’i akbea (akbia) j’e, ‘kbar’e- 
The-father-by his-oicn servants-to it-was-said that, ^ good- 

•tb’u (tbo) kbar’i pbcbbak (posbak) kadi (kaddi) la’i’a’u (liao), atai usi 1 u a u (load) ; 
-than good garment ha/oing-taken-out bring, and to-him puf-on ; 


b’ur (bor) ’usde batb natbi (Mtbi), ’atai per’e (pairg) jor’a I’u’a’u (load), 

and him-of {on-)hand a-ring, and on-the-feet a-pak{-of-shoes) pat-on, 

* 

’atai ’as kh’ache (kiaelai) t’e khoclM (kht^I) manahohai (mamohai) ; k’i (ki) j’e 
<md m <md rejokmg mag-oelOrale ; bec<me that 


mtoaCmeia) ’eh pote (puttar) m'u’e-da-tM (moida-fta), paia M j gVaeB feoacM) 

my this son 


dead-was, ^ow alime fell ; lost- 


’a (ha, hou (huu) melea (mUia).’ i Fa (&) ’oh kh’uohhi (khusM) karne (taau) 
-wm, mu, («-)fou«d.' Ihm the) *>-* 
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paSjabI. 


'^yr^ y>^ 'v^ 

i^i( tp/^ 7)xrf><(^^ ^i 

$«{ -Tf^^TT si^T s' 

^B^ -hT/^ 3,93 

3 ^ vv-9'2^ z??’? sty) 

yv (f^ 77)] '>^7>f yy^ 

p3y T^"*^ Tb%/d 

v’^ y-J^ fk^ -ot;,:^-^ v^ 

^7 £??■ m _^"3/ 

yhj~ Sl'^^'y ysd 331 

SL^ ya?] -Mil V r?^\ 


POGEA OF JAMMP. 


'Atai ’usd’a, bada potar (puttar) kbaitar (ldietrai)-vac]l (vich) tM, J’a (jl) gbara (gbare) 
And hvm-of the-elder son the-fieU-in was. When the-hmse- 


-kacbb ’a’e’a (Ma), gan’e tai nacbnaid’i balel sorii (simi). T’a (ta) 
’neoiV he-came, singing a/nd dancing-of noise was-heard. Then 


’ek (ik) na’ukra (naukre)-k’i sad’e’a (sadia), tai pocbb’a (pucbbia) j’e, ‘ ’eb’e (eb) 
servant-to it-iom-called, and it-was-asJced that, ‘ this 


a 


;kab’e(keb)?’ ’Usnai ’usi ’akbe’a (akbia) j’e, ‘ter’a bbarab (bbara) ’a’e’a (aia), 
ichat ? ’ Sim-hy to-him it-was-said that, ‘ thy hrother came. 


tai tere babn’e (babbene) bari dbabam (dbam) kit’i, ’is kari 
■and thy father-hy a-great feast {is-) made, this for 


j’e '’ob raji-baji ’a’i-g’e’a (gia). ’ ’Osnai (usnai) rab’u (rob) 
■that he safe^nd-somd arrwed. ’ Sim-by anger 


karai’a (karia) ; nabi (nabi) cbaib’a (cbabia) j’e ’andar ja’e. T’a (ta) ’usdai 
was-made; not he-mshed that toithin he-may-go. Then hm-of 


babn’e (babbe-ne) babarai ’S’i ’osi (usi) man’a’e (manaia). ’Osnai (usnai) babe (babbe)- 
the-father-by outside hamirng-cme to-him it-was-remonstrated. Eim-to the-father- 


-ki ’Otar (Uttar) det’^ditta), ‘dekb(dikb), ’etnai (itnai) bare (bari)da ’aS teri 

‘see, so-many years-qf i tny 


•to answer 


xoas-gwew. 


m (.a^S-hl), >atai Wai (kaJal) 


service doi/ng-am, 


and 


ever 


thy 


not {T] 


"f! tC “r*' “““ 

rnwriheless hy4hee et)er if .j 


PAfjJlBI. 


«{!*' -Ty^k 

^ -fTv ^ ^ $t/^ 

7/?9 e? j)i 7r>r ^2^ 

W’? ^ ?■ -Th-if/ if^<? 

3>^gi^ •n'ff V? ^ ^2/^ (7 

^ /7if 77^; r 

^ ^ w pf vi/^r ^ 

JJJO^ ' ^ jjT 


pO&Ei OP JAMMU. 


nahi (nahl) ’ dait’a (ditta), 
not was~gwen. 


j’e ’apnai j’arai (yarai) kanai (kannai) kli’uciilii (khu^i) 
that my-own friends with happiness l~m 


’atai jad’e (Jad) ter’e (tera) ’eh potar (puttar) ’a’e’a (aia), jesnai’e (Jisuai) 
and when thy this son came, uohmi-by 

ter’a mal kanjra (karl.jr§)d’e ’ud’a (udM)-t’ud (ditta) {sic), ’usd (usde) wasat (waste) 
thy wealth harlots-to was-squandered, hvtn-of for 


badi dhaham (dham) kiti.’ ’TJsnai ’osi (usi) ’akha (akhia), ‘hai potar (puttar), 
a-great feast was-made.’ Sim-by to-him if-was-said, ‘ 0 son. 


t’u (tu) sada lo’erai kachh ha (hai), tai j’e-kej (kijh) mer (mera) ha (hai), 
thou ever of-me near art, and what-anything mine is, 


! 

sah (seh) ^ ter (tera) hai. Bhari (bhiri) kh’uchhi (khushi) manani tai kh’uchhi (khusi 
that thine is. Again happiness to-be-celehrated and happiness , 


chahi-di-hai ; k’i j’e ter’a ’ehai bharah (bhara) m’u’e (moi)- 
because that thy this brother dead- 


proper-is , 


d(da)-tha, sah (seh) j’ii (ji) pa’e’a (pea)-hai; ’afai g’u’achi (goachi)- 

alive fallen-is ; and lost- 


loas, 


he 


-ga’e’a (gia)-d’a-tha, sah (seh) hop (hup) mali (mih)-g’a (gm)-h07. 

he agctm found-gone-is. 


-gone-was. 


YOh. IS, PAET I, 




Central Group. 


poGEi Dialect. (State Jammit.) 

Specimen II. 

OHAMBA TAKEl CHAEAOTEE. 


1 « 1 vS 3i|j7 1 fro Hi 

jT^ilaW) ifSaj i 

|ki 

fw fnl^e 'jiiijzW) 3i'6wii 




1 <3 1 li)i 2>7T m'' 3ljJ)29j' 1 


C 35 C93J 1 

3? 

fjijJjV fa PiJ? II 




lai J'f (ilJW 77iM C9||3w] 3T3j)2aJ 

5(5559 1 fw3 

[kv 

fnfnz mjjzifj h^wii 




lai wjw «j!i3 w 

f«iU 

1 3f 

fjTjjl 


fa II 
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INDO ARYAN FAMILY. 
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/f 


Central Group. 


pOGEl DtaUECT. 


PAJfJlBl. 


(Jammu State.) 


Specimen II, 

POGEA CHAEACTEE. 


vVIT^q] 


> 'Vji 077 

^3] 

9 p 

' ^ di/^ '(^3. 

p^/r/' ^ 3^ 

ypj^v 




^dV 



'I 


fY) 







"yi UJ/j^ T/l/^ 

^ yF d3^i^ Jdi/' 
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[ No: 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PAj^JABI. 

Bogea Dialect. (Jammu State.) 

Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

1. Ha-r’e, jia ghahbra’Sda (ghabraoda), cbet (chit) m’era 

Ah, soul {is-)uneasy, heart my 

"Gadi’e-M (Gaddie-ki) cha’uhda (chauda) j ket (kit) bed (bidh) mila’e (mUie) 

the-Gaddl-for (is-) wishing ; {m-)whai manner may-one-meet 

Gadi’e-ki (Gaddie-ki) ja’e-ke (jai-ke) ? 
the- Gaddi-to gone-having ? 

, 2. Ha-r’e, panj thag ch’m-’a (ohoiS) Gadi’eda (Gaddieda) ; 

Ah, five rohher thieves the- Gaddl-qf ; 

raha(rah) bhahi (bhi) I’ut-laid’e (laide) ; ta’ar’e (tare) gendi (gindi)- 
{on-)the-road even waylay; stars counting- 

m’u (nQ) ra’en (rain) b’ehawai (bihawai). 
to the-night passes. 

3. Ha-r’e, ichhk (ishk) on’ukha (anokha) lan’e-k’i 
Ah, love wondrous the-wife-to 

Gadi’eda (Gaddieda) ho’ea (hoia) ; kait (kit) bed (bidh) mali’e (milie) 
the-Gaddi-of lecame; {m-)what mamer may-one-meet 

Gadi’e-k’i (Gaddie-ki) ja’a-kai (jai-ke). 
the- Gaddi-to gone-hoAiing. 


4. Ha-r’e, kar-kai(-ke) mhahabata (mahabbat) man’n’e (naanne) de 

Ah, made-hwoing lo^^ v man of 

rah Taich(vioh) rahd’e (ralmde) ; tare geiid’5(gtaffl)n-o (nS) 


dbaihaw’e (biliawe). 
passes. 


PANJABI. 


7 '74 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

1. At, my soul is uneasy ; my heart longs for the Grad(h[.^ How shall I go and 
meet him ? 

2. Ah, fire robbers and thieves^ waylay the Gaddi on his path. I pass the night 
counting the stars. 

3. Ah, a passionate lore for the Gaddi has taken possession of me, his wife. How 
shall I go and meet him ? 

4. Ah, once a lyoman has loved, she ever remains in longing for (her) man. I pass 
the night counting the stars. 







UFactdi 
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KAr^iDfau. 

Tlie riveir Kavi skirts the south-east corner of the Jammu State. On the other 
■side lies a hilly tract forming the north-east corner of the Punjab district of Giirdaspur. 
The main language of this district is standard Panjabi, but in this tract, and its neigh- 
bourhood, the following hill languages have been reported : — 

Heported to be spoken by-— 

« 60j000 

^ . . 60,000 

. • . . . . < ■ . * . 10.000 


Gnjari 

Dogra 

Kandiali 


Total 


130,000 


Of these, Gujari will be dealt with under the Pahari languages. Dogra has just 
been described. Kandiali is the dialect of the country round Shahpur-Kandi, close to 
the Ravi. It is not a distinct dialect, but is merely ordinary Dogra mixed with standard 
Panjabi. It is unnecessary to give any lengthy specimen of it. A few sentences from 
a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son wiE sufl6.ee to show its character. It is 
uncertain whether e should be written long, as in Pahjabi, or left unmarked as in 
Pogra. 


I have followed the latter system. 


[ No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


PA^^JABI. 


KANplAIil DiALECf. 


(Gtjbdaspub Disteiot.) 


Kuse manukkhede dau 

A-certain man-of two 

laukarene babbe-ki akhia, 

the-youngev’rhy the-father-to if-was-said, 

hissa dai-deo.’ PeI 
share 


gwe.’ By -him 


puttar the. 

sons were. 

‘bapu-ji, me-ki 
‘ 0-father, me-to 

unha-ki • rasoti bandi 

them-to 'property havij^g-dwided 


Pnha-bichcho 
Them-from-among 
mera ghareda 

my house-of 

ditti. Thuria 

was-giveti. A-few 


dini pichhchhS laukare puttarene sari 

days after the-younger son-by all 

kuse dur mulke-ki 

a-certain distant country-to 

sab-kiohh kish) 

eveTy-thing n^as-sgnande) ed-away. 

bi nahf reha, ta utthai mata 


chali-gea. 

he-went-away. 


gawai-aria. 


rasoti kitthi kitti, 

the-property together icas-made, 
Ptth§ uni luch-pane-bich 

There by-hitn debauchery -in 

Jadn ude kachh kichh(kish) 
When him-of with anything 

kal pai-gia. Ps-ki bhukkh 


hunger 

us-ki 


ulso not remamed, Then there a-great famine Simrto 

pai-gai us pasede kuse sahrie-kachh gea. Pni 

fill that neighbourhood-cf a-certain citkenrnear he-went. By-him him-as-fof 

suradi fii-awaha •> lai-ditta. 


«/( /I /M 


gawaha^ 
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PANJABi. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOlNa 

1. ABl, my soul is uneasy ; my heart longs for the Gaddi. ^ How shall I go and 
meet him ? 

2. Ah, fire robbers and thieves^ waylay the Gaddi on his path. I pass the night 
counting the stars. 

3. Ah, a passionate lore for the Gaddi has taken possession of me, his wife. How 
shall I go and meet him ? 

4. Ah, once a woman has loTed, she ever remains in longing for (her) man, I pass 

the night counting the stars. . . 




VGaddr k the name of a tribe of hill shepherds. , The speate is a Gaddi’s wife. 

■Tiiese are tke passions, — anger, ■■ avarice, loye. and ^rid©*. 
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KAMPiaU. 

'» 

The riyer Ravi skirts the south-east corner of the Jammu State. On the other 
side lies a hilly tract forming the north-east corner of the Punjab district of Gurdaspur. 
The main language of this district is standard Panjabi, but in this tract, and its neiffh- 
bourhood, the following hill languages have been reported : — 

Seported to be spoken by — 


Gajari 60,000 

POgra . . 60,000 

Kandiali 1ft, 000 


Total . 130,000 


Of these, Gujari will be dealt with under the Pahari languages. I)6gra has just 
been described. Kandiali is the dialect of the country round Shahpm'-Kandi, close to 
the Ravi. It is not a distinct dialect, but is merely ordinary Rogra mixed with standard 
Panjabi. It is unnecessary to give any lengthy specimen of it. A few sentences from 
a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will suffice to show its character. It is 
uncertain whether e should be written long, as in Panjabi, or left unmarkei as in 
Rogra. I have followed the latter system. 


C No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


paSjibi. 


Kandiali RialecT. 


Central Group. 


(Gttedaspije Risteict.) 


Kuse manukkhede dau 

A-certain mmi-of iioo 

laukarene babbe-ki akhia, 

tlie-youngerrby the-father-to it-ioas-said, 

hissa dai-deo.’ IJul 
share give’ "By-hi/m 


puttar the. 

sons were. 

‘ bapu-ji, me-ki 

‘ 0-f other, me-to 

unh5-ki ■ rasoti bandi 

them-to property haviyg-divided 


laukare puttarene sari 

the-yownger son-by cdl 
mulke-ki chali-gea. 
country-to he-went-away. 

eawai-aria. 

O • ' 


dina pichhchhs 
days after 
kuse dur 

a-oertain distant 

sab-kiohh {pronounced kish) 

every-thing was-squanderedraway. 

bi nahl reha, ta utthai mata 

also not remained, then 


Unhi-bichcho 
Them-from-aniong 
mera ghareda 

my hoiise-of 

ditti. Thoria 
was-given. A-few 
kitthi kitti, 

the~property together was-made, 
Utth§ uni luch-pane-bich 
There by-him debauchery-in 
JadS ude kachh kiohh(kish) 
When him-of with anything 
kal pai-gia. IFs-ki bhukkh 


rasoti 


there a-great famine fell. 


gea. 


Sim-to 

Knl 


hunger 

us-ki 


pai'gai us^^^^^^ kuse sahrie-kachh _ / 

^ feU that neigKbourhood-cf a-certain citken-near he-went. By-him Um-asfo 

suradi gawalia. 


/ «« A Ti n M.n 


, lai-ditta. 

n4-../,i,rt.s»fi,'inviCivnted. 
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tHE kAngra dialect. 

The Disfa’ict of Kangra (excluding Kulu, Lahaul, and Spiti) lies to the north 

of Hoshiarpur, and to the so^^*^ Ohamba State. To its east lies the State of 

Mandi, and to its west the north- corner of Gurdaspur. The language of Hoshiar- 
pur is Standard PaSjabi, those Ohamba and Mandi are forms of Western Pahari, and 
the main languages of that of Gurdaspur which lies to the west of Kangra are 

Tarious forms of Hogra. In J^o.ngra itself, on a part of the northern border, near 
Ohamba, the Gadis who inhabi'^ speak a form of Pahari. Over the rest of the 

district we meet with a form of P^fijabi, which is mixed with the neighbouring Hogra 
and Pahari, and eyen shows f^^oes of the influence of Kashmiri. The number of 
speakers of the Kangra dialect estimated to be 636,500. 

The Kangra dialect does nO'^ employ the ordinary Gurmukhi character, but is written 
in that form of Takri which crarent in Ohamba. It was originally intended to 
print the specimens in Ohamh^'T^^^'^ fypej as has been done in the case of Ddgra ; but 
difficulties were experienced in obtaining a sufficient supply of the type, and litho- 
graphed facsimiles of the manu^^^^^Pf prepared for the press have therefore been sub- 
stituted. This manuscript wa^ written by a native of Kangra. And as the alpha- 
betical system has been explai^®*^ when dealing with Dogra, and as, moreover, the 
dialect closely resembles Dogra several important points, I have ])laced the account of 
this form of speech after that of Pogra. 

In pronunciation, a short ^ common, as in seh, he ; tehl, service ; baibbeda, ®f a 
father. Sometimes a long u i® substituted for the final a of nouns, as in Kashmiri ; 
thus, malinu (almost pure KashhiiP)* a man ; oJiheVu, a kid. This is also common in the 
neighbouring Pahari dialects. 

In the declension of nouhs? masculine nouns have an oblique singular form in 
whether they end in a consoh®'^^ in a vowel. Thus, babbe, oblique form of babb, a 
father. This method of forming masculine oblique case singular, and the formation 
of the accusative-dative with typical of Dogra. The oblique plmral of mas- 

culine nouns in d ends in ea. Thus, ghdreddd, of horses, but gharddd, of houses. 

Feminines ending in vowel® ^nd some ending in consonants form the oblique case 
singular by adding a, while ending in consonants form it by adding 'i. The fol- 

lowing table shows the various changes which a noun undergoes in declension 


SlNGTTLAE. 


Plubal. 

Nominative. 

Oblique. 

Nominative. 

Oblique. 

ifio — 

Uhirra^ a liorse 

gliore 

ghdre 

ghoreS.. 

;j, house 

ghare 

ghar 

(jharB* 

■' b'ctorpioli 

hichchue 

i 

hichchu 

hichehua* 


UtU^ 

hittza 

hiiUB* 


junasa 

jmnc^sa 

jun&sa. 



haihm 

bailmf # 

^ ^ — 

haihm. 






KlNG-El DIAIEOT. 


m 


, llie case of the agent is formed as follows : 

Singular. 

» ghore 

ghare 
hichchue 
tittle 
jundse 
taihiit 


Plural. 
ghoreS. 
gJiara. 
Mchchud. 
tittid. 
jtindsa. 
bailing . 


It will be observed that the agent plural is always the same as the oblique form 
plural. 

Ihe suffix of the accusative-dative is M ox jo. ^ That of the locative is bich. In 
other respects the declension of nouns follows Panjabi. 

Adjectives follow the rules of Panjabi, except that an adjective agreeing with a noun 
in the agent case is itself piit in that case. Thus, lauhre pidtre, by the younger son. 

The first two personal pronouns are thus declined 


I. 

We. 

Thou, 

Yon. 

Nominative 

mm 

ass^ 

tu 

tussa^ 

Agent 

mm 

assa 

ta z, hidli 

iussB* 

Ace.- Dative 

minjd 

assajo 

tijo 

tussajd. 

ljo(}«vtive 

minpJ)ich 

assmhich 

ajd-Mcli 

iussB-hick, 

Genitive 

mer3 

mlidra^ assadd 

terd * 

himlhdfd^ tmiMrS,, 
fmsaid» ' 


The forms mhdm and tamhdrd are taken from Pahari. 

The following are the principal parts of the other pronouns : — 


Singular— 
Nomina tive 

Agent 

Oblique 

Plural — 
Nominative 

Oblique 


TImfc, he, etc. 

This. 

Who. 

That, he, etc. 

Who ? 

* What f : ■ 

oh 

eh 

jd,jeh 

seh, saili 

hun 

Mdj hyd. 

um 

inf 

, , /V 

Jml 

Uni 

kimz, him 

... 

u$ 

is 

sis 

Us 

^ hibSy hih 

1 hes (dat. hap)- 

oh 

eh 

j5,jeh 

seJij saih 

him 

... 

zind» 

ind 

jind 

Una 

hina 

■ # ■ . 

... 


^ The locative ^ a 

ivoa in a elightly different f cm m ^ ,ell shown by its employment with 

Ding dropped according to a well known Thus, sdmhie, before, is really tbe locative 

n-fain postpositions^ ,r -“tbr&ont^ It hence govern the genitive, and, as in Indo-Aryan languages, such 

E .amhiS, front, and means literally m the * “ ^j^lect, with sdmhne in gender and case. Hence, iijo samine, before 

enitives are adjectives, they agree, in the K g > .ijsolgte .^enitive *tijd, thy. SimMy, hich, in, is 

lee. is literally ‘ in thy fronV and tijo is the locative masculine of “ f or ‘ in the 

contmetion of an old locative CJt of M 

uddlo ol thee.’ In an exactly similar way, the Hindi A la - 


vou. IX, r^Rv !• 
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PANJABI. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

1. Ah, my soul is uneasy ; my heart longs for the GaddL^ How shall I go and 
meet him ? 

2. Ah, five robbers and thieves^ waylay the Gaddi on his path. I pass the night 
counting the stars. 

3. Ah, a passionate love for the Gaddi has taken possession of me, his wife. How 
shall I go and meet him ? 

4. Ah, once a woman has loved, she ever remains in longing for (her) man, I pass 

the night counting the stars. - 


j-iiese are tiis S,ve passions,— iusi^ anger, avance, love and ^ride. 
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KArspiSU. 

TheriTer Ravi skirts the soutk-east corner of the Jammn State. On the other 
side lies a hilly tract forming the north-east corner of the Punjab cUstrict of Gurdaspur 
The mam language of this district is standard Pafijabi, but in this tract, and its nei-h- 
bom-hood, the following hill languages have been reported 

^ . _ Beported to be spoken bj — 

. 60,0C0 

. 60,000 
. 10,000 


Totai, . 130,000 

Of these, Gujari will be dealt with under the Pahari languages. IDogra has just 
been described. Kandiali is the dialect of the country round Shahpur-Eandi, close to 
the Ravi. It is not a distinct dialect, but is merely ordinary Rogra mixed with standard 
Panjabi. It is unnecessary to give any lengthy specimen of it. A few sentences from 
a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son wiU suffice to show its character. It is 
uncertain whether e should be written long, as in Panjabi, or left unmarked as in 
POgra, I have folloived the latter system. 


[ No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

paSjabi. 


uujari 

Dogra 

Kandiali 


J\.ANi)iALi Dialect. 


(Guedaspue Disteict.) 


Kuse manukkhede dau 

A-certain man-of two 

laukarene babbe-ki akhia, 
the-yoimgei'Thy tlie-fathei'-to if-was-smd, 

hissa dai-deo.’ Ilnl unhi-ki ■ rasoti 

share give.’ By -him them-to property 

dina pichhchhs laukare puttarene sari 

days after the-yomger son-by all 

kuse dur mulke-ki chali-gea. 

a-eertain distant conntry-to he-went-aioay. 

sab-kicdih {pronotmced kish) gawai-aria. 

Cvcry-ihing ^roas-sgaandered-away. 


puttar the. 

sons were. 

‘ bapu-ji, me-ki 

‘ 0-fatlier, tne-to 

band! 

haviy^g-divided 
rasoti 


Rnhi-biehcho 
Them-from-among 
mera ghareda 

my house-of 

ditti. Thoria 


was-given. A-few 
kitthi kitti, 
the-property together was-made, 
TJtthe uni luoh-pane-bich 
There by-Um dehauchery-in 
JadU ude kachh kichh(kish) 
When hinirof with anything 

kal pai-gia. Rs-ki bhukkh 

hunger 

us-ki 


Sim-fo 

IJnl 


lil nahi reha, ta utthai mata 

also not remained, then there a-great famine fell. 

pai-gai us pasede kuse sahrie-kachh gea. 

fell that neigJibourhood-cf a-certain citken-near he-went. By-him Um-as-f 

surldi gawalia, . lai-ditta.. ^^^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ 

swine-of {for-) herding , it-was-appoinfed. 
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THE KANGRS DIALECT. 

The District of Kangra proper (excluding Elulu, Dahaiil, and Spiti) lies to the north 
of Hoshiarpur, and to the south of the Ohainba State. To its east lies the State of 
Mandi, and to its west the north-eastern corner of Gurdaspur. The language of Hoshiar- 
pur is Standard Panjabi, those of Chamba and Mandi are forms of W estern Pahaxi, and 
the main languages of that portion of Gurdaspur which lies to the west of Kangxa are 
Tarious forms of Dogra. In Kangra itself, on a part of the northern border, near 
Chamba, the Gadis who inhabit that tract speak a form of Pahari. Over the rest of the 
district we meet with a form of Panjabi, which is mixed with, the neighbouring Dogra 
and Pahari, and even shows traces of the influence of Kashmiri. The mrmber of 
speakers of the Kangra dialect is estimated to be 636,500. 

The Kangra dialect does not employ the ordinary Gurmukhi character, but is written 
in that form of Takri which is current in Chamba. It was originally intended to 
print the specimens in Chamba-Takri type, as has been done in the case of Dogra ; but 
diflSculties were experienced in obtaining a sufficient supply of the type, and litho- 
graphed facsimiles of the manuscript as prepared for the press have therefore been sub- 
stituted. This manuscript was not written by a native of Kangra. And as the alpha- 
betical system has been explained when dealing with Dogra, and as, moreover, the 
dialect closely resembles Dogra in several important points, I have placed the account of 
this form of speech after that of Dogra. 

In pronunciation, a short e is common, as in seh, he; (ehl, service; babbeda, ef a 
father. Sometimes a long u is substituted for the final d of nouns, as in Kashmiri ; 
thus, mdliviu (almost pure Kashmiri), a man ; cMelm, a kid. This is also common in the 
neighbouring Pahari dialects. 

In the declension of nouns, aU masculine nouns have an oblique singuhir form in e, 
whether they end in a consonant or in a vowel. Thus, babbe, oblique form of babb, a 
father. This method of forming the masculine oblique case singular, and the formation 
of the accusative-dative with hi are both typical of Dogra. The oblique plm’al of mas- 
culine nouns in d ends in ea. Thus, ghoreadd, of horses, but gharadd, of houses. 

Feminines ending in vowels and some ending in consonants form the oblique case 
singular by adding d, while others ending in consonants form it by adding i. The fol- 
lowing table shows the various changes which a noun undergoes in declension : — 


SlKGFDAE. 

1 Pjluead. 

Nominative. 

■ ■ ■■ 

Oblique. 

Nominative. 

Oblique. 

Masculine — 

Qhdra^ a horse 

ghore 

ghore 

ghdreS^ 

Ghar, a house 

ghare 

ghar 

: (jharg. 

Biohehu, a scorpion 

hichchue 

hichchu 

hichohui* 

Peminine— 

a daughter 


hitUa 

hit tig. 

a woman 

junasa . 1 

ji»nasa 

junclsa. 

a sister 

haihm 

\ 

haihm • 

^ p ^ 

haihm. 



kang-ba dialect. 


.TIxe case of the agent is formed as foUows 

Singular. 

» ghdre 

gliare 
hichcJme 
hittie 


m 


jm^dse 

baihnz 


Plural. 
gJiorea. 
gJiara. 

MchcJma. 
bitfza. 
jundsa. 
baihnz. 

plui* 

The suffix: o£ ftc aceusatiTe-dative is K or io.> That of the locatire is Mci, In 

otiier respects the declension of nouns follows Panjabi. 

_ AdjeotiTes foUow the rules of PaHjabi, except that an adjective agreeing irith a novm 
m the agent case is itsei E piit in that case. Thus, Uv,U% ptUrZ, bj the younger son. 

Tlie first two ixersonal pronouns are thus declined 



I. 

We. 

Then. 

1 You. 

Komiiiative 

maz 

assS I 

tu 

tudsd* 

Agent 

men 

assd 

tat, tudh 

inssa^ 

Acc.- Dative 

mmjd 

assajo 

tijd 

tussijd* 

I J< K.^tivo 

minjdJ)ich 

assa^hich 

tijd'hich 

itissa^Mch^ 

G'enitive 

mer& 

1 mJiara, assBda^ 

ierd 

imtJidrai iamlidrd^,, 
iussdda* 


The forms mJidz'd and tamhm'd are taken from Pahari. 

The following are the principal parts of the other pronouns 



TImfcg lie, etc. 

TMs. 

Wlio. 

.That, he, etc. 

Who ? 

*lVhst? 

Smgnlar— 

Kominative 

oh 

eh 

p,jeh 

sell, saih 

kun 

kia, hjd,. 

Agent 

zmi 

im 

jim 

iini 

kum, kim 

i 


Oblique 

us 

is 

jis 

tis 

^ kuSy kuh 

1 kes (dat. kajd). 

Plural-— 

N ominative 

oh 

eh 

jd,jeh 

sell, saih 

hm 


Ob] iquo 

unH- 

inS 

jind 

tind 

kina 

. ■» . . 

... 


' The .suffix ?o is mlly the locative of a genitive postposition /<?. In Kafigra ja has become obsolete, but it still sur. 
vivos ill jt Hlightly iliffierent fom in SindM. It is derived from the Sanskrit ihiongh the Prakrit ^ajjau, the i a 

b.ung druppod according to a well known phonetic rule. The faoir that Jo is a locative is well shown by its employ^m ^tn 
certain po.stpositions. Such posipositions are originally nouns in the locative. Thus. before, is realiy the locative 

of front, and means literally ‘ in the front.’ It hence governs the genitive, and, as in Indo-Aryan languages, such 

genitives arc adjectives, they agree, in the KSngra dialect, with in gender and case. Henc^^ 

thee, is literally ‘in thy front,’ and tijd is the locative masculine of an obsdete gemrtve tl^. J 

a contraction of an old locative «.cdc^e, in the middle, and , in thee is literally, in thy middle, mihe 

innidio cl thee.’ In an exactly similar way, the Hindi ho is by tagin the locative of ha. 


vor.. IX, PAET I. 
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paSjIbI. 


The nasalization of the agents singular is often omitted. The agents plural arc thn 
same as the oblique forms. The oblique forms plural often insert an h. Thus, iinha, 
inJior, etc. ‘ Anyone’ is hoit obi. Tcml. ‘ Anything’ is hichh, ‘Self’ is appu, oblique 
-form the same, genitive apna. 

Adehd, of this kind; so, fadehd, jadeJia, kadelia. 

The verb substantive is conjugated as follows : — ' 


Present, I am, etc. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

1 . 

ha, liai 

ha, hu, hat. 

2. 

he, hat 

ha, ha, hat. 

3. 

he, hai 

hBi hai, hin, han. 


The past tense is sing, masc., thd or tJiu ; fern., thl : plur. maso., the ; fern., thia. 

In the Active Verb, the Infinitive and Participles follow Panjabi. Thus the present 
participle is mdrdd or mdrnd, striking. The Present Subjunctive follows the analogy of 
the verb substantive. Thus, mdre or mdrai, thou mayst strike ; mdrd, I or we may 
strike. The first person plural may be mdrle, as in Pafijabi. The only other tense 
which presents irregularities is the future, which is conjugated as follows in the mascu- 
line. The feminine forms can easily be supplied on the analogy of Pahjabi — »< 



Puture, I shall strike. 

etc. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

1. 

marga, margha, marKga, ma^r^gha 

mdrge, mdrghe. 

2. 

marga, mdrgha 

mdCrge, mdrghe. 

3. 

mdrgd, mdrghd 

marge, mdrghe. 


We now and then meet stray Pahari forms of the future, such as hm, he -will be; 
bhold, he will be. 

The past participle sometimes drops the i, as in Hindostani. Thus, laggd, for 
begun ; mild, iox milid, 

There is a Respectful Imperative ending in «. Thus, rahhhd, be good enough to 
keep me. . 

The Prequentative compound frequently appears with the force of an ordinary 
present definite. Thus. moA'd hardd-ha, T. am str iking , 

The Inceptive compound verb is formed with the direct, and not the oblique form 
of the infinitive. Thus, he began to do. 

l^otethatcontrary to the PaSjabi and Hindostani construction, the verb hdlrm, to 
speak, is treated as a transitive verb in the past tenses. Thus, lauhke puftre bdlia, the 
younger son said. 








AUTHORITIES—, 

ijYALL, Sib James Bboadwood,— of the Land J^evenue Settlement of the Kangra Lisiriei^ Lanjah 
• . « 1865-72, Lahore, 1874. (App. 4, Glossary ; App, 5, Proyerbial sayings.) 

Appendix 1 of the last edition of the Kangra Gazetteer consists of l^otes 07i the Lialect of ike Kangra 
Valley with a Glossary of Words peculiar to the Kangra District ^ by the late Mr. E. O’Biien (the anther of 
the well-lmown Mhltani Glossary). A new edition, revised and enlarged, has been prepared by the Rev. T. 
Grahame Bailey, and is printed in that gentleman’s Languages of the Northern Bimalay as ( London, 19C8). 


As specimens of tlie Kangra dialect I gi’^B, first a Yersioii of tie Parable of tie 
Prodigal Son ; second, a short folktale ; and, third, a few local proTerbs. 
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Specimen I. 

li -T , •*' 

Hjfl rfoaaw aj ^ t 

M3T ^iM xV h 1 


5 Px" 

u ftjf 36 nj Tna. jjwi 

• 3''‘ 1(V «■! I^TMS^ i,i 2< 3T (^31 

Vl3 fw»i VJT vTS 5 M3a 71.3 fW^ig 

k 1 uo farafl i fAal 

/ ■ 

faj .^JTUS Pf 3 j Paj^ wdij Hdii 2 ?iMsi 

< 3 » c! f Tfa (Was 

i* raiT (ujj 'H'sn liW 3^ f[z 

■■ ' ■ ■ 



1 


KiilGKl dialect. 

56- fircf I 5i m {%7[ yi«yjj 

%p»* 

piijf Z7f3j(?,j zj^ 13 a: ajf 

Rt(5, n ^2 fZffl Tjf jfjr;^'' 

irjpPl ^3 HU hY OtKf (A^xI 
ni M-aj § jfMsf 52 3sa:jr33jVi 
i'i ■S'6' zfajrf) fanxl 1x38 >i3T (ilj/jpi 
/ (3?ix1 Cpjj 5i 7i5 

fx3a 3T )i)i^ x] y-'s 3 ’531 

3 3a ^ |jP )ia' xa<3i • 
^ Gal xal PTMa Jfif 

iT’^' 3J (sitxT 5i 5 ifyil 

0 J^ajj 5 Ja ftS jfj3)S. ifu 

^•li 3 I 3a ^ 3):Si/ M3a nco2^gi3,JT 

^3)‘ 3^1 (n'S 15 H 5 . M3iy M fKTfl 


0 


I 
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PANJlBl. 


KIngra Dialect 


(District EIangra.) 


Specimen I. 

A, -'i"- 

wnT rfoaajj i f t Tyu' 

cr>3J< y3> 3i 3 

A( M 5 ’Ilij 

u M ni {dT( 3e fr3 rn3. Jjpii 

•3'- yv hi- if] TTfMsar r3U3i 

VI 3 fw>i ^3T ifTS ji 3? 3 M3 3 JT5 

sjfi xi fjfji I r<5. 
.^jryS fyji Pjj^ wdw K<5ii mi 

id' 6ii3 jlia" 1 St ^3 7r3 [u-^ 3JT31 sh 

i- PaT! fyjj K'e? ycf 3i fa 

■■■■« ♦ 


% 



KliJG-El DIALECT. 


56- fiTii I fii (371 ncoyjj 

%0>» 

1133^ 6)fi^Tf] I^SjI^Z Z{« i3SC «jf 

13 i/iya. CO ^3 f^Ji fif ifjaf 

iPjiVi' I fid XM H/ (?!K3' (di^-'xl 

7TJ m" 3J ^ ^MSf i|2 I 

^sr6 Z?f3jrfl f^nxl fx 36 >|3T f^j/jTl 
/ fsTIXI zfjj 5(6 3> 5i Tij 

z(« (X3a i) xl m'' 5 5 jT Iz.') 

5 33 ^ l^r • 

^ (Sal X5»l pfya ZfZf 

Si (sTTx'l 3| 5 zCyi] 

^ njJ! 3 Si faS 7fj3fia yy 

^Trji 3 I ,33 in 3ri,i U33 IT«2# 3|3T 

13? 3"^ I (n'S jiaV M ^xTrl 
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jtvi i) -hr /I >1^ I no Ss*! 

iiT-il iizi zfco frrzTf 3> no ol 

n' \ fond Mil f^n>ir) fwy) K-i) 3vjzf 
■H- 1 ^ O'!! f^io jj^' Hi} fanfl JT^ 
cojf) 02 I U3i |3nx>f 

a lkvf 5 fi i 6^^ h^ 

srjfl'^ rfriiS iCu K"!^ S 5 ^ 3 > 3 i'i 

JTo ^Si 3iJT ^ 3 ] 3 I ^ 3 } ifif 

nus fw7 hI If^vf Ji TT 3 < 3 )^y 3 

Hi} fJTKl oxf I ><>[ fjTsi 3# 

jriT 33 3i fifir 1 33 3<^ .Xi33J 

>ir3)2 I ^3 5 33 ns’" y33 /jilfjTpf sf 

(li} 3i}'if 3tfi/ i I jriiifl (jTpf xf 

fto" 3 1 3"^ no n3) H'i's( c?# II 



'I 


m 

] 

I SlNfiftl DIALECT. 

ft 

I ' faniT 2,/ U3'i c^3S ^ I 

! 

^ fii vfm V,) U ujT f 

« 

^^'3l <53 jT gs{] I 5) fsO 

liita. Ix-f llif rfl riAj) 

I 1) 23 [wpf 3 1 fSf) [ajf 

I K’i' 5 l 3*31/ Ta^Ta 3 3 ^ 

3>3ht 2fif 2f3l §)12 j 1 -iff wli] 3 I 
3Tw WJi) S (357 h1 3co Djf |>jco 3 1 

5iM^ fa^il )iJp'a] xlsl 3> tim ^'^(=131 

sffijjf I fn Il«o Jiri) |3)133 ZfJf liili 

! u^^ h{I Ji’Tsi' ?5jf I fa’ll if if kI 

I 

j Gs^ (il3 3i ^ ^ 3 

j 3>^’3l d3o / 33 Wijl 

3H- 5i 5 U'3'i ^3? Sfnf I 5> 3jf 

, , , : ' ■'! ■ . 

■ ■ ■ , ,. ■ • 
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f^3i sj ' 

(h3 h ri Jfl/5. ^ 3 i 

1 

I m'i 23 ysi 1 , 

3,1 [jfxi 3 

fio ^3 l^fvi fsi' 3 7\ f3 7T xl 

hfi ZfSf^ J I (3?! k 1 ' 

3i 3 M3i 3 nif 

5 f\i 3 ^3 JT3 3i 3 1 

fl^i H^Sl] ^77] 35l 

^ I f^|3Z^ Ki) }i 23 33 ' 

1^^ ^ Pii] SfiA 3 I rrcfxjl 

fnil fill fr,;^ J If 
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fNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Kangba Dialect. 


PAlfJi.Bl. 


Specimen I. 


Central Group. 


(Disteigt, Kak&ea.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kusi mahnuede do puttar the. Tin! hicha lauhke 

A-certain man-of two sons were. Them from-among hy-fhe-yminger 

puttre babbe kane bolia je, ‘he bapu-ji, je-kichh gharede 

son the-father to it-was-said that, ‘ 0 father-sir, lohatever house-of 

bicha mera hisa hoe, seh miiijd deo.’ Tl 
goods from-cmong my share may-he, that to-me give.' Then 

babbS tini-ki apna latta-phatta bandi ditta. Mate 

by-the-father them-to his-own property having-divided was-given. Many 

din nahl bite je chhota puttar sabh-kichh ki^a kari-ke 

days not passed that the-yomger son everything together made-having 

diir dese-ki chala-gia ; phiri titthu 

a- far country -to went-away ; then there 

katde apna latta-phatta udai- 

in-spending his-own property was-squ 


property was-squandered. 
tis mulkhe bich bara kal 


aving-dwided was-given. Many 
sabh-kichh ki^a kari-ke 

everything together made-having 

luchpane bich din katde 
there debauchery in days in-spending 

udai-ditta. Js seh sabh-kichh 

dered. When he everything 


When he everything 
pea, hor seh kankal. 


bhugtl-chukka tl tis mulkhe _ bich bara kal pea, hor seh kankal. 

spent-had then that country m a-great fcmine fell, and he in-want 

hol-gia. Hor seh tis mulkhede malmua bicha ik-si admiS bai 

became. And he that country -of men from-among one man near 

rehnii laggii, jini tisjb apne lahre bich sura charna bhejia. 

to-dwell began, by-whom. him-as-f or his-own field in swine to-feed ^t-was-sent. 
Seh kakkh-kura-sikri kang jini-ki sur khide-the apna pet 

Me chaf-rubhish-hushs by which the-swine eatmg-were his-own belly 

bluwna (diahdfi-tha. Hor koi admi tis-ki kichh nahi dinda-tha. 

/ A^A anil man him-to mythmg not giving-was. 


bliarna c 

liahdfi-tha. 

Hor koi admi 

to-Jill wishing-was. 

And any man 

'ra t,i 

s-ki yad 

ai, hor 

Then hi 

m-to msmoryf oamey and 

kitmvhl 

majurl-ld 

khane-te bhi 

how-many 

servants-to 

eating-than even 

hor mai 

bhukkha 

mar a karna-ha. 

and I 

hungry 

dying domg-am. 

VOfc. IX, 

PAEt I. ■» 



dinda-tha. 


him-to anything not giving-was. 

bolia je, ‘mere babbe bal 
it-was-said that, ‘my father near 

roti ghuUi rehdi-he, 

bread left-over-and-above remaining-is, 

Mai utthi-kari apne babbe 
J arisen-having my-own father 


bolia 

it-was-said 


f 


i 


786 PANJABI. 

bal jagha hor tis-ki gaUSgha Je, “lie bapu-ji, mai siu-ge-llb 

near loill-go and hini-to I-wUl-say that, “ 0 father-sir, hy-vne heaccu-j roni 

ulta lior tijo samliiie P^P kita-Iie. Huii iiiai tuinliara puttai* 

against and thee-to before sin done-is. Now I your son 


guluane jog nabl 

bi. 

Minjd 

apne 

majura 

bicba ik-si 

to-be-called jit not 

am. 

Me 

your-own 

servants 

from-among one 

barabar samjbi-kaii 

rakkba 

?J 5 

Ta 

seb 

uttbi-ka; 

ri apne babbe 

like considered-having 

keep.' 

) 5 

Then 

he 

arisen-h axing his-oicn father 

bal gia, bdr seb 

diu’-bi 

tba 

je tisde 

babbg 

tis-ki dikkbi-kari 


near loent, and he distant-even was tha,t by-lds father hmi-to seen-having 
daya Mti, hor khitt dei-kari tisde galS laggi-kaii 

compassion loas-made, and rimning given-having mi-his nech been- attached-having 

pliaS lae. Ptittre tis kane bolia, ‘lie bapu-ji, iiiai 

hisses were-tahen. By-the-son Mm to it-was-said, ‘ O father-sir, hy-me 

surge-te ulta kang tumbare sambne pap kita-bai, hdr pbiri 

heaven-from against and you-of in-front sin done-is, and any -more 

tumhara puttar guluane jog nabf ba.’ Ti-bbi babb® 

your son to-be-called 'worthy not I-a/m’ Then-even by-fhe-father 

apne naukri-ki bdlia je, ‘sabbn.5-te kbarc kaprc kadclM-kaii 

his-own servants-to it-was-said that, ‘ all-than good clothes brought-ont-hmnng 

is-ki Ida ; kan§ isd§ battbS gutbi, bur pairs bicb jutte 

this-one-to put-on ; and this-one-of on-hand a-ring, and feet in shoes 

poa ; bor kbaie kaue anaud karie- K§b je eh mcra 

put-on; and let-us-eat and rejoicing let-us-make. Because that this my 
puttar mari-gia-tba, pbiri jida bdia-be; guacbi-gia-tba, 

•- son having-died-gone-was, again living beoome-is ; having-been-lost-gone-was. 


pbiri mila-be.’ 

Ta 

seb mauj 

karna 

lagge. 




again got-is.’ 

Then 

they rejoicing 

to-do 

began. 




Tisda 

bara 

puttar labre 

bicb 

tba. 

Hdr 

«. nt 

18. 

seb . aSda 

Him-of the-elder 

son the-jield 

in 

was. 

And 

when 

he coming 

bdi 

gbare 

nere pujja, 

tl 

tini 

baje 

kang 

nacbedi 

having-become 

the-house 

nea/)'' arrived, 

then 

by-him 

music 

and 

dancing-of 

oaj suni. 

Hdr tini apne naukri 

bicba 

ik- 

•si admie-ki 

noise loas-heard. A'iid by-him his-oion servants from-among one man-to 


saddi-kari appu bal iiuobcbbia je, ‘ eb Ida be F ’ Tini 
called-having himself mar it-icas- ashed that, ‘this what isN By-hm 

tis kane bdlia je, ‘tumbara bbau aia be, bdr tumbarg babbS 

Mm to it-was-said that, ‘your brother come is, and by-your father 

bari umdi rasd kiti-he, is galla-kan je tis-ki bbala-obaiiga 

a-very excellent feast made-is, this reason-mahing Uat him-fo safe-and-well 



got-he-is’ 
Is 


galla-lcari 


3 ana 
to-go 


kangea dialect. 

Appar tini jalni kite, kor andar 

But ly-Um wrath was-made, and icithin 

tisda bakb baliar ai-kari 
This reason-mahmg him-of the-father ozdside come' 

Tini babbe-ki uttar ditta je, ‘mai 

By-Mni the-father-to answer was-gwen that, ‘I 

tehl karda-ba, hor kaddi tumbare bukme-te babar 

service doing-am, and ever your order-from outside 

Hor tussa kaddi minjo ik obbelu bbi nab! ditta je 

ever to-me a hid even not tcas-given that 

Diauj karda. Appar timibara eb puttar 

this son 


nabi cbabia. 
not he-icished. 
manana ia^ija. 
to-veinonstrate hegan. 
itnia. barsS-te tiniibari 
so-m-any years-froni your 

nab! boia. 
not became. 


And hy-you 

mittrS kane 
friends with 
kaSjariidS 

harlots-of in-company 
tnssi tis-ki bari 
l)y-you him-for a-very 

l)ulia je, ‘be 

it-was-said that, ‘ 0 
inera be, sob sabb tera 

mine is, that all thine 

boni tbit tba, 

fo-hecome loroper loas, because 


max 

I 


rejoicing might-have-done. But yottr 

satbS tumbara latta-pbatta kbai-gia-be, 
your property devotired-is, 
ebbail ras5 banai-be.’ 

feast prepared-is.’ 
tu sada mere 

thou always of -me 

Appar manj 


fine 
puttar, 
son, 
be. 
is. 

kibi5-kari 


apne 
my-oicn 

je 

by-whom 
jibl seb aia tibi 
when he came then 

Babbe tis-ki 
By-the-father him-to 
kane be. Je-kicbb 
near art. Whaieter 

karni kan§ kbusi 


But rejoicing to-be-done and happiness 
je eb tera bbau mari-gia-tba, 

that this thy brother having-died-gone-wasy 


pbiri jida boia-be; guacbi-gia-tba, pbm mba-be.’ 

again living become-is; having-been-lost-gone-was, again got-is.’ 
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bal jigha lior tis-ki gaUigM je, “lie bapu-ji, mai sm-gc-te, 

near will-go and Mm-fo I-ioill-say that, “0 father-sir, by-me heaoenfm 

ulta bor tijo samhne pap kita-be. Hun mai tumbara piittar 

against and thee-to before sin done-is. Now I yonr son 

guluane Jog nabt ba. Min jo apne majui'a biclia ik-si 


to-be-called fit 

not 

am. 

Me 

yolir- 

■awn 

servants 

from-aniong one 

barabar samjbi 

-kari 

rakkba? 

>5 5 

'V 

Ta 

seb 

uttbi-kari apne babbe 

lihe considered-having 

heep.'' 

5 

Then 

he arisen-having his-own father 

bal gia, bor 

seb 

diu’-bi 

tba 

je 

tisde 

babbe 

tis-ki di kkbi-kari 

near loent, and 

he distant-even 

teas 

that 

by-his 

father 

him-to seen-having 

daya kiti, 

bor 

kbitt 

dei-kari 

tisdg 

gale 

laggl-kari 


compassion loas-made, and rtmning given-having on-his neelc been- attach ed-hming 
pbaS lae. Puttrg tis kane bolia, ‘ be bapu-Ji, mat 

hisses were-tahen. By-the-son him to it-was-said, ‘ 0 fither-sir, by-me 


siu’ge-te ulta kane tuinbare sambne pap kita-bai, bor pbirT 

heaven-from against and yon-of in-front sin done-is, and any-niore 

tiunbara puttar guluane jog nabi b5.’ Ti-bbi bal)})o 

your son to-be-called worthy not I-aml’ Then-even by-the-father 

apne naukri-ki bolia je, ‘ sabbn5-te kbare kaprc karldbl-kari 

his-own servants-to it-was-said that, ‘ all-than good clothes hrought-out-havi-fig 

is-ki loa ; kan§ isde battbS gutbi, bor pairl bicb jutte 

this-one-to put-on ; and this-one-of on-hand a-ring, and feet in shoes 

poa ; bor kbaie kan§ anand karie- K§b je eb inera 

put-on; and let-us-eat and rejoicing let-us-mahe. Because that this my 
puttar mari-gia-tba, pbiri jida boia-be; guaobi-gia-tba, 

^ son having-died-gone-was, again living become-is ; havmg-been-lost-gone-was, 

pbiri mila-be.’ Ts seb mauj karna lagge. 

again got-is.’ Then they rejoicing to-do began. 

Tisda bara puttar labre bicb tba. Her ji, seb . asda 

Sim-of the-elder son the-feld in was. jd.nd when he coming 

boi gbare nere pujja, € tini baje kang nacbedi 

having-become the-house near arrwed, then by-him music and dancing-qf 

oaj suni. Hor tini apne naukrE bicba ik-si admie-ki 

noise toas-heard. And by-hvm his-own servants from-amiong one man-to 

saddi-kari appu bal imebcbbia jg, *eh kia be?’ Tini 

called-having himself near it-was-ashed that, ‘this what is?' By-him 

tis kane bolia je, ‘tumbara bbau aia be, bor tumbarg babbS 

him to it-was-said that, ‘your brother come is, and by-your father 

bari umdi raso kitt-be, is galla-kaii jg tis-ki bbala-cbanga 

a-very excellent feast made-is, this reason-maTiing that him-to safe-and-well 



KlNGEi dialect. 




3ana 

to-go 


nail! clialiia. 
not he-wished. 
manana laffsa. 

to-remon%trate began. 

barsa-te himliari 
so-niany years-from you}’ 

nab! biia. 

not became. 


mila,-he.’^ Appar tim jalni kiiJ, hor anclar 

got-he-is.’ But hy-him wrath was-made, and icithin 

Is ^alla-lcaii tisda babb babar ai-kari 

This reason-maUng him-of the-father outside oome-liming 

Tim babbe-ki uttar ditta je, ‘mai itmi 

By-him the-father-to answer was-gwen that, ‘I 

tebl karda-bl, bor kaddi tumbare biikme-te babar 

service doing-am, and ever yowr order-from outside 

Hor tiissl kaddi minjo ik obbelu bbi nab! ditta je mai apne 

ever to-me a Ud even not icas-gwen that I my-oicn 

mauj karda. Appar tunihai’a eb puttar je 

rejoicing might-have-done. But your this son by-whom 

satbg tumbara latta-pbatta kbai-gia-be, jibS seb aia tibl 
your property devoured-is, when he came then 
cbbail raso banai-be.’ 

feast prepared-is.’ 
tu sada mere 

thou always of -me 
Appar mauj 


And hy-you 

mittri kano 
friends with 

kailjariade 

harlots-of in-company 
tussi tis-ki bari 
hy-you him-for a-very fine 

je, ‘be puttar, 
that, ‘ 0 son, 

sell sabb tera be. 
that all thine is. 
tbik tba, kibiS-kari 

proper ivas, because 


it-ioas- 
mera be, 
mine is, 

boni 

to-hecome 
pbiri jida 
again living 


Babbe tis-ki 
By-the-father him-fo 

kane be. Je-kicbb 

near art. Whatever 

karni kan§ kbusi 


But rejoicing to-be-done and happiness 
je eb tera bbau mari-gia-tba, 
that this 


thy brother having-died-gone-was, 

boia-be ; guacbi-gia-tba, pbbi ndla-be.’ 

become-is; having-been-lost-gone-tvas, again got-is.' 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

panjabi. 

JLiiSTGRA. Bialbct. (District, Kangra.) 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY 


Central Group. 


paSvabi. 


JvANGRA Dialect. 


(Disteict, EIaxgka.) 


Specimen 11. 

transliteration and translation. 


Ik-si 

buddbie 

pajab 

ik-si karare 

hal 

tbaini 

JBy-one 

old-woman fifty 

rupees a money-lender 

near 

deposit 

rakkh.e-the. 

Kane 

tis-te 

kaddi-kaddi buddhi 

tbora 

tbora 

placed-were. 

And 

him-from 

now-and-then the-old-woman 

a-bi/ttle 

a— little 

sauda 

lidi-tbi. 

Js 

ik din bnddMe 

karare-te 

provisions 

taking-was. 

When 

one day by -the-old-woman the-money-lender-from 


apni thaim mangi, ta kararg lekha kari 

h&r-owvi deposit wds-asTced, then by -the-money -lender calculation having-made 

paf^ rupayye bald dena kaddke. Pbiri bbi buddM 

five rupees balance to-be-given were-drawn-out. Again also the-old-woman 

tis-tf) pao-pao sauda kaddi-kaddi lidi-rabi. j| phiri 

hwi-from quarter-quarter provisions now-and-then taking-was. When again 

lekha h.oia, ta panj rupayye baki bbi buddbiade 

calculation became, then the-fi/ve rupees bala/nce also the-old-tvoman-of 

muki-gae. Is gaUada gallan loki eb kita je,— 

eoshausted-went. This matter-of saying by -people this was-made that , — 

'pafij pajaka lai-gae, 

'the-five the-fifty %cere-taken-away, 

'panja-kx lai pao. . 

ihe-five took the-quarter. 

‘damm kararl bas pei, 

‘deceit of-the-money-lender poioer she-fell, 

‘ti buddhx ■ ao iao.’ 

‘ then old-woman come go." 


INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


PANJABI. 


iClNG-RA BiaIECT. 


(District, Kangra.) 


Specimen 1). 

^ jun fu Tf) 

^>^5 tsO t Csnj H?J] X3j1 

tr u ^1, 

rati lia, x-jU I 

fiytl i] faji 5 ^'^ 

'hajI ,><aj1 c^ajI I iT a-bi 

3Vi?f y i:(a, 

ffA,')jfAj ire I (f JT JTpoa/ yfcoSi 

ec >€^ 3 ' 5 


ct)^ jT2 kT cn^ I 

J/J? x-ff 3-^ 
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i No. 5.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PAiJjABl. 


•Kangra. Dialect. 


Specimen IL 


(District, Kan-gea.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ik-si buddhie pajab rapayye ik-si karare bM tbaini 

Jiy-one old-woman fifty rupees a money-lender near deposit 

rakkbe-the. Kan§ tis-te kaddi-kaddi buddbi tbora thora 

placed-were. And him-from now-and-then the-old-woman a-UUle a-Uttle 

satida ledl-tbi. Ja * ik din buddbie karare-te 

propmons taUng-was. When one day by-the-old-woman the-money-lender-from 

apni thaim mangi, is kararg lekba kari 

her-own deposit was-asJced, then by -the-money -lender calculation having-made 

paiSj rupayye bald dena kad^e. Pbiri bbi buddbi 

five rupees balance to-be-given were-dramn-out. Again also the-old-woman 
tis-te pao-pao sauda kaddi-kaddi lidi-rahi. Ja phiii 

him-f rom quarter-quarter provisions mw-and-then taking-was. When again ^ 

lekba boia, tS panj rupayye baki bM buddhiade 

calculation became, then the-five rupees balance also the-old-woman- of 

muki-gae. Is gallada gallan ' loka eb kita Je,— 

exhausted-went. This matter-of saying by-people this was-made that , — 

‘ pafij pajaba lai-gae, 

^the-five the- fifty were-taken-away, 

‘pafija-ki lai pao. . 

‘the-five took the-quarter. 

‘damin karara bas pei, 

* deceit qf-the-money-lender power she-fell, 

‘ti buddbi ■ ao Jao.’ 

'then old-woman come gof 


790 


PANJABI. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. t 

An old woman once deposited fifty rupees witli a money-lender, and only very seldom 
took a few provisions from Mm against the deposit. One day, when she asked liim for 
her deposit back again, he made up the accounts and told her that there were only^ five 
rupees to her credit. She went on taking now and again a quarter of a seer of provisions, 
and when she again asked him to settle up, he made up the account and told her that now 
there was nothing left to her credit. W^hen the people heard of this the lollowing saying 
became current, — 

The five took away the fifty, and the quarter of a seer took the five. She fell into 
the clutches of the money-lender by his deceit. Old woman, come and go.* 


/ 


The last sentence is not clear to me. The writer of the specimen explains itTas signifying that the people told the old* 
lady to stop transactions with the money -lender for good. ^ 
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PA5jJABl. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. i 

An old woman once deposited fifty rupees with a money-lender, and only v(3ry seldom 
took a few provisions from him against the deposit. One day, when she asked liini for 
her deposit back again, he made up the accounts and told her that there were only five 
rupees to her credit. She went on taking now and again a quarter of a seer of provisions, 
and when she again asked him to settle up, he made up the account and told her that now 
there was nothing left to her credit. When the people heard of this the following saying 
became ernrent, — 

The five took away the fifty, and the quarter of a seer took the five. She fell into 
the clutches of the money-lender by his deceit. Old woman, come and go.^ 


/ 


The last sentence is not clear to me. TheVmter of the specimen explains iifas signifying that the neonle told theol* 
lady to stop transactions witli the money 'lender for good# ® ^ P 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJABI. 


Kang-ea Dialect. 


(Disteict, Kangka.) 

SpEOjMEN III. 


£(3l 1:17] Trill 

r^iTf iz\ 

f!Z yal MTiii h] y(z\\c\\\ 

y-b iiaai ^ali 

Hajl ^ 3^ ]{f3a]^fi ailiiaii 

jii JpCT itaitii 
ViSJ 2(,33 TT 3i I 

U ?a(32 M\ 

Sw ifaSls ^211 =2.11 
ajs.i ifn >)il‘ 
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paSjabi. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING, t 

An old woman once deposited fifty rupees with a money-lender, and only very seldom 
took a few provisions from him against the deposit. One day, when she asked him for 
her deposit back again, he made up the accounts and told her that there were only^ five 
rupees to her credit. She went on taking now and again a quarter of a seer of provisions, 
and when she again asked him to settle up, he made up the account and told her that now 
there was nothing left to her credit. When the people heard ol this the lolloping saying 
became current, — 

The five took away the fifty, and the quai’ter ot a seer took the five. She lell into 
the clutches of the money-lender by his deceit. Old woman, come and go.‘ 



The last sentence is not clear to me* The writer of the specimen explains itTas signifying that the people told the 
lady to stop transactions with the money -lender for good. # 
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C No. 6.] j 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PA^^JABl. 

KiNaRA Dialect. (District, Kangra.) 

Specimen 111 . 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


1. Kheti khasme seLi. 


1. Cultivation owner 

• with. 


Jisa 

khetia 

khasm 

na jae, 

What 

field 

the-owner 

not may-go. 

Seh 

khSti 

khasme-ki 

khae. 

That 

field 

the-owner 

eats. 


2. Par h.atth§ banj, sungb.8 kheti, 

2. By-mother' s hmd trading, hy-a-niessage cultivation, 
Kaddi na hon batiliyldo tlfci. 

JSver not toill-be thh'ty-two-of thirty-three. 


G-har 

JSde 

dhole 

bajn8, 


Souse 

goes 

by-drum 

being-played. 


Ghar 

jide 

bauhtS 

sajng, 


Souse 

goes 

by-many 

guests, 


Ghar 

jSde 

bauhtiS 

dhi?, 


Souse 

goes 

by-mcmy 

daughters. 


Ghar 

jade 


bahriS 

bie. 

Souse 

goes 

by -borrowed from-another 

seed. 

Gras 

dena. 

Bas nahl 

dena. 


4. Mouthful is-to-be-given. Bodging not is-to-be- given. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING PROVERBS- 

1. Agriculture depends on the owner. 

If the owner does not go personally to his field and cultivate it, the field will eat him 

up.^ 

2. Trading at second hand, and cultivation by message will never turn thirty-two 
into thh'ty-three.® 

^ Com^&Ta Mi. M&oomciiK'B Selected Agrienliuml Proverbs ojrtke Panjab. Nos. 694, 697. 

2 Compare Mr. Maconachie, No. 698. I haye copied his translatio< 3 . 






KANaRA BIALECT. 
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self) 




3. A man goes Home («,. does not pmsper) by beating drums (ie., amusing him- 
A man goes home by entertaining many guests. 

A man goes home by begetting many daughters. 

A man goes home by sowing his field with borrowed seed.^ 

4. You may give food to a stranger, but don’t let him settle on youi- land.’- 






I Mr. Maconaohie’s Hos. 801, 802 are the nearest to this, but are not the same. 
“ I have not been able to trace this in Mr. Maoonschie s book. 


fOU IX, f AjaT % 



BHATfeALl 

I* 


The maia dialect of tile State ot Cliamba i.s known as Chanii-.ili. and is a lorm of 
Western Pahari. In the west of the stiite towards Janimu w.> find a di;i!(‘et called 

BhatSali spoken by an estimated nuinher of I t, fMHt jH'ti|tle. li is n kind of noura, but 

like Kafigra is a mixed form of specxdi. 

The ReY. T. Grahame Eaik'V gives an aecounf of Ibis ilialnef in ins Lio/jf/z/tgrn of 
the Northern Ifimalnjitis (Ijondon, lOOS), and l!i<* bdlowine' ski-ndi of ifN luaiii pecu- 
liarities is based upon this, with a few additions eolli-eb'd frutii tin' aniMwnl spiadimai, 
a version of the Parable of tin* Ih'odianl Hon. Tiiis is niM'U in ransiinili*, in fin* local 
Takri character, the trauslit(a*ati(ni bt'iiig arraue’i'il line fw liiw niili ilw nriuinal, with 
the very careless speHing' usual, in writing in this ebaraeifr madi’ uuirnna, so as to agree 
with that of the grammatical slvetch. 

In the transcription the short 6' is rt'presciitfd by i' and in<i Iiy /* as in fin* pna-cd- 
ing specimens, as it performs an entirely different fuueiiuu, eusTf'^ptnidina- to tlm short I 
of Panjabi. Thus the Bhat call imrm I'ori't^sponds to the i'anjalu oiuriit. .Mr. Bailey 
marks as long^sovcral els which ill tilt* preet* ling pages an* marki'd as short. I’his has 
been followed in the case oi‘ Bbatcull. 

Declension. — With the above «'x<’eption cd' the ebau'n* of e to e, wlilch is, in this 
case, little more than a question of spelling, the formation of iho oblique form of uuiscu' 
line nouns is much the same as in Iv.ahgriL the case of the .-u'ent is also very simibir. 
Thus : — 


SrKatTiAB. 


Vt.i'Uht. 


Nominative. 1 

intiitpuf. 

i 

AgiMtf., ^ 




^ MascMline. 


i 


1 


glidrd^ liorse ' 

ghFm 

j ' 

g'hnrtH 



gLurdii 

ghar, hotise 

ghari | 

ghiiri, 

'ji> ^ti- 


i ^ 

fjiitira 

hdtlu^ elepHant | 

hatluf hdiMe. 

hUikfm' 

ll ttki 

kntihiu 

hdithhi 

Feminins. 

' i 




i 

i i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

lmT% girl , j 

burnt 

kurM 

g 1 

i 

^ F.uid 

f 

1 /fftr/J' 

e 5 sister 1 

\ Wimuu or hhaiim ■ 

I : 

hhaimii m bImiuM 

1 

hhmHH^ 

bhittna 

i Ikainitf 
f 'iihuinti 

hhiUHUf 

■ gau^ cow; 


gni 

■ gmi 

gtlHti 



It will be noted that the agent pliiml is always the same as the oldi<jue jiiuriil. 
ah/ is sometimes pronounced 
The case postpositions arc 

Dat.-Ace., Md, M, m Jmni. 

vhhckd OT Mchchfh 

Gen. : dd. , 

hoc. I- ic/wh, or hichoh, in, 

, . ' HI . ■ ■ ■ 



bhatSalI. 
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j: t K. SI Lcimcn we come across a few forms wUclr depart from those giren above 
Ihus, wo som<dunes find forms coiTesponding to instead of gl,m. While the 

ob iquo ^oim suigubu- of nouns correspondmg to glur usually ends in e, it sometimes 
ends m «, so that Irom rnulkh. a country, we have both m,mu Ld Peminine 

nouns uyssomctuncs drop the final .-of the obh^uesingulat.. as in rnm-MoU instead 

or mrha-vichcn, in memory. 


lire Pionomis present a few depai’tures from the Dogra and Kangin Standards. 
Tile I’ersonal Pronouns are as follows : — 


I. 

We. 

Tliou. 

i 

You. 

Nolu. rd(i7 

a$a, asi 

tu 

tusUf fust 

Agent, mtu 

as^ 

tatj tuddh 

tusi 

l)at,-Acc. mikm^ niikt, meld 

as^^kea, -kz 

tukeSf tukz 

tusa-keaj -fe 

AbL mat-kachha^ mere kackliU 

asS-kachlia 

tat-f tere-kaolilid 

tmd-dmdhha 

(iett* mern 

sUra 

1 tera 

r 

iusara, tuUm 

Lp0» mere bteheh 

asE^Uchoh 

Uiddh-hichch 

tusi-Uchoh 


In ilie ul)laiiv(>, as usual, we may Iomq Uohhd instead of kachhd. 
, thn tliird person and demonstrative pronouns, we have— 


He, that. 

This. 

: Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

i 

NotiL 1 sey he, d , 

$e, he, 0 

eh 

eh 

1 

Agent. j imm 

unhd 

inm 

inJiB -tm 

Ohl. 1 «s 

unha 

is 

inha 


In the genitive, we have uclda, as weU as m-da. 

Who, Je, Ag'. sing, jini, Obi. sing. jis. 

Who? km, Ag. sing, kmi, Obi. sing, his, Gen. sing. kudd. 

What ? k//il, ke, Gen. kaidd. 

Other pronouns are kdi, some one, any one ; kichohh, something, anything. 
Conjugation.— The verb substantive closely foUows Kahgra. Thus 

Present, I am, etc. 


r 


790 3»jvS.tAb1. 

The Past is fem. PI. fM, fcm. thlfi, <.>nce. in fin* s|iccimnii, m-(‘ liavt'tlio 
Pahari tho, instead of 

The Active verb follows Kahgra. Thus : — 

Present Subjunctive {marnd, to strike). 

mara, -e, -e, -a or -le, a, -an. 

Puture masc. sing, mahrgha, plui*. mShrglie. This tense d<jes nnl elmnp' for person. 
The feminine is formed in tho usual way. 

Pres. Part, mdrdd. 

Past Part, mared. In the .sp(scimon, we huv(^ aiilff as well as ////Zen. 

Mr. G-rahame Bailey gives the present tense as forme'! lii the usual way, — by suffix- 
ing the verb substantive to tlie pre.sent ])ai‘tieiple ; thus, „ini’tUt-hn, I strike, Bui, in the 
specimen, there is another present tmiK<‘, in nit, resi'iubrum- the iujiuitive iu funu. Tlius 
harm, I do (service). It will ho renicmln'rcd that the Bo'-tt’d present paiiuuph' may end 
in nd. 

When r immediately precedes n, the two often Iteeoun; h. Tints, marnft, 1 die, be- 
comes mav^, and Icarnd, to do, becomes ha»(i. 

The following are examples of irregular verbs ; — 


Infinitive, 

Pres, Fart, 

l%nt Purt', 

Fultirr. 

,1 l*m 

to fall 

pond(t 

jAf, 

pmjh-t or 

iHiuS. 

hauncb, to become 

hmtM 

km 

huiktjhd, 

hauS. 

auna^ to come 


nya 

mtjkH 

II m$>* 

. ja^, to go 

jmdM 

tjm, g!t 

j&tlijhfl 

jei, 

miJina^ to remain 


rShU 

ndknghit 

rZf/il, 

haihn^f to sit 

baihndu 

hakheU 

Imihngbm 

hmhi^ 

to eat ! 


khsdhu 

1 

i 


jpInS, to drink ^ 

1 

1 

pm 

\ f i> 


dena^ to giye 

) 

(Imdd 1 

i 

(Um \ 

■ dinghil 


lainB) to take 

1 

\ list 



galUna, to speak 

,ri‘‘ 1 

1 

; 1 

galaya or galSyS ' 

i 

i' 


Jeama or harm^ to <3.o 

i 

■ ###»»* ^ 

Mttd 

i ' 

1 »».... j 

L,_,_ 



Note the short a in ayd, jandd, Jahgha, and gakifM, 


SlNTlKOES. 

1. What is your name ? 

Terd ns he Jiai ? 

2. How old is this horse P 

Is ghdredl hitn/i timhar hai ? 

3. Ho w Par is it from here to Kashmir? 

Itthe-hachTid (or itthn) Kashmr kUye dur hai? ' 

■#: 



bhat^Ili. 

4. How many sons are there in yotu,* father’s honse? 

Tuafe hahheM ghar Mine jdgat hm ? 

6. I hare walked a long way to-day. 

Mai ajj bare clurd-kaohlid {ox Molhd) hav,diaya. 

6. The son of my uncle is married to his sister. 

Mere chachecla, jdgat mdl bhainu-hane biahd hoi. 

7. In the house is the saddle of the white horse. 

Ghare liaohohhe glwredl kdtJii hai. 

8. Put the saddle upon his back. 

Xlsdla pittM-par kdtlii bannlii ded. 

9. I liave beaten his son much. 

Mai imld jdgat maid mdred. 

10. He is grazing cattle on the top of the hill. 

Se dhdrede rehd iipptir gam-bakrla chugdndd-kai. 

11. He is sitting on a horse under that tree. 

Se us rukkhe-heth glidre uppur baithed hai. 

12. His brother is taller than his sister. 

XTddd bhdi apnid bhetiu- (or bheiid-)kachhd badda hai, 

13. T1u 5 price of that is two and a half rupees. 

Usdd mul dhdi mpatjye hai. 

14. My father lives in that small house. 

Merd babb {ox bdpd) m halke ghare raihndd-hai. 

15. Give these rupees to him. 

(Isked eh rnpayye dei-ded. 

16. Take those rupees from him. 

Se rupayye m-kachhd lei-led. 

17. Bciit him well and bind him with ajope. 

TIsked jugti karl vndrb^ jdrid-kanne hawnho, 

18. Draw water from the well. 

Khuhe-kachM pdyd kaddho. 

19. Walk before me. 

Mai agge chald. 

20. Whose son comes behind you ? 

Kudd puttar tudfe pichchhe aundd hai? 

21. Prom whom have you bou^t that ? 

Se tuddh kus-kaohhd mulls led-hai / 

22. Ifrom a sliopkeeper of the village. 

Gir&Bde hatidbdle-kaohhd. 



I 


790 paSjabI. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. i 

An old woman once deposited fifty rupees witli a money-lender, and only very seldom 
took a few provisions from him against the deposit. One day, when she asked him for 
her deposit back again, he made up the accounts and told her that there were only five 
rupees to her credit. She went on taking now and again a quarter of a seer of provisions, 
and when she again asked him to settle up, he made up the account and told her that now 
there was nothing left to her credit. When the people heard of this the following saying 
became current, — 

The five took away the fifty, and the quarter of a seer took the five. She fell into 
the clutches of the money-lender by his deceit. Old woman, come and go.' 



The last sentence is not clear to me. The writer of the specimen explains ifas sionifTrmo- i ^ i, 

lady to stop transactions with the money-lender for good. ' ^ sigiiifymg that the people told the old- 
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C No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


PA^JlBL 


KiNGEi Dialect. 


(Disteict, Kangea.) 


Specimen 


1 . 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kheti khasme seti. 


lu Cultivation owner with. 

Jisa 

khetia 

khasm 

What 

field 

the-moner 

Seh 

khsti 

khasme-ki 

That 

field 

the-owner 


na 


jae, 


kkae. 

eats. 


2. Pao- hatthS banj, sunghg kheti, 

2. ’By-another' s hand trading, ly-a-message euUwation, 



Kaddi 

na 

hon 

batihyade titi. 


Ever 

not 

will-^he thirty -tioo-of thirty^three. 

3. 

Ghar 

J5de 

dholS 

bajne. 

3. 

Souse 

goes 

by-drum 

bemg-ylayed, 


Ghar 

jide 

bauhtS 

sajng, 


Souse 

goes 

by-many 

guests, 


Ghar 

jSde 

bauhtiS 

dhi§, 


Some 

goes 

by-many 

daughters, 


Ghar 

Jade 


bahi'ig big. 


Souse 

goes 

by-borrowed-f rom-another seed. 

4. 

Gras 

dena. 

Bas nahf dena. 


4. Mouthful is-to-be-gi/Den. Lodgmg not is-to-be-gwen. 


up. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING PROVERBS- 

1. Agriculture depends on the owner. 

If the owner does not go personally to his held and crdtiTate it, the field will eat him 


into ^ ‘Wrty-two 


" Compara Mr. Maconaoliie’s Selected, Agricultural Proverbs off 7.. r> ■ j 

^ Compare Mr. Maoonachie, No. 698- I have copied his translatiii! 



kan&ea dialect. 


79^ 

3. A man goes home (ie., does not prosper) by beating drums {le., amusing him- 
A man goes home by entertaining many guests. 

A man goes home by begetting many daughters. 

A man goes home by sowing his field , with borrowed seed.^ 

4. "i ou may give food to a stranger, but don’t let him settle on your land.* 



I Mr. Maconaohi^ s Nos. 801, 802 are 
1 not been able to trace this in 
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c No. 6.] 

C' 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PA^^JABI. 

KiKGBl Dialect. (Disteict, Kangka.) 


Specimen IN. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

1. Kheti khasme seli. 


1. Cultivation owner with. 

Jisa khetia khasm 

na jae, 

What 

field 

the-owner 

not may-go, 

Seh 

khsti 

khasme-ki 

khae. 

That 

field 

the-owner 

eats. 


2. Par hatthe banj, sunehS kheti, 

-2. JBy-cmother’ s h<md trading, by-a-message cnltimation, 



Kaddi 

na 

hon 

batihyade titi. 


Ever 

not 

will-be thirty -two-of thirty -three. 

3. 

Grhar 

jade 

dholS 

bajng, 

3. 

Souse 

goes 

by-drum 

being-played. 


Ghar 

jide 

bauhtS 

sajnS, 


Souse 

goes 

by-many 

guests, 


Ghar 

jade 

bauhtiS 

dhi§, 


Souse 

goes 

by-many 

daughters. 


Ghar 

jade 


bahrie bie. 


Souse 

goes 

by-bm'rowedfrom-another seed. 

4. 

Gras 

dena. 

Bas nalix dena. 


4. Mouthful is-to-he-gwen. Lodging not is-to-be-gwen. 


up 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING PROVERBS- 

1. Agriculture depends on the owner, 

_ n ae owner does not go personaUy to hk field and oultiTato it, tte field wiU eat him. 


- X cultiTation by message will neve 

into thu’ty-three.^ 


never turn thirty-two 


^ Compare Mr. MacoaacbVs -o , — 

^ Compare Mr. Maconacliie. No. 698. I have copied Mstornslatk*! " 



KANGEJL DIALECT. 


^ 3. A man goes liome (i.e., does not prosper) by beating druras {i.e., amusino- bim- 
self). ® 

A man goes liome by entertaining many guests. 

A man goes home by begetting many daughters. 

A man goes home by sowing Ms field with borrowed seed.^ 

4. "ion may give food to a stranger, but don’t let him settle on Your land." 


t Mr. M»eoi»ohi?8 Nos. 801, 802 aw 
I b&TO not been aUe to teoe this in 


VOU IX, P&&T i. 



5i 



bhat^^lT. ♦ 

The main dialect of the state of.' OhaiulKi is known as Chamcali, and is a form of 
Western Pahari. In the west of ilie state towards Janiniu we find a diakwt called 

Bhateali spoken by an estimated number of Uo"i'd> but 

like Kahgra is a mixed form of speech. 

The Eev. T. Grahame Bailey gives an, a,ee()unt of this dialect in his Lamjiutges of 
the ’Northern Simalayas (.Loudon, and ilm fdliouiiiu' 'vkrhdi of it\ maiii pi-eu- 

liarities is based upon this, with a. fmv additieus eelfeeh'd rmui fin- muieved spt-cime.n, 
a version of the Para]>lc of fh.(‘ .[’laKligal iSmi. Tliis is uivcii in laesiniili-, in fin- local 
Takri character, the transliteration beiim' arranged line hw lim- with the nriu-inal, Avith 
the very careless spelling risiud i.u writing in tins t-lnirtn-ier nnide unifDnn, so as to a.gr(;c 
with that of the grammatical sKa-tch. 

In the transcT’jption the sliort e is r.'pri'Si'iiti’d by (' and not hy o ;is in the preced- 
ing specimens, as it performs an entirely dtdVrent fnnetinn, eorrespoiiding l(» the short i 
of Pahjabi. Thus the BhiitSdll nulrrd eorrespotuls to t!ie I’ahjabl nmrin, .Mr. .Ihailey 
marks as long several (j’s which in the pre<!e ling p;ig(;s :tr«> marked as .slnirf. TJdH has 
been folloAved in the case of Bhatiiall. 

Declension.— -With the .abovtt exception of i!ie elmnge of c to e', wliieh is, in (his 
case, little more than a (piestiou of sptdliug, the foniiidion itf the (ddiqne form t>f ma,sca- 
line nouns is much the same as in Kahgra. The case of the agmd. is also very similhu*. 
Thus:™ 


Si’KairiAiu ' 


ri 


.Nominative. i 

j 

OliliquiE. 

'! 

. Koiititittf iv* . 



^ Masmlim. \ 

i 




1 

■ ghdrd^ liorse 

fjhhte 1 




1 

ghar^ laoiise 1 

glmre | 

1 ghartf^ gltanu 

* ijinir 

ghfii a 

tjhiUfl 

, .lialM, elephaiit I 


; htifh'^dT 

t ' . 

^ Hnthf 

hi 

} , 

htifh id 

Feminim. ; 

' 1 


i 


\ 

1 

f 

! 


. Imrld 

kiifM 


A'lr/fi 

I kurJa 

' hhm% sister , 

; hhii/iii or hluiltpi 

\ 

blkiiitii <ir blnind 

bial hiit 

i Lkaijiu^ 

... 

A/ifiiVicf. 

..gau^ COW’ : 

: ' ■ i 

(jra 



gii ‘\if 

gti fhi 


It will be noted that tin; agent, [dural is always the same as the oblique plural. 
Bhciin i& sometimes pronounced hhen. 

The case postpositions are 

Dat.-Acc., Md, hi, or hane. 

Abl. haeliha m hichhl, vlcheha or bickchd. 

Gen. dd. , 

Loc, vichoh, OT hichch, ixi. • 



BHATIalI. 

Jn the specimen we come across a few forms which depart from those ^rea abore. 
Ihus, we sometimes find forms corresponding to glibra, instead of gUre£ While the 
oblique lorm singular of nouns corresponding to usuaUjr ends in a, it sometimes 
ends m a, m that from mulJch, a country, we hare both midhU and mulkha. Feminine 

nouns in » sometimes drop the final a of the oblique singular, as in swii-vichoh instead 
of surfm-vichcli, in memory, 

ihc, Pronouns piesent a few departures from the Dogra and Kangra Standards. 
The Personal Pronouns are as follows: — 


1. 

We. 

Thou. 

You. 

N 011.1 . niaT 

ru 

asa, a$t 

iu 

tusEf hisi 

Agent, mm 

asU 

taij tuddh 

: ■ UzsE 

Dat.-Aec, mdhe>%y mikt, meki 

asU-kea, •hi 

kiheaf tihkl 

ttisa’keaj 

AbL matdkackha^ mere kachlii$ 

asa-'kachlia 

taz-, iere-lcacliM 

tusU^htGhka 

Qmt, mirn 

Sara 

tern 

tusara^ tuJiEra, tuam 

Loe* mem bteheh 

^ i 

asa^hiohoh 

tuddh-hichch 

fusE-hiohcli 


In lb,(‘ ablative, as usual, we may hma hichha instead of kaohha. 
For the lliird pi'i’Kon and demonstrative pronouns, we have— 


I'{e, that. 



This. 

Sing. 

Pliir. 

j 

Sing. 

j 

Pint, 

•Nom. 

' he^ (7 

SBylie^o 

eh 


eh 

Agent. i 

unm 

unhE 

innl 


inhd ^ 

Obl. 

us 

unlia 

is 


inha 


In the genitive, we have udda as well as m-da. 

Who, Je, Ag. sing. Jini, Obi. sing. Jis. 

■Who? kiHh Ag. sing, kmii, Obi. sing, his, Gen. sing. huda. 

■\Vhat ? ki/fi, ke, Gen. kaida. 

Oibf'r pr()nouns are kdi, some one, any one ; kichchli, something, ^ything. 
Conjugation.— The verb substantive closely follows Kahgra. Thus 

Present, I am, etc. 


ha 

ha 

han^ hin 
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paSjIbI. 


The T&st is tha, iem. thi, 1^1 the, fein. tlun. Ontxs in tlic s|)(>c!im‘n, wo 
Paliari tlw, instead of if/m. 

The ActiTe verb follows Kaiigra. Thus : — 

Present Subjunctive {marnd, to strike). 

mM% -S, -e, -S, or -le, a, -an. 

Puture masc. sing, mdhrgha, plur. nidhrghe. This tense dot's not' eliangc for person. 
The feminine is formed in the usual way. 

Pres. Part, mar da. 

Past Part, mdred. In the specimen, we have mMii as well as iniU'ii. 

Mr. G-rahame Bailey gives the present tense as i'orun^d in tiio usual way, — Ity siiillx- 
ing the verb substantive to the present participle; thus, /unnlfi-hd, 1 strikt*. But, in the 
specimen, there is another present teixso, in nd, resenibling tlie i ntin it ivt' in fonu. Tims 
karna, I do (service). It will be remembered that the 'l)ugru ])roseiit participle may end 
in nd. 

When ?• immediately precedes », the two often become u, 'I'hm, nuo’/id, I die, be- 
comes mand, and Jcarnd, to do, becomes Jemid. 

The following are examples of irregular verbs I*— 


Infinitive. 

Pros. Part. I 

i 

Past l^arfc. 

■1 

Futnrf\ 

'1 Pn»i. SnbJ* 

patina, to fall 

pomM 

i 

' pmjhd i)V iHiuijhd 

rnul 

to become 

hmdM 

hrm 

1 

hiiighd 

haul 

awwa, to come 

mmM ^ 

1 «!/« 1 

tmjhil 

tmi» 

to go 

jands 

ga \ 

jmhjhM : 

}a. 

railiim, to remain 

mihndd \ 


mihfhjht 1 

rgkf. 

haihi^a, to sit 

haifmd^ 

hmih$§ 

baiMijim 

ImuhS, 

to eat 

1 

hJiUndd i 

hhddh<^ 

\ 

1 


1 

to drink | 

pMd(% 


1 


dena^ to give 

dmd&, 

ctUiB 

tiUgha 


laind) to take 


liS 

..... 


to speak 

i 

galayB or 



Jcarna or /car to do 

1 

i 

MiiU 1 

! 

i 

1 



hFote the short a in ayd, jandd, Janghs, and galayd. 


Sentinoeb. 

1. What is your name ? 

Terdnakehaif 

2. How old is this horse ? 

Is ghoredi kit'll umbar hai? 

3. How far is it from here to Kashmir ? 

ItM-kachhd (or itthii) Kashmr kU^e dur hm ? * 



BHAT^ili, 

4. How many soils are there in yonr father’s house ? 

Tmre babbedil ghar Mine jagat hm ? 

6. I have walked a long way to-day. 

O/jj bc(iT6 duTdt’hoiOhlidi (or hiohlid^ o/ydit 

6. The son of my uncle is married to his sister. 

Mere chdchecU jdgat mdi blainu-hane bidhd hai. 

7. In the house is the saddle of the white horse. 

Ohare haehchhe ghbredl hdtlil hm. 

8. Put the saddle upon his back. 

Tlsdtd piUId-par Jcdthi bamihi ded. 

9. I have beaten his son much. 

Mm zisdd jdgat matd rmred. 

10. He is grazing cattle on the top of the hiU. 

Se dhdrede rehd uppur gaua-bahrld chugdndd-hai. 

11. He is sitting on a horse under that tree. 

Se US ruhhhe-heth ghbre uppur baithed Jiai. 

12. Ilis brother is taller than his sister. 

XTddd hhdl apnld bhetjtu- (or bhend-)kachhd badda hm. 

13. The price of that is two and a half rupees. 

Tlsdd nml dhdl rupmjye hai. 

14. My father lives in that small house. 

Iferd babb {or bdpu) us halhe ghare raihndd-hai. 

16. CHvcJ tluise riipcos to him. 

Uslcm eh rupayye dei-dea. 

16. Take thos(i rui)ecs from him. 

Se rupayye us-kachhd lei-led. 

17. Beat him well and bind hhn with ajope. 

Vshed jugtl karl nidro, jdrid-kmne bannho. 

18. Draw water from the well. 

Khuhe-kaohhd pmil kaddhb. 

19. Walk before me. 

Mm agge chalo. 

20. Whose son comes behind you ? 

KuddpuftartiMrepiohchheamddhaif 

21. P^om whom have you bought that ? 

Se iuddh kns-kachhd muUe lea-had ? 

22. P’rom a shoi)keepcr of the village. 

Gifil^de ha^ldbdlS’kaGhhd. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY, 


BHATSiLi Dialect. 


PA]?fJABL 


S: 

Central Group, 


(State Ghamba.) 


^ ^ K'y?! 2 ^ /y’iw ^ ^ ^ 

>^3' T)7>-^' 3 }y WV 7^ 


J >?V V (fj; /V yj? 

<5:^-3 AJ>r ^3 >3^ ^ ;y^ 

^ 6 3 iUi -h^ K ^ 


^J^oC: 7 5? 3 ?7^ 'i^'hif 

m'ri yf ^5 ^ >/>/o j^- P7f / 
(T^ :7of >/)” >r>{ aV.- a/ d'}*;? 

^ Bf/ ^3 dT,\^ 

¥) ^ 6 ^?A )f 3; f 


i;V 7 ^ J ioy^~f 

7;j? ~ ^ ^ 


II 


I No. 7.] ; 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

Bhat&w Dialect. 


Central Group. 


PANJIBI. 


(State Ceamba.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

Ikl-adinir-do do jatnk the. TJnlil-vichcha nikke babbe- 

0 ue-huiu-oj' two aoHS ic6ve. iy-thc-youngei' tlie-fatheT- 

kane malaya, ‘hr-ltapu, gharbarida hesa je meki ^ milda- 
to it-ccifn-saui, "OJaiher, the-projperty-qf share ichioK io-me being-goi- 


hai nu";ki do.’ Umii gharban bandi-ditti. Thorea-rbja- 
is to-me glee.'' IJy-lnm the-properfy was-divided-out. A-few-days- 

upraiit uikko-jatako sal)h.-kiohchh kittha kari dur-miilkha- 

*aftenc<tnl8 hy-tlte-yoiotgcr-sou eeerythmg together having-made a-far-oomtry- 

m 

B, ki gofi. lltd jai-karl, je apni gharbari thi, se 

to U-mts-goue. There gone-having, what his-oicn property was, it 

liicdipaiid-viohoh giuu. Jl sabh maki-gea, us-mulkhe- 

(tebaneherii-bi ims-iost. When all was-completed, that-comtry- 

yiclKd) hard kd! pea, ate 6 kahkal hoi-gea. TS 

In d-greal famine fell, and he poor became. Then 


us-niulkln' 


i k -sa 1 It i k fi r e-ka chli 


Unni 


of-that-eonntnj ((-merchant-near having-goM he-retnained. By-him 

aitnO-kliotra-vkdieli sin* chugane-ki bheja, ate usdi 

hls-otcn-felds-ln swine feeding-for he-was-sent, and him-of 

10. marjl thi jo, ‘jd chij sur kbaude-the, se mai bi ^ 

desire o-v^.v /h<d, ^ i('h(tt things the-swine eating-wete, that a y 

Apau tiK-kl kdl diiida na tho. Ta apnia 

But hlm.-to anyone giving not was. Then his-own 

surti-yichcli fu-karl, galay^ je» ‘ mere-babbed^ 

memory-m come- having, it-was-mid that, vny-fat ei of 


I 


# 
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^ yjyr^ >r /'.3~ 





- yfpY^')yyi>P 

'»>i y A^J y ^ 

^ '*'^' 1 ' < 5 ^^. A^y) fp^y )7^y>rf ^ 

^^*9 y^P^p J ^v >7 ^;;p 

^3 J 5 yy yj ^._ ^ j y' 

f\ 9? ^yi^ Jt^' ^ 

x'^ynC ^<i di ifv,^ 7i^(f4rc,j ,f-p,c 
J$> e3»? ej3 ^ij,}) dS {f^ Tf^ ^ 


! 






'•’? 

1 


BHATillii. 

majura-kj^ 

servants-to 

rotiyi 

loaves 

bin, apan mai 
are, but I 

bbukbi mana. 
by -hunger die. 


Mai ite- 
I here- 


kacliha uth.i-kari apne-babbe-kachh. jaiigba ate us-ki 
from arisen-huving my-own-father-to will-go and him-to 

< 

galangka, h.e bapii, mai surgeda ate tera guiiab kitta, bup 

will-say ) 0 father, hy-me heaven-of and of-thee sin was-done, novo 


SOI 


is joga aabi je tera puttar , baim. Apne-majura-vichcha 

^ [of-) this worthy not that thy son I-may-hecome. Thy-own-servants-f ram-in 

6 . ik-majara-sabi me-ki bi bana.” ’ Ta utbi-kari apne-babbe- 


one-seroant-lihe 

me also malce'’ ’ 

Then arisen-having his-own-father- 

kaebb 

chalea. 

Aje 6 dur tba 

je usde 

babbe-ki dikbi- 

to 

he-went. 

•% 

Still he far was \ 

\ 

!:hat him-of 

father-to seen- 

kari 

dard 

ai ; dori-kari us-ki 

gale-kane 

laya, kane- 

having 

pain came ; run-having him-of 

neoh-to 

he-was-applied, kiss- 

sunc 

ditto. 

Puttre us-ki 

galaya, 

‘ be bapu, mai surgedai 

ings loere-given. 

By-the-son him-to 

it-was-said. 

‘ 0 father, by-me heaven-of 


ate tera pap kitta, pbiri is joga ^abi je tera 

and of-thee sin was-done, agam {of-)this worthy not that thy 


rv 

10 , puttar baua.’ 


son 1-may 


apnea-nokra-ki galaya je, ‘acbcMie achclib& 

I-may-hecome: By-the-father his-own-servants-to it-was-said that, ‘good good 


kapre kaddlii M-auo, ate us-ki lawauo; ate usde 

clothes hevving-bronght-out bring, and him-to apply; and ivm-of 


asi 


LattiS gutthl, ate paira jatt; 

U-Ia,a mi on-feet , mi fe«t»g «iy. 


•is: 
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. 1 ■ . ■ ■ kiiia je eh raera puttar moyada 

eaten-hmmg reJOW^ng may-mahe; became that this my son dead 


tha, hun. jiiida hoea ; guacM-gea-tha, hua phiri 

was, now liming became; lost-gone-was, now again was-fomid: 


Ti 

Then 


o khusi kana lage. 
they rejoicing to-do began. 


Ate usda badda puttar khetre-vichch 

And him-of the-great son the-field-in 

Ja ghare-kachh aya, ga^e -ate uaohclmedi uwa] sunl. 

When the-home-near he-came, singmg and dancing-of noise was-heard. 


tha. 

was. 


Ta iki-nokre-ki sadi-kari puohhea je, ‘eh ke hai?’ tluiii 

Then one-serv<mt-to called-having it-was-asked that, ‘this what is?’ By-him 

us-ki galaya je, . ‘tgra bhai aya, ate tere-babbe dham 

him-to it-toaS'Said that, ‘ thy brother came, and by-thy-father a-feast 

lai, is-waste je us-ki raji-baji mila.’ Uuiii 

was-applied, this-for that him-to safe-somd he-wds-goV By-him 

jiikhari-kaxi na chahea je, ‘andar jl.V usde babbe bahar 

become-migry-hmnng not it-was-wished that, ‘within I-may-go? Then him-of by-the-father outside 

ai-kari us-M > paiyaya. Unni babbe-ki jubab ditta je, 

come-having him-to it-was-consoled. By-him the-father-to answo was-given that, 

‘dikb, liuu itBel-bani-kacbba. teii 'tehal karua, ate 

‘see, I so-many-years-from thy service do, and 

kade terc-galaya-biBa max koi gal Bahi kitti; 

ever thy-word-tcithout by -me any thing ■ not was-done; 


laji tusi it bakrida ;clibaj Mi-bl Da ditto 
Jy-yM OM goat-of^ W/ 
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je Biai apne-mitra-kaae kkusi 
that I « my-awn-friends-with happiness 

jini ter a mal luchpane-Yichoh 
hy-whom thy property dehauchery-in 


bhatSU/I. 




kar5. 

Ja tera 

eh puttar 

aya, 

may-make. 

TFTieti thy 

this son 

came, 

guaya, 

tosa dham 

lai.’ 



was-losf, hy-you a-feasf was-applied.’ 


TJnm -us-ki 

galaya, ‘ he 

puttar, ^ tu 

sada 

mere-kachh 

rehda-hai. 

By-him him-to 

it-was-said, - ‘ 0 

son, thou 

always 

qf-me-near 

reinainest. 

ate ie-kiohclili 

mera hai, se 

tera hai. 

Apan 

' khusi 

kan§, 


and xnhatever 

mine is, that 

thine is. 

Btit i 

"ejoicing 

to-do. 


ate khusi 

hona khari 

gal hai; 

kihl 

je tera 

, eh 

bhai 

amd rejoicing to-hecome proper 

thing is ; because 

that thy 

this 

brother 

moyada tlia, s& 

jinda hoSa ; 

guachi-gea-tha, him 

mila.’ 



dead teas, he 

living became ; 

lost-gone-was, 

now 

was-got.’ 
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Masos * 




Hae • • 


100. Alas. 

Bab, babbi ■ 

. ' 

• 

• V 

Babb • • 

‘ 

101. A father. 

BabbaMi 


« ■ 

• 

Babbeda . • • 


102. Of a father . 

Babbaigl 



• 

BabbejO, babbe-H » 

■m ' ■ 

103. To a father. 

Babbai-kacliha 



• 

BaBljp-te . • 

• 

104. Fjom a father. 

Da bab . 

• 

■■'■/» ■ ; 

1 

Do babb . 


105. Two fathers. 


I 


English. 

Majh (Amritsar). 

107. Of fatliers 

• 

PiSda 

108. To fathers 


PiSnS 

109. From fathers 

• 

Pi§-th§ . 

110. A daughter 

• 

Kakki . 

111. Of a daughter * 

• 

Kakkida 

112. To a daughter • 

* 1 

KakkinS 

113. From a daughter 

j 

• 

Kakki-thS 

114. Two daughters - 

• 

Dokakkia . 

115. Daughters . • 


Fkakkia . • 

116. Of daughters • 

• 

KakkiSda 

117. To daughters # 

• 

KakklinS • 

118. From daughters 

1 

KakMa-th8 

119. A good man • 

• 

Ikk bh^la manas 

120. Of a good man . 

• 

Ikk bhale manasda 

121. To a good man . 

• 

Ikk bhale roanasnS 

122. From a good man 

• 

Ikk bhale manas-thS- 

123. Two good men . 

’ i 

D5 bhale manas 

1 24. Good men * 

• 

Bhale manas 

125. Of good men 

• 

Bhale mansSda 

126. To good men 

• 

Bhale mansSnS 

127. From good men 

• 

Bhale mansS-thS 

128. A good woman . 

• 

Ikk hhali tfvi . 

129. A bad hoy 

* 

Ikk kupatta mnnda 

130. Good women "V 

r 

Bhalmtivli . 

131. A bad girl v 


Ikk bhairl kuyi 

132. Good 


Bhala, change 





PowadM of Ambala. 

Mslwai (Eerozepore). 

Piwida .... 

Pewada , . «. 

PiwInS .... 

PewSnS . 

Pi-wi-tho, piwa-k5l§ . 

Pewi-to . 

Dhi .... 

Dhi 

Dhida 

j 

Dhida 

DhinS. .... 

DhinS 

Dhi-thS, -kolo . * 

Dlu-t5 

Do dhii .... 

D5 dhil . 

Dha.5 .... 

Dhia 

DhiSda • • • . 

Dhiida • 

DhiinS • . . . 

DhianS . 

Dhi5-th5, -k{5l^ . . 

Dhia^tS * , . 

Ikk bhala mannkkl^ . , 

Ik chahgi manukkh 

Ikk bhale manukkhda “ * 

Ik change manukkhda 

Ikk bhale manukkhnS . 

Ik chahgi manukkhnS 

Ikk bhale manukkh-tho, 

Ik ohahg§ maimkkh-t§ 

-kolg. * 


Do bhale manukkh . , 

Do change manukkh 

Bhale manukkh 

Change manukkh 

Bhale manukkhSda . 

ChahgS manukkhSda 

Bhale manukkhEnS . 

Change manukkhlnl 

Bhale manukkhi-tho, -kSlo 

Change manukkhi-t§ ■ 

Ikkbhali tivf . , 

■'Ik chahgi tlmf, ■ . ■ 

Ikkburamu^da , 

Bhaifa munda . . 

BhaJi tivis * 

Changia timxl . . 

Ikk burl kurj . . r ^ • 

Bhairi kuri 

Ctaaga, acLctlia, bhala . 

■ m ■■ ' ' 

,Chaiiga . . . 


m , 



Pogri. 

Kangra. 

EEglisb. 

Babbajda 

babbida . 

• * • 

107, Of fatbers. 

Ba-bbaTgi 

BabbSjs, babba-ki , 

108. To fatbers. 

Babbai-kacliba 

b abba-lie ^ 

109. From fatbers. 

Bbi 

Dbi 

1 10. A daughter. 

DMda • * • . 

Dbiada . 

111. Of a dangbter. 

DMgi * . 

Dbiajo, dbia-ki 

112, To a dangbter. 

DM-kacbba 

Dbia-te . 

• • 

113. From a daughter. 

Do dMi - . 

Do dhiS • • . . 

Ilk Two daughters. 

Dhia . * . , 

DbiS . . 

115. Daughters* 

Dhxgda . 

Dhiida . 

116. Of daughters. 

DMSgi , • . . 

Dbiijo, dhia-ki 

117. To daughters. 

Dbig-kaclilia , 

DbiS-te • . . 

118. From daughters. 

Ik kharS. admi . . ♦ 

Ikk kbara manas 

119. A good man. 

Ik kbard admlda • • 

Ikk kbare manaseda 

120! Of a good man. 

Ik kharO admi-kaclih 

Ikk kbare manasejo (-ki) . 

121. To a good man. 

Ik kharS adml-kacliba 

Ikk kbare manase-te 

122. From a good man 

JDo kbare admi , 

Do kbare manas , 

123, Two good men: 

KharO admi 

Kbare (or kbari) maaasi . 

124. Good men. 

Kbare aclmilda 

Kbare (or kbari) manasida 

125. Of good men. 

ICharO Mmli-kacbb • . . 

Kbare (or kbarl) manasajO, 
(-ki). 

126. To good men. 

Khard i.dmii-kaclibS» * ■ * 

Kbare (or kbarl) manasa- 
te/ 

127. From good men. 

Ik kliari Janinl * \ ■.* 

Ikk jnnas bbali manas 

128. A good woman. 

. ''A," ■ 

Ikkacbcbilaab?! :.' 

Ikk bara mn^du 

129. A bad boy. 

Kbari Jananli • * ■■ ■ . » 

Kbarli trimatl (or manas!) 

130. Good women. 

Ik kacbcbi kafi ' 

Ikk kuri . 

131. A bad girl. 

Khax*i * • • 

?» 

m - 

pibara, bhala, achcba 

132. Good. 


English. 

Hajb (Amritsar). 

Powadhi of Ambala. 

JWalwM (Ferozepore), 

134. Best . ' 

- 

Sabbna-th§ changa 
than all). 

(better 

Dahda chaaga 

• 

• 

Bahla-i chahga 


• 

135. Higli 

• 

IJchcha . 

• 

• . • 

‘Uchcha . 

• • 

• 

Uchcha . 

0 


136. Higlier 

• 

Horna-th§ uchcha 


Bohat uchcha 

e • 

• 

Bahia uchcha • 

• 


137. Higliest 


Sabbna-tho uchcha 


Sabh-th§ uchcha 

• 

Bahla-i uchcha 

• 


138. A horse 


Ghora 


• 

Ghora 

• ' • 

• 

Ghora « 

• 

• 

139. A mare 


Ghori 

• 


Ghoil 

• 


Ghori 4 


• 

140. Horses 


Ghore 

e 


Ghore , 

• 

• 

GhSre 


• 

141, Mares 


GhSyiS . 

m 


GhariS 

• 

• 

GhCrii . 

• 

• 

142. A bull 


Sahn 



Sihda 

• 

• 

Dhatta, sahan . 

• 

• 

143. A CQW 


G5 


. 

Gau 

• 

• 

Ga . * . . 

• 


144. Bulls • . 


Sahn 


V 

Sihde 

• « 

• 

Dhatte \ ^ 

• ' 

• 

145. Cows ^ 

, 

Gail 



Gaua 

• 

• 

GaiS 

• 


146. A dog 

■ 

Kutta 


• 

Kutla 


• 

Kutta 


0 

147. A bitch . p 


Kutti . . 



Kutti 

• 

• 

Kutti 

• 

• 

148. Dogs , , 

• 

Kutte 



Kutte 

• 

• 

Kutte . * 


• 

149. Bitches 


Kuitii 



Kuttii 



Kuttii 



— - - 











150. A he goat 

t 

Bakra 



Barha 

• 

• 

Bakkra . 


• 

151. A female goat . 


Bakri 



Barhi 

. 

• 

Bakkri . . 

• 


152. Goats * 


Bakre 


. 

Barhe 


• 

Bakkarii 



153. A male deer 


Haran . 


. • 

Haran 

• 

• 

Harn . 

• 


154. A female deer * 


Hami . 

* 


Harm 

■■ , . 

• 

Harni i . 

* 

• 

155. Deer * . 

* 

Haran 

« 


Haran 

• 

r 

Harn ■ , * ^ :■ ■,■■■ 

• 

- 

156. I am . • 


Mai hi . 



Mai hi . 

• , • 


MaT hi . 



157. Thou art . 


Tthai . 



TghaT .V 

• 

* 

TS hai, hai 


* 

L58. He is ‘ . 


Uh hai, i 



Oh hai * 


4» ' ' . 

Gh hai . 

■ 0' ■ 


159. We are 


' Asl hS, hal 



Asihi 



• 

Asi hi , 


.'..I 


I Pogri. 

Mate-gai kliare 


Uqbcba . 


Mata nclicba . 
Mate-gai uclichS 
Ghsra 


I G'bdri 
GhSre 
Ghorli 
Sabn 
GaS 


Kangra. 

• Bauht-lii khara 

• Uchclia . 

. Baaht uckcha . 

• Baubt-iii^ uchciia 
. Gbora 


Engligli. 


Gbari 
Ghare , 


Gboria . 

Sabn 

Ga 


Sabn * 

• . Sahn 

Gavg . 

• . Gal 

Satti/ . , 

• , Kutta , 

Kutti 

, . Kutti 

Kutta , . , 

, Kutte 

KnttiE , ^ , 

, , KnttiE • 

BakrE , * , ' ^ 

, , B^kra, bakrii 


Bakx‘1 * 

* 

, Bakri . . 

* • 

Bakril. . . ■ ' 

• 

, Bakru • 

• 

Harn 

* 

, Ham * . 

• 

Haml . ^ « 

• 

. Harnl • “ . 

• 

Harii ' ' , ■ ' ■' ' , ' ■' 


' * Barn . . ■ ■ . •- 

• 

A;Sbiy, S 


, Mat hi • * 

' \ * 


t ■ ■ ^ 

, Tt h§, hai 


Ob bni^ ai, d- , 


, . Seh a|: hai-;.:;v;';^ 



134. 

Best. 

135, 

High. 

136, 

Higher. 

137. 

Highest. 

138. 

A horse. 

139. 

A mare. 


As hat, m. S - 


. I ba, hat. hu 

j /j/v 


. 140. Horses. 

. 141. Mares. 

. 142. A ball. 

. 143. A cow. 

144. Bulls. 

% 

. 145. Cows, 

. 146. A dog. 

, 147. A bitch, 

. 148. Dogs. 

, 149. Bitches. 

r 

150. A he goat. 

151. A female gcat. 

152. Goats. 

1 53. A male deer. 

154. A female deer. 

155. Deer. 

156. I am. 

157. Thou art. 

158. He is. 

159. We are. ' 


1 


r 

3‘)dgrl. 

Kangra. 

English. 

Oil liaTj aT, § , 

Sell ha, hai, hin, han , 

161. They are. 

AS 8a, tlia, sa . 

Mai tha, thfl . . 

162. I was. 

TS 8a, tha 

Til tha, thu , , , , 

163. Then wast . 

Oh sii, til a 

Seh tha, thu , . . 

164. He was. 

As se, the 

Assa the , , . . 

165. We were. 

Tu 8 8d, tile 

Tussa the • . 

166. Ton were. 

Oil Be, the 

Sell the . . . 

167. They were. 

im . » . . 

Ho ... 

168. Be. 

Hana . * • . 

HOna 

169. To be. 

liiiiuia * * . . 

Honda . . , 

170. Being. 

Hal-ka, halo # * 

IM-kO . . 

171. Having been. 

a 3 li« , . . . 

Mai hoi • • 

172. I may he. 

Ail hoii # . * # 

MaT hSga, hogha, bhola 

173. I shall he. 

AS huiuli 

1 # ■ 

174 I should he. 

M'ir 

Mar , . . 

175. Beat. 

Mama . • 

Marna . ■ . 

176. To beat. 

Marcia, miriia * 

Marda . # . • 

177. Beating. 

MMs. ■ ■ V' ■ , . 

Marhie . 

178. Having beaten. 

A3 mama, mardi 

Max marda-ha . . . 

179. Ibeat. 

T3 mama, marda # 

Tt marda-he , . . ■ • 

180. Thoubeatest. 

Oh mimi, mircli'^ 

; Seh marda-ho ■, . ' ■> 

181. He beats. 

Ab mikaia, marda 

Assa marde-ha . • , * 

182. W© beat. 

Tub mirafif, m§rda * 

Tnssi marde-hl , . 

183. You beat. 

Oh mteia, mardi. 

Seh marde-ha . 

184}. They beat. 

MS maria 

Maxlnaria . • * 

185. I beat (Fast T^r.se). 

Ttidh ^ 

IfaT (or tudli) maria . f 

186. Tbou beatest (Fatt 

Tense ) . 


EDglisli. 


Tq beat [Tast Tense) . 

ou beat {Past Tense) 

\ 

hey beat {Past Tense) 
am beating 
was beating 
aad beaten 
nay beat 
iball beat 

on wilt beat 

will beat 
5 aball beat , 
a will beat 
3y will beat 
lould beat 

a beaten 
iS beaten 

IT* . 

all be beaten 


.a goest 


foes 


# 0 - 



Majh (Amritsar). 

PowadM of Amhala. 

Malwal (Ferozeporo)* 

AsSnai maria » 

Asi maria 

fV * 

xl.si in, aria * « 

TnsSnai maria 

TnsS maria 

Tnsi maria 

UnbSnai maria , c . 

OnbS maria 

Obiii-ne maria . 

MaT marda-lia 

MaT marda-ba . 

,MaT inarda-ba 

Mai marda-si , . . ! 

MaT marda-si • ^ * 

MaT marcla-sa * ^ 

MainaT maria-si 

•MaT maria-si . 

MaT maria-si . 

Mai mari . 

MaT marl 

MaT marl 

Mai mariga. . 

Mai mariga 

MaT mariga . 

TS mariga 

TS mariga 

Tu mariga . , 

Ub marega . • 

Ob maruga , . ' * 

' Ob marega 

Asl marige . « - 

Asi martge . * 

Asl marlgO' 

Tnsi niarOge 

Tnsi mardge • • 

Tnsi marOge , 

UK marege 

Ob marange 

Ob marang© , 

Mainft mar paindi-Kai . . 

, ..A.. 

MaTnS mar pai . • 

Maiim m,arii-bai ■ 

MainS mar paindi-si . . ; 

MaTnt mar pai-sl 

Maini maria-s! 

MaTnn mar pan. 

MaTnn mar pai§gi‘ 

MainS marega 

MaT janda-bi, janna-hS 

AlaT Janda-bS (or Jani-bi, 
and so throughout). 

'A» 

MaT jada (or jaiili,3-li5 

TiS janda-bai, janna-bai , 

TSjanda-hai , « 

TSiada-hai . . 

Ub Janda-bai, Jarma-bai 

Ob Janda-bai . * * | 

Ob Jada-bai > ^ , 

Asi Janne-baT, etc. 

Asijandd-bl . 

I '■ 

As! jide-bi; ' ' > 

Tnsi Janne-bo, etc, . 

TusiJande-5 

Tn.si jid§-li6„' 

Ub janne-bai, etc. 

Ob Jande-baTn . 

Ob jid^-ban 

MaT gia • . ^ , 

MaT gea . . . , 

MaT giya 

TS gia . . . , . 

TSgea . . / ^ 

'^Sgiya . . . . 

Ub gia . , , * . 

A ^ 

Oh gSa .... 

’Oh giya . 





Slogrl, 

Kangra. 

Snglisli. 

1 ^ , 
j AsS maria 

* 

* A 

1 Assa maria 

188. We beat {Fast Tense), 

! m «• 

'r^Be maria 

! 

. 

Tassa maria * . i . 

189. You beat (Fast Tense), 

1 UnS mi<ria 

. 

Tina (or tinba) maria 

190. They beat (Fast Tense), 

1 AS marda-i , , 

. 

MaY marda-hl. 

V 

191. lam beating. 

1 

i All marda-sa 

f 

j 

• 

Mai marda-tha 

192. I wap beating. 

i Mfi maria-Bi 
i 

• 

MaT maria- tlia 

193. I bad beaten. 

! A - s 

I All mar a, 

i 


MaT mari 

194. I may beat. 

! 

i AS maraii 

1 

• 

Mai marga, margiia, marSga 

195. 1 shall beat. 

* Tii margfi 

( 


. 

I ll marga, margha * 

196. Tbou wilt beat. 

1 

1 Oh mftmg 

. ■ 

n , #■ 

ben marga, margba # - , 

197. He will beat. 

I Ab marari 


Assi marge, marghb . 

198. We shall beat. 

1 

1 IhiB margid 

!• 


TussS mi/rge, marghe 

199. Ton will beat. 

1 01) (iiacgftn 


1 Sah mirge, marghe . 

1 

200. They will beat. 

! 

! AS mardll 

!■ 


. 1 

201. I should beat. 

i Migl mir pi^-i 

1 


Mmp mirda-hai . . 

202. I am beaten. 

1 , 

i Migl miir pal*«i 

* ♦ 

1 

MinjO maria v . . i 

j 

203. I was beaten. 

i 

5 Migl mar pasvag 

i 

• 

Minjf^ margha . 

204. I shall be beaten. 

An jiml (//r jSd§) I 

1 

* * 

Mai jida-ha ► • 

205. I go. 

' To J&mi (Judfij4 

! ■ 

? 

TO jiSa-M • . 

206. Thou goest. 

j Oh jilni) (jadij**# 

i 

. -i 

Sell. pda-hO ■ , 

207. He goes. 

1 

1 

j Ah jitnfl (|l<lfi)-il 

# « ■ 

1 

Assljida-hi * . 

208. We go. 

i * 

j Tus jftiifl (iil(lB)-a 


TitssI jlde-hi • 

209. You go. 

1 

1 oil jiiiifi (jrtda)»§ 

! 

* * ' i 

i 

..Seh- |lde-ha ^ i / 

210. They go. 

a3 gia, gaya . 

! 


211. I went. 

1 

T3 gIS, gaya . 

1 

J' 


212. Thou wentest. 

rt!. i * . • 

,1 

■■■■ 

213. He went. 


Englisli. 

MSjh (Amritsar) 

Powadln of Ambala. 

MaUva! (Ferozepore). 

215. Toil went 

Tusi gae . 

Tusi gae ... * 

Tusi gae 

216. Tkey went 

tJh gae . - . • 

Oh gae . . . • 

Oh gae . . 

217. Go . . . . 

Jah , . * • 

Ja . 

Ja . . . . 

218. Going 

Janda, janna 

Janda .... 

jida .... 

219. Gone 

Gia .... 

Gea .... 

Giya . * . ' . 

220. Wliat is jonr name ? . 

Tuhadda nS ki hai ? . 

Tuhada Id nS hai ? . 

Thuada Id na hai ? . 

221. How old is tMs liorse ? 

Ell ghora kiune warihMa. 
hai ? 

Es ghoredi ki umar hai* ? . 

"Es ghoredi kiiml iiraar hai ? 

222. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir ? 

Aittbo Kasmir kinna hai ? 

Aith5 Kasmir kinna hai ? . 

Kasmir etlio kimil wat hai ? 

223. How many sons are 

there in your father’s 
house ? 

224. I haye walked a long 

way to-day. 

Tuhadde piode ghar kinne 
pLittar han ? 

Aj mai bara^pamdakita-hai. 

Tuhade piude ghar kinne 
puttar han ? 

Ajj mai bara paida kita 

Thurule peoda kinni putt 
lian ? 

Ajj jnaT bahla turia-pliiria- 
ha. 

225. The son of my uncle is 

married to his sister. 

226. In the house is the sad- 

dle of the white horse. 

Mere taeda putt uhd! bham 
nal biaha-hai. 

■ X 

Chitte ghoredi kathi gh arich 
hai. 

Mere chachecle puttarda 
biah Osdi bhain nal hoia- 
hai. 

Ohitte ghoredi kathi ghar 
viohch hai. 

Mora blmra cbaclulda putt 
Ohdi bbainde mil viahia- 
hdya-hai. 

Ghar- vicli bag go ghOrSd! 
katlil hai. 

227. Put the saddle upon 
his back. 

Uhdi pitth-tai kathi pa 

Ohdl pitth-te kathi pa-de5 . 

Katbi (ibdi pith -to pa^^dd . 

228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

Maina'i uhde puttnS bare 
kofcie mare. 

Mai shde puttnU ba^d 
chabak mare. 

Mai 5i:idd puttnS kai'pil- 
nal kutfcia. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

Dh paharidx chstti-tax 
dan gar chara-riha-i. 

Oh paharlde tibbe-t6 dahgar 
charaOnda-hai, 

Oh paharldi clKlil-utti 

mai cliarriuda-liAi. 

2^0. He is sitting on a horse 
under t!5at tree. 

Uh us rukkhde heth ghore- 
fe baitha-hdia hai. 

Oh rukhde Hethi gh5re-te 
cliaria klial5ta-hai. 

Oh UvS ruklule hotli 
te cliaria baitha-hai. 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

Uhda bhara uhdi bhain 
kolS lammi hai. 

Ohda bhara shdi bhain 
nal§ uchcha hai. 

Ohda bhara 5hdi bhain- 
nalo uchcha hai. 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

Uhda mull dhai rapaie hai. 

Ohda mull dltai rappie hai . 

Ohda mul clhai rupaije hai 

233. My father liyes in that 
small house\ 

Mdra pis us chhote gharich 
rahinda-hai. 

Mera pin os chhote ghar- 
vichch raihnda-hai. 

Mera 5s ohhdte ghar- 

vich 'raihnda-hai. 

284. Give this r^pee to him. 

Bh rapaia uhnS deh 

®h rappia 6snS de-de5 

Eh'rupaiya obnSdeli , . 

235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

Ohde kolS oh rapaie lai-lai. 

. Oh rappie 5s«kol5 laMao . 

Oh. rupaiye os-to lai-lai 

236, Beat him well and bind 
him with ropes. 

Ohht lchub phando te rasiS 
nal muski bannhs. 

Ohnh chahgi tara marS, to 
rassiS nal bannh laei. 

ObxxS cliffigl tari xnar-k'Utt 
ke ra.ssia-mll bann-diy5. *’ 

237, Draw water from the 
■'''■ well, 

j Khu§ pani khlchch , * 

Khuhchs pani khichoh5 

' ■■« 

Khxih vichchg pfini kaddlul 

238. Walk before me 

Mere agge agge ehaj. . 

Mera agge challo 

Mere samne tur-phir 

239. Whose boy comes be- 

hind you ? 

240. From whom did you 

buy that ? 

Tuhadde piobchhe kihda 
munda anda-i ? 

Tusi oh kihde k6l§ mull 
litta-si ? 

Ttiha# pichchhe fihda 
munda aSnda-hai ? • 

TusS 5h kihde-kcld inul? 
lea-hai ? 

Kihda munda tore pichchhe 
auda-hai P 

\Tu8a eh chij kihde kolo 



i.>og'ri. 


ICringra, 


Tiih 


-irafii * » 

0 ' 

M . 

,1aiEi;lj jaiiii 
( tiuj i.fa\ a *t 

''rosara Uh Viit ni ? 


Tnmii ^>:ao 


Ball, gaa , 


.:Ja . 

. ^ tJal-kd 
* : Oia 


English. 


: Taesadi kia im liai ? 


li.H ghtifvdi t'utiu.r kih ai ? * K!i. jlmrii, ■ kitiiil barihSda 

Imi? 

Ifhu K;l fiur kiiiiii Uur ai P : Itilal-tO Kasrnir kitni diir 

j hid f 

"IV'ra l.a,l»h:d*ht ghar kiiiiiH ; IhiSHmla babbedo ghar Idtae 
|iallar liiiia P . ; jatak l.am F 

Aj tinu htmi phiiha. * * ; .Abu ajj Imfi dur jal mB> \ . 


t‘li5it‘ht‘dj| |iitii4ir itHill I MiirtuahaduHbl piittar 225. The son of my .uncle, is, 
dhiff kitiiiir* hihuyii-gift .ai. j bidiiiu l«iiK;d...)ifdua^^^ , ,. married, to his sister..,. 


gldfi'di kilHil ghar ; C'iliaro biah ddtte gh 5 |?edi 
j kiilil-fiai. 


ai. 


^KiU..l,i 1 . iimli fdfUibfmr ; .Kill'hi tkldm pitjhl uppar 

mkkli. ■ . I }iU*dS. * ■ 

Aj iiiiir taahi Afa? iidfle patirejn kor^xE- 

ivArfA liiiirA, : kanci ffiirii. , 

I * . 

Oh imliilfdudAf l'•'pa^Mlahga^, Btd dhanalifi idivuidiil npparj 

i daug^UMdiiira kardtVhai. 

Oh U'l rii IvIdfabliAt li ghAft-.*** I Seh nS'm-kkhtt heth . ghoi'e 

I »u r b: y Id ! j t -d ii "*11 i , | 1 1 ppar elmfldA-luii . ' ■ . 

liHdii hliara. u.s d lihidaJi i ^Fimta lihafi tiddia bahni-te 
kat'ldui !:yiiat«r lu. laiiima hai. 

Undu tniil tjhai riipayt* ai ,. j Tidda nudl dhiil nipayye hai 
Afi'd^il h.ah aikli^ gliarid- ^ AlAnl babb chhde ghare 


215. You went. 

216. They went. 

2J7. Go. 

218. Going. 

219. Gone. 

220. What is your name r 

221. How old is this horse ? 

222. How far is it from 

here to Kashmir ? 

223. How many sons are 
there in your father’s 
house ? 

224. I haye walked a long 
p way to-day. 


virli rjudiiidji-id 


%h ryj*:iju iih dtdi « #1 Kli ^‘apsiyya tin-ki dai-de 


bit,dirath.dad.i.ai.-. 


nil rii|ntu‘‘ it^dA karhlialab 


Kidi rnpajyo tis^tS laMe 


hti, 


IduM'it kiiiyA iiiiM’i fA i mata marl-karb 

« - m«g|.i..,kBfi0d)annM-;d§..^ 


luMiitif hail II 

Ivhrdiy-vicdiidiJi kild * 
Uihh) Jlggr (dial 


, Khie-ti' panl .dhxti laa-E ; 

MSro aggo hax^d 

Kiitt# jatak ._ tusside 
__ jiioit’cljlie aodS-hai r 

'll i.u.!h JutlHlai Jv'aTihlia tassi saih »nUe 


\ulidli ifiro piolKilihS 

ilvii-dii'id P 


k luyldhl-iii P 


Hi? 


226. In the house is the 

saddle of the white 
horse. 

227. Pat the saddle apon, 
his back. 

228. I have beaten his son 

with many stripes. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 

under ^at trep. 

231. His brother is taller 

than his sister. 

232. The price of that is 
two rupees and a half. 

233. Aly father lives in that 

small house, 

234. Give this rupee to 
him. 

235. Take those rupees 

from him. 

236. Boat _bim well and 
bind him with ropes. 

237. Draw water from the 
well. 

238. Walk before me. 


239* Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 

240. From whom did jot.^ 
buy that ? . - 
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